





POBLirlSMBRS’ rORB-^WORD. 


We have about half-a-dozen Knglish Monthlies in India. But con- 


Isidering the vast extent of the country and the large and Increasing 
‘ number of its Knglish speaking people, it cannot be said that there is 
not still room for another. 

I In fact, the Knglish Monthly is the only form of periodical that can 
legitimately claim an all-India constituency. Both the Daily and the 
"'Weekly newspaper must, in a large continent like India, inevitably be 
^^,more or less of a local and provincial organ ; and, therefore, can hardly 
^^be expected to meet the needs of the larger movements of National 
- thoughts and activities. The IVIonthly Review, not being a newspaper 
/in any sense of the term, and therefore, freed from the obligation of 
^publishing or commenting on the current news of the day, will not be 
I'distracted by the conflicts of local or sectional interests, and will con- 

S '*" “ squently be in a position to dispassionately study and faithfully inter- 
rat the larger ffnd more permanent aspects of the thoughts and activi- 
j.iies of ouV teeming and composite populations. 

I’’ The existing English monthlies in India, excellent publications in 
A;|^eir o^vn way, seem to lacl<, however, a clear and conscious unity of 
g^l^urpose or ideal. While not altogether without a definite policy of 
^^eir own^ especially in regard to politics, and in some cases also as 
l^jregards questions of social reform, few of these seem to boldly stand for 


^iny l^ge and consistent philosophy of life, such as could lend a definit* 


or individuality to the large variety of interesting and instructive 
jadingf-matter which they seek to provide. The HINDU REVIEW 
[msf however, at a somewhat different ideal. ^ It will be conducted in 
te spi/it*of what may be called Hindu Nationalism, as distinguished 
»m that abstract Cosmopolitanism, the inherkance of the European 
Jumination of the eighteenth and nineteenth centaries, — which seems 
Bt to so largely dominate the*thoughts and ideals of so many of even 

best-educated men. * 

0 • 

But though its stand-point will be Hindu, in the largest* sense of 
|e term, its outlook wil'> always be Cosmopolitan and Universal. 

There are deep- stirrings in the hitherto placid,*waters of Hindu life 
thought. There are serious questionings as regards the TVuth and 
tiificance of dnany ah old id«al and instithtioi^of the land, ^here 
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are much graver misgivings as regards the sarJty of the new and imported 
ideas and ideals and especially regarding their suitability to our genius 
and culture. And all these require for their solutiori, reverent study 
and dispassionate criticism, a diligent search for this permanent 'Mider- 
• neath the recurrent changes of dogmas and disciplines, and the laws 
and rituals that have characterised the past history of he Hindu 
People. -^bove all, these demai*^ the discovery of that higher general-, 
isation and superior synthesis which will reveal the 

TRUE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE HINDU 
PEOPLE IN THE COMING FEDERATION 
OP' THE WORLD. 

The HINDU REVIEW will, in its liiimble way, seelc alwaj^s to 
help this Study, this Criticism, and the Search for this Generalisation 
and this Synthesis. So help us God ! 


NEW BOOK 

m- 

nv 

BIPIN GHANDRA PAlr 

The Study of Hindjuism. 

(WMITTEIS’ HIS T3I rJiISO:X3IEI>i^T in 1007 -QS. 

Price Rs. TWO and As. BIGHT. 

MAY BE HAD OF— 

Pal Brothers 

KAIjIG^1IA.T^ CA X CUTTA . 

Read ivkat the Beu^^alee says : — This Book is an interesting contribution t5 th« religious 
literature of the day. The capacious intellect and sympallietic imagination, necessary to 
comprehend such a complaic and gigantic religious system as Ilinduisrft, arc rare gifts ; and hence 
Hin<iutsm has found very few able exponents except partisans or enemies. In this hook the 
author has succeeded, to a certain extent, in presenting Hinduism as it ought to be pj^esented. 
The author’s attempt to indicate the special character ^f ?linduism by a comparative study of th<^ > 
different religions of the world has been both happy and successful. It is instructive to followj" 
he author in his endeavour to show how the sense of the Ahso^ptc has been the one creative and\ 
emulative principle of Ilindmcivilisation and culture. No less edifying is the conclusion, which! 
3 also the^ conclusion of the Hindu thought, that, sense-perception may start the inquiry Ibr 
rath, hot it is the spirit within which ultimately discovers, r^tiffes and assimilates the truth 
emetb^g akin tc itself, ^ ^ 



THE HINDU 

Wrf/\T IT STAlINOS P0RP^“-'>^ 

The Publishers have already explained the aims and scope of this 
new Review in their Fore-Word. 

i 

I sincerely wish that they could place it in charge of some abler 
person, having the necessary equipment for this work. 

This Review starts, I understand, with a two-fold object ; (i) To 
interpret Hindu life and culture in the terms of what may be called the 
Modern Consciousness ; and (ii) to examine, and if possible, to recon- 
struct what are called modern ideals and institutions in the light of the 
accumulated and progressive experience of the composite Hindu 
People. 

To pursue this object properly, one must have a complete mastery 
of the two* great world-cultures, Indian and European, that confront 
each other in the life and thought. of the new generation in India. It 
is not enough for this work of real construction, that we have a general 
idea of the fundamentals of these two world-cultures, however correct 
our apprehensions or intuitions of these may be ; but we must also 
have a more or less complete mastery of their different details. Sound 
scholarship, copiiDpined with a chastened but powerful historic imagina- 
tion aiTd a supremely s) nthetic intellect, can alone hope to achieve the 
e%ids with which the Hindu Review comes into existence. 

I have absolutely no pretensions to these. I say this in all sincerity, 
at t^ot in a spirit of feigned humilit}^. I have lived and worked long 
en ugh in this world to be able to take a correct measure of my powers 
am possibilities. I know, therefore, that anything that I may be able to 
do to*help in the realisation of the objects of this Review, must necess- 
arily -be halting and imperfect, and at best #nerely tentative. The real 
work must be left to be done, in the fulness of time, by ripe scholars 
and constructive tji inkers. 

One of the most striking achievements of the^Nineteenth Century 
has ^been, it seems to me, to make the world at once smaller and larger 
than what rt ever was befor^. -Modern science has helped to practically 
annihilate the ancient distances both of space and time ; whfle modern 
historic movements, fofTowing so closely upon the advance of modern 
l^industry and tlie expansion of modern commerce, has enormously^n- 
‘larged the field of human associations, over-riding the old and narrow 
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limits ofl the communal or the natiotial life, and lias, thereby, made the 
world much larger than that in which our forefathers lived. Commerce 
in commodities has opened up the highways of a higher commerce in 
spiritualities. Kxchange of goods has slowly and imperceptibly been 
• leading up to the exchange of thoughts and ideas between the most 
distant and divergent peoples of the world. As a result, modern hu- 
manity is passing through strangf?'and mighty transformations such as, , 
perhaps, the world had never yet seen or known. And the confusion 
seems to many people almost chaotic. 

To work some sort of a practically permanent order out of this con- 
flict and confusion, is a universal problem to-daju It faces all the 
peoples of the earth. The West, no less than the East, is passing 
through the travails of this transition. The West may be restlessly 
kicking about, while the East may still be cosily lying in bed ; but both 
are equally in the dark. Neither reall^^ knows the way out. Neither, 
therefore, can legitimately claim to lead the other. All that tliey can 
do, to render mutual help, is to open out their respective ]?ctok of Ex- 
perience, and, in the spirit of the earnest inquirer, compare notes with 
each other. 

The pages of this Review will, therefore, be always ogen to the re- 
presentatives of the different world-cultures for thus comparing notes 
with one another. 

As Hindus, we are necessarily identified with a •jfao'ticular culture 
and civilisation ; and quite naturally we liave a pardonable paTtiality 
for our own ideals and institutions. But at the same time we know 
this also that we shall be faithless to the ver^^ spirit of this Hindu cul- 
ture itself, if we fail to respect natural differences of vievv-poiiij:s, or 
tolerate the inevitable conflicts of ideas due to these differences. 

The spiritual genius of our race has always recognised the fJwnda- 
mental Unity that underlies all forms and classes of diversities and 
differences. A passion for this Unity has characterised the •entire 
course of our past evolution. Some moved by this passion, have negated 
the actualities of man^s sense life, upon which our cor^ciousness of 
differences and diversities is based, and have sought to dismiss both the 
demandsmf the natural and the obligations of the social life as ilIu^or\'. 
Others have conceded a kind of condiHonal truth and relative reality 
to our natural and social life and activities, accepting them as mere 
moments in the evolution of the consciousness of the Ultimate Unit) , 
or Sts varied manifestations, for purposes of his own ^ort or /ee/a, oC 
the Supreme Reality. But never have we lost sight qf that Ultimate 
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Unity, where all the diversities of the natural and all the conflicts of 
the menial or the social life, are explained, justified, and reconciled. In 
the Hindu’s philosophy there are endless appearances but One Reality, 

In the Hindu’s pantheon there are countless gods but only One Supreme 
Lord or Isvara. In the Hindu’s social economy there are numerous 
castes, but one organic Social Whole of which these castes, the highest 
^s well as the lowest, however mutually exclusive they may be, are 
mere limbs and organs. And the Hindu^s view of other races, other 
communities, other religions, and other cultures, is that these, like his 
own race or community or his own religion or culture, are all parts, 
moments, or manifestations of that One Supreme Unity which fulfils 
and realises itself through these endless differences and diversities. 

Kven as advocates of Hindu culture and Hindu civilisation, we can- 
not, therefore, consistently with the teachings of Hinduism itself, refuse 
to admit that our culture and civilisation represent only a part of 
universal human culture and civilisation, and at their best, have so far 
rendered only a few notes of that universal humanity which includes all 
the different races and cultures of the world. 

For we liold that God has left no country or people without wit- 
nesses unto Plis^Spirit, or proofs of His Providence ; and that the Univer- 
saUis presfwt behind the Particular everywhere. Universal Humanity is 
the regulative idea in all historic evolutions. l^articular culture-histories 
are, therefore, oi^y^oarts of the history of universal culture, and have 
consequently ^ close kinship with one another. Their unity is neces- 
sa4'y and basal. Their divergences, however wide and vital, are due 
either to differences of race-consciousness — which is the element of 
permjyience in racial evolution — or of ph} sical environments or historic 
associations or to differences in the stages of evolution in which these 
sSveraUy stand. 

Wliat the publishers of this Review call Hindu Nationalism, in their 
Fore-Word, means, therefore, neither selfish* conflict with, nor proud 
isolation from, the other nations of the world. 

Nationality ha^been defined by Joseph MazzTni as "ffhe individuality 
of a people.” The Hindu’s monistic instincts woul^, perhaps, prefer to 
descybe it as the personality of a people. P'or the idea of indiv duality 
is associ^ed with the European doctrine of Rights, which implies inevi- 
table isolation and conflict. The authors of the French Illumination, 
seemed to have realised^this limitation of their doctiine of individualit}^, 
^nd consequently they sought to remedy, if not to entirely remove *it, 
by adding to tl^eir dogmas of Equality and Liberty, a third dogma, that 
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of Fraternity. Rut this Fraternity of the French Revolution had no 
organic and necessary relation to its other two dogmas of Liberty, and 
Kquality. If did not logically follow from them ; but was evidently 
added on to them in an arbitrary way to save certain vital aspects of 
the social life. And, consequently, while the dogmas of Liberty and 
Equality created endless conflicts and confusion, that of Fraternit 3 % 
though meant to act as a corrective against these, failed to furnish the 
modern world with either any formula of reconciliation or any inspira- • 
tion for unity. Mazzini himself clearly realised all this ; and he, there- 
fore, called upon liis own compatriots, as well as the nations of 
Europe generall}^ to get rid of ‘‘the incubus of the French Revolution.’ 
But brought up in the dualistic and legalitsic atmosphere of Latin 
Christianity, even Mazzini failed to fully reach out to that higher 
Philosophy of Nationalism, which could offer a true and effective anti- 
dote against the isolating and disrupting tendencies of the popular 
European gospel of Equality and Freedom. 

The philosophy of nationalism in Europe is still associated with the 
individualistic inspirations of tlie French Revolution. And as enthu- 
siasm for the gospel of individualism has developed certain anti-social 
tendencies in every European country, tendencies that passing through 
various phases, some harmless, some liarmful, but all inherently revolu- 
tionary, have culminated in the modern schools of philosophical anar- 
chism, like those of William Morris, Nietzche aH?d others ; so the 
enthusiasm for nationality has developed all ov’er Europe unmistakable 
anti-humanitarian tendencies, converting Christian love into patriotic 
jealousy, and encouraging the practical anniliilation of the » weaker 
or younger members of the great human family, in the nafne of 
humanity and civilisation. And tlie popular European concept, indivi- 
duality carried to the domain of the national life, and seeking to convey 
the legitimate but particularistic claims of the different social unils into 
which universal humanity is divided, has absolutely nothingMii it to 
combat or correct these anti-humanitarian tendencies of the popular 
ideas and ideals concerning the character and claims of the national 
life in Europe. 

Hindu culture took, however, a somewhat different view of wljat 
called individuality in Europe. It is *01310 to present^ therefore, an 
, ideal of nationality much superior to the popular European view of it* 
In fact, the corresponding Hindu idea is very fmf>erfectly rendered by 
the European term ^nd^vidualJt\^ The conceit of individuality ^ > 
a universal fact of human experience. But while m<^erti EuW^pcaii 
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culture has been trying, by all manner of means, to strengthen and 
develop this conceit, ancient Hindu culture putTorth its highest efforts 
to cure, if not to altogether kill it. For the Hindu has always recog- 
nised the havoc that this conceit of individuality, as it exists in men 
and women in the natural state, causes both in their social relations and 
their spiritual life. It is this conceit which leads ordinary human beings, 
yving more or less only the common life of their natural instincts and 
appetites, to regard themselves as standing practically apart from all 
other individuals about them, except those few who are connected with 
^hem by natural ties. And this sense of separateness impels them to 
■ursue their own individual ends and interests as if these were in per- 
■etual antagonism to the similar ends and interests of the other 
members of their social body. This conceit of individualism accentuates, 
■lus, the conflicts of economic competition, and enfeebles the spirit of 
«o-operation in the community, and sets up the doctrine of the survival 
mf the fittest, in its crudest and least scientific sense, as the predominat- 
nng principle of the evolution of human societ}", as it is, perhaps, to 
some extent, the law in the lower animal kingdom. 

Realising all these inevitable evils of the individualistic emphasis in 
the social life, Hindu culture never encouraged the cultivation of that 
type of individualism of which modern Kuropean culture seems to be 
so proud. 

It is notoriou^s jtiiat what they call Pagan culture in Kurope also 
gave nc3Proom for the growth of this individualism. Both in Greece and 
l^me, the individual was completely' subordinated to the social whole 
to whicli he belonged. Society was the whole, individuals were parts 
thereof'. Society was the body, individuals were mere limbs of it. And 
though parts and limbs may have their specific functions in the general 
Mfe apd activities of the body to which they belong, they have, really, 
no specific and organic ends of their own, So it was also with indivi- 
duals they had no ends unto themselves.. This was the social philo- 
sophy ’oFFaganism. The Hindu view, while having some semblance 
to this Pag^n view, is, however, fundamentally.different from it. The 
preservation of the social order was the key-note of Pagan polity : the 
perfej::tion of the individual is flie key-note of Hindu polity. The (differ- 
ence bet^eeji the two views fs,,thus, very wide and vital ; and we can- 
not as summarily dispose of this Hindu view as we have do'^e the old 
Pagan view. 

Hindu polity demands, no doubt, the absolute subjection of ihe 
incjividucvl to I^is social order j bqt at the sarn^ timCt it slioqld be 
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remembered, that In no other social polity, whether ancient or modern,^ 
have we any provision f6r what may be called a super-social s^ate, 
wherein the individual, finally freed from all social obligations, has the . 
fullest possible scope and freedom to live and grow^as a law unto himself, 
Xo set up each individual upon the true law of his own being, is, indeed, 
the ideal-end of the Hindu’s social polity. Through subjection to 
freedom, this may be said to be the key-note of Hindu culture. Eveu 
the most galling restraints of the Hindu’s religious or social life, have 
this freedom as their ultimate end. And Hindu polity works upon 
the assumption that this end is reached by every individual who, faith- 
fully discharging the obligations of his caste and order, enters in his 
ripe old age the order of the Sa/iuj'asz//, This is the last of the four 
stages or orders of the ideal Hindu life, sought to be realised hy 
Hind u polity. The SannyasiUy which is crudely rendered into Knglish 
by the term roving mendicant, — is a law unto himself. Cured of his 
natural conceit of self by the rigid laws and disciplines of the first three 
orders, — that of the student, tlie householder, and the diermit, — the 
Sannyaszn is assumed to stand consciously identified with the Univer- 
sal. Devoid of self-regarding desires, his bod}% placed, through long 
and laborious physical and psycho-physical exercises and disciplines 
above the changes and conflicts of the physical world about, him, — liis 
intellect established in the eternal verities of Reason, undisturbed by 
fancy, falsehood, or doubt, — his emotions perpetually v lost in the sense 
and enjoyment of the Universal as revealed in both the natural knd the 
human kingdom ; and his will freed from all individualistic impulses,® — 
the true Sannyasin stands really for the Universal in every department 
and aspect of his life, and can, consequently, be safely allowed to be a 
law unto himself. He is, therefore, no longer subjected to the rules 
and restrictions of caste, nor to any other social laws and regulation?. 
The order of the Sannyasin may, consequently, be well called super- 
-social. 

This being the true Hindu conception regarding what is called 
the human individuality in Europe, personality, fr^^m Eatin persona, 
meaning a mask, would, perhaps, be a better rendering of our idea of it. 
The function of a mask is to create a difference in appearance, where 
there is, in truth, no difference in sirbstance. Personafit/’ implies, 
therefore,*not isolation, but only differentiation ; and the difference that 
the concept personality implies is a difference which only breaks up unt- 
fosmity in appearance or organistation but in no way destroys or even 
disturbs, ^he fundamental unity of being. 
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. I would, therefore, describe Nationality rather as the Personaltiy of 
a People than, following Mazzini’s lead, define it as their Individuality.: 

Indeed, the real value of the ideal of nationality consists in the fact 
that it offers a much larger and broader formula of human associations 
than the idea of either the tribe or the race. As the family is larger 
than the individual, and the tribes is larger than the family, and the 
»ace is larger than the tribe ; so is the nation much larger thar^ the race. 
And in this ascending series, each subsequent term represents a higher 
category of social life and evolution than the antecedent term. And 
consequently, the family life offers a much narrower field for the deve- 
lopment of the humaii faculties than the life and activities of the tribe, 
and the comparatively simpler and more limited needs of the tribal life 
offer a much narrower scope to our powers and possiblities than the 
larger and more complex life of the nation. And it is just here that 
the higher value of the National Idea truly lies. 

The development and perfection of the human personality is, 
indeed, the one ever-present idea, as well as the ultimate ideal-end, of 
this social evolution. This personality realises and perfects itself, riot 
through individualistic isolation, but through larger and larger social 
associations. these social associations continually expand the 

range of luihian interests beyond and above the narrow range of the 
individual’s own life and activities. As a mere individual, man is but 
little removed frorfi ^he lowest animal kingdom ; is a mere isolated 
biological unit* not simply **cribbed, cabined, and confined” within the 
narrow limits of his individual life, but is inevitably in a state of latent 
or open \var with other individuals of his class, ever ready to kill, or 
be killed by them. But as a member of his family he is no longer a 
mere unit, but an integral part of an organised unity, — a larger whole, 
and is «ble, thus, to fully and freely participate in the powers and 
possilgilities of that whole. The corporate life of the family, as the 
price oPtl^e protection which it offers to the individual, does not really 
hamper or contract, but distinctly helps and expands the indivi- 
dual’s life anifl evolution. Even the very disciplines which it imposes 
upon the individual, in the interests of the life of his family though 
sometimes* in apparent conflict with the free play of individual 
passions ^nd appetites, do effectively strengthen and truly ^expand 
his personality even by chastening it. Similarly, the demand of the * 
tribal life and authority that both individuals and families shall 
ways subordinate their 'particularistic interests to the larger interests 
Ipf their ^tribe, dpcs in no way crush or cripple, but on the contrary, di^- 
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tinctly enlarges and strengthens tlie human personality. And the com- 
plexer and the more organised and varied life of the nation, helps a 
much larger development of the individual than can possibly be done 
by either his family or his tribal life. And thus, by subordinating his 
individual instincts and interests, tastes and appetites, to the require- 
ments, first of his family, then of hjis tribe, then of his nation, man finds 
even hisy own individual life and interests ennobled and enlarged ; and 
through this very subjection to the authority of these larger corpora-* 
tions, he gradually reaches out to a much fuller and more perfect free- 
dom than what he could ever dream of attaining, amidst the perpetual 
conflicts and competitions, for even the very barest necessaries of life, 
of mere individual existence in this world. 

In fact, modern social philosophy, with its organic conception of 
the social life, demands a fundamental reconsideration of the gospel of 
human freedom preached by the European Illumination of the Eighteenth 
Century. Indeed, the idea of freedom as it has gradually developed in 
Europe, ever since old Paganism was replaced by Christianity with its 
essentially individualistic ethical implications and emphasis, — is hardly 
in keeping with the new social philosophy of our age. Freedom, inde- 
pendence, liberty, are all essentially negative concepts. They all indi- 
cate absence of restraint, regulation and subjection. Consequently, 
Europe has not as yet discovered any really rational test by which to 
distinguish what is freedom from what is license, or^tvhat is liberty from 
what is libertinism. Practically, like the popular distinction 'between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, that bet^vveen freedom and license is more 
or less a question of individual opinions and associations. * As my 
“doxy” is orthodoxy, and yours, when opposed to mine, is heterodoxy, 
so my “dom” is freedom, and yours, when it opposes mine, or does not 
suit me, is license. There is as yet, in European thought and culture, no 
universal standard to which we might both submit our different ideas and 
ideals of freedom and test which are true and which are false. In practi- 
cal life, owing to the lack of any Supreme Court of Reason to which the 
claims to freedom eitlier of individual members of society or of different 
classes in the community, could be submitted, physical force, iVhether 
open or veiled, stands as the only arbiter of these disputes. Aud the 
cause of orderly progress in different countries, or of peacfe between dif- 
ferent nations, will never be really secured or advanced without a radical 
change in the present European conception of freedom. 

Ouik^ own concept corresponding to that which (s' called frcedori^ 
or independence of liberty in Europe, is ^ X^iiltke that of 
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the Europe, an the Hindu concept is not negative but a positive someth- 
ing^ The corresponding term in our language is not {^Anadhee^ 

natci) which would be a literal rendering of the English word independ- 
ence, but ( i.Szvadheenata ) which is a positive concept. It 

does not mean absence of restraint or regulation or dependence, but 
s-^^-restraint, 5 ^^-regulation, and 5^^-dependence. Our 
{^S'wadheenatd) means a good deal more^ than what even the terms self- 
restraint, self-regulation, or self-dependence would convey in English. 
For the self in Hindu thought, even in the individual, is a synonym for 
the Universal. ( Szvad/ieenata ) means therefore in our 

thought, really and truly, subjection to the Universal. The complete 
identification of the individual with the Universal, in every conscious 
relation of his life, is, thus, with us, an absolute condition-precedent of 
the attainment of ( Szuadheenata ) or freedom, as we have 

always understood it. 

The conscious identification of the individual with the Universal is 
both the form and the norm of the Hindu Gospel of {Szua- 

dheenatd) or Swaraj. This word Swaraj, recently introduced into our 
current political literature by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, though evidently 
borrowed from the political records of the Mahratta Confederacy, be- 
longs really«to our ancient philosophical and theological literature. It 
occurs in the Upanishads to indicate the highest spiritual state, wherein 
the individual selX»atands in conscious union with the Universal or the 
Supreme-Self. , When the self sees and knows whatever is as its own 
self, it attains Swaraj : — so says the Chhandogya Upanishad. This 
state of Swaraj was attained, we read in the Vedas, by the sage Bama- 
deva, ^ho in the enthusiasm of his beatific union with the Universal 
cried out — I am the Sun, I was Manu.” 

Inspite of our excessive metaphysical emphasis, which no doubt led 
somejpeople to deny the value of the practical and the social life as 
organs \Df the self-revelatioi* of the Absolute,* the Universal has always 
been the quest of our social economy also. While the Nirgunam or the 
Abstact Universal has been the last word almost gf Hindu metaphy- 
sics, th*e Sa^una?n or the Concrete Universal has been the eternal qaest 
of Hiadu Art and the Hindujs social life and pliilosophy, as much as 
It is of thfe other cultures of the world ; though the Hindu spught it, 
perhaps, more consciou^y than others. Reason may revel in the 
^trg'unam or the Abstract Universal ; but our emotions and our wUl 
Remand the Sa^nam or the Concrete Universal for their Rjay and 
fulfilment. AncU though the Reason, the Emotions,^and the Will are not 
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three entities but only three different aspects or modes of one and the 
same unity, and, consequently, each is implied in the others, yet pur 
emotions and our will are, in a special sense, the bases and organs of 
Gtir social life. The progressive self-revelation of. the Absolute as the 
Sa^unam or the Concrete Universal, is, therefore, the universal logic of 
all sobial life and evolution. 

This sqcial evolution proceeds from lower and simpler to higher anci 
more complex stages, in proportion as the range and variety of man’s ^ 
relations with other human units and associations expand and increase. 
It ft by means of these larger and larger associations that man progress- 
ively realises his own personality and in tlie consequent development 
aiid perfection of his humanity, unveils the Divinity that is in him. 
Eor Humanity and Divinity are, indeed, one. 

This unity is the key-note of Hindu thought. The Hindu alone, 
among all the peoples of the earth, has, perhaps, one single word to 
denote both Humanity and Divinity. That word is Narayana. 
NarayaNA is the In-Dweller in individual humans, indeed, in all 
beings, severally j Narayana is also the In-Dweller in the collec- 
tive; life of Humanity, the Director of all social and historic movements. 
The English concept. Humanity, even when spelled with a capital H, 
is really more or less of a mere abstraction like goodness or badness, 
for instance. It is an abstract noun, and not a substantive. Mazzini 
was the first, I think, to characterise Humanity as a Seeing, and he tried, 
no doubt, to indicate by this that Humanity was somethfng more than 
a mere abstraction. This Humanity, he declared, has an aim, and thete- 
fbre, a law, through submission to which, that aim is reached anci realis- 
e^d. But though Mazzini posited this Humanity which he called a Be- 
ing, as the logic of the national life ; it is very doubtful if even his 
conception of Humanity reached the fulness and reality of dhr own 
concept Narayana.* Christ, as Logos, is perhaps the nearest 
equivalent of our Narayana: — the Christ of the Christian ' dogma 
of the Trinity, whereH^ ^ Person, and not a mere Idea. Modern 
Christian consciousiaess is seeking to realise this Chtist in and through 
the feollective life of Humanity. But the •essential dualism and legalism 
of Latin Christianity, which still so largely^dominate^ Christian thought 
add culture, stand in the way of the fullest realisation by * Western 
•Christians, of the identity of Christ with Humanity. The political pre- 
cPc^iadce of ^he Christian peoples in the modern vforld is ^rhaps a 
slilt'stVo^er rfeasOn of the incaj^acity of the Ghristian. nations of 
ihis^ mdttdd > And ^s long as the modern Christian 
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ness has not been able to fully realise the identity of Christ with Human- 
ity^ not as an abstraction but as a Being, the true philosophy of modern 
nationalism, not as a disrupting but as a uniting and integrating force 
in history, will nevec^, l am afraid, be reached, and, possibly^ not even 
understood by Christendom. 

And we claim to understand this philosophy better, because, from 
x>f old, our lioly men have known and revered every hurnan individual, 
whatever his colour, creed, country or caste, as Narayana himself; 
Every human, the lowest socially as well as the highest, is uniformly 
saluted by the holiest of our holy men all over India, as Narayana. 
The collective life of the various tribes, races, and nations of the world, 
is equally regarded by the highest Hindu thought, as diverse vehicles 
and manifestations of Narayana. This Narayana or Humanity 
is the Whole, the different nations of the world are parts of that Whole. 
Nayayana or Humanity is the Body, the different tribalities, raciali- 
ties and nationalities are limbs of that Body. The whole is implied in the 
parts : the organism in the organs. Narayana or Universal Humanity 
is, therefore, logically implicit in every tribe, race, and nation. And the 
end and aim of the evolution of all these various social units must, there- 
fore, be to mcike explicit the life of Narayana in their own life and 
activities.. To wound, to injure, or to hamper in any way, the freest self- 
fulfilment of the least of these social units, is really, therefore, to wound; 
to injure, and to .obstruct the self-revelation and self-realisation, in and 
through' the world-progress — of Narayana liimself. On the other 
hand, to seek absolute social isolation from other races or peoples, under 
a false idea of superiority or independence, — is also, equally, to impair 
and Qbstruct the fullest self-revelation of Narayana in history and 
humanity. If the one may be compared to Murder, the other may well 

fee calied suicide : and both are equally a Sin agains Narayana. 



This is the philosophy of nationalism, as it is understood by the 
highest* Hindu thought. It is for this reason that we hold that the 
Hindu Nationalism for which this Xteview stands, implies neither 
selfish conflicts with, nor arrogant isolation from, tjie other nations of 
the world. 

’ I^r, in fact, even natioiic^lity is not the last word of social of historic 
evolution* Jprom the individual to the family, from the farriily to the 
tribe, from the tribe tc> the race, from raciality to nationality, which> 
hicludes many rages, — ^^this has been so far the ascending series in socjal 
or historic evolution. And the interests and oblTgatiohs of tlj^e indivi- 
gradually •expanding from his own personal, life, to the collective 
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and corporate life of his family, from the life of his family to that of 
his tribe, from the life of his tribe to that of his nation, — have so far 
helped the evolution and self-fulfilment of both the individual and the 
race* The necessary contraction of the self-regarding interests and 
" activities of the individual with a view to co-ordinate these with the 
larger interests snd activities of his. family ; then, in the next stage, the 
similar contraction of his famil^^-interests with a view to co-ordinate^ 
them with the interests of his tribe ; and then the contraction of all 
purely tribal or communal interests with a wiew to co-ordinate these 
with the larger interests of the nation, — this has been the universal 
process of sccial evolution. It is through this process of the subordina- 
tion of the smaller and more particularistic interests to the larger and 
more universal interests that man has been always able to develop and 
perfect even his own individuality. It is, indeed, the one universal 
process of true civilisation, which means, as Matthew Arnold pointed 
out, *'the humanisation of man in society.’^ To give preference to in- 
dividual interests over the interests of the family, or to give preference 
to the interests of the family over those of the tribe or the commune, 
or to give preference to mere communal interests, under any plea what- 
ever, over the larger and more complex interests of the n^ation, is, there- 
fore, really to go back to barbarism. The enemy of Nationalism is, 
therefore, a mortal enemy of Civilisation. 

The value of these different terms or stages in thb* progressive series 
of social evolution, consists really in their capacity to offer wider and 
wider fields of human fellowship. The family represents a higlrer 
category in social evolution than the mere individual, because its cor- 
porate life and interests furnish a formula of human association ..which 
the individual could never find in himself. The tribe is a superior social 
category than the family for a similar reason ; because it offers a*larger 
formula of human fellowship than the family. And the nation stands 
highest in the series, beca'use of the still wider formula and field of 
human association and fellowship that it offers. 

But have we reached the higest stage of social <.avoliicion, and the 
wido^t field of human fellowship even l;^ere ? Can there be; ndlhing 
higher than nationality ? — which, offering a still wider field of 'human 
association, will advance the cause of universal humanity still further. 
•Xhe cours^Hof modern historic evolution unmistakably seems to be 
pointing to such a higher category. From nationalism to inter-nation- 
alism : this seems to be the growing cry of the history and culture of^ 
the twentieth Century. And no nation, in our time, caiji, with impunity 
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refuse to accept the lead of modern historic evolution and oppose 
the^advance of this inter-nationalism. 

Signs of the growth of this internationalism are distinctly visible in 
both the economic the political movements of our time. Whatever 

may be said of the particular philosophy of life, upon which the present 
aggressive Socialist propaganda seergs to be based, it can scarcely be 
denied that Socialism represents, to some extent, the most ^advanced 
» thoughts and speculations of modern economics, and that it will largely 
shape the historic evolution of the Western world, if not of the East 
also, for the next hundred ^^ears. And in its attempt to organise and 
concentrate the forces of Labour in various European countries, with a 
view to successfully combat the politico-economic predominance of 
capitalism in modern industrial life. Socialism is rapidly developing a 
new and powerful form of internationalism in present day economics 
and industry. Modern imperialism is also helping this new ideal in 
another direction, through the evolution of the modern colonial policy. 
The new tyjJe of empire is not autocratic, like the old type, but essen- 
tially democratic. It represents, in its most advanced form, not the 
subjection of extensive territories to one centraliised and despotic 
governmental authority, but the union of many small sovereign states 
info one latge organic and self-governing whole. The British Empire, 
so far as its self-governing Dominions are concerned, represents this 
coming type of cih^ire. These Dominions, while owning general alle- 
giance to Great Britain, are both in theory and in fact, really so many 
sovereign states. And this Self-Governing Empire of Great Britain, 
as distinguished from its other, the Dependent Empire, as the mighty 

slatesnaen of the Ttvies newspaper love to call it, represents this 

coming type of political inter-nationalism. 

Bu^ even this is not a perfected type of true inter-nationalism in 
politics. In fact a higher and more organised type of it is already evol- 
ving befcwre our own eyes, within the British Empire itself. The diff- 
erent component parts of the self-governing empire of the British have 
not as yet evolved any vital and organic relations with either the 
Mother Country or with one ai^other. They are just now hanging Very 
loosely together. A few ^btle sentiments, standing behind grosser 
consideraltions of material self-interests, are, at present, the only cement 
that holds Great Britain «ind her Self-Governing Colonies t^ether, and,® 
consequently, thejbreaking up of this inorganic relation, though it wjll 
seriously inconvenience both the parties, may not mortally afffipt either". 
In fact, the new^ldes^l of inter-nationalism that has^ commenced to dawn 
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upon the modern consciousness almost all the world over, is the real, 
though silent, force that is working behind the colonial policy of Great 
Rritain on the one side, and the imperialist sentiments of her Dominions 
on the other. Tliis ideal will demand more and mOre organised expres- 
sion as it grows in the consciousness of these peoples. Indeed this 
demand is already vocal in more than one Dominion, some of whose 
statesmen^ are openly seeking tc build up a real federal constitution in 
the British^ Empire. 

And this is exactly the form in which the new spirit of inter-nation- 
alism will be bound gradually to concretise and incarnate itself, if it is 
at all to realise its promise. In fact federalism is only another name for 
organised inter-nationalism. Freedom of the the parts in the unity of 
the whole, is the very soul and essence of the federal idea. It is also the 
soul and essence of that inter* nationalism towards which the modern 
World is visibly moving, as a higher stage of social evolution. Federal 

Imperialism, or, if any one should object to the term imperialism — 

as some people do, I know, even in England, on account of some of its 

past ugly associations Federal Inter-nationalism is most decidedly 

the coming Idea in present social evolution and modern world-politics. 
And the Nationalist Ideal will assuredly fail of its OAvn purpose if, 
either through lack of strength or of wisdom, it cannot reach out gra- 
dually to this federal inter-nationalism. 

The different national units must, therefore, wntlr a view to help 
the evolution of this federal inter-nationalism and fully participate in all 
that it stands for, diligently cultivate both their strength and tlfeir 
wisdom. They must first be strong in themselves, physically, economic- 
ally, and politically, — in other words, they must improve their physique, 
increase their material resources, and develop their capacity for co-oper- 
ation and combination in every department of life, alway s subordinating 
personal or family, or communal interests , to the larger interests ^f the 
nation. And they must do it, for the simple reason that though the 
other and stronger nations of the world may be only too ready to 
exploit their weaket; brethren, no one will care to Traternise on abso- 
lutely equal terms with the latter. And they must also at the same 
time, cultivate that superior wisdom which recognises the universal 
evidence^ of history that unless ph ysical or economic or political strength 
is constantly controlled by the vision of the w^ltimate ideal-ends of the 
national life, instead of belping>-it perpetually hinders, real , peaceful pro- 
gress, apd, - alcapst invariably, first dc-bumanises the strong nation anc^ 
tihen destroys it. 
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Federal Inter-nationalism being the immediate end of the evolu- 
tion , of all national units, the Nationalist ideal can never demand a 
deliberate breaking up of any relation into which any nation may have 
already entered either by consent or by conquest, or, as it has been the 
case with us, partly by consent and partly by conquest, in the course of 
its past histor3^ All tliat the true Nationalist Ideal demands, in tliese 
c^es, is the gradual evolution of all such* existing relations towards the 
true federal type. Never seek to recklessly break away from Hhe past : 
is the very first article of the Nationalist Creed. And the “past” here 
means the entire time series, from the prehistoric beginnings of the 
nation’s life up to the very latest phase or stage of its historic evolution. 
For, the one abiding idea running through the entire course of this evolu- 
tion is to continually increase the range and complexity of the life and 
culture of the nation by leading or even forcing it into fresh associations 
with other national units and racial cultures. Conflicts may sometimes, 
indeed, do verj^ frequently, arise between the ideals and interests of the 
nation on the* one side, and the narrow and particularistic instincts and 
interests of any other nation that may have entered into vital historic or 
politico-economic relations with it on the oth^r. But however strange it 
may sound, by tbc universal testimony" of history, the inner objective of 
these conflicts has never been to destro)% but, on the contrary, always to 
develop, human fellowship and social unitJ^ In primitive culture, tribes 
who first met to one another for robbing one another’s cattle or 

pasture or for ackJing to the number of their slaves, found it afterwards far 
morfe profitable to join their forces together for protection against other 
stronger tribes and to gradually assimilate their respective knowledge 
of the means both of production and defence, and thus to combine their 
pri^mitive strength and culture with a view to form a larger and more 
powerful^community. Races have done so in later stages of social and 
historiq, evolution, combining thereby to form nations. Thus the ultimate 
end even "of temporary conflicts of national interests, however bitter 
these may seem to be at the time, is not necessarily to absolutely 
oppose or obstruct th^ growth of federal internationaJism, but, on the 
contrary, by their very antithesis^, to promote and perfect it. » 

Foi^ though conflicts between the competing interests of one people 
and another, ’placed, by force of historic conditions, in close and vital 
political or politico-econoQiic relations with each other, maj^, under 
certain circumstances, be quite natural, it should never be forgotten,^ 
c^fpecially by the leaders of public opinion among both these jt^eoples, 
that compromise i^ always rational. It is, indeed, the universal master- 
key of every social or international complication, ^^nd the objective of 
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THE DELHI OUTRAGE AND INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

« 

By the grace of God, a verydiealthy change has come, of late, ov^r 
the sentiments of the people of India towards the present Indian 
Government. It is healthy, because it indicates a cessation of the 
clash and conflicts of the past few years, and, therefore, augurs well for 
the cause of peaceful progress in the country. Conflicts may sometimes 
call the dormant powers and possibilities of a people into activity, and 
thus, contribute to progress. These may, sometimes, be welcome as 
means for waking up a somnolent nation. They may sometimes find 
opportunities to a people to try their mettle and regain their lost self- 
confidence. All these may be admitted. But at the same time it cannot, 
on the other hand, be denied also, that there is a point beyond which all 
political conflicts work far more evil than good. The conflicts of the 
last few years of our history’* had clearly passed far beyond all these 
healthy, rational limits. They were demoralising both the parties, and 
distinctly de humanising, at least, a section, however small, of our own 
people. And it is just for these reasons that I regard the change that 
has slowly come over public sentiments of late, as truly salutary^ 

f- 

The Attempt on the Viceroy s Life and the Public pEELiNt:;. 

And one could not, perliaps, find a more convincing proof of this 
salutary change than what has been provided by the universal outburst 
of indignation in the country at the attempt upon the Viceroy^s life 
during His Kxcellency’s state-entry into Delhi last month and of sym- 
pathy with his lordship in the prolonged sufferings that it has caused 
him. Tnose who move among the people know how absolutely 
sincere has been this demonstration. There has been nothing theatri- 
cal about it : no desire to save appearances : no mean motives of 
self-4nterest of any kind, whatsoever. These demonstrations have not 
been initiated, in all places, even by renowned leaders of our public life, 
nor engii^eered anywhere by the official classes. People have simply 
'done here just as they were moved by their owli feelings. 

, It is, no doubt, regrettable that the perpetrator or j^repetrators of the 
outrage |?ave not as yet been traced, so that the true character of both 
the criminals and tljeir real motives might be known, not merely foi 
purposes of due retribAition — which, after all, are no£ so important, from 
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a moral point of view — but also for the adoption of adequate measures 
for the radical cure and prevention of these grave social evils. 'But 
even this fact, however regrettable it may be, can by no means take 
away from the intense reality of these demonstrations. 

Foolish and Sinister Suggestions. 

It is extremely foolish to say, as some very wise men seem to be 
actually doing, that if these demonstrations had any meaning there 
would be little or no difficulty in finding out the criminals. The sinis- 
ter suggestion in such remarks is that these criminals are, (f) members 
of the Indian community, and (//) they belong to the ‘‘set” to which 
those who have been publicly condemning the outrage themselves be- 
long. The suspicion might, possibly, have some semblance of plausi- 
bility, however feeble, five years ago : but it is absolutely unreasonable 
under the altered state of things today. Indeed, there is a complete 
absence, in the present case, of any data upon which even the least 
shadow of such a suspicion might be reasonably entertained against any 
known individual or class. 

The* Possible Alternatives as to the Identity 

OF the Criminal or Criminals. 

> 

In the first place, there are two possible alternatives before us : 
firs.t, that it is the act of an individual criminal, whatever be his motives, 
and second, that it is the work of a gang of conspirators. If it be the 
act of an individual, then, personal malice, whether due to a private or 
a public grievance, and more likely to a private than a public grievance, 
— ^must j.be the motive. In the next place, if it be really an act of 
personal revenge, then the man who did it must have belonged to such 
a class holding such a position in society, that his action at the time, 
and his presence in the neighbourhood of the scene of the crime imme- 
diately after, itnvas committed, could never arouse the least suspicion 
concerning him, in the minds either of those who were about him o^ of 
the police who came soon after in search of the miscreant. If, therefore, 
it be the work of any individual, it is highly improbable that that indivi- 
dual could be an Indian. 

If we consider the other alternative, and assume it that this outrage 
the work of a gang of conspirators, — and this seems to be the more 
acceptable theorj^ — then we have, I think, two, and only two possible 
alternatives here also, so far as the probable motive of the crime isb con- 
cerned : first that it is the common motive of a type of revolutionary ’ 

Q/e ■ 
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anarchism with which we are somewhat familiar in Europe, and which 
advocates the murder of high-placed officials for no other reason except 
that they are officials ; or second, that it has some reference to any of 
the public acts or policy of the present Viceroy in India, who, by such 
acts or policy, may have given offence to any section of the people over 
whom he rules. 

The Theory of Malignant Anarchism. 

Now I cannot say that it is utterly impossible, but I do think that 
it is highly improbable, that the latest outrage in India is the work of 
mad and malignant anarchists. Because, in the first place, it is very 
doubtful whether we have any people of this class at all in the country : 
and secondly, even if we have, they are not a class who, having commit- 
ted an act like this, would keep themselves in hiding for long. It is, 
indeed, an almost settled policy with this class of criminal anarchists to 
seek publicity and what they call martyrdom, with a view to inflame 
the revolutionary passions of the people, partly by their personal daring 
and partly by the repressions which these outrages bring upon the com- 
munity at large. And there is the other consideration also why these 
men could hardly escape discovery, even if they wanted to avoid it, 
namely, the utter lack of that peculiar habit of mind which enables 
conspirators in other countries to keep their own .counsel and even to 
face the most ignominous death in preference to giving one’s accom- 
plices away. We have, so far, had no evidence of this habit among^the 
people who have been tried and punished for acts of political violence 
in this country during the last four or five years. As regards the other 
alternative, namely that the motive of this outrage is to be found in the 
acts or policy of the present Viceroy, if this is accepted, then it^fc)ecom?es 
more difficult than ever to cast any reasonable suspicion for it upon any 
section of the Indian community, however generally unfriendly they 
may be against the British Government in India. For though this class, 
whatever their numl^er or influence, may possibly .-be against the 
presence and position of the British Government in their country, they 
could possibly have no particular objection to anything that Lord 
Hardinge had so far done. And when orte considers all these things, 
one finds absolutely no reason, nay not even the faintest semblance of a 
reason, to suspect any individual Indian or any gang of Indians more 
flian any individual European or Anglo-Indian, or aity gang of them, as 
being tfither the perpetrators of the foul deed or as having any complici- 
ty w^lh it. If the Anglo-Indian giatuitously seeks to throw any sus- 
• picion in this connection upon Ihe^ Indian, the Indian, too, for obvious 
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reasons, may equally suspect the Anglo-Indian also. But neithef has, 
50 /ar, any justification whatsoever for so doing. 

But it is not only unfair but highly impolitic also, for any Anglo- 
Indian publicist or ai*y accredited representatieve of the European mer- 
cantile community of Bengal in any case, to seek to throw these mis- 
chievous innuendos against their ^Indian fellow-subjects. For it is 
liotorious that this mercantile community as a body and their repre- 
sentatives in the Calcutta press, with one honourable exception, have 
Eis violently opposed Lord Hardinge’s public policy as the people of 
Bengal did that of Lords Curzon and Minto ; and some of them have 
nriven expression to their sentiments in language that would have surely 
sent us, had we indulged in them under the last Administration, to long- 
term imprisonment. In fact no Indian public body ever indulged in 
their representations to Government in such outrageous impertinence 
as the Anglo-Indian Defence Association did, in their memorial against 
the transfer of the Capital to Delhi. 

WiiAT THE Situation Demands. 

But we are not used to take every person, who uses strong or un- 
guarded langu^e in a heated controversy, as an incipient criminal cap- 
able of committing or planning murders, or even sympathising with an 
assassin who may try to remove any person or persons who are responsible 
for any public poVi<?jf that may seem to them to be unjust or injurious. VVe 
do not say or Jiuggest,therefore, that the Anglo-Indian opponents of Lord 
Herdinge’s public policy, however bitter their opposition to it may be, 
could have any complicity with the outrage or can now feel any sym- 
pathy with the criminal or criminals, who evidently wanted to subvert 
that policy by striking at its author on the very day when it was being 
publicly and formally inaugurated. For we believe that what the situa- 
tion yi India demands just now, in the interests as much of the future 
of Indian Nationalism as of the British Empire, in view of recent deve- 
lopments in Asiatic and world-politics, is not mutual recriminations 
and reprisals Between the different sections of the composite Indian 
community, but their combined and loyal co-operation with the, Go- 
vernment along the broad and trutly statesmanly lines indicated by 
Lord HaCtdinge’s policy. 

Loi?d Hardinge’s Policy. 

In determining the real value of this policy, we have to bear three 
thiogs in min 4 ; (i) the presence of a general discontent ^n India 
both among the clashes and the masses alike, with the present political 
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and administrative order in the country. Whatever may be the cause 
or causes of this discontent, and whoever may have created it, the f^ct 
that it is there, and growing-, cannot be denied and would be suicidal 
folly to ignore. Nor would it serve any practical* or useful purpose to 
" seek just now to throw the entire responsibility for it upon our respec- 
tive political opponents or rivals, and thus increase the growing bitter- 
ness of the situation by these mutual recrimination^. What is neces-^ 
sary for practical guidance is a frank and unreserved recognition of this 
discontent and of the fearful possibilities of it, if it is not checked or 
cured betimes ; (ii) the almost sudden and miraculous emergence of 
China in our eastern frontiers, into the arena of world- politics. We 
should also bear in mind this new fact in modern history and all the 
possibilities that it has opened up for the Yellow Races in the East, 
and all that it may possibly mean for India in the coming years ; (iii) 
the birth and growth of Pan-Islamism and all that it may possibly 
mean in modern world-politics on the one side, and to the 
future of India on the other. These are all, not severally perhaps, 
but in their possible permutations and combinations, as much a menace 
to tlie future of Indian Nationalism as to that of the British 
connection with India, and indirectly to the British ^Empire itself. 
Lord Curzon in his usual flighty way did talk, no doubt, of the 
emergence of India into modern world-politics, but his lordship 
never grasped the new situation fully, Tlie signs afilcl portents of this 
situation had not also become loudly visible in Lord Curzon*s time, 
and inspite of his exceptional gifts, Lord Curzon does not possess-a 
sufficiently powerful historic imagination to see the future long^ before 
it becomes evident. Lord Hardinge seems to have this rare gift 
that goes so much to the making of the true statesman, and he is, 
therefore, shaping the policy of the British Administration in ‘ India* 
along such lines as are reasonably calculated to minimise, if iipt to 
completely avert, the possible dangers of such complications in 'Indian 
history and evolution, as may arise in the near future This is the mean- 
ing, as I understand it, of the remarkable Despatch ®f thrf Government 
of Ii^ia of Augnst 1911, on the redistribution of territories in Bengal 
and elsewhere and the consequent transfer of the Capital to Delhi. ^ 

If the Anglo-Indian publicists and politicians had fully • realised 
^hat it is that has really led to the enunciation^^of this policy, and what 

it means for their own future as well as for the future of the British 
• * 

Empire, there would, I think, be a grateful acceptance of it by their com- 
munity instead of the present unwise opposition against^this far-seeing 
policy.* And, if our own politicians had fully realised what the new 
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forces of the Chinese rejuvenescence and Pan-Islamic enthusiasm •may 
mean to their own cherished ideals concering self-government in India 
and how Lord Hardinge’s policy has been laid out to provide against 
these possible dangers, ^here would have been, I am confident, far greater 
enthusiasm in its behalf than what has so far been evident either in our 
press or our platform. But there is undoubtedly some faint idea of the 
st^^tesmanly and beneficent character of tl\e policy and administration of 
the present Viceroy in the mind of the articulate Indian public. And 
it is this which has made the recent demonstrations against the dastard- 
ly attack upon him so intensely real and universal. And it is in view 
of all that Lord Hardinge’s policy really means, that we think it not 
only ungenerous, but exceedingly impolitic also, for Anglo-Indian 
politicians or publicists to continue the old and mischievous game of irri- 
tating the people of the country by suspecting tlieir sincerity or arro- 
gantly claiming, through their chromatic kinship with the present 
administrators of India, special identification with the Government, 
and thus seek*ing to relegate those who are only their fellow-sub- 
jects to a position false of political inferiority. Indeed, this game must 
be put a a stop to, if for notliing else at least, for fighting outrages of 
the kind which sought to mar the Delhi pageant of December last. 

Co-operation : Its Need and Conditions. 

For it*would^ be absolute folly to think that any campaign of revo- 
luticuiary anarchism can be effectively put down except through the 
whole-hearted coperation of the popular leaders with the representatives 
of the G(jvernment. And frankly speaking, one must admit, that this 
co-operation has been absent among us so far. Co-operation presup- 
poses m^itual consultation, and in proportion as this consultation is 
free and* frank and respectful, in that proportion the co-operation also 
becomes useful and effectiv^e. Under the Minto regime, the Govern- 
ment while calling upon us to co-operate with them for fighting this evil, 
never cared to gtve us any decent opportunity for discussing the situa- 
tion with them with absolute candour and freedom. They never took 
counsel with us in determining the origin and cause of this aUen evil in 
our midst, but*simply wanted us to do their own bidding in this matter, 
wl>ether their prescription appealed to us as right and reasonable or not. 
But no people can co operate with the representatives of their Govern- 
njent in the spirit and with the grace with which they may pay their* 
taxes. A few ma^, out of regard for their own skin, make a show of 
such co-operation under compulsion, but the many will everywhere 
4 . - 
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be bound under such circumstances, to be more or less apathetic as 
rrluch to the evil as to the remedy prescribed for it. 

Like the Government during the Minto regime, the Anglo-Indian 
publicists also wanted us to carry out tJiezt' prescription in this matter, 
absolutely regardless of our own diagnosis of the disease or our own ideas 
regarding the special recipe for^ its cure. And because we could not 
conscientiously do their bidc^^ing, they commenced to call us names. 
And the inevitable consequence of all this insensate insensibility was 
that the Government and the Anglo-Indian publicists were both left 
almost severely alone to do their own work in their own way. And 
though this attitude of indifference on the part of the real leaders of the 
people was, in a matter of such vital concern, as much harmful to them- 
selves as it was to the Government, the real responsibility for it did not 
perhap3 rest with them alone. 

And though the attitude of the Government, thanks to the states- 
manly foresight of Lord Hardinge, has visibly been changing in this, as 
in many other matters, it is very regrettable that the tone and temper 
of the Anglo-Indian politicians and the Anglo-Indian publicists con- 
tinue to be still the same. And this is the saddest tragedy of the 
present situation in India. 

The Present Ditty of the Indian Nation aeist. 

The time has, indeed, come, when those who ••trail themselves Na- 
tionalists in this country, must, with a view to save tl\e good that they 
have done in the past, and secure all the possibilities of still greater good 
that they may work in the future,combine and organise all their forces, 
frankly and openly, to fight this campaign of political assa5»siq,ation by 
whomsoever planned, executed or encouraged. While it cannot be 
reasonably denied that in the true philosophy of what its recognf^ed 
exponents have always preached as Indian Nationalism, there never was 
any room for any form of criminal excesses with which we are familiar 
in the history of the movements of popular freedom in modern Europe 
this must also be confessed, all the same, that soroe people, have, in the 
last few years, grievously misunderstood both its ideals and its methods 
and have been associated with certain undeniably revolutionary and 
criminal activities. But in times of grea\ popular upheawalc when an> 
existing social or political order stands openly opposed to the norma 
expansion of freedom in the community, and is thus placed in the melt* 
•ing pot, above the fierce heat of some new idealism, some ardent spirits 
with nflore enthusiasm than insight, do everywhere get out of hand anc 
corrynit themselves to courses of activities completely subversive of the 
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very ideals that first evoked their enthusiam and enlisted their devoted 
serviqp. This is exactly what happened in our case also ; and no one can 
feel more sorry for these criminal excesses or more sincerely condemn 
them, than the leaders c 5 f the movement which these have so seriously set 
back. Indeed, this has been the common fate of almost every great 
gospel that has been preached to mankind, from the beginnings of 
human history and human civilisation* Socrates, thus, became a 
“corrupter of youth” in ancient Greece : The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is held responsible for the breakup of the old Pagan socio-political 
order in Kurope : and Martin Luther’s message of personal freedom in 
the determination of religious truth, gradually extending to the other 
departments of man’s social life and relations, gave birth to the PTench 
Illumination of the eighteenth century, which is held so largely respon- 
sible for the inhumanities of the Trench Revolutionaries, who indulged 
in all these brutalities in the very name of humanity itself. In their own 
time all these men were ‘"disturbers of peace and order yet nothing 
was more opposed to the inner spirit of their teachings. In our own 
daj^, before our very eyes almost, we have had the example of Leo 
Tolstoj% who is universally/ recognised as* a man of God and an 
apostle of peac^ but w hose teachings, notwn’thstanding all this, have 
callecJ forth Jhe revolutionary excesses of the Russian intellectuals as 
much as liav^e been done by the cruel repressions of the Russian Auto- 
cracy itself. But fo^ kll that the world was not less grateful to Tolstoy, 
and even the Russian Autocracy dared not brand him as a criminal. 
And* no more can any one justly condemn the teachings of Indian 
Nationalisln or traduce the character of its leaders, for the excesses ol 
a few 06 their followers, who either could not grasp their meaning ot 
did not possess the patience and self-control, so necessary for the due 
reailisatioti of all high ideals. 

But^*the time has gone by when we could simply proclaim that w^e 
are not responsible for these criminal excesses, and then sit dowr 
quietly under the idea that all our dut>^ in this matter w^as fully 
discharged. Unfler the last Administration it was hardly possible for us 
either morally or physically, tq do more than this. In the first pla4:e 
there ^vas then an inherent antagonism between the policy of th< 
Governmeilt and the legitimate aspirations of Indian Nationalism, ar 
antagonism that was not^ removed even by the Reforms of Lore 
Morley. And in the presence of this antagonism, all that the Indiai 
Nationalists could do to combat these evils was necessarily of £ 
purely negative character. In the next place, even if they warned tc 
do more, they had no ^opening for it. The only fbijp of help that Lon 
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Mirlto and his advisers wanted from the people to fight this new evil 
in the count! y, was of the kind which spies and informers render to 
those who employ them. We could not educate public opinion ; we 
could not argue misguided youth out of the \<:'rong and mischievous 
notions regarding both the Nationalist ideal and the right methods 
through which it should be pursued. All this was denied us. The only 
thing possible then was to* publicly condemn these outrages, a con- 
demnation in the truth and sincerity of which neither the Governmefit 
nor the people fully believed, because it was not supported by adequate 
reasons ; or to hunt out every political suspect, by espying upon our 
neighbours. And we could not honourably do the one, and saw no 
real good in doing the other. We had, therefore, really no choice 
under the last Administration except to sit with folded hands and 
mournfully watch the progress of events in the country. 
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By the grace of God, all this has been very materially changed to- 
day. Lord Hardinge has inaugurated a policy which, instead of being 
inherently antogonistic to every Nationalist ideal and aspiration, seems 
to point to the only Hvay along which these ideals and aspirations stand 
a chance of being realised in the near future. Tliis policy does not ' 
suggest, of course, the absolute severance, at any future time, of the 
British connection with India, but it dees point, I think, to a way along 
which we may possibly arrive at a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the conflict between Indian Nationalist aspirations on the one side 
and British Imperial interests on the other. Lord Hardinge has practi- 
cally accepted the Nationalist ideal of a federal union within British 
India, which will inevitably lead gradually to a wider federation be- 
tween the present British Brovinces on the one side, and the Native 
States on the other. And this internal federation in India itself will 
finally be joined, as an equal among equals, to the larger Federation that 
is slowly growing before our very eyes in the British Kmpire — between 
the United I^ingdom and the British Colonies. With the vision of the 
true statesman, Lord Hardinge has seen the future, and has, therefore, so 
laid out the policy of the present that it may lielp to keep all the good 
of the present^ and at the same time, provide against all the possible 
dangers of the future, or at least, in any case, minimise them as much 
as it can be. And his lordship’s statesmanly instincts should be res- 
ponded to by aiT equal measure of real statesmanship on our side also. 
Like him, wq too should try and take stock of the future, and provide 
equally against the fearful possibilities that that future may have in store 
for us ‘as well. And if we can command a similar statesmanly vision, 
we shaJil see that as the future of the present British Kmpire lies in the 
gradual evolution of India into a self-governing federation of autono- 
mous •provinces that may be gradually incorporated into the coming 
Fed^ation of the British Empire upon equal terms, which is an abso- 
lute condition for the maintenance of the federal relation everywhere 
— so also any reasonable probability of our gaining any form of auto- 
nomy lies, in view t>f the Chinese menace on the one side and the Pan- 
Islamic menace on the otlier,. not in the break up, but in the continua- 
tion.of the British connection, gradually changed into the form clearly 
implied • in * the Despatch of Lord Hardinge. It is upon a careful 
consideration of all these, that I hold that the inherent antagonisiru 
between Indian^ Nationalism and the policy of the Government which 
existed during the administration of Lord Minto, does not exist with 
the policy of Lord Hardinge, and consecjuently his Government may 
have, as long as thL^ policy is pursued, the whole Jiearted sympathy and 
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support of every Nationalist in India. On the other hand, though there 
has not been an open reversal of the administrative measures of f.he 
Minto regime, yet we all do feel that a new and a wiser spirit has come 
over the Government since Lord Hardinge took up the reins of ad- 
ministration. All the repressive laws enacted by Lord Minto are there, 
no doubt. But no one having agy experience of administration will 
hold that it is either easy or eve^n wise for an administrator to openlyv 
upset everything that his predecessor in office may have done. It is 
impossible even in self-governing countries like Great Britain, for 
instance, to do so ; how much more impossible must it be, then, in a 
country like India. Lord Hardinge has not attempted the impossible. 
But though the old laws are still there, has not there been a change in 
the spirit of the Administration ? And this change has made it pos- 
sible for us now to direct, shape, and control the course of public opi- 
nion in the country, and thus, to root out any revolutionary ideas that 
may be still lurking in the mind of any section of the community, and 
has given us, once more, the opportunities for educating dur country- 
men in the true and sane ideals of Nationalism, which were practically 
denied us by the Minto Government. 

It is for these reasons that I hold that the time has come for the 
general body of Indian Nationalists to combine and organise thfeir 
forces lo combat all unhealthy revolutionary tendencies to whatsoever 
extent these may still exist in the country, and tb'Iead the political 
aspirations of the people along the lines and towards the«goal indicated 
in Lord Hardinge’s Despatch. And I feel no hesitation in saying that 
it will be suicidal folly on our part, if for any reason whatsover,* we fail 
to utilise the present opportunity. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION. 

: o : vx- 

Considering the class and character of the witnesses who are being 
invited to give evidence before the Public Services Commission, one 
,may very reasonably fear that some of the mos^^ vital issues involved in 
this inquiry may not receive due attention. The inquiry before the 
Commission, though directly of an administrative and political 
charactef, has, non-the-less, a very vital reference to our, social economy 
and inner life. High officers of State, owing to their very official 
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position and authority, everywhere exercis^ considerable social in- 
fluence, and frequently guide social evolutions ; for the simple reason 
that common people always seek to imitate what those who are set 
in authority over t*liem do. Nor is it much harmful either^under 
normal conditions, when these high officers of State come from the 
people, and are, therefore, organically bound up with the general life 
and ideals of their special culture anA civilisation. But where these 
normal conditions of the life of the state are absent, and there is an 
inevitable conflict between the social ideals and habits of the 
ruling class on the one side and those of the ruled on the other, 
one of two things must happen, namely, that either the officials 
will remain practically outside the pale of the real life and thought 
of those whose public affairs they are called upon to administer, 
and owing to this isolation fail to fully serve the larger ends of their 
official life itself ; or their dominating official influence will act prejudi- 
cially upon the course of social evolution and progress in the country, 
contributing,* therebj’', to what can onl^^ be characterised as social 
atavism, creating a brood of hybrids in the community who will repre- 
sent neither the virtues of their own social life and economy nor those of 
the communil}^ which they will seek to imitate. That this hybridism 
hafe already become a very serious menace to the purity and integrity of 
Indian life and culture, can scarcely be denied. The trends of all the 
reforms that are* C)f!;ing suggested for increasing the chances of our 
people to entev the present Indian Civil Service, are clearly towards a 
further increase of this danger. Almost all the Indian witnesses 
before tfhe Commission, while demanding the institution of simul- 
taneou?^ examinations in both India and England, for admission 
into the Indian Civil Service, have accepted the condition that 
tliose elected in this way in India shall pass a period of proba- 
tion jh E ngland, the evident idea at the back of it being that 
without'such a probation, the Indian members of the Service will not 
be the ‘^social equals” of the English members of it. One of our ablest 
representatives* Mr. . Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, went, indeed, so far 
as to say that the Indian members of the Service should live in, the 
sam^ “social surroQndings” as their European colleagues. Wliat is here 
clear and«exp)licit, in Mr. Sinha’s evidence, lies implicit in the whole 
scheme of this simultanepus examinations, which has been a some- , 
what prominent plank in the platform of the Indian National Congress. 
And if any of the*reforms demanded by our English-educated country- 
men in regard to this matter stand any chance of being accepte53 by the 
Commission, and subsequently by the Government, I think, this .®ne of 
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Simultaneous Civil Service Examinations clearly does so, hedged in 
by the conditions suggested by some of our own shrewd politicians. 
And the most vital question for the general public, who have no chance 
of sharing these enlarged opportunities to their owfci personal profit or 
to that of their sons and relatives, is, how will these affect their social 
economy and their inner life and ideals. 

The English Civilian has litde or no vital and powerful social influ7 
ence over the Indian communit}^ It is unfortunate, but inevitable 
under the present conditions. The real value, from the point of view 
of the Administration, of the larger employment of qualified members 
of the Indian community in the service of the Government lies just in 
the supposition that they will be more intimate with the people and 
thereby contribute to the efficiency and beneficience of the administra- 
tion more than the European Civilian can ever be expected to do. If, 
however, the Indian Civilian must live in the same ‘‘social surroundings” 
as the English members of it, then it follows, as a matter of course, 
that he too, his colour notwithstanding, will be socially and morally as 
much of an alien among his own people, as any European member 
of his Service. All, or almost all of our Indian Civilians have been 
more or less so up to now. 'Atid as long as the Indian Civil Service is 
maintained as a privileged body, — as a new order of official Brahmins, 
who stand in virtue of their caste, above the rest of the community, 
so long any number of Indians may be taken into this Service, but it 
will not touch even the outermost fringe of the problem of the Public 
Services in India. 

And the first thing to do here is to have a little clear thinking on the 
subject. This problem owes its origin to two things : namely, (i) the 
claim of the preset'it British Government that as long as the responsi- 
bility of governing India rests with the British people, so long the 
character of the Indian Administration must be British ; and (i:") the 
demand of the articulate Indian public that as they are the people who 
are most vitally affected by the acts of the Government, qualified mem- 
bers of their own race and community should be more largely employed 
in the Public Services than is done at present. There is a general 
acceptance of both these positions by tlie representatives of either party. 
So far the way to some satisfactory compromise is clear. An^ all that 
is necessary now to work it up, is a clear grasp of what the real charac- 
ter of the two contending claims is. 

^ And even if it be agreed that under present conditions, the British 
charade, of the Indian Administration must be maintained, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Civil Service should be manned so largely as 
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low by Britishers, The character of a Government is not supplied by'the 
Magistrates and Judges and Commissioners employed under it, but by 
those superior officers with whom rests the duty and the power of initia- 
ting and controlling tlfe policy of the State. It is so in Kngland, 
where the permanent officials and clerics stand on an altogether different 
plane, so to say, to that of the responsible Ministers, who alone deter- 
mhie and initiate policy, upon which fJie character of the Govern- 
ment depends. Magistrates, and Judges, and Commissioners, and others 
have simply to carry out the measures planned and introduced by their 
superiors. And the qualities necessary for an efficient discharge of 
their duties are intelligence and loyalty and sufficient education to be 
able to understand the meaning and enter into the spirit of what they 
have to carryout. These qualities being secured, it does not matter in the 
least, so far as the maintenance of the character of the Administration 
is concerned, whether the individual officers are white or brown or 
black, British or Indian or of any other nationality. And if this be so, 
the way to a real rational compromise would lie in the exclusion of all 
posts which carry with them the power and responsibility of initiating 
policy or directing the administration from the line of promotion of 
the members of ^he Civil Service, and to keep the right of making these 
appointments in the hands of the Crown, as is the case even now as 
regards Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief, Judges of the High Courts, 
Governors of Provifties, etc. And if this is done, the Civil Service may 
well and safely be thrown open to competition by Indians and 
Britishers and all such Colonials whose own Governments will similarly 
throw opdn their own Civil Service to the qualified natives of India 
upon st»ictly equal terms. This is the only rational solution of 
the problem. All else, the proposal to reserve this proportion and that 
proportit>n for the British and this for the Indians and the like, — are 
mere ^etty devices, calculated more to confuse the real issues than to 
solve theYn. 
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" THE REPORT OF THE DACCA UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE. 

: 0 ; 

This Report gives yet another proof of tlie healthy change that has 
come ever the Indian Administration since Rord Ilardinge came out 
as Vicero3^ No official inquir^^ in recent }'ears has been so sincerel)^ 
anxious to give due consideration to the opinions and sentiments of the 
people as that of Mr. Nathan’s Committee has evidentlj^ done ; and this 
notwithstanding all the suspicions that the nomination of its President 
had created in the public mind. It shows how the spirit of the head 
of an administration indirectl^^ and unconsciously^ affects even the 
attitudes and actions of those who are under him. This Report 
has entirely^ removed, I should think, whatever apprehensions still 
lurked in the public mind regarding the constitution and methods of 
the propof^ed University\ There is absolutely^ no room any" longer to 
fear that the new University" at Dacca will be a mere veplica of the 
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Calcutta University and will thus, limit the autliority or take away from 
tlie influence of tliat body, by placing the colleges in Eastern Bengal 
under the new University, and thus create h new partition- of. the Pro- 
Province upon an educational basis. The^ new University will have, 
in the first place, no affiliations outside the town of Dacca ; indeed, 
even the existing colleges at Dacca will be removed from their present 
sites arvd located in what gradually may develop into a new university- 
to>vn near Ramna. In the next place, it will be open to student^ froni 
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every part of the Uengal Presidency and the Province of Assam. 4t is 
the expressed wish of the Committee that 

“In order that it may fulfil its mission as a pioneer teaching and residential 
University, it should accefA freely and without preference students from all parts of 
the two provinces.’' 

And to still further maintain the ^existing educational unity of the 
Province, the new University will have n^ Entrance Examination of its 
own, but will accept the Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University as a sufficient test for admission to its colleges. 



Women’s Colleg’e, Elevation. 

Taken as a wliole, therefore, the Report submitted by Mr. Nathan’s 
CommiPtee cannot fail to commend itself to educated public 
opinion in the country. Tliere is, of course, room for criticism and 
re-consideration of details here and tliere, and we may well expect that 
the Government will pay due heed to these, before final action is taken. 
There is one nnportant omission here regarding the recognition of 
the degrees of the Calcutta University, for purposes of post gradjiate 
research and study in the new University. I think some provision 
should b^ made for this, so that in course of time the highest post- 
graduate work in the Provii^ce may be concentiated in the Uacca Uni-^ 
versity wliich from the very beginning will be far better equipped for 
it than the Calcutta University now is or is likely to be. In tile 
next place, it w^s the earnest wish of a section at least of educated 
public opinion in th^ country that the new University should ^ry to 
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Utilise Indian scholarship and indigenous talent, as far as possible, 
in its work. While suggesting that 14, out of a total of 51 
professorships, sliould be reserved for members of the Indian Kduca- 
tional Service, which means for Europeans only, •.he Committee do say 
thSt “any professors now in the country (whether European or Indian) 
who are found wortfjj^ of selectiop and are willing to come, should be 
first chosen.*^ - 

But this co^i^^sion in no way meets the wishes of those wdio would 
like to see the riew University at Dacca form the nucleus of a truly 
National University in Bengal, especially manned and managed, under 
the general supervision of Government, by qualified Indian scholars. 
It is idle to say now that there are not men to whom this work can be 
safely entrusted. Those of us who have any acquaintance with univer- 
sity life in the United Kingdom, know that even there only a few men 
have exceptionally deep or broad scholarship. And when we think of 
men like Dr. Brajendranath Seal, or Dr. Jagadish Chandra Bose, or 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, or some others among us, we cannot admit 
that it is impossible to largely man a teaching and residential university 
in Bengal with Bengali or Indian scholars. Of course European 
scholars may, indeed must, for the present, be appointed to some places 
in the new University, but one dees not sec why Dr. Seal and Dr. Bose 
and Dr. Ray, should not be given the fullest opportunity that the new 
University will provide, for shaping the culture afiH • character of the 
new generation of their own people, and give a truly national tone and 
impetus to the teachings and ideals of the new institution ? There is 
still time to reconsider this matter, and it is to be hoped diat Lord 
Carmichael and his advisers will give their most serious consideration 
to it. 

There is one recommendation of Mr. Nathan’s Committee whicli 
will, and ought to, be opposed by the enlightened public opin^km of 
these provinces. I refer to the proposal for a College for the “well-to-do 
classes.” Let it not be supposed that our opposition to it comes from 
any desire to hamper the growth in education and intelligence of those 
for whom this special College is meant to be provided. Their larger 
participation in the growing ntellectual life and activities of the 
country would be an undoubted gain both to themselves and to the 
community at large. All this is fully recognised and appreciated. But 
why we object to the incorporation of a class-college like the one pro- 
p6sed by Mr. Nathan’s Committee with the new University, is for the 
the utter^ demoralising influence that will be bound tp exert upon the 
general life of the University itself, and the gradual upsetting of all 
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our traditional, social and ethical values which it will bring about 
in even the life and ideals of the outside Indian and especially 
the Hindu community. One need not be a supporter of the existing 
svstem of caste in this^country, I think, to oppose tooth and nail any 
attempt or tendency to supplant it by the spirit and institutions of 
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the European caste-system. Tiiey call it class there and not caste, I 
know ; and there is some difference between a hereditary caste system 
which mljst inevitably be very rigid and the comparatively fluid class 
systen%*of Europe. All this I know and fully understand. Yet I do 
say that if I was forced to accept one or the other of the these two 
systems, I would without the least little hesitation prefer our 
caste-sysem witfi all its evils to the European class system with its 
tendency to subordinate moral v;jlues to those of mere wealth. is 

therefore that every Hindu with any perception of what the culture and 
civilisation of'his race actually stand for, must be opposed to the pre- 
muim that this College •for the socalled well-to-do classes will be 
bound to put upon the meaner accidents of material possessions. ^ 

Mr. Nathan’s Committee speak of similar provisions even in the 
democratic countries of Europe. But they here, firstly, beg th^ whole 
question by assuming that this socalled European Democracy ^s in 
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itself'a very superior thing ; and secondly, they forget that at least in the 
older British Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, there is absohately 
no special provision for the sons of the aristocracy. Tliere are schools 
like Eton and Harrow, where the sons of the Aristocracy are taught 
and trained : and if our new-born aristocrats desire to ape their British 
masters in this respect, no one has any right to prevent their doing it. 
Let them have special schools or colleges for their special benefit. Let 
even the Government help them with a grant for this purpose, if 
it be necessary. But to have a separate class of students in a Univer- 
sity, who will be admitted into its life and training upon privileged 
terms and live there in a style above that of the general body of the 
students of the University, will be demoralising to all concerned. For 
these reasons, the incoroporation of this College for the well-to-do 
classes with the new University should in no circumstance be allowed. 
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BABU SURENDRA NATH BANERJEE. 

Whetlier one agrees with Surendra Nath’s public policy or admin 
his personal character or not, there is one thing which every bod 
who has any acquaintance with the history of the public life of this 
country of the last thirty years must, admit, namely, that of all Indian 
public men, he is tlie only person who may justly claim an all-India 
leadership. Some of his contemporaries may have a culture much 
wider than his others may claim sounder judgment, greater farsight 
or much superior strength of character than what even the most ardent 
of Surendra Nath’s admirers would venture to prefer for him ; some 
liave high professional standing and great wealth at the back of their 
influence in the political life of their country, others, though 
without these adventitious advantages, have a reputation for self- 
less devotion to the country’s cause which Surendra Nath may 
not. have acquiVed in so large a measure : but all these facts not- 
withstanding, he is, b}^ far and above, the one man in all India, whom 
if the occasion cra'ne, a plebiscite of his Knglish-ed ucated country- 
men wou>d with an overwhelming majorit}^ acclaim as their trusted 
leader. Some are leaders of public opinion in their own province ; 
others of.their own class or communit}^; a few have even a wider cons- 
tituency, among tliat large and accomodating body of people who 
in every Indian Province are always ready to accept the profitable 
lead of g,ny one who may have won for his pu1)lic life the recognition of 
the GoA^^ernment and the oflficial classes. Put while the position of all 
these men in the public life of their country is provincial and sectional, 
that of Surendra Nath alone is, unquestionably, national. And it is 
only fitting that this should be so ; because no other man in his genera- 
tion or even before him, has contributed more to the birth and growth 
of our present national ideas and aspirations than what iSiirendra Nath 
has done.^ 

And the main secret o^ this unique position that Surendra Nath has 
undoubtedly secured in the‘present public life of his country, is to be 
found, I think, in*the peculiar genius and character of the Bengalee 
people on the one side, and in the special developments of the lintelleg- 
tV^al and social history of Bengal on the otheft 
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Df all the peoples of India, the Bengalee has always been noted 
for his keen intellectualism and exuberent emotionalism. The mighty 
military genius of the Punjabee, the incisive practical sense of the 
Mahratta, the strong metaphysical bent of the Madrasee, and the keen 
logical acumen of the Bengalee combined with the most fervid emotion- 
alism, stand side by side with one another in the composite character 
and culture of the Indian peoiple. It has been so in the past ; it is *so 
even to-day. We see it in the different shapes that the same modern 
spirit, the result of our contact and conflict with the West, has taken in 
the different Indian provinces. We have, thus, a spirit of active militancy 
in the propaganda of the Ar^^a Samaj in which the Punjabee element 
is overwhelmingly preponderent, which is entirely absent from the 
allied movements of religious and social reform in the other Indian 
provinces. Similarly, vve have in these same movements in the Mah- 
ratta country, neither the spirit of active militancy of the Punjab 
Arya Samaj nor the frank enthusiasm for the new ideas and ideals that 
have been characteristic of the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal, but rather a 
quiet recognition of the inevitable and an attempt to keep, as much as 
possible, the old forms and institutions of the national life, without any 
fuss, while submitting to the inevitable charges. And tl^is spirit of quiet 
accomodation and peaceful compromise is born of the strong practical 
sense of the shrewd Mahratta Brahmin. In Madras these movements 
have so far failed to make any perceptible progress, because, I think, of 
the simple fact that their representatives and missionaries have so far 
emphasised only their purely logical and ethical aspects, without mak- 
ing any serious attempt to discover and present any broad philosophy 
of life that may stand behind them. For the Madrasee mind will not 
accept, nor can be much enthusiastic over, anything that does not 
appeal to its heriditary love for abstruse metaphysical spe^fulations. 
This is why Theosophy, with its metaphysical subtleties on the one 
side and the supernaturalism and mysticism that go with these every- 
where, on the other, has had so far the largest and most enthusiastic 
following on the Madras side. In Bengal, the movements of modern 
thought, owing to the peculiar genius qf the Bengalee people, have been 
marked by an uncompromising rationalism on the one hand and the 
superb idealism that goes with exuberent emotionalism, on the other. 
In both his religious and his social reform* movements, the modern 
Bengalee has applied with relentless logic the root qanons of what is 
known as modern rationalism in Europe. But he has done so, not in 
the spifit of the modern materialist, whose intellectu^l standards are 
almoct exclusively sensuous, and whose ethical^values always utilita- 
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rian, but in that of the idealist who sees beyond the senses, and yearns 
always for the unattainable. 

Lo^ic and law, grammar and rhetoric, ecstatic outbursts more than 
contemplative quietude, in religious life ; and impulsive daring rather 
than calculated courage in affairs ; these are the special characteristics of 
the Bengalee people. It is these that h^ve worked for them the position 
they hold in the present-day life and thoug'ht of India. 

And Surendra Nath is very largely indebted to these characteristics 
of his race for the unique position that he has made for himself in the 
public life of his country. He entered that life, while yet a young man, 
with neither wealth nor rank, nor, — as his detractors would perhaps say, 
with even a good name. A dismissed member of the Indian Civil Service, 
he had no credit with tlie Government and the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity. The Indian press was, with the solitary exception of ^'TllE 
Hindoo Patriot,’' without power, and the Indian people vvitliout any 
voice in public affairs. And even the influence of the Hindoo PATRIOT, 
the exceptional abilities of its Kditor, — Babu Kristo Das Pal, not- 
withstanding, was due very largely, if not entirely, to its official assocai- 
tions. “The Amrita Bazar Patrika” was no doubt ^coming into 
prominence by its.courageous criticism of official acts and policy, but “The 
Patriot” was the only Indian news paper that could help make public 
reputations for our men ; and Surendra Nath, when he first commenced 
to educate public opinion in his country, received precious little help 
from that quarter. When, thus, upon his return from Kngland after his 
unsuccessful appeal against the order of his dismissal from the Civil 
Service, Surendra Nath found himself almost stranded in Calcutta, with- 
out adecClit competence behind and any reasonable expectations before, 
him, and was talcen up by Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and 
provided with a chair in the Metropolitan College at a S2flary of Rs. 250 
a mont^l, no one could predict for him anything like the high position 
that, in a few short years, he carved for himself in the life and love 
of his Knglish educated countrymen. 

Surendra Nath’s unique position in the political leadership of his 
people, is almost entirely due to Aus unrivalled powers of eloquence. 
Judged by some standards, his style ol oratory would not, I am afraid, 
be considered of the highest type. It is very different, for instance, from 
the style of Kdmund Burke, whose words carried bis audience with him, 
not merely by thpir flow and cadence, but far more, perhaps, by the , 
strength of the facts and arguments that were invariably woven into 
them. The secre^ of the great charm that Surendra Nath’s curatory 
exercises over his hearers lies, however, first in his personal magneWsm, 
6 
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vvhi-ch is a universal endovvinent of all powerful leaders of men, and 
next, in his large wealth of words and imageries whose volum.p and 
cadence carry immense audiences before them, like a mighty torent 
in high-flood. 

In fact; it is not Surendra Nath’s style only. It is the common style 
of what is called the Bengal School of Oratory. And this peculiar style 
has been so wonderfully developed in Bengal for the simple reason that 
it is best suited to the highly emotional temperament of this people, and 
for this very reason, it is most effective everywhere in religious pre^ich- 
ings. Keshub Chunder Sen, regarded by even many cultured Knglishmen 
who heard him speak, as the greatest English orator of his day, was the 
highest representative of this school. And, as a religious teacher, it 
suited his vocation most wonderfully. This so-called Bengal School of 
Oratory is, however, ill-suited to the requirements of the political plat- 
form ; and if, inspite of this fact, Surendra Natli’s oratory has been able 
to achieve so much in our political life, it is partly due to the peculiar 
temperament of our people, and partly to the spedial work that 
Surendra Nath had been called upon to do. 

Surendra Nath’s style would not suit a sober and responsible deli- 
berative assembly any where in modern civilisation. Nor have we had any 
such institution in our midst when Surendra Nath first entered politics. 
Tlie wori< that lay before him was, in fact, not of the statesman or 
administrator, but of the trumpeteer. And a more {^jcwerful trumpet for 
the call of our new-born patriotism is almost impossible \o think of. 
What was wanted then was not so much the power to think as the capa- 
city to feel. The work before Surendra Nath was, thus, more vikin to the 
religious than to the political. And it is, therefore, that his style of 
oratory became so effective at the time. Neither cold philosophy, nor 
far-seeing statesmanship, nor calculating political schemes aould have 
brought back their normal sensitiveness to a palsied people, or‘/yake up 
a commatose community. What the situation demanded was the inspi- 
ration of an enthralling ideal and the live currents of a lofty and divine 
enthusiasm. Surendra Nath found these for us ; and m'ay well lay claiiu, 
therefore, to the distinction of the regenerator of his people. 

But Surendra Nath could never have done the work that liistgry will 
place to his credit, if the ground had not been prepared by the succession 
of great men who proceeded him. Chief anjong the makers of modern 
Bengal, and to some extent even of modern India, — is Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. Ram Mohun is popularly regarded as a great religious and social 
refori^^r only. ^But although owing to the peculiar condition of Ins 
tim^, the public activities of the Raja were more manifest in theological 
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ind religious controversies, than in anything e,lse, his real message**to 
lis country and, indeed to the modern world, had reference to the entire 
leld of man’s social life. In fact, in these theological controversies he 
;tands far below the plame which he actually occupied, and whence he 
viewed the world-problem of our time, with a breadth of outlook and 
I depth of insight, rare except amo^g the very greatest of men. 
[le ♦combined in him the fervour of th;e prophet with the vision 
)f the seer, and the practical sense of the man of affairs with the capa- 
:ity for grasping the rational grounds of every act or institution, the 
leritage of the philosopher, the sagacity of the politician with the 
idealism of the poet. And he was able, therefore, to visualise the great 
ind complex Indian problem almost in all its phases and departipents, 
and thus to indicate the lines along which it should be approached for 
satisfactory solution. Others followed him in this work of reform and 
reconstruction. Ilarish Chunder Mookherjee and Kristo Dass Pal, 
Debendra Nath Tagore and Keshub Chunder Sen, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and* Akshoy Kumar IDutt , Plem Chandra Banerjee and 
Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee, all worked in different departments of the 
corporate life of their people, and prepared, by their labours, the field 
to which Surendra Nath was called. 

•In no otlier Province of India have we had, I think, such a long 
roll of illustrious public meti during the latter half of the last century, 
as we had in Bengal.'* And a new spirit of freedom, more or less strong, 
characterised the ideals and activities of all of them. Harish Chandra 
Mukherjee and Kristo Dass Pal, and after them, Sisir Kumar Ghose, — 
the first tvv^o through the “HINDOO PATRIOT,” and the third through 
the “Amr^TA Bazar Pati>iika;’ — struck this note of freedom in journ- 
alism and politics. The “Hindoo Patriot” had alwaj^s been very 
moderate 4n its tone and cautious in its pronouncements, as befitted, 
the rec^'^nised organ of the land-owning classes of the Province, 
whose private interests and public associations both equally demanded 
it. But the “Patrika” was not hampered by these considerations, 
and it commenceTl to give voice to the growing sense of irritation of 
the Knglish-educated community of the Province caused by their coji- 
fiicts v;ith the Anglo-Indian Bureaucrac 3 % with an amount of freedom 
and vigour* hitherto unknown in Indian public life. The “Patrika” 
came to special prominence under the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir 
George Campbell (1870-73), whose attempt to restrict higher education 
with the avowed object of diverting the public funds, thus set free, to 
the diffusion of pjimarj^ education, aroused a good deal of opp tsition 
fiorn the educated classes. And in their criticism of Sir George C^mp- 
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beH’s acts and policy, Babu Sisir Kumar Ghose and his brothers — 
for the *‘Patrika” has always been a journalistic joint-famil)^, — adopted 
a tone of biting satire and undisguised abuse, which first shook people’s 
nerves somewhat violentl^^, and then, graduallj^^put a new courage and 
self consciousness into them. Debendra Nath Tagore and Keshub 
Chunder Sen struck a new note of personal freedom in our religious 
and social life, which even the superior, but essentially synthetic, gepius 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy had not sought to do ; and the spirit of 
revolt and iconoclasm which these two reformers called into being in 
the community, soon permeated all the departments of our life and 
thought. No authority was too high or holy to be touched and tested 
by human reason : no institution, whether religious or social too sacred 
to be allowed to stand out of the melting pot of change and progress, 
reform and reconstruction. Scriptures and codes, sacraments and 
ceremonials, customs and institutions, priests and gurus, every one and 
everything that claimed the holy sanctions of the past, was called upon 
to present themselves before the Bar of Modern ReasoK, and either to 
stand its test or abdicate their authority. This spirit of revolt naturally 
possessed the soul of our new literature also, and found inspired ex- 
pression, in prose and verse, through a brilliant group of men, headed 
by Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee. The ‘'J3ANGAr>AKsrt ANA” edited by 
-Bunkim Chunder occupied in the history of the new illumination in 
Bengal, a position somewhat similar to what the E«cyclopeadia held in 
the history of the French Illumination of the eighteenth ctintur}^ It 
called into being a new school of literary and historical criticism, which 
though somewhat more conservative than the t heological . schools of 
Debendra Nath and Keshub Chunder, was not less rational, and which, 
because it was somewhat more sober, was not, for that reason, in any 
way less incisive or vigorous. While the Prahmo Sama^ Schools 
applied with relentless vigour the imported canons of the European 
Illumination of the eighteenth century ( modified somewhat partly b\^ 
their theistic creed and ethical emphasis, and partly by the unconscious 
influence of the spiritual inheritances of their members), «to the demolition 
of the popular faiths and current customs of the land ; the “Banga- 
DARSHANa” applied its own canons t6 the examination of the claims to 
superiority of modern European over the old Hindu ideals, apd, special- 
ly, of the presentations of Indian history and the interpretations of 
Indian culture and civilisation by' European students and scholars. 
•And all these various forces, intellectual, and mdral, religious, and 
social, ^nd political, educational, and literary, acting and reacting upon 
one another, gave birth to a new patriotism in the country, which burst 
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forth in song and verse and took ccmpltte possession of the educated 
youths of the nation. 

This was the general situation in the country when Surendra Nath 
entered his public life. The new patriotism had not as yet found a 
powerful spokesman and leader. It was the beginning almost of what 
may be called the period of intellection of our new national life. And 
at this stage of national evolution poetry and the drama and even far 

o # 

more than these, public oratory, play a very vital part in helping the 
development of the new life. Surendra Nath with his unrivalled powers 
of eloquence came to us, thus, at the very time when our infant patriot- 
ism stood in most urgent need of a man like him. And his success 
was consequently assured from the very beginning of his public career. 

Surendra Nath’s earliest work was to impart a note of realism to the 
patriotic inspirations and ideals of his country-men by relating these 
to tlie achievements and actualities of their past and present history. 
Before Surendra Nath came to the political leadership of his educated 
countrymen, their patriotism was more or less of a mere airy fairy senti- 
ment, wliich by its very exuberance tended to undermine its vitality 
and weaken its capacity to inspire practical activities. Surendra 
Nath saved our new patriotism from the inevitable fate of all voluptuous 
sentynentalism, 6y imparting to it the inspiration of the actual struggles 
and achievements of the past, on the one hand, and calling it to the 
practical work of th? present on the other. His historical addresses, 
the materials for which he drew partly from Indian and partly from 
European histories, did the first, and the Students Association, which 
he started in co-operation with his friend Babu Ananda Mohan Bose, 
and the Indian Association subsequently organised with the latter as its 
Secretary, did the second part of this much-needed work. 

• Ther^ were political organisations in Bengal even before Surendra 
Nath’s .time. But they were more or less class-and-sectional bodies. 
And tlTe general public, and especially the educated middle classes, were 
yearning'for some adequate and effective organ and organisation of their 
own to represerrt the aspirations and interests of the people. And they 
found it, under Surendra Nath’s leadership, in the Indian Association. 
It was no doubt a Bengalee orgal^isation, so far as its actual founders 
and workers were concerned; but as in its name so also in its outlook, 
the Indian Association was, particularly in its early years, unmistakably 
national. Neither the British Indian Association of Calcutta which 
is a much older organisation than the Indian Association, nor the Sarba* 
jantk Sabha of Poona, nor even the Bombay Presidency Association 
which came into ‘existence later, nor the Mahajana Sabha of Madras— 
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notVi of these had an all- India outlook. They never sought to cover 
by a network of branch and affiliated institutions, the whole continent, 
and thereby become a powerful organ of the political life of India as a 
whole. This conception of the political unity o^ India has been an 
original and persistent element of the patriotic ideals and activities of 
Bengal. It is due to many things^, — the essentially idealistic tempera- 
ment of the Bengalee people, ^he influence of the cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies of the Brahmo Samaj, the broader outlook of modern Bengalee 
literature etc, — but not the least among these have been the political 
ideals and aspirations of the teachings of Surendra Nath. Kither from 
lack of local materials or from the inspiration of a broader ideal, 
for whatever reasons it may be, Surendra Nath from the very first 
tried to relate our patriotic sentiments to the past history and achieve- 
ments of tlie other provinces of India. And as a result, these provin- 
cialities worked themselves into our ideals of the future, as organic parts 
of a larger whole, which would incorporate into itself the Punjab and the 
Maharashtra, Madras and Rajputana, as much as GuzeraV and Bengal. 
The comparatively feebler emphasis of the institution of caste among 
us, also helped to maintain greater social solidarity, and by keeping us 
largely free from the conflicts and competitions of intercaste-life and 
relations, gave us a much fuller ideal of political and national uhity 
than what the other Indian provinces had. And all these causes 
worked together to lend a supremely national meanflig and significance 
to the teachings and activities of Surendra Nath, such as could not, at 

least in his early days, be claimed for those of any other Indian 
politician or public man. 

In fact, there is every reason to think that if the Indian J^ational 
Congress had not been started under much greater influential auspices 
than what Surendra Nath or his friends had then secured tor thefr 
organisation, and if this new Institution, with all its glamour ofy ealth 
and rank, and its character as an all-India organisation, had not 
captivated the imagination of the educated classes, and diverted the 
course of our political evolution from the less ostentatioi^ but decidedly 
more vital channels along which it was being quietly directed by the 
IndTan Association, — our political actTvities and organisations would 
have been, I think, much stronger and of a far more cons^titutional 
character than they are today. Whatever ejse the Indian National 
Congress may or may not have done, of one thing there can possibly 
be no question whatever, namely, that it has pracfically killed the 
natural ^political life and activities of the people by draining away all 
the vitality from the local bodies that were being formed under the 
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guidance of the Indian Association, at least, all over Bengal a^ad 
NortliiPrn India ; and not even the later attempt of the Congress-leaders 
to build up provincial and district bodies, has so far been or will ever, 

I am afraid, be —able t+a make up this loss. That which under the 
healthier influence of the Indian Association, was slowly growing from 
within the people, the Congress, following the lead of the usual official 
ine4hods prevalent in this country, has .been trying to impose from 
without. 

Indeed, it should not be forgotten that the Indian Association had 
already started an all- India organisation itself, and a National Confer- 
ence, to which delegates had been invited by Surendra Nath, from the 
different Districts of Northern India, was actually sitting in Calcutta, 
when the first Indian National Congress was being almost surreptitious- 
ly organised in liombay. In fact, the Congress was not a people’s body 
from the very start. It was hatched in secret by a few men of great wealth 
and high professional standing, headed by an ex-official of the Govern- 
ment of India*. It had, thus, an aristocratic air about it from the very 
beginning. And it should be publicly placed on record, before those who 
know it pass away, that some at least of the most prominent members of 
the first National Congress which sat in Bombay, deliberately and of set 
pui'ftose, kept Surendra Nath out of it. It was only when the Congress 
was proped to be held, next year, in Calcutta, and Mr. Hume saw the 
utter impossibility 6f having a successful session in Bengal if Surendra 
Nath was not taken into the new movement, that he was invited to 
join it. But though the Cotigress leaders dared not keep him out, and 
was subsequently ever ready to exploit Surendra Nath’s powers and 
influence# in aid of their work, it is needless to conceal the fact that 
he never came to the actual leadership of this bod}', but, on the con- 
trar)', w^th the spirit of accomodation chai acterstic of the man, he has 
all alo-tfg submitted to be led and exploited by his rivals, many of 
whom never cared even to conceal their want of regard for his personal- 
ity or their want of appreciation of his worth. 

Of course ^Durendra Nath, like other people, has his limitations. 
He is not a very cunning politician; had he been one, he would li^ve 
playe^ his cards better than he has done, and attained to much higher 
distinctions, as distinctions go in this country, in our present public 
life. By no means an vnaccomodating person, Surendra Nath has 
never learnt the secret of converting a private surrender to a public 
victory. He is not a far-seeing statesman either, — he does not see alf 
the possibilities of a situation long before they become manifest. He 
is not even an idealist^ who can be oblivious of all practical conseq\^ences 
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in'Tiis quest for the ideal. He is not a hero, who can bravely face 
the direst personal losses^ at the call of duty. He is not even a 
Nationalist in the true sense of the term : for he never learnt anything 
of his country, its ancient literature and special culture, neither as a 
youth when he went to school among Anglo-Indians and Eurasians, to 
the Doveton College, nor in later life, and thus, both by training and 
heredity, he has been like so Miany of his contemporaries far too mlich 
denationalised to make a true and ideal patriot. But it cannot be 
however denied that with all his limitations and weaknesses, Surendra 
has been the one man in our time in this country, who has brought 
a new life into our politics and who has contributed more than any one 
else among his contemporaries to make India what it is toda^^ He 
has not given us many ideas, nor much thoughtful leading. But he 
has given that inspiration without which all else, however valuable in 
themselves, would be of no earthly use to us or any bod>^ else. 

The one fact that stands out, theiefore, above all things else in the 
life and work of Surendra Nath Banerjee is that he occupies a front 
place among that glorious band, headed by Raja Ram Moliun Roy, 
whom History will proclaim, to the future generations of this and 
other lands, as 


The Regenerators of Modern India. 



MIYTHOUOGIG;^L* MIMDUISM. 

'vxiorvsc 

SARASVATEE. 

The word mythology is of Kuropean and Christian origin. Literally, 
it means the science of myths. And the u*ord myth conveys the idea of 
untruth with it. A myth is that which has no existence in truth and 
reality. Educated Hindus have therefore sometimes resented the use of 
this term in relation to their religion. They do not consider their gods 
and goddesses as mere myths. I should have, therefore, very much 
liked to avoid the use of the word myself. But I know of no other 
word in the English latiguage which, could without any offence, convey 
the same idea. Nor is it absolutely impossible that our very use of this 
word in the sense of what we may call in Sanskrit, Devahada ( ) 

may help to take away its present offensive odour, and elevate it, in the 
way that many' another word has been elevated in course of time in the 
English language. 

The present offensive odour about the word mythology is due to the 
assumption ihat^belief in, and worship of, gods and goddesses belong 
onl/and always to a very low state of intellectual development and 
social evolution. Where these are found even among comparatively 
advanced peoples, it* is only an instance of what Tylor calls ‘‘survival,’* 
which means the preservation of primitive institutions among an 
advanced people, long after the original natural need which gave them 
birth had passed away. But I am afraid that neither of these theories 
can explain away all the difficulties of this case. 

It is true that we hav^e these gods and goddesses in what is called 
Primitive? Culture. They are found, in one shape or another, in both the 
wildest^parts of Central Africa and the Islands of the Fiji-Group, for 
distance. On the other hand, belief in gods and goddesses was common 
:o the religions of ancient Greece and Rome. We have it among 
die Chinese, in dbnneclion with ancestor-worship. We have it among 
^ur own people here, in Hindusthan. But can we put the same meanjng 
upon^all these various forms in which belief in gods and goddesses is 
found among peoples occupying such dififerent stages of culture as the 
Negro and the Fijian on the one side, and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans and the modern Chinese and Hindus, on the other? Europe 
das practically cfone this, however, so long : because Europe knows so 
little and understands so much less, of everything that stands iputside 
ifie range of its own experience or vision. With larger knowledgig and 
7 
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greater insight, which Kyirope may be expected to gradually acquire, as 
real intellectual intercourse between the Kuropean and non-Eurppean 
cultures increases, Europe will be bound to reconsider, and possibly even 
to fundamentally alter its present views and verd*icts about many things. 
And mythology will perhaps be one of these. We may then see an 
elevation of this word. 

I have neither time nor sp^tce to enter into an elaborate considara- 
tion of the origin and growth of inythoU^gy, or Dez^abada ( ) 

as I should prefer to call it. It will perhaps be sufficient for my present 
purpose to say that what is called Hindu mythology or Devabada stands 
divided into two parts : there is one class of this IJczuibada ( ) 

in the Vedas, and another in the Puranas. And it is impossible to hold 
that the gods mentioned in the most ancient Suktas of the Rigveda have, 
even where their names have been retained, tlie same meaning as the^^ 
have in the Puranas. It need scarcely be mentioned that, gei.erally 
speaking, the religion of the Vedas represents a much earlier phase or 
stage of tlie evolution of Hinduism than the religion 6f the Puranas. 
Consequently, the Vedic gods cannot possibly mean the same thing as 
the Pauranic gods. If the course of religious evolution be conceived as 
divided into three clearly -defined stages, as some thinkers have done, 
then it seems to me that the first of these stages can be fjest described 
as the Perceptive Stage, the second as the Reflective Stage, and the 
third as the Imaginative Stage. In the first stage, • man is dominated 
by his senses. His gods, at this stage, are more or less cognisable 
by the senses. Most of the Vedic gods are of this kind. In the 
second stage, the emphasis of his life is not on tlie seen but on 
the unseen. The God-idea in our Upanishads represents kliis reflec- 
tive stage of religious evolution more fully than that of either 
Christianity or Islam. But the liuman mind can never rest^ for long 
in the conflicts and contradictions between the sensuous and thev unseen 
which is characteristic of the reflective stage of religious evolution. 
It yearns for some sort of reconciliation and synthesis between these 
two necessary aspects of both the physical and the ifiental life. And 
by^ the exercise of what may best be called a cultivated Religious 
Imagination, man tries to overcome these conflicts and works up some 
sort of a reconciliation and synthesis. We find this stage of religious 
evolution wonderfully developed in our Pur^ias. Pauranic Hinduism 
is, therefore, all its popular misconceptions and misinterpretations not- 
*withstanding, a much higher thing, and furnishes a iViuch fuller vehicle 
for th^ religious life, than the Hinduism cf the Upanishads. And be- 
cause the mythology or Devabada ( ) of the Puranas deve- 
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loped after the Hindu mind had passed through the experiences ajod 
disciplines of the reflective religion of the Upanishads, it would be un- 
reasonable to place the Pauranic gods and goddesses in the same cate- 
crory either as that of (Jur own Vedic gods or as that of the gods and 
goddesses of what is called Primitive Culture. 

Many, if not all, of our Pauranjc gods and goddesses may, no 
doubt, be traced to the Vedas. But it would be difficult to deny that 
these gods and goddesses have attained a meaning and fullness in the 
Piiranas, which we do not always find in them in the Vedas. Sara- 
svatee is a well-known Vedic diety. And it is impossible to deny that 
originally it was the name of a river. We have it thus in verse 
12, in the third Sukta of the first Ashtaka. of the first chapter of Rig- 

veda that Sarasvatee ‘‘ by overflowing has created immense volumes 

of water.” In Sukta 96, M. 7. A. 5th. Chapter, 6th. Sarasvatee is described 
as “the most powerful of rivers.” In the preceding Sukta, verse i. 
Sarasvatee is glorified by the Vedic worshipper as what we should call 
in plain lAnglisti, an invulnerable water-wa3E Sarasvatee is called here 
the purest among rivers, and is described as moving onwards from the 
mountain to the ocean. In the next verse, this same river is called 
Sarasvan, which is the masculine form of Sarasvatee, and is described as 
a bdiefactor of mankind, owing to his power to irrigate their land and 
cleanse their bodies. Like all the rest of the prominent gods and goddess- 
es of Vedic Hinduis^n, Sarasvatee too is, thus, a natural object, some- 
thing that could be seen and felt by the senses. But though well with- 
in the range of man’s senses, Sarasvatee too, like the other Vedic deities 
has a clear and unmistakable suggestion of the unseen and the super- 
sensuous^in her. Sarasvatee is, thus, not simpl^^ the carrier of large 
volumes of water, she is also the purve^^or of wealth and knowledge, 
^arasval^e is distinguished by lier associations with sacrifices, and is the 
giver wealth which is the fruit of sacrifices. Sarasvatee bestows food 
on the worshipper. Sarasvatee knows all lands, and gives large earthly 
possessio*ns. Sarasvatee milks the milk, and churns butter. Nor is this 
all. Sarasvatee^is the creator of true and pleasant words : the teacher 
of people with a good understanding : and the inspirer of all know- 
ledge. These are tlie principa*! attributes of Sarasvatee, as we find 
them in Uie Rigveda. 

Nor is it very difficult Jo understand how Sarasvatee, at first meant 
to signify what may be called an apotheosis of a mere river, came 
gradully to repreSent tl)e Goddess of Learning. We find in the Veda% 
that Sarasvatee, even as a river, is spoken of as “distinguished by 
sacrifices joineef with food.” And the meaning is clear here\hat the 
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of literature and the fine arts, which all draw their ideas and in- 
spirations from this manifestation of Divine Wisdom or Logos. • 

In the text with which offerings have to be made to Sarasvatee, we 
have — 

• 

And this ^nantra also bears out the symbolic character of the 
goddess. Here Sarasvatee is described as the Source of tlie Vedas, the 
Vedangas, and the Vedanta-Vid^^a. Sarasvatee is here called also 
Bhadra-Kalee. As the “Source of Vedanta- Vidya'’ or what is gene- 
rally called also Brahma-Vidya, Sarasvatee may be identified with the 
Uma Haimavatee of the Talabaka7'opa?u'shad, where she appears before 
the bewildered gods and told them that the Worshipful Being who 
appeared before them, but whom they could not recognise, was Brahmar. 
Uma stands there as the personification of Brahma Vidya. And Saras- 
vatee as Brahma-Vidya is here evidently called Bhadra* Kalee because, 
Kalee and Uma are one. 

The text of the prayer made to Sarasvatee also proves her sym- 
bolic character. It runs thus : — 

c^f rF cim ) 

^ ^ I 

And the same idea is found in the final salutation as well. 

And if one considers all these, one finds it impossible, *>-liowevei 
rationalistic and iconoclastic one may be, to dismiss the Hindu gotls 
and goddesses as mere debasing idolatry. It is only when their mean- 
ing and purpose are both misunderstood or ignored tKiat these religious 
ceremonies, \^hich justly belong to the highest or the Imaginative St.age 
of religious evolution, may be relegated to the plane of the idolatrous ; 
and condemned, perhaps, justly, as an evil influence in ouc inner reli- 
gious life. But even here we might as wejl bear this in mind that the 
divorce between the spirit and the form of religious service is ciuite 
possible and not uncommon even where people use no outer symbols 
in thejr worship. 



a VISIT TO OR. BHRNHROO’S HOMES. 

; (o) 


In my schoolboy daj^s I remember liaviiig read of London as being 
Lhe largest, the richest, and the most populo^js city in the world, but in 
those days I was never told that it was here that poverty could be seen 
in its grimmest and most terrible form. 



Dr. Barnardo. 


It is in London that we see the starving stalking, side by side with the 
rich and the well-fed. As one walks along the stieets of the VVest-Knd of 
London, oye cannot help noticing this fact. It is brought home to one 
with such a dreadful reali.sn\ that it makes even us— although familiarity 
Iras to a great extent hardened our nature to these scenes, — shudder 
and turn away ouf face from the sight of some poor atom of humanity, 
lialf-starved, half-naked, with pinched and careworn features and 
pleading eyes, hoI<iing out a thin grimy hand, while a little voic^^begs 
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fer " just one penny to buy bread ” from a richly dressed passer-by 
who bestows but a careless glance and a cross word upon the 
little waif. This is an everyday occurrence. But it is at night- 
time when these scenes become most heart-irending, for it is but a 
stone’s throw from some of London’s largest Mansions to the Embank- 
ment, where men and women, ii) rain, snow or sleet, when the piercing 
wind seems to penetrate even the warmest clothing, have to spend the 
night, sitting on the benches until told to move on by the policeman on 
his beat. One snowy night, curiosity took me to this home of London’s 
homeless, and I could hardly restrain the tears that involuntarily 
dropped from my eyes. Is there anywhere a spectacle such as I saw 
that night, that has ever met the eyes of a student of human life ! What 
more dreadfully miserable form of poverty could one dream of, than 
what I saw here ? While I was gazing on those poverty-striken people, 
with my heart full, I noticed a policeman make a sign to them, at which 
they all got up as in a common concert, and with tottering steps 
moved on — it seemed to me that their legs would hot go, and they 
were in truth but dragging themselves. I thought it was inhuman to drive 
them like that, and 1 asked the policeman what made him 
trouble these wretched people, and how he could be so heartless 
as to have no- pity for them. The policeman very politely replied, and 
evidently with great feeling, that unless he kept them moving on at 
intervals, these people, half-starved or almost so*, 'as they vvere, would 

collapse, unable to fight the bitter cold of the winter night, — 

would be frozen to death. Oh mockery ! So these men must not dif*. 
They must live and suffer, much though they should like to put an 
end to this living death. 

These poor wretches have no protection from the bitter weather 
but their own thin and scanty rags, and no shelter above their heads but 
the canopy of heaven. And as I turned my eyes from these sad sights, 
I was attracted by the brilliant windows of the Hotel Cecil and the 
Savoy Hotel which shed abroad their mellow light upon the darkness of 
the night. Then I heard sounds of laughter wafted to me on the night air 
ari,d making my way in the direction of the sound, I found that a ball was 
in progress, and could see beautifully dressed women, their necks and 
arms gleaming with costly jewels, dancing with immaculately dressed 
men — with music and flowers in abundance.* I could not help drawing 
k contrast in my mind between the two scenes, and wondered why these 
things are so. I sat down on a bench and thought over what I had 
seen. -My imagination took me back- to India, and, in my reverie, my 
mind/ searched through the length and breadth of the whole country^ — 
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places which I had visited and of which I had read ; but, pOvTr 
though India is, nowhere could 1 find a siglit to compare with this. 
When leaving the Kmbankment, I happened to look at the mighty build- 
ings of the National C-iberal Club — and though the Liberals were 
in power — I could not help noting in my mind, how vainly do they 
boast of their forward policy for good government, and for the welfare 
of the people ; for all their Liberalism and •Radicalism could not wipe 
out this shameful' blot from the history of London — or perhaps these 
poor men were not of the people. It suddenly flashed upon my mind — 
that “everything has two sides,'’ and as one side of Kngland shows 

its wealth, so there must be another side, to show its terrible poverty 
as well. 

But leaving the West-End, if we journey to the East-End, 
what do we see there? We do not find the terrible medley of the 
rich and tlie poor as in the West-End, because everyone is more or 
less poverty-stricken here, especially is this so in the region of White 
Chapel atid Aldgate where people seem to herd together like 
cattle. Visit one of the tenement houses that abound here, and 
you will find a whole family, consisting of mother, father and very often 
four or fiv^e children, living in one small room, absolutely devoid of 
furniture, filtln^ aiwl dirt}\ More often than not, whatever money the 
parents can get hold of, is spent in drink anci the children are left to 
exist the best way tlney can. 

It is for these hapless little children, the victims of a cruel fate, 
that a small band of noble minded men and women have sacrificed 
the best years of their lives, to rescue them from a life of sin and 
misery and to train them to become respectable and hardworking 
men and women. Amongst the various institutions that exist 
to dnay in F»ngland for the benefit of the waifs and strays, one that 

admittedji^^ ranks foremost is “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” They are indeed 
a living monument to Dr. Barnardo’s nobility of heart and self-less 
devotion to'the cause of poor children. He was the founder of the 
Homes” grouped^ under his name. But the work originated with 

and came to be his, by no pre-conceived or pre-arranged plai^ 

<^f his own. The initial idea of the founder’s devoted work for the poor 
^ay be traced to a little incident. “The world knows little of the 
l^^ssengers of God,” wrote tl),e late Mr. W. T. Stead, sixteen years ago, 

his character-sketch of Jim Jarvis, the little orphan boy, who was 
h^strumental in thtf building up of the great institution which has 

attended to seventy-five thousand children since its establishment, and 
has spent over four and half million pounds. Jim Jarvis a 
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t^ft-essenger of Heaven, as it were. I daresay, it will be interesting to 
know who this Jitn Jarvis was, and how he came to be connected with 
Dr. Barnardo. The story is simple enough. Dr. Barnardo was then a 
student of the I.ondon Hospital — which by the^way, is situated in one of 
the poorest parts of London — and he used to spend his Sundays and 
some of his week-evenings in teaching a few “ragged urchins’’ the truths 
of Christianity in a rough and improvised school-room. There enrtered 
one chilly and bitter night in the school, a little boy, Jim Jarvis. He was 
shoeless, hatless, shirtless, and had only a few rags to cover his body 
from the piercing wind. Jim had no desire to learn the truth about 
Christianity^, but he entered the room only to find shelter. After the 
break-up of the class, when the rest of the boys had left, Jim lingered, 
and Barnardo, about to lock up the room, told Jim that he must go. But 
he prayed to be allowed to stay for the night by the fire To this 
Barnardo objected and asked him to go home, but Poor Jim patheti- 
cally answered “got no home, no father, no mother, no friends, and 
don’t live nowhere.” There was a ring of sincerity in the boy’s words, 
and Dr. Barnardo hesitated to conclude that Jim was lydng, so he ; 
continued to talk to Jim and at the end of the interview he learnt that ! 
little Jim’s case was not an exceptional one, and there were many like 
him, without father, mother or friends, un-fed and uncared for, passing 
the wintry nights in the back alley^s of the East-End. After giving 
little Jim some hot coffee and bread and butter tb* refresh himself, the 
same night Barnardo accompanied him to see with his 'own ey^es the 
street waifs and strays who lived “nowhere,” and the following quotation 
from Dr. Barnardo’s “My first Arab or How I began Aly Life-work’ 
will tell the readers what he found that eventful night. , 

“The pattering naked feet of alert little Jim led the way for me to a 
wilderness of old shades, tumble-down out-houses, and wreckage, 
lying near Houndsditch. But at first there appeared no sigjit of boys 
‘sleeping out’. I struck matches and peeped under barrows and behind 
boxes and piles of odds and ends and peered into hidden nooks and i 
shaded crannies and corners, but not a boy was to^be seen. No sleep* 
Jng child could be sighted, shelterd behind or under any poor screen i 
anywhere. 1 began to doubt whether Jim could make good his word, 
when Jim said, ‘Stop a irtinit and come arter me.’ Quick as a ferret 
Jim was away up over and along a boundary wall. He had stuck his 
naked toes into its spaces between the worn brickwork and mounted ; 
the wall which supported the sheds by the side of an old and mouldy ! 
wharf. With the aid of a stick he helped me up, and there as the 
mdon shone out, I saw right before me a woe^begone group of eleven 
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poor boys of ages varying from nine to eighteen, sleeping in all postures^ 
in the gutters of iron roofs, clad in their rags with not a shred 
more to cover, exposed under the open sky to all winds and weather — 
a spectacle enough to bre'lik any heart.” 

That night Barnardo’s eyes were opened. * He had thought of going 
to China as a missionary, but after seeing those poor wretches, he 
crave up all ideas of leaving Kngland and decided to devote his life for 
the poor waifs and strays of London. He had no friend, nor wealth, 
but he had a noble heart and faith in God. The same night he prayed 
and wept until morn dawned on him. It seems that God listened to 
his earnest prayers, for a few weeks later, one day he was surprised to 
receive a letter from the Earl of Shaftesbury, famed for his benevolent 
work for the enslaved and over-burdened child-toilers of England, 
The good Earl had read in the papers about Dr. Barnardo’s experiences 
in the ‘Slum-land’ and asked him to dinner in order to get first- 
hand knowledge of the sufferings of the poor children of the East End. 
And later on, with the Earl of Shaftesbury’s help and encouragement, 
Barnardo started his first home with accommodation for about twenty- 
five children. Gradually it has developed into a big institution with 
1 branches all over the United Kingdom, the up-keep of which costs 
nearly three hundred thousand pounds a year. 

It was at a Christmas party given by the Rev. Canon Pelly of the 
Westham Vicarage that I first came to know some of the interest- 
ing facts about Dr. Barnardo’s homes. An English friend who is 
greatly interested in the “Young Helpers’ League” movement which 
was also started by Dr. Barnardo, and annually contributes nearly 
thirty thousand pounds to the Home funds, invited me to visit the 

i ead-qnarters of Dr. Barnardo’s benevolent institutions to see with 
ay bwn eyes what they are doing for the ‘Nobody’s children’. Accom- 
)anied b }4 him, one afternoon, I visited the ‘Home’ at Stepney' Cause- 
way, and was welcomed by one of the officials there. In tlie entrance- 
lall my eyes fell on a notice hung up there about how the Homes work, 
wnd I do not think tt would be inappropriate to quote a few lines from it. 
I* No destitute child is ever refused admission, irrespective of* 
creed and nationalit}\ 

2. Tlie IvDmes do not admit a child who is not a destitute, unless 
in the case of a girl from evil and immoral surroundings. 

3- Food and shelter are given freely at all our ever-open doors to 
any child-waAdcrer who applies. 

4- Industrial and technical training is given to the inmf^es, 
whenever possible. 
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As a Home, Stepney has accommodation for three hundred and fifty 
lads, the average age of these being fourteen to sixteen or sorpetimes 
older. It has da^^-schools attended by those of school-going age 
and night schools for the older boys. In the day-schools there are 
four teachers and one hundred and fifty boys are on the books. The 
subjects are as in elementary schools, with religious instruction added to 
them. At ihe night-schoolii there are over three hundred pupils, vdiere 
besides following ordinary school curriculum, instructions are given in 
business-training, shorthand and typing. Lessons in first-aid and ambul- 
ance work is very popular in the night-schools. 1 passed through the 
various school rooms, the drill-3 ard, the shops with their cheerful and 
busy classes, the Swimming Bath, the engine room, the dining-hall and 
kitchen, the boys’ chapel and the four big dormitories. It is impossible 
to express in words how wonderfully things are done here. 

One great feature of Dr. Barnardo’s numerous Homes is the variety 
and extent of the industrial training which they suppl3^ Dr. Barnardo 
always recognised that the training of the bod)/ and the mind must go 
together. Each child has to work for his livelihood in after-years and 
he tried to supply each with proper equipments for life’s battle both 
by education and training in craftmanship. 

All Barnardo-bo} s of suitable age have the chance' and choice* of a 
handicraft, and it is expected of every health)/ bo)/ to have a manual 
trade at his fingers’ end, and each girl to be an expert little housewife, 
able to wash and cook and sew and manage a cottage.' Whenever 
the boys are over school-age, as is the case with most of the Stepney 
inmates, they are apprenticed to various trades, and technical classes 
are held for their benefit. The period of apprenticeship ^varies from 
three to five years according to the trade. Tlie following is a list of 
the Stepney Trades : each of these has a shbp to itself iit which* tlic 
craft is taught by an experienced master. ^ 

Bakers 
Blacksmiths 
Boot-makers 
Brush-makers 
Carpenters 
Harness-makers 

It would cover pages to give the exact ijripression the Homes created 
on my mind, and the various works that are done by this splendid 
institution cannot be described in one article. As Dhave already taken 
up much space, I intend to conclude my narration another day. 

/ NlflANjAN PAL. 


Mat-makers 

Printers' 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsters 

Wheelwrights. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

I. — The London Polytechnic. 

*■ • 

Why does India lag behind the other progressive nations of the 
world in matters educational ? I daresay the majority of my country- 
men will put the blame on the shoulders of the Government of India ; 

— but is it really so ? I am not going to contest the truth of this allega- 
tion, but leave it to the judgment of the readers to decide for them- 
selves if the fault lies with the Government of India alone. Almost in 

every country it has been 
the people always, and not 
the Government, who have 
taken the first move in 
educational matters, such 
as the establishment of un- 
iv^ersities and the founda- 
tion of literary and scienti- 
fic societies. In a series of 
articles I intend to show 
wliat the Knglish people 
have done and are doing 
for their own education, 
without depending on the Government. State*aid necessarily implies a 
certain amount of State-control and, consequently, some curtailment of 
independence. And the British public do not wish that their educa- 
tional activities should be controlled by the Government. 

The other day I was present at a meeting of the London Inter-Col- 
legiate Union to hear a well-known Knglish educationist open a dp- 
bate as to whether the Knglish educational institutions and hospitals 
should be owned by the State. Inspite of the fact that the Government 
of England manages the affairs of the State with the suffrage of the 
people, I jvas surprised to find the majority of the debaters express 
themselves against the pripciple of state-ownership. There are very 
few Government-aided educational institutions in England, and 
fhe hundreds oP technical colleges and schools that exist in'^ 
Great Britain, are the result of public efforts. Why is this not the case 
lo India ? Are we less charitably disposed than the English ^blic ? 



The King and Queen at the London 
Polytechnic. 
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T|ie answer will certainly be an emphatic ‘No." Our failure lies not in 
want of charity but rather in our lack of organisation and united e^orts. 

The finest example of what a little sacrifice and organisation can 
do for the betterment of the educational system is to be found in the 
London Polytechnic. This institution was founded about thirt3^ years 
ago by the late Quinton Hogg. Born amidst all the luxuries and 
opportunities that wealth could procure, he did not follow in the foot- 
steps of the average wealthy 
man and pour his money 
where it was scarcely need- 
ed. Instead, he decided to 
devote his riches for the 
education of those of his 
fellowm^n who were less 
fortunate than himself, yet 
not less willing to benefit 
by the advantages that 
The Workshop. educational institution 

could offer. He commenced with a small class of twent\/ youths 
which subsequently grew into a night-school and finally resulted 
into the present Polytechnic. The term Polytecfmic is derived 
from two Greek words which signify either “man^^ trades” or “many chil- 
dren.” The either meaning fits very well to the aims^and objects of this 
great institution. The Polyteclmic has fully justified its title, *for while 
many a trade is taught there, a good many thousands of children and 
youths, getting a sound traning in the various trades, have gone out into 
the world to take their places as honoured and useful members o/ society. 
Its success has been phenomenal. Since 1882 upwards of 64, ^>00 young 
men have joined as members and over 276,000 students have been en- 
rolled. In 1882 there were but 8,000 students in evening classe^: in all 
London, and now there are annually upwards of 32,000 members and 
students in the Polytechnic alone with an average nightly attendance 
of 5,000 students during the winter months. • 

The Polytechnic was rebuilt in 1911 and equipped at a cost of little 
over seventeen lakhs of rupees. Of tliis amount more than nine lakhs 
was subscribed by the students and members of the Institute, the 
balance being raised by public donations. It js interesting to note that 
• over nine lakhs was voluntarily subscribed by the students alone whe 
in no way wealthy and had to sacrifice not a little df their personal 
comforts to make up this huge sum, as they all coxnc from the lower 



middle^nd the working classes. 
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The work of the Polytechnic is three-fold, vLz i. Kducational, V.y- 
evenigg classes numbering more than 600 each week, in over hundred 
different subjects, to train and fit young men and women for their life- 
work and make them more efficient in the trade or occupation they 
have adopted. The fees charged for these are so low as to prove an 
evidence of earnest desire for benef^tting the students rather than a 
serious attempt to defray the cost inctured. The educational work 



Technical Laboratory. 

carried on in the. Polytechnic is exremely varied in character, the 
following being the brief outline of its general activities : — 

School of Eng-ineering-. 

Day and evening departments for students, sixteen years of age and 
upwards.-. Courses of instructions are given in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Motor, Marine and Civil Engineering. 

c 

School of Architecture. 

Is open to students of sixteen years of age and over. Courses in 
Architecture, Surveying, Building and Decorative trade are given. 

School of Photography. 

The day and evening school of photography is open to students 
who wish to learn photography for professional purposes. That this 
department is eminently successful in its methods of instruction is 
abundantly proved by jhe unsolicited testimony of nearly five 
thousand pupils, more than half of whom are professional workers. 
Nearly all the heads of the Photographic Schools throughout England, 
many of the leading professional and pictorial workers, many head- 
<^perators and managers, both with purely photo-engraving and^hoto- 
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^.gc4;aphic firms, were trained in the Polytechnic. Instructions are given 
in miniature painting, natural colour photography, photo-engraving, 
professional portraiture and liand-finishing of photographs. The even- 
ing courses are open to those who are engaged iTi the trad e and wish to 
perfect their knowledge. 



The Chemical Laboratory. 

Commerce and Business Training*. , 

Day and evening sections providing special organised courses for 
those wishing to enter business houses etc. are given. The courses of 
instruction comprise shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, banking, 
auditing, etc. 

Day and Secondary Schools for Boys from Twelve 

Years of Age. 

There are two sections (1) the technical section, being intended to 
provide a training for boys who wish ultimately to enter the Kngineer- 
ing and Building trades or other technical occupation. (2) The Com- 
mercial section provides a sound general education with a corrfmercial 
basis in the upper form. In addition to the abov^e sections, there are 
numerous evening courses and classes in such subjects as Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics. Natural Sciences and Languages. There are cdso 
day and evening classes in domestic economy subjects. 

A comprehensive and attractive series of lectures is arranged each 
year on various subjects including Art, Knglish literature, economics, 
commercial law, child-study, ambulance, citicenship, etc. 

II. Its aim has been and is to provide a club and rendezvous for 
young people between the ages of sixteen and twenfy-six where every 
reasonable facilities are offered for the formation of a steadfast character 
and t^e friendship. These clubs and societies are organised, managed 
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and financed by the members themselves. They achieve a double pur 
pose. ,They afford opportunities for physical development and social 



^ The Biolog'ical Laboratory. 

intercourse to the members, arid a training in executive management 
for the committee, officers, etc. 

Spiritual. 

» 

IH. By practical undenominational religious services to help in de- 
/eloping that wliich differentiates man from all other forms of life and 

iiakes him superior ^o them, and to recall the ideal which has inspired 

•* 

50 many to live noble lives instead of dreaming them, and to encourage 
3ne another in the service of Him who bids us by love serve 
)ne another.^ 

The advantages and opportunities of such an institution are indeed 
incomparable. The more I think of it, the more I wonder if we can 
lof find ft Quinton Hogg amongst so many of our “lords and chiefs” 
vvho haviip suddenly found themseves so rich as to be able to easily 
contribute ^24600,000 for building an Indian Navy ! 

I may mention here, that I shall be pleased to give any information 
required about this Institution ; or the reader may apply direct to 
Robert Mitchell Esqr., Director of Education, the London Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, London, VV. 



IINSUR^^INGB /\1ND GO-OPBRf\TIOIN. 

A PLEA FOR A CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE 
UNION IN INDIA. 

J. 

At a time when every mind appears to be bns^' with schemes of Agricultural, 
Industrial and Economic reform, when every effort, alike of Oovernment and of 
patriots, seems to be bent upon doing something to raise the material, moral* and 
social status of the poorer classes, and the plaintive cry of the destitute, the 
suffering, the helpless, the homeless, and tlie foodless maybe heard appealing for 
relief everywhere, no excuse should be needed for calling attention to a move- 
ment wliich, adopted and developed in tlie West, has proved more helpful than 
any other in furthering the ol)jects aimed at, and which among us has thus far 
scarcely attracted sufficient notice, viz, — The Co-operative Movement. 

In India, the agricultural crisis is severe. The pressure of population and of 
foreign competition renders it necessary to cultivate land as thoroughly as 
science and art can devise, and yet as cheaply as good business arrangement can 
secure. All sorts of jmnaceas have l^een proposed, but the onl)' availal)le one 
is that which is but partially tried, 7^iz. Self-Help. The dilliculty is, how is this 
remedy to be developed and applied d'he cultivator is in need of caj)ital, of 
experience, of initiative, of self-reliance ; the more intelligent or richer proprie- 
tors stand afar off. Therefore, the true agricultural reme^ly must l)e found 
in the Co-operativ’c Associations of various classes : one remedy, diverse 
applications, 7:iz., the supply of credit, the development of knowledge, the stimula- 
tion towards new departures, the 7\7pproacli??ieii/ of cla^sJcs, the education ii^ 
wider ideas and in business-like habits. 

France, Germany, Belgium and Italy have developed the .system of Associa- 
tions to such an extent that it has permeated in var}'ing degrees the co-operatiNc 
life of all the Furopean countries. And to omit the study of these Associations 
would be to omit nearly the whole question of co-operative supj>ly and sale, to miss 
the connecting link between the farmers and their organisation, and ^to neglect 
the guiding and co-ordinating force which moulds the separate co-operative 
entities, the credit banks and the productive societies. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, the British Agricutural Organisation Society, the 
Danish Co-operative Union, the Fast Swiss Union arc al^so doing important 
work in their respective countries. But none can equal the thorough organisa- 
tiofi and influence of the French Syndicates. Practically the whole agricultural 
population of Japan is united in various forms of Associations ; probably there 
is no country in the world, not even Germany, where Associations have taken 
such a hold, and, though of recent growth, asre beginning to exert so much 
influence. But Germany is verily the model country for Co-operative Associa- 
tions and in Germany the Associations have been the parent Af every other form 
of co-operation. The study of the Associations here includes the study of the 
whole #f the Agricultural Organisation. 
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The earliest forms of Associations in Germany arc related to the ‘supply’ cf* 
agricultpral materials, pirst came the Kontrolle or test-stations between 1850 and 
1870 with their lesson that they were effective in proportion as they were utilized 
by organisations of purcltasers. 'I'hc German Agricultural Societies began 

to act as informal supj)ly-agents for their members in different provinces. These 
societies were divided into sections managed by expert business-committees called 
Jvasinos, which were very successful in spieading the habit of association among 
farmers and in pioneering the movement towards wholesale centralization ; 
which latter resulted in tVie formation of a General Union. TLfie General Union, 
tlie Provincial Wholesales and the General Agriculturists* Association (a non-co- 
operative body) all joined together in 1889 in fighting against a powerful Kartel, 
but without success. In 1897, another powerful Association called the Supply 
Union of German Agriculturists was formed. 'I'his was joined by every section 
of agricultural co-opieration — Neuwied, Darmstadt, the J 3 avarian Union, the 
parmers’ League at Berlin together with the non-co-operative German Agricul- 
turists’ Association, and in 1898 one and a half million farmers of all grades 
were connected with it. d'hus have (ferinan agriculturists been drawn together 
to form, over and al)o\'e their own supreme General Pinions, their supply Union 
which is a purel}' business machine, national in scojae and registered at law as a 
Limited Companw When it was founded, the Union had onl\'278 affiliated 
societies ; on i st January the alliliated societies numbered 19,578, consist- 

ing of. one Central Pbiion (Raiffeisen), no less than 500 local and 21 central so- 
cieties, 41 natioi’ial and provincial union-, consisting of 58 central and 4.587 indi- 
\idual societies, and is the present moment the largest co-opcrati\’e organisa- 
tion in the wt?iid- Of the 19,578 societies 12, 614 are savings-and-loan banks, 
2,081 supply-societies, 2,000 dairies and 2,883 societies of various classes. The 
remaining kinds of associations are off-shoots from the central stem of credit and 
supply, being later in ap)pearance chronologically and smaller in number and im- 
portance. ^ 

•The loc^l agricultural societies in Germany are supplemented by agricultural 
unions, great and small, which have been a material factor in improving the 
general p?>sition. They are devoted to tlie collection, utilisation and propagation 
of agricultural knowledge and experience gained by theory and practice, and 
to the furtherance of the interests of agriculture in its commercial and economic 
^tsj)ccts. The great measure of success which lias hitherto crowned the efforts 
of the agricultural unions is principally due to their method of organisaticin, 
^vhich seeks to unite all the different branches into large and powerful 
corporations^ with well-defined objects. l^eginning with the small local 
unions, there follow branch, disW'ict, and country unions, all these being united 
logether in the central and provincial agricultural corporations of the smaller 
States and Provinces.* These are again United into the highest agricultural cor- 
porations of the larger Stales, which often possess a semi-official character, as 
for instance, in Prussia, the Land Economic Council ; in Bavaria, the A^ricul- 
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**Xural Council ; in Saxony, the Cand Cultivation Council ; and so forth. The apex 
of the whole organisation and the highest expression of German agricultural life 
is embodied in the Imperial German Agricultural Council. In addition to these 
semi-official Agricultural Bodies there exist other special associations which have 
been formed for the purpose of furthering the interests of special branches of 
agriculture and agricultural industries. One of the bodies in question, the 
German Agricultural Association, has a membersliip of 15,000 and the 250 Asso- 
ciations in Bavaria have a membership of about 60,000. 

The histoiyof these Associations in different countries shows most clearly 
that in every one of them the co-operative movement is governed, not only by a 
tendenc}' towards unification and expansion, but hy federal and centralising ten- 
dencies also, and that it is only Iw Associations that agriculturists have attained a 
rapid and thorough progress ; and that a score of united men will go further in 5 
years than a thousand isolated units in a generation. The Associations awaken 
and strengthen in the cultivators the desire to improve their cultivation and 
develop their land. d'hey aim at much more than the imj)rovcment 
agricultural methods : rather at obtaining a co-operative existence fin- 

groups of peasanti*}', as well as the develoijment of their* material, mental, 
and moral resources, thremgh self-help and co-operative effoit ; and they suppl}- 
that co-ordinating influence furnished ad c\v//'a }'et, exerted within the people 
themselves and their immediate neighbourhood, which alone will unite indi- 
vidual and isolated cells into an organism. Phidowed with a trul}' democratic 
character, the Agriculural Association comes like a medium of economic eman- 
cipation to small cultivators whose forces it helj>s to inci\Nase b}' adding organisa- 
tion similar to that of institution, for technical and ])ractical training, ss an element 
of harmony and concord among the different categories of tlic rural world. 

The aims of the Union are both material and intellectual. d he material side 
is represented b}' the Wholesale Societies, the intellectual side by the Central 
Unions. In some ccj>untries, like Denmark and Servia, the wcjik^of both is 
carried on by one organisation, the Wholesale Society and the Central Union 
working together under one committee and one roof. Sucii federations facilitate 
the co-operation of a large number of industries, their economic adjustment to 
national requirements and their democratic organistaion in the interest of the 
masses. As the experience of the Danish and German Wholesale Societies proves, 
a number of agricultural and industrial enterprises can be *successfull3^ carried 
oi\ by wholesale federations, and are capable of developing into productive work- 
shops of the best type. In those countries where the agricultural societies 
have well develop)ed, the economic federation of these societies, as .represented 
by the national wholesale societies, has combinec^ with intellectual federations in 
the form of Central Unions. On these Unions devolve the drawing up and 
■ diffusion of correct co-operative principles and teachings. ^ They represent the 
interests of the affiliated societies in State legislation, administration and 
adjudication. Co-operative education, which aims at turning out the greatest 
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possible number of good co-operators, is also, in their hands ; and finally they 
liavc to, take the necessary steps to oppose all attacks on the societies' and the 
members' interests embodied in them. 

In fact, the i)rogress of •agricultural societies, their rapid spread and their 
healthy internal develo|3ment at present depend to a very large extent on the 
activity of their Union. In short, it may be said without exaggeration that the 
C’o-operative Movement does for the development of the co-operative life within 
the circle of the local societies, exactly what the Slate does for the life of the nation 
in its communities. Without it there is no securing no steady growth, no co-opera- 
tive ideals, and no co-operative literature or press. It is the Union which brings 
Older and system into the movement and raises it to the level of a national 
institution, that is to sa}’, to one of general importance, educating and enlarging 
the minds of the co-operators to understand the great economic and social aims 
of the movement. Finall}^ the most important element for the advance of the 
agricultural co-operation, its mental calibre, would be wanting, were it not for 
the work of the Unions in training and pre|)aring as large a number of experi- 
eiiced and enthusiatic co-operators as possible to carry on the propaganda. By 
establishing a })ress, through which knowledge of the movement 

ol)tained Iw ex[)erience can l^e collected and {placed at the disposal of all inter- 
ested in it, by the organisation of a SA stematic propaganda, l)y means of lectures 
and the circulation of jiamphlets, by arranging congresses and festivals, by issuing 
}'ear-l>ooks and contacting statistics, the Union stimulates the minds of hundreds 
and thousands of fanners, giving them cHlucational facilities and firing the in- 
creatix'c energy without which no mo\emenl can make rapid and thorough 
progress. * 

II India. 

In India such Associations are entirely wanting, and yet it is in India that 
they are most needed, d'he ignorance cf the Indian peasant, bis isolation from 
the outside ^’orld, and the conscejuent ignorance of modern methods, incredulity 
in regard to anything outside bis own ancestral modes, whether of cultivation, 
business or finance, and his exploitation by trader, broker and usurer alike, 
rccpiire tl¥at he should be stimulated, strengthened and educated in modern 
methods and business practices calculated to reduce his expenses, to increase and 
improve his produce, and to give him a larger sliare of it. 

That is the iminediate object of these associations, while, as shown above, 
there flow from Associations, as they develop, incalculable other benefits, ijot 
merely economic, but intellectual and moral, as, for instance, development of self 
mutual telp, of thrift and providence, of foresight and calculated effort, of self- 
leliance and independence coupjed with friendly union and mutual intercourse, 
but the great difficulty in these associations is not merely starting them but in 
sustaining their earlyjife till, being based on proved usefulness, they form part 
of the customary organisation of the village. An association, if it is to be more 
than a mere debating society, or more than an artificial organisation witl?Yonly a 
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Stimulated and temporary life, must have certain well-defined and practical aims ; 
it must yield tangible benefits, or the ryot will have none of it. I he^ mistake 
hitherto has been that a petU' society imposed probably on a few farmers includ- 
ing the village souhars by the external enthusiasm of- Honorary Organisers and 
other influential gentlemen, or by the influence of the l^egistrars or other (jovern- 
ment Officials, has not justified its novel and unsouglit-for existence to its mem- 
bers by giving them some tangifile result. d'he work done by the Govern- 
ment in jfioneering the movem'ent deserves recognition. The co-operative credit 
movement, has on the whole, sliown a life and vigour which has never before 
been witnessed in any other country within a short space of 8 years, and tlie 
progress made is quite jdienomenal, such as has nowhere else been previously 
known. d he mox ement, however, has not advanced in other and more important 
spheres of agricultural and industrial co-oj)eration and the credit movement ma\ 
be said to have only touched the hem of the economic life of iliis great and 
populous country. 

The object of the Government should be gradually to shift the work of tlu* 
movement from its shoulders to those of the jieople themselves, recognising that 
it is not that which is done /'or the j>eoj>le but that which is done fy the ])eo})lc 
that is trul}^ beneficial and that real progress can come only from within. 
This, how^ever, is impo.^sible unless there are })Oj>ular bodies to take up the woik. 
Government can cx])criment and jaoint the better wavy but it is onl}* the 
pcoj)le themselves who can vvoik out the several improvemenls. It is here that the 
Associations step in ; their exjierts and the more intelligent of the member.^ 
receive and assimilate the new knowledge and not only work the knowledge into 
local fact but inlluence the more conservative or ignorant members *uito following 
their lead. 

d'he object of the Co-operativ^e Union that is proposed now is, therefore, to 
help Government in the furtherance of the objects of the movement by under- 
taking such functions as the peo]>le alone can perform through their* associaticjiis 
most economically and usefully, and to prepare and train a class of men on whom 
this work can be safely shifted. ' 

The functions of these Associations may be classified as follows : — ^ 

(1) Agricultural Credit. 

(2) Agricultural Su})ply, including the j)urchase of seed, stock, machiner\ , 
implements and other agricultural requirements. 

^ (3) Agricultural Sale, including collection of produce from the members 
of the societies and the sale thereof in the liest markets at the greatest 
profit. 

(4) Agricultural Production, including the promotion of rural industries aiul 
the raising of good and increased crops. 

(5) Agricultural and Industrial Kducation, including the study and develoj'- 
ment of agriculture and industries, establishment of reading-rooms, 

^ experimental fields, museums. See, 
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(6) Improvement of cattle, including the provision of stud cattle, and the 
employment of veterinary expert s. 

(7) Improvement of lands, including the cann ing out of |)rojects of irriga- 
tion, drainage, plantation or other agricultural developments, reclama- 
tion of waste-lands, building houses and roads, tramways etc, for the 
improvement of the estates and villages. 

{8^ Crop, Famine and Cattle Insurance, including insurance against drought, 
floods, hail, excessive rain, insect-pest c^c.,* as against disease and death 
of catlle. 

(y) Petty Industries, especially Weaving and Shoe-making. 

(ro) All /itration, including all differences arising between members whether 
owing to domestic or j)u]jlic aflairs. 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 

; (*' : 

CINEMATOGRAPHY AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

I wonder if the Indian {>ul)]ic liave an adecjuate idea of the possibilities of 
(.'inematogrnph}’, both as an educational medium and as a commercial venture. 
'1 his new' industiw' is still in its infancy, and its field is still uncxjilored. Tlie 
future possil)ilities of Cj Aeinatography as a business concern ha\e not yet been 
fully realiseu* even in Fnglaml, and the only country llral has foreseen its 
commercial anti educational value is America. Insj)ite of tlieir many faults, — 
tlicir corrupt political organisations and trusts- it must be admitted that no 
other nation can beat the ‘ Y ankees ' in their splendid organising power and 
Inisiuess enterjirise. In five } ears’ time they have built up a vast business to deal 
witl^ and trade in Cinematography aiul it may be safely asserted that at the 
present lime they control the market. I was told the other day by a prominent 
laiglish iTlember of the trade that it was due to the enterprise of their cousins 
across the seas that Phigland owes its thousands of Picture-Halls and scores of 
l)hoto-play manufacturers that have brought happiness and sunshine in to so many 
homes. It has given employment to at least from a hundred thousand to a 
hundred and fifty thousand men and women, besides catering for the recrea- 
tion and amusement of the poor workers wlio cannot afford to pay for the 
hixury of a ^at in a tlieatre. Not oidy docs it teach and amuse people but it 
has, in many instances, helped tq keep them from drinking saloons and public 
houses. 

Cinematograph halls have thus become a great success in Europe and 
America, both financially and morally* English and American capitalists are 
now diverting their attention to a different direction. All who have observed the 
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sudden growth of picture-palaces in Kngland and America will certain!) 
admit that if they could be once introduced in Oriental countries like India and 
China they would find a much wider field. I am told that, so far as they have 
been introduced into Bombay and Calcutta, Cinemr^ Halls have been a great 
success financiall) , and that a new Syndicate is being formed in I.ondon for 
building and eqnipj)ing Cinema Halls in all the large cities of India to provide 
for the amusement of the peoj)le. Our lack of enterprise is indeed a matter (d 
great regret, for I do not know" why our financiers should not combine to extend 
this educative form of refined amusement to India before it is too late. I'y 
doing so, not onl\’ will the)’ get the full value for their in\'estment, but in a wa\ 
they will help the cause of mass-ed ucation also. 

It is not so much a matter of monc)- however, as the estimate given below 
will show. It is rather a question of enterprise and organisation. I say tliis 
because I have so little faith in the ‘ great financiers * of our country, and I be- 
lieve there is hardly a single instance where the)- have not come too late into ilie 
field to make any successful attempt to ]>revent foreign caj)italists from extiloiting 
their country. A little mone)- is required to start a C inematograj>h business and 
much may be made out of it. 

There are two different openings in this trade, (i) The building and manage- 
ing Cinema Halls, and (2) ?vlanufacturing j)hoto-})la) s. 

The initial cost of l>uilding and equipjdng a Cinema Hall in India with a 
sitting capacit)' of five hundred will be from ^icca to /■i 500 and a working 
capital of ^500, making ^ 1500 to /^2cca in all. d'his will be sufllcienl tri 
start the business. For tlie information of ni)- readers I gi\e below an estimate 
of probable receipts and expenditure I\Iy calculations are basted on {personal 
knowledge and ex[)erience of Ivnglish Theatres, and the estimated j>rofits are no 
exaggeration. 

( 1 ) W eekly J^.xpe rises. 
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WEEKLY TAKINGS. 



(Capacity of tuk 

• 
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4 
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I 2 

0 


weekly ex{)eiises 

22 

* 5 

0 

341 

4 

0 


profit 

... T 5 

3 

4 

227 

8 

0 


This shows that hy invcstiiyi:; a sum of ^1500 to ^2000, it is not difficult to 
make a j^rofit of ^15 or k's. 225 a week, ami 1 am sure it is enough to prove the 
prospects of such a l)usiness. Such profits and more are made bv almost all 
tlie Cinema-I lall-ow ncrs in I.oudon and I make this statement being sure of 
wliat I am sa\ ing as I have had the opj)orUinity of verifying its truth. 

Now about the manufacture of films. 1 his business is more profitable than 
the other and can* be begun with only a capital of jCxooo or Rs. 1,5000. 

(2). d'o tit up and c(]uip an ui>-to-date photo-p>lay manufacturing studio 
including camera, dovelojiing accessories, yirinting frames, dark-room fittings, 
etc., will roughly cost about ^^300. This will be the initial expense. Then 
comes die C|uesiiori of filming and jiroducing a photo-}>lay. As a rule the plioto- 
plays that are produced l>y Emglish and American firms \’ary in length from 
500 t^) 2000 ft. and lh^'»i'Ost of production varies according! v. But on an average 
the cost of •|)roiluci ng and filming a photo-|)Iay rarely exceeds is per foot. Of 
course, the cost of production in Imlia will be much less. Supyiose an Indian 
tirm iiroduces Kalidas’ Sakuntala as a one-reel (loooft) ]>hoto-p>lay, I do not 
think the cost will be more than ^'250 inchuling everything, even if the main parts 
are actetl Hy Star Indian artists ; ami to jirint ten cojiies of the same will 
cost about ^86.6. If these eleven lihns are sold to some lairopean or Ame- 
rican film merchants, it w ill easih' fetch jC ^ SO for each film, that is, ^1,660 
for the efhven lilms. riius by investing ^336.6, a profit of ^ 1,323.14 can 

easily be made. But instead of selling the^dilni outright to some firm it is 

always advisable to let them out on hire, and in this way more profit can be 
made. ' 

There is a very good opening for Indian films. The cinema-patrons alw^}^s 
want to see something new and exciting, and the Red Indian and Wild-West 
pictures that were once the rage have now diminished in popularity. The 
plioto-pla\' producers are now ^looking for new materials in India and the East 
J^ncl this is the time for enterprising capitalists in our country to take the business 
m hand. * 

Apart from all commercialism in the Cinema trade, one great thing can he 
^tchieved for Ihe good of India, and that is to present her before the world 

she really is — her culture and her people in their daily life. will 

fi 
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certainly serve to chang^e the idea many foreigners have that tlie Indians are 
a kind of seini-ci vilised people, worshipping idols, and have hideous Inanners. 
Speeches in the platform and writings in the press can never do what 
the cinema can in these directions, l)ccause everybody all over the woilj 
visits the picture-theatres ami nothing can imj>ress a man so much as a 
play can, ‘‘Nothing venture nothhig gain* is but too true a sa} ing, yet in 
this particular business much ai a \enture is not necessary. With little rislc 
much may be' done for the good oi tlie investor, for the good of his |)eo|)le and 
his country. The Uurl^ar pictures which are dail}' shown here at the Scala 
Theatre have not failed to make ])eo])le say things that are indeed comt)limentarv. 
Often, when present at the performance, liavc I heard remarks ])assed by ladies 
and gentlemen, hoy^ and girls. “Are they m^t fine horsemen, " ‘dsn't he a line man, 
“How lovel}' India must l>e*\ “I would love to be out there*'. And if these 
people can see us in our home-life living peacefidly and iingrudgingl}' content with 
what we have got, and thatlin no way are we half as bad as we are known to be, 
there will graduall}' grow a body of friendly critics in this counti*}' who, uncalled- 
for, out of their own convictions, will say a word for poor India, when necessaia . 
You would be doing a great service to the country if } on dwelt on this subject at 
length, to create an interest in it in the minds of those who may, if tliej' will, 
take this in Iiand. 


1 shall be onl\* too happ\' to answer any encjuiries regarding this matter 
and to the best of my al>ibt}’ help those who intend to start the business. I 
have the opportunity, being myself concerned with one of the largest hlm- 
rnanufacturing firms here. • • 


Ton don, 7 

January 3rd, 1913. ) 
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CLIRRBINT BiTBR/\TURB. 
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I INDIAN. 

BANGADARSHANA. 

( Jy e nil I ofT/h ly . ) 

( US D ECKM B KR- J AN IT AR V — 3 1 9. 13. S. ) 

[Contents : — (i) Life and d'eachings of Sree Chaitanya Mabapral^hu — a serial : 
l aiak Chandra Ray. (li) Tlie Unties of Women : Yateendra Nath Gupta, (iii) Poison 
in Animals and Veg^elables : Jagadananda Ray. (iv) I’opular Education and Social 
Constitution : Pijiin Chandra Pal. (v) The Story of the Stars : Kalinatli Mukherjee. 
(vi) Scientific Cosmogony in the Vedas : Seetal Chandra uhakiavartee. (vii) Avyasa- 
^’oga : Seetal C'handra Chakravartee. (viii) The History of the Indian Currency : 
Kajendralal Achar)’a. (ix) The ( )rigin (T Man : Sliashadhar Ray. (x) The Meaning 
ol \’edic Authority : Hipin Chandra l*al. (xi) The IMiysical Forms of the Emotions : 
Ihpin Cliandra Ikil. (xii) I lie Nationalism of Brahma Bandhav CJpadhyaya : Bipiii 
Chandra lhal. j 

Popular Knuu.ATioN and Social CoNsriTuriON. 

d'liis is the last of a series of articles in \vhicli Bahu Bi])iu C handra Pal has 
been discussing the merits, or rather tlie demerits, of Air. (3okhale’s scheme of 
compvdsory primary education for India. d'he fundamental principle in the 
social structure of India is co-operation as distinguished from that of industrial 
l*hiio])e, \shith is com }>etition . I'he joint-family s> sicm represents the organic 
sliape that thi^ princi])le of co-operation has taken in India. This joint-family 
system sn|>plics the most natural vehicle for co-oj )erative labour, which is really 
the best and strongest Inilkwark of the economic life of the Indian ])oor. Compul- 
sory primary education, intiodiiced by legislation, directed and controlled by a 
( iovernmenl^re})rcsenting h'uroi)ean ideas anil ideals, will lead to inevitable social 
(lisru[)lion. such as has hap]>ened among the haiglish-educaled classes all over 
liufia. Om* of the objects of the proposed scheme is evidently to enable the 
masses to^lakc j)art in modern industrial movements. 'I he resiilt of it will be to 
secure so-called economic indcj >en(lence for individuals. And to the e.xtent tliat 
ihey gain it, -they will seek separation from their olii joint-familw And if the joint- 
lamily is thus forcibU^ broken u]), the masses of India will he;reduced to the ])Osi- 
tion of the proletariat in Europe. And the writer views this with immixed dread. 


BHARATEE. 

i^Ben^ahe^ JMonfhly.) 

(Paus — Dkcembkr-Januarv — 1319. B. S.) 

[Contents : — (i) B^pusta— Short Story : Abaneendra Nath Tagore (ii) Amusements 
<^f the Gilgits : Uehendra Nath Maliinta. (iii) The Betrothed — Serial Stoiy. (iv) 
^laria Grey Training College : Mrs Saralabala Mitra (v) Sreeharsha and his Ancestors 
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Probodh Chandra Maitreya. (vi) Sculptures of A junta : Asit Kumar Haidar, (vii) 
•W. M. Thackeray : Hebendra Nath Chakravartee. (viii) General Nogee : Bhupendra 
Nath Chakravartee. (ix) The Story of My Boyhood : Satyendra Nath Tag^ore. (x) 
The Bengalee Language Vs. “Babu Bengalee alias Pure Language : Pramatha Nath 
Chaudhuree. (xi) Personal Hygeine : Ray Chuneelal * Bose Bahadur, (xii) I3imal 
L)evi — A Short Historical Story, etc. etc.] 

Thk Storv. of Mv Bovhooi). 

This stor}’ of tlie boj hooci of Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, late of the Boniba\ 
Civil Service, is being published in serial form in the ^haratee since sonic 
months past. d he present number contains the eighth article of this interesting 
series. IMr. d'agore tells us here, in a homely and fascinating st} le, the story 
his li^nglish visit and how he got into the Civil Service. 

Young Sat\’endra Nath was then a student in the l^residency College, Calcutta. 
His revered father, Alaharshi Debendra Nath, had just come back from his 
pilgrimage to the Himalayas, with deep experiences cd the inner life, gathered 
through long months of quietude and communings with nature, and an inspiring 
message for his friends and disciples in the Samaj. Keshub Cdiundcr 
had just joined Debendra Nath. And the revival in the Brahiao Samaj was last 
drawing young Sat\endra Nath to the work of the Brahino Samaj. Just alxail 
then IVIanomohan Ghosh came to their house. And sa\ s Air. Tagore, "it tell 
as a bomb from the heavens and broke and pulverised everything. ‘ ' 

‘•“We had a hereditary- connection with Manomohan. His father. Ram I.ocljan 
Ghose, was a great friend of my grand-father, L)warka Nath 'lagore. Folh>wing 
the thread of that friendship, there grew u]) a friendship between Alanomohan and 
myself also. An Knglish tutor used to come to our house to give us lessons. 
He used to say of Alanomohan that he had "an old head on young shoulders. 
JManomc^han was much younger than me : about 17 y ears of age, 1 think, and 
he took up the editorial charge of ‘'"I'he Indi.an AIikkor” without any trouldc. 
Kven at that early age the idea of competing for the Ci\ il Service iCDk hold of 
his imagination. And it was through his influence that young Satyendra 
went to England to com}>ete for the Indian Civil Service. 

o . 

THE EAST AND WEST. 

(January, 1913.) 

[(i). Indian Civil Service By Mr. H.C. Keene c. s. i , i. c. s. (ii). 'I he Ideals of Emi>nc 
By Mr. B. I. Wadia, Bai rister-at- Lawc (iii)^ The New Year (V^'erses) By Miss. Mary 
P'orbes. (iv). Woman as Citizen By Mrs. K. Weller. (v). The True Vocation of 
Woman By Mr. K. C. Kanjilal, n. A. (vi). Some Social Shibboleths By Mrs. 
M. H. Drummond, (vii). Is Budha Legendary ? Jiy Mr. J. N. Sen. (viii). The 
Vast Mind Force in Nature By Prof. L. H. Mills, (ix). Tennyson’s In Memoriani in 
the Light of Indian t hought By Mr. S. K. Kamaswamy Sastii R.A., B L. (x). Uplift of 
the Women of the Far East : By the Rev. James Sadler.(xi). Rasili By Sirdar Jogendra 
Singh, (xii). The Shin Shoot By Lt. Col. D. C. Persad. (xiii)* Current Events.] 
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The Indian Civil Service. 

In crkicising — in the “East and West'' — the gradual growth, workings and its 
consummation to be devoutly wished for — of the Indian Civil Service Mr. H. C. 
Keene begins by saying that* almost during the whole of the last century the mis- 
sion of England in India may be described as having been educational, not indeed 
in purely intellectual matters, in wliich respect the Hindus had a syetem of their 
own lyit in all things that constitute national strength where for ages they had been 
deficient. 

The origin of the Service may be traced back as far as the middle of the 
]'/ighteenth centuiy. W hen Clive defeated the Nawab of Bengal at Plassey, it was 
natural, if not necessary, that resolute measures should be taken to protect the 

Company’s trade * * 

As the jurisdiction of the Company extended, the position and profits of the 
members increased a certain missionary spirit, though carefully guarded against 
religious intcrfence, began to animate the leading men amongst them. 

After the suppression of the disturbances of 57-58 and the abolition of 
recruiting l>y patropage — tlie s}\stem of competitive examination, then substituted, 

has continued to the present day with the important fU'oviso that the e.xamina- 

tion must l)e held in London. Man}’ modern thinkers have condemned the system. 
Young Indians coming to England for purposes of study — a rule which 
may be thought somewhat inappropriate when the land to which the success- 
ful competitors are to he ap|)ointed is ami>ly furnished with universities and a free 
press — do not always find ([uarters in respectable society and most often return to 
India {)ossessed of political principles ill-suited to their digestions. 

Moderate reformers will be likely to agree with those who, like Sir B. Fuller, 
think that these cpialilies (integrity, industry, knowledge of the country and 
jnihlic spirit) arc not the monopoly of men educated in Phiglaud, and declare 
that the Lowdon Examination should no longer be the sole access to high grade 
Indian employment, which should be open to deserving members of the higher 
anti the lo/bal Bar. 

It will^be asked how the European element is to be maintained in Indian 
Administrations if the Civil Service is not to be recruited from youngmen 
educated in Europe. History shows that from Sir Thomas IMunro to Sir Henry 
Lawrence military men have been among the very best administrators both Im- 
perial and Provincial. 

• • 

7 'here seems no substantial reason why if High Courts were recruited from the 
local Bar, tlm ordinary Administration could not be provided for by the promotion 
oi local officers. Special duties*might be entrusted to special officers who have 
been trained in discipline from the time of their entering the Service. 
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THE MODERN REVIEW, 

( Caecutta, January, 1913. ) ^ 

^ [Contents : — (i) The World’s Awakening : — W. Wellock. (ii) Madame Pogosky 
and Russian Peasant Industries; — P. A. Mairet. (iii) Oj^timism Prof, liar Ilayal. 
(iv) The Caves of liadami : — Rev. A. R. Slater, (v) Aluminium Industry in India : — 
Prof. P. G. Shah, (vi) Plindu Girls’ School at Conjee veram : Mukunda Lai. (vii) The 
Condition of Indians in Fiji, (v iii) *The N ew^ Spirit in lilngland ; R. N. Aingar. 

(xi) The Social Aspect of VI odern 'Kducation : Hr. S.C. 1 hakar. (x) The Strangling of 
Persia: Hilda I\l. Howsin. (xi) The Researches of Ihof. P. C. Ray and his Pupils. 

(xii) The k'itness of Indians for Miglier J^mployment .The late A. O. Hume, 
fxiii) The Acts of tlie I^olish IVation anti of Polish l^ilgrims (xiv) VVith Ral>iiulra 
in PIngland : C. K. Andrew's, (xv.) C;ilcutta Gnixersity Chairs and Readerships : — 
X. Y. Z. (xv) P2migration to the Pritish Colonies : Ram . Naray»an Sharma. 
(xvi) The Public Services Commission : Notices of Hooks, etc. etc). 

— — c 

I HP: VROIM.KM OF PKASAN'P INHPXSI'RIKS. 

IMad'ame Pogosky is a Russian lady who has a shop in Bond Sired, London, 
in the veiA' heart of the most fashionable slio]>ping quarter of arfstocratic l.ondon, 
where she is selling the works of Russian [)easants not so inucli as a business 
as the work and enthusiasm of her life. And she beliexes she has a messagv' 
for India. 

It was her genius to lo\’e the Russian jieasanl, m isundersH jod and despised 
bv both t)ie ruling' classes and the intellectuals who are opj)Osed to the Bureau- 
cracy. The\' tc)ld her tVrat llie j)easanls were idU*, thriftless, ignorant, and what- 
ever crafts thev may have c>ncc known were now forgf>llen, since' machinerie> 
and factories had cheajiened out of existence all liand ic? afts. But Madame 
Pogoskt' le)ved her p)eople, and her love knew their genius and the great 
wealth of traditional w isdom that was in them. And now after 18 \ eai s ot 
work she says, and |)roves by the wares exhibited for sale in Her T.ondou 
shop, that ‘dhe}" are sjilendid workers", industrious, and experts in their e>w n 
trades. Wherever there is a true peasant cotnmnnit} , there is true liandiwoik 
and there is little true handiwork any where else. dl'hese Russian })eafanis arc 
tillers of the soil, and they work at their crafts w hen agricultural work is slack or 
not possible, and they do so not w ith the shallcjw cleverness of an art-school 
teaching but with the inherited skill of generations and with ^tlieir own natural 
love of good workmanship. Tliey make everything for use and tlecorate it 
for beauty, and so their handiwork has the supreme quality of obedience to 
nature. ^ 

Madame Pogosky has seen specimens of the tilings that modern art-schools 
, are producing in India. Speaking of a Missionary Kxhibiticn in I.ondon, 
says: — ^ 

It was pitiful to me tc see W'omen * ‘exhibited” to the public, making torchon lace — a lhi» R 
which is not even a paying craft and has nothing beautiful and nothing Indian about it.” 
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Will India have a Madame Pogosky ? India has a peasantry with greater • 
Inheritaitce of handicraft-skill than Russia, hut even more misunderstood by 
its ruling classes and already nearly as badly invaded by industrialism. In 
India, as in Russia, ‘'progressive jicople’' are mostl\' under the delusion that the 
handicrafts and village industries are dead or nearly so, and they are inclined 
( 1 should say eager — Kd. IJ. R. ) to welcome the scourge of commercialism 
;iUog4;*ther mistaking its true nature. 

Yet, as Madame Pogosky sa\ s, India has l)ut recently l)eeii the grandest 
handicraft country in the world. d'lie heart cannot ]>e demoralised as cjuickh- 
as the lower brain ^it beats still. ' 

:o-o: 

'rilR HINDU UXiVERSirV ; SOMR Ri:PRi:C IdONS. 

Bhai Paramananda writing fiom San Francisco, U. S. A., uiider the above 
heading, says that we should not go to (lovernmeiit seeking helj) in this matter, 
h\it before hxing upon any plan should send out e.xpert agents to foreign 
countries to studv the whole (piestion from xarious stand j )omts. And he thinks we 
sliould seek onr main inspiration in this matter from America, where education 
has almost l)ecome the religion ot the people. In America (lovermnent has nothin<^>- 
to do with higher education. Most of ilie Uni\ersities have been established bv 
juiblic-spirited indi\iduals ami are self-governing inde]>endent institutions. 'This 
is why the American Universities are i>roiliu:ing such excellent results. 

Our education is. on the contrary floating on the surface of our societx' like 
oil on water. It has ivvn alTec ted the masses ami has taken no root even amont‘- 
the educated ’classes themselves. And the radical detect of our s\ stem is tliai we 
receive all our knowledge through a borrowed medium. And no man’s mind 
can grasp or al)sorb what he learns through a tongue not his own. 

And the wisest thing for us to do would be to initiate the tnovement for a 
Hindu IRiiversity, not in British India, but in the IPindu States. 'l’he^' ha^■e 
thyir own language and their own laws. 'I'lie |>remier Hindu States of Udeypur 
could make an educati<jnal c entre, at least for Rajjnitana. And why should not 
the Gaew\ar, whe^ has tra\elled both in F.urope and America and knows scome- 
thing of ihe^ educational institutions of thc‘ W est. establish a real Univer.sit\' in 
haroda, setting an example to the other States in tiiis matter.' 


Wri'H RABINDRA IN KNGLAND. 

Rabindra seemeci to appreciate by instinct and to Ic^ve at first sight the best 
Rnglish characteristics. He ha\l come across the seas to understand the good in 
knglish life, and he saw it with open vision. As an immediate result of this there 
^vere few Englishmen who were not at once attracted by him. And as the 
Englishman who possesses this instinct of attraction for India is not less English 
that account, — the best side of |his English nature expand rather than con- 
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tract ; in the same way the Indian who learns to appreciate Kngland does not 
become less Indian but rather the reverse. Rabindra in. Kngland was Indbin to the 
heart's core : — says Air. Andrews. 


SAHITYA. 

( J^enj^ixiec Afont/ily.) 

(FaUS OfO^rEMnKR-J \NXJARY — 1319 Ib S.) 

[Contents: — (i) Archeology : Aksliriy Kumar Alaitreya. (ii) Recollections of 
Bunkim Babu : Thakurdas A 1 ukhopadhyaya. (iii) Notices of Ancient Arts and 
Crafts, — The Head-Dress : Giris Chandra Vedantateertha. (iv) Two Songs : Panch 
Cowri Biindopadhyaya. (v) The Indian Woman : Review of the Alaharanee of 
Baroda’s Book — Panch Cowri Bandopadhyaya. (vi) Jagadbijaya, the Father-in-law of 
King Samalavarma of Bengal : Nagendra Nath Basil, fvii) Arya : Rama Prasad 
Chandra, (vdii) The Fair at Harihar Chattra : Nidhi Ram.] 

:o-o: 

The Position of Women in Indian Life. 

In an appreciative though frankly critical notice of Her Highness the Alaha- 
ranee of Baroda's book on the above subject, Babu Panch Cowri Banerjee points 
out what he regards as a fundamental difference in the ideals and institutions of 
India and PTirope, and regrets that the illustrious authoress somewhat overlooked 
this difference in her treatment of this important theme. d^'here must be changes 
in our society. It is the universal condition of life and i)rogress in this world. 
But these changes may take place unconsciousli , under^ force of circumstances 
too strong to be controlled by us.. Or we may consciously' and dePiberatel}" help 
these necessary changes, suiting them to our special genius and culture. And in 
doing this, we must always bear it mind that India is not Kurope. 

Her Highness says : — *‘Far and wide throughout the world to-day a new 
energy is spreading amid the ranks of women of every class.” BuPis the world 
ours ? Has India any place in it ^ It is not' a cpiestion of one or two or ten or a 
thousand fortunate men and women. What we have to consider is^the possible 
extent and depth of the influence of this handful of men and women in a country 
peopled by three hundred millions of men and women. Palking of a synthesis 
between the Fast and the West, Her Highness has found herself in a fix. In 
doing so, her attention has been drawn to the real India ; anU she failed to keep 
up to the end the chain of her “ Furopean reasonings.” Unless the ancient tradi- 
ti6ns and faiths, ideas and ideals of India that stand as high as the Himalayas, l)e 
first razed to the ground, it will be impossible to transplant Furope ^ bodily into 
India. Tlie life of a dependent people cannot be reconstructed on the lines of 
another and a free people. The attempt, so far as it may be successful, will only 
destroy the special genius and character of that people. I believe Her Highness 
has no desire to see her country and culture reduced to a handful of dr}" dust. 
If this be true, then I must say that her book has failed of its purpose. 
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II. FOREIGN. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

January, 1913. 

[ (i) The Causes of Victory and the Spoils (Henry H. Nevinson) (2) The Govern* 
incnt of a Great City (VV. II Dickinson M. P.) (3) The Conqueror of Peel (Rt. Hon. 
(ieorge, W. Rund) (4) The Peril of America (Lady Frederick Casvendish) (5) 
C)pium? A live question, (Theodore C. Taylor ; M.P.^ (6) The White Slave Traffic 

C riisade (Lady Punting) (7) Labour Ideals — The Better Way (W. R. Bonsfield, 
K. C.) (8) Divorce I.aw and its Reform (The Hon. H (^orell Baines) (9) Meditation 

and Health (The Rev. the Hon. F. Lyttelton (10) The Abolition of Russian “Mir” 
fboris J^eledeff) (it) The Aesthetic Purpose of Byzantine Architecture (The Count 
He Soissons) (12) Sleep and Twin-sister Death (Dudley W. Buxton ,M.D.J (13) 
foreign AfTairs: — The Diplomatic Game of Chess; Kiamil Pasha and the Voting Turks| 
the Islands : Servia and Austria-Hungary. (M 1 . Dillon) (14) Literary .Supplement: — 
Tlie Christmas manners. Re\ iews of Books.] 

Opium: A Live Question. 

Mr. T heodore C. Taylor in his article “Opium'* says that the citizens of Great 
Britain are mainl) responsible for the oi>iiun evil, on a gigantic scale as it still 
exists. T'hey control the Government, which controls the traffic. He quotes from 
Sii’ W, 1 . Collins, one of Great Britain's delegates at the International Opium Con- 
ference lield at tlie Hague in December January 1911-12, classing opium 
with morphine and cocaine, “that these drugs, whose use leads to repetition and 
last to habituation, when so used give rise to volitional palsy, moral degradation 
and crime”, and says that — China is the country where tiie evils of opium smok- 
ing are most wide-spread. China has never lacked men of light and leading who 
endeavoured to extirpate the vice. The greatest stumbling block, however, in the 
way of China's heroic efforts at reform is our own action in compelling China to 

allow her citizens to biu^ opium wholesale from firms trading under the 

% 

British Bag. 

The Japrynese certainly are better informed as to the results of opium- 
sinoking than are the inhabitants of the Llnitcd Kingdom. Any man in Japan 
who smokes opium may be sent to goal for three years with hard labour. 

But Japan is not alone in penalising opium selling or smoking. Australia, 
New Zealand, the HnUes States, the Philippines, Canada — all have rigid penal 
laws forbidding the importation, sale or use of opium for smoking. 

Why, then, should we not make it easy for China to rid herself of the curse 
Is it because India has long derived a considerable revenue from opium produc- 
and a few wealthy merchants make a profit out of exporting it to China.^ 

Indian cultivators have oftajn grown opium poppy — when they would have 
preferred to grow something else. Poppy requires the best land, exhausts the 
requires extra watering, and is expensive to grow. It is sometimes asked 
‘"'vliat can India grow in the place of opium poppy.^"' My reply always is cotton. 
In<lia has climate, soil, cheap labour — all well fitted for the purpose. 
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Tliough as a matter of right and wrong, this opium crime has long cried oui 
to heaven for redress, it is not “nierely a question of morals.’’ The sleeping 
giant is at last awakening. Would it not then be well, even to our own interest, 
lliat we should at last be just to China ? 

Cct us stop the prodtiction and stop the hateful compulsion upon a regenerate 
China struggling to be free. Nothing less is consistent with the thrice recorileU 
condemnation of the traflic by the House of Commons as ^'morally indefensible 
Nothing less can satisfy the conscience of the British public. 

:(o) : 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

January, 1913. 

[Contents : — i) Imperial I'und : His Grace the Duke of Westminister (2 

The Study of Kmpiie : .Sidney Low (3) Tlie Peace Conference and the Balance of 
Power— 1 . Kllis Barker (4) An Englishman in IMontenegro : Roy Trevor (5) Tlie 
Windows : Maurice Hewlett (6) A Captive War-Correspondent : Angus Hamilton 
( 6 ) Hints on Sketching from Nature : Sir Hubert Von Herkomer ( 8 ) Report of the 
Divorce Law Commission : L". S. P. Haynes (9) Alfred de \^irgny on Genius and 

Woman .* Prof. Maurice A (Lirothwohl (10) British Policy in the Near East!: Sydney 
Brooks (ii) Masters of the Southern Slav: Henry Baerlein (12) The Childhood of Isa- 
bella IL Francis Griblle (13) Winter Travels : F. CL Aflato (14) St. John Hankini 
and his Comedy of Recognition' : P. P. Howe (fS) The Grand Prix de Litteratine 
of 1912 : Lady Theodora Devidson (if») The Joy of "S’outh — Chapters I-III. Eden 
Pliillpotts. J 

THE STUDY OF EMPIRE. 

Writing about the need of making the ‘‘Imperial Studies' an essential element 
in the higher education of the people ATr. Sidney I-ow in his article “The 
Study of Empire," in the January number of the /^or/fiigh//y Rei^ien'. 
remarks that: — 

Imperialism is one of the political fashions of the moment. For amid all the 
transitions of this plastic age of ours none is more remarkable than that which 
is remodelling the structure and changing the organisation of the realm of 
Britain. The sudden and almost startling creation of an Imperial Union for 
maritime defence has transferred the subject from the sphere of vague theory 
to that of practical realities. 

Alore important even than the Canadian vote of seven millions arc the 
^^kords with which the Dominion Prime Minister introduces it: — 

“If Canada and the other Dominions of the Elmpirc join in the defence of the 
Empire as a whole, shall it he that we, contributing to the defence’ of the whole 
Empire, shall have absolutely, as citizens of this country, no voice whatever in 
the Councils of the Empire ? I do not think that such would be a tolerable 
condition." 

These sentences are “epoch-making” — says Mr. Low. They strike the note of 
a new era, a new phase in the relations of the constituent States of the British 
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lunpire to one another. They bring us into contact witli another great problem of 
sLatcsinanship, the problem of Imperiun eb lAbarles, that of reconciling the 
national aspirations of tlie various communities under the British Crown. The 
time has gone by for regardiiig the “Colonies’" with coldness or contempt. 

Our mood is different. We are all enthusiasts for Empire now*. But our 
ciubusiam is not al\va} s much better informed than the former indifference. 

We should have some dignified academic ihachinery for imparting instruction 
and encouraging research in a systematic and’* scholarly manner, upon the 
origins, the development, the ethnology, the history, the economics, the institu- 
tions, and the sociology of nations and peoples of the English-speaking and the 
juiglish-governed world. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

January 1913. 

[ (i) Episode of the month, (ii) The United States and Anglo German Ivivahy 
1 W ashington), ("iii) The Present Aspect of National Defence (Earl Percy), (iv) The 
Crusader, (v) Admemoriam (Moreton Frewen). (v i Polities in the London County 
Council (Sehag IMontefiore). (vii) Psalanazur (II. C. Biron). (viii) Experience at a 
German Sanatorium (Maud London), (ix) American Affairs (Maurice Low), (x) The 
lilackman’s Land (Sir Wm. Ne\ ill Cleary), (^xi) The Future of Japan (E. Bruce 
Mitford). (xii) The Mid Scotland Ship Canal (Rob. Bird), (xiii, Post Office Diplo- 
macy (W. K. Lawson), (xiv) Greater Britain : Canada.] 

JIIE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 

‘Tlic old brder changelh’ tpiotes Mr. E. Bruce Milford as the key-iiotc of 
liis article, “1 he Future of apan/' in the January and goes on to say 

that — of the changes which distinguished the bygone era— japan may be saitl 
to have pul on likely as many garments and were she so minded, she could, with 
MO difficulty, \livest herself of them. But the revolution now afoot in the Island 
Finpirc differs in kind from all that have gone iiefore. It is one of thought and 
outlook and character. Loyalty to the throne, with its supernatural or deistic 
side and flie practice of ancestor-worship clearly allied therewith, have alwa}^ 
ranked high among the motives of the Japanese poliu . To these yand tlic 
like) may justly be attributed such achievements of the Ja])anese people as 
have called for self-sacriffcing patriotism, courage in the field and a disregard 
of death approaching the sublime. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
intercourse with the West, the consequent growth of democratic idea and the 
i raining of legal codes on the basis of the individual rather than on that of the 

family are weakening these fundamental principles of Japanese life Despite 

heroic measures of repression — socialist cancer spreads. J^ari passu with this 
loss of reverential regard for the sovereign, there ha^ recorded ja percep- 

tible diminution*^ of the religious sense. That this grave change has l>een 
lAcognised by the most paternal of Goveinments as a change for the worse, is 
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sho^^n by the ofticial attempt, within the past twelve months, to establish a 
new, composite, and generally acceptable, religion. 

In general it may be said that Jaj>an having reproduced in an Oriental en- 
vironment the material part of the civilisation of rfhe West, is now applyiin^ 
herself with characteristic thoroughness to the assimilation of its social aiul 
ethical side. In the dominion of politics, the new era, for some years to come 

at least, promises to be distinguislied by a feature quite foreign to the old 

Japan has pursued the path of expansion. In view of these circumstances, the 
almost invariable optimism of Japanese writers and puUicists has, of late, given 
place to a somewhat chastened mood in dealing with the outlaok for the 
future. It is asked whether Japan did not reach her zenith in 1 905 ; and 
the older statesmen are blamed for keeping things too much in their hands 
and failing to prepare the people for the time, when they would be shvaj) 
without a shepherd. With regard to the relation l)etween Ja|)an and Gn at 
Britain there are reasons for believing that the next few years will be marked, 
not indeed l)y conflicting aims, but by a diminution of common interest.s, a^i^il}L' 
out of the changed conditions in Kastern Asia. The oj)ening of the Panaina 
Canal can scarcely fail to have the effect of imparting ascertain intensity it* 
the relation between Japan and the United States. 

The future of Japan is for good or evil bound up with that of China. In 
matters of policy, of late years Japanese statesmen liavc been wisely lisleniny 
to “the call of blood ’. By skill and moderation in diplomatic debate, liu y 
hav^e reduced, to a vanishing point, the difference between the two countric'. 
The Chinese recognise that in resisting the invasiop of Russia, Japan va> 
fighting their l)altle as well as her own. The Japanese, as a wliolc, oilicial an I 
unotllcial, would have preferred — and still prefer — anything to that last of dl 
calamities — the partition of China among the Powers of the West. 'I'he real 
revolution that has taken place in C'hina is the recognition of the fundameiual 
v^lue of material sti'englh. The natii>n in whose c} es the |>rofession of tin* 
soldier ever ranked the lowest, has learned that for her own security she inu>t 
call her sons to arms. In a sense, Japan needs China more than Vdiina needs 
Japan. China’s immensiU’, her vast reserves of man-power, will lender liei 
valuable as an ally, formidable as a foe. Wliile China’s immediate needs arc 

military rather than commercial, Japan’s are commercial rather than* military 

No doubt the suggestion of an offensive anti defensive filliancc between tl»^ 
Chinese and Japanese Empires as one of the probal)ilities of the near future, ^vill 
suffice to conjure up in many minds that still uninterred bogey “the yellow peril. 

Of this, however, the world may rest assured that if the “yellow peril c\c! 
materialises in the shape or anything like the sjiape its exponents assign io it, 
the responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be laid at the door of the West, 
and of the representatives of its civilisation in the East. Aggressiveness— the chief 
attribute of the West in her dealing.^ with the East — is foreign to thi‘ 

Chinese ciraracter : prudence is the key-nute of the Japanese. Union, one mi; hi 
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iilniost say, the fusion, of the two races is inevitable. But only a keen and un-, 
ijucnclvible sense of resentment — the memory either of material wrongs inflicted, 
i}V of accumulated insults endured — can ever arm the l^'-asl against the West or 
j>i ccij)itatc a war of the H^jinisphcres. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

January 1913.'* 

[ (i) The Collapse of the Special Infantry Reserve (His Grace the 13uke of 
IJedfoid K. (k) : (ii) Personal Observations during the Balkan War: (i) Bulgaria 
and Servia in War : the Revelation of Nationality (Howard W'hitehose, M. P.). 

( 2 ) Press Censors and War Correspondents : Some Experiences in Turkey (hi. N. 

Rennet) ; (iii) Pe.ace (C,. F. Abbott) ; (iv) The Great Drain of Gold to India 
'.Moreton Frewen) : (v) Style in English Literature (R. V. Tyrrell, Litt. D.) : 

(vi) The Gospel according to Pris('a (M. A. R. Tuker) : (vii) Heirlooms of Empire : 
A plea for Animals in India (I'he Hon. Mrs. Charlton): (viii) The Portraiture 
of George I'rcder Wicats (M. H. Spieman) . (i\) Disraeli ; the Second Phase 
(Walter Sichel) : (\» 1 he Hope of Small Farm Holding under a New System 

r. Jamieson) : (.xi) Mystical Experiments on the Frontiers of Early Christendom 

R, S. Mead) : (xii) Some I'houghts about the Xo\el (Mrs. I'rederic Harrison) : 
(xiii) 'I'he h'ulure of Ireland : (i) Settlement by Consent ('The Right Hon. the 

Fail of Duniaven, K. P. , ; ( 2 ) 'The Home Rule Bill Reconsidered (G. H. Morgan) ; 

( 3 ) Industrial Aspect of Home Rule (Maurice Woods).] 

HEIRLOOMS OF EMPIRE. 

Lady ('barUon \vith a truly womanly heart lakes up the plea for the 
nnimals of India in her article, FTeirUionis ot Fm[»ire , in the Jany. Number 
ot tlic* A7//r/< c////t C* niurw and urges a t l usade against the cruel tieatmcunt ai 
animals in India. Slie says, “ Icven statesmen and politicians of all nationalities 
inav wcdl recognise that the sbalts of cynical ciiiicism can no longer lie hurled 
at human elToris on behalf of the animals, for this work has ciuielly, with dignity, 
a^id in its own appointed place, become one of the most important levers lor the 

betterment of .societ)’ •••No one who luis gainevl an insight intc> animal life in 

India cTin fail to have observed that various Piexention of Cruelly to Animal 
Acts” are ntorc honoured in the* breach tlian in the obser\ance. It must not be 
lorgotten that in these great commercial centre", C'alcutla tor instance, a vested 
interest, unfortunatelv exists in the perpetuations of cruelty, and in such localities 
ve arc on the deadly slopes of self-interest. ' 'I hen she comjilains of the cpld- 
ncss of the different commercial associations in lieiping to remove these 
‘Uixjcious <>ights as enacted V>v’ the cart-drivers in the streets of Calcutta and 
remarks that “ Alagi si rates see^n curiouslv disinclined to indict adequate penal- 
ties in the case of cioielty to animals.'* Appealing to the national conscience of 
dic British race, iihe concludes. ^*Such deeds of darkness should awake the 
uional conscjfencc and should make us face the situation frankly and realise that 
half-measures arc irossible, fur this belraval of justice is too barefaced to brook 
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. dela}’ or palliation. The inelhocl tinder which such wrongs can happen requires 
bringing into the light of day and should be rigidly’ and impartially scruijnised.” 

THF. GRK.Vr DRAIN OF GOT.D TO INDIA. 

* 

*Of all human machinery/ said IMolowski, ‘Money is that which costs the 
least when we consider the service it performs'. After quoting^ the above, INTi*. 
IMoreton Frewen says, “Having won this gold at an inconceivable cost, we 
are today shovelling it under tlo hearth-stones and into the hiding places of 
three hundred millions of our fellow subjects in India." Gold is the very T)cd- 
rock of modern international finance. “On every side we hear it repeated as 
though an anxiom needing no proof that if prices go up it is because there is 
more gold." Apparently the supplies of the new^ gold are not now’ keeping 
pace with the expansion of the world’s foreign commerce. Bankers misled by 
the large arrivals of new* gold and attracted by the profit of lending at high rates, 
arc lending freelv ; and it is the unexam])led emission of credit money which 
must be held responsible for the advance of all tirices. The persistence of tlie 
Government of India in forcing forward their gold standard Bimetallism has 
become a menace to all Christendom. India's favourable balance of trade (the 
excess of her exports over her imports) was, for 1911, 52 millions sterling; 
truly a portentous figure. It gave her an available balance, after deducting 
17 millions for Home Charges, of 35 millions. Instead of drawling tliis in 
silver, thanks to her newv bastard Bimetallism, she has drawai in gc>ld. At 
present the total production of gold is nearly 100 millions of wliich one (juarter 
is consumed in arts and manufactures. Thus, of the 75 millions remaining, 
nearly one half is being flung u])on India. In its *iMger aspect, the Silver 
Question is the ciuestion of tlie exchanges with all Asia. “The small savings 
of the Asiatics from times prehistoric are in silver. Tluis, the lower the price ot 
silver, the higher to these Asiatic m\ riads is the (gold ) jirice of our goods. 
Unlike gold the juice of which is lixed. the silver jiroduct is subject to 
unknown quantities — the }ield of the vein anil the jirice of the silver in the 
market. 
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I 

RABINDRA NATH TAGORE’S “GEETANJALI ” 

^ * 

Though the name of this small volurtie is Bengali, its language 
is English. And the large number of our English-educated country- 
men unacquainted with the Bengali language and literature will feel 
grateful to the ^4ndia Society” of London, for this English translation 
of Rabindra Nath’s “Song-Offerings”. Rabindra Nath is universally 
recognised as the greatest of our living poets, and his name has long 
been familiar, even to the educated classes outside Bengal, "as a great 
force in our present national thought and life. But this is the first time, 

I think, when they are given an opportunity of gaining some idea of his 
poetic genius, directly and at first hand. 

This volume has, evidently, been published for the British people, 
and is, perhaps, of the nature of an experiment. One could not, 

indeed, be sure how the productions of so strange a literature as 

that of Bengal, would appeal to British tastes. And this natural 

doubt and hesitancy is, 1 think, entirely responsible for the Intro- 
duction by Mr. \V. B. Veats. But though Mr. Veats writes with 

sincere appreciation of these poems, to those who are intimately 
acquainted with Rabindra Nath’s life and writings, his Introduc- 
tion naturally seems to do very scant justice to his character and 
genius, and is even hurtful to our national self-respect. Possibly 
a word of commendation was needed for introducing this volume to 
the English reader, but that need might have been better met, I think, 
by Mr. Rothenstein, who has been to India and has known Rabindra 
Nath rrfbre intimately than Mr. Yeats. Mr. Yeats has drawn all the 
materials for his Introdution from an ardent admirer and disciple of 
Rabindra Nath, whose very love for his master rendered him unfit 
for presenting an}* sober estimate of his life and work. I do not 
know Mr. Yeats personally. I have no idea even of the position he 
may have in the literary life of England. I have no doubt that he 
means well and feels very kindly towards Rabindra Nath. But I 
cannot conceal the feeling t?iat his Introduction has not been happily 
conceived or written,- He would have done much better if he had 
simply given us his own inner impressions of these translations, without 
mixing up with th^se a lot of things gathered from an Indian 
acquintance of his, as he has done here. 
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There is another view-point, even far more important than this, from 
which Mr. Yerats’ Introduction will, I am afraid, be found to be still more 
unsatisfactory. There is a ring of what the3^ call mysticism in Kurope, 
in these ^‘Songs’ of Rabindra Nath. And it*would have been really 
helpful to the Kuropean reader of these ‘^Songs,” if some one could 
clearly point out their true place*in the general range of the literature 
of this class in Kurope. Mr.« Yeats has made absolutely no attempt to 
do this. He has simpl^^ suggested how different Rabindra Nath is 
from Christian monastics of the t>/pe of St. Bernard or Thomas A. 
Rempis. Madame Guion and some of the Germans might have helped 
better to indicate to the European reader the type which Rabindra 
Nath represents. I wish some one had tried to show that while 
Rabindra Nath, as a religious mystic, does not approach anywhere near 
our ancient Bhagavatas or our later Vaishnava poets, yet how almost 
immeasurably deeper are his strains and experiences than those of 
most European mystics, could not the “ India Societ^^ ask Hr. 

Brajendra Nath Seal to write an Introduction to this book ? An Intro- 
duction from him, with a preface by some one, even like Mr. Yeats, 
would have been simply splendid. It is said that other volumes of 
Rabindra Nath’s are to follow tliis one ; and if Hr. Seal could be 
induced to write an Introduction for these, it would greatly help to 
secure for Bengal’s greatest li\'ing poet his rightful place in the Re- 
public of Modern I^etters. 

Coming now to the book itself, the first thing that I should like 
to point out is that these “Songs,*’ excellent as they^ are, in no 
way represent Rabindra Nath at his best and highest. Like most 
poets, Rabindra Nath is a man of many moods; and in Ins present mood 
he himself perhaps puts a very high value on his religious poems. But 
in India where from the earliest times we hav’e had a su\:cession of 
poets who were not poets only but seers as well, who oombined 
very high poetic genius with life-long spiritual disciplines, and thus 
utilised their genius in painting the most profound experiences of 
the sport of the Lord with his own creatures, — Rabindra Nath’s deepest 
religious poems or songs seem naturally more or less superficial, if 
not, at times, even unreal. In our view, therefore, Rabindra T^ath has 
not reached the high water- mark of his poetic genius in hie religious 
poems, as in what may be called his secular pieces. 

Secular is, however, not the most appropriate term for this class 
of poems. Strictly speaking, as in our general culture, the distinction 
between the sacred and the secular is very feeble, sp al^o in Rabindra 
Nath’s poems there is hardly anything which could be strictly 
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characterised as secular. Wiiat I mean by secular in this connection . 
is, therefore, that winch has reference to the purely Iiuinan side of 
our experietices, without any cot^scious reference to the Divine that 
is universally implied by^ them. In his idealisatio 1 of the human flesh 
as flesh, of the human passions in all their native nakedness and 
majesty, of human love as purel}^ humaij without any conscious refer- 
ence* to either religion or ethics, Rabindra Nath has attained a per- 
fection and grandeur whicl^ has rarely been reached by the greatest 
poets of the world. He has given us the higliest that is in Whitman 
with a refinement iinattained and wliicli was utterly unattainable 
hy^ Whitman, for instance. He is not less sweet than Shelly and 
frequently soars as high or descends to as deep depths as we find in 
Browning. All this ma^* sound strange to the Knglish reader, unac- 
quaii'ited willi the original productions of Rabindra Nath. But in 
the [)resent volume we h ive a ho[3eful promise that some day, if God 
spares him, P.abindra Nath will liimself be his own interpreter to the 
outside world. 

We had hitherto known Rabindra Nath as a past master in the 
handling of his own mcjther- tong ue. Before seeing this book we had no 
idea that he was also so superior a master of English, and especially 
of poetic English. In fact, this English “Geetanjali’’ does not read 
like a translation at all. But for the announcement in the title-page 
one could not suspect it that the auth.or had not written all these ori- 
ginally in the language in which the^^ appear here. And, in truth, 
this English “Geetanjali” is in one sense less and in another more tlian 
what we usually understand by a translation. It is less, because the 
auth or hfv> omitted from these pages many portions of the original 
Bengali poems, portions that were clearly impossible of being faithfully 
rehdered •into sober English. And it is more than a mere transla- 
tion, because all the poems bear unmistakable signs of being composed 
in poetic English almost directly from the author’s mind, instead 
of passing through the mediating processes of a translation. Indeed, 
while reading this book it has often seemed to me as if Rabindra Nath 
used his Bengali productions more as mere mnemonics, to recall the 
old idea^and associations of his mind, than as actual materials for 
these traijslations. And it is, therefore, that this English ^'Geetanjali” 
is as much pleasant reading, even to us as the originals. And for this 
reason this book will be found to be infinitely better than a mere 
translation. 

And to enable the reader to test the truth of these remarks for 
himself, I give below a few extracts taken absolutely at random from it. 
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45- 

Have you not heard his silent steps ? He conies, comes, ever comes. 

Kvery moment and every age, every day and every night he comes, comes, 
ever comes. • 

Many a song have I sung in many a mood of mind, but all their notes have 

always proclaimed, “He comes, comes, ever comes. 

« 

In the fragrant days of sunny April, through the forest path, he comes cqmes, 
ever comes. 

In the rainy gloom of July nights, on the thundering chariot of clouds, he comes, 
comes, ever comes. 

In sorrow after sorrow it is his steps that press upon my heart, and it is the 
golden touch of his feet tliat makes rny joy to shine. 

51 - 

The night darkened. Our day’s work had been done. We thought that the last 
guest had arrived for the night and the doors in the village were all shut. Only some 
said. The king was to come. We laughed and said, “No, it cannot be ! ' 

It seemed there w^ere knocks at the door and we said it was nothing but the wind. 
We put out the lamps and lay down to sleep. Only some said, “It is the messenger 
We laughed and said, “No, it must be the wind !” 

There came a sound in the dead of night. We sleepily thought it was the distant 
thunder. The earth shook, the walls rocked, and it troubled us in our sleeps. Only 
some said, It was the sound of wheels. We said in a drowsy manner, “No, it must 
be the rumbling of clouds. ” 

d he night w^as still dark when the drum sounded. J'he voice came, “Wake up ! 
delay not I” We piessed our hands on our hearts and sh*uvldered w ith fear. Some 
said, “Lo, there is the king’s flag I'’ We stood up on our feet and cried, “ 1 here is 
no time to delay I” 

The king has come — but where are lights, where are wreaths ? Where is the 
throne to seat him ? Oh, shame, Oh, utter shame I Where is the hall, the decora- 
tions ? Some one has said, “Vain is this cry I Greet him with em})ty hands, lead 
him into thy rooms all bare I” 

Open the doors, let the conch-shells be sounded ! In the depth of the night 

has come the king of our dark, dreamy house. The thunder roars in the sky. 

The darkness shudders with lightning. Bring out thy tattered piece of fnat and 

spread in the courtyard. With the storm has come of a sudden our king of the fear- 

ful night. 

102 . 

I boasted among men that I had known you. They see your pictures all w^orks 
of mine. They come and ask me, “Who is he ?” I know not how to answer them. 1 
say, “Indeed I cannot tell. ” They blame me and they go away in scorn. And you 
sit there smiling. 

I put my tales of you into lasting songs. The secret gushes out from my^heart. 
They come and ask me, “Tell me all your meanings.” I kn^Tw not how to answer 
them. I say, “Oh, who knows what they mean I” They smile and go away in utter 
scorn. And you sit there smiling. 





TRANSLATED EROM THE BENGALI ADDRESSES OF 
KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


I Ufive this firm conviction in nriy mind that by the grace of God I shall be able to finally 
onqiier the enemies of truth Those who are opponents of truth, those wdio are opponents 
)f the Dispensation of God, they can never win, this is my unshakable faith. Those who 
laving forsaken one kind of idolatry are introducing, through their evil-mind, anotlier form of 
dolatry in the Brahmo Samaj, they are among our chief enemies in the ranks of the opponents. 
Those who proclaim themselves as l?rahmos by w'ord of mouth but worship the shadow of a 
ancy of a Brahman Who moves not, speaks not, shows no sign of life — their condition is more 
lamentable than that of the ordinary worshippers of images. Oh Brahmo full of the conceit of 
your knowledge, art thou calling that senseless and lifeless thing your Brahman which cannot 
give answer to a single one of your thousands of prayers, which is unable to speak ? Call not 
Llii'; false, fanciful and insensible object by the name of Brahman, That which has no power of 
speech, which cannot respond to the prayers of the devotee, and which can never be Brahman. 
Brahman is he who is of the Dsscnce of Word. II is name is \ eda. lie who is not the Word, 
who speaks not. He must be a false and fancied god. That false fancy has proceeded from the 
mind of man for the destruction of the world. The god who does not teach, the god who 
docs not protest against sin, the god who does not punish sin — that god is a false god. He is a 

source of terrible evils. 

♦ 

By the sharpened instrument of y our evil understanding y^ou have cut off the tongue of 
Brahman, who is of the Nature-of- Word ; and y^ou now say that your Brahmandoes not speak. 
How strange ! What fearfrd cunning I Vou liave cut off with your own hands tlie tongue of 
your God, and yAu now say that God speaks not. \'our dreadful creed may* be acceptable only 
to undiscijilined and wilful people. But it can never gain victory in God's world. Tliose who 
think that God does not speak, deny' the true (iod. They^ are of tlie class of the conceited 
and the faithless. Unliclief will be surely' pulverised in Ciod's kingdom. Truth and faith will 
surely’^ be victorious. Do y’ou think that, l)ecanse the God of Word is not after y'our mind, 
you may cut off his tongue and establish the w orship of a dismembered God ? 

1^0 not entertain such a hope in your mind, even to the extent of one half the size of a 
scsanium seed. If you want to abandon infidelity' and atheism, and want to practise the true 
religion, the^ accept God as of the nature of the Word. True God is the Word-God. The 
idea of God, renowned in Hindusthan as Sarasvatce, — Brahmos, you cannot ignore that idea. 
Wlio are you ?* The children of the World- Mother, the Goddess of Teaming Sarasvatee. 
Vou are her worshippers. Slie is made of tlie Dssence of Consciousness. She is of the form of 
Consciousness, the Goddess of Words. What Words ? Eternal words, endless and indestructible 
words, true words, infallible words of the Veda. She is the Word. What is w'ord ? Ills 
oi the nature a bridge. On one side is God, on the other the world, betw een these is the 
Word of God standing as a bridge. I^et the bridge be closed and there will be no connection 
between God and man. If the Word of God be stopped, bis relation with the people of this 
earth will also be in a manner dissolved. By the Word of God the universe has been created 
and on that Word the universe rests. 

«i -it ^ m ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Word is the vehicle of God. Riding on the Word, God descends into this world, so full of 
niisery. Word is the wing of the Brahmo-Bird. With its help the Brahmo-Bird comes down 
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had yet Its native life vigorously pulsating through its veins ; and it 
was proved soon by two things, first, by the strength and enthusiasm of its 
outward movement, and secondly, by the rapidity of its return to itself. 

And when this return movement started along the tide of a social 
reaction and religious revival, the Bengalee stage, like the faithful 
mirror that it has always been of the life and aspirations of the people, 
threw itself, with absolute abandon, into the new currents. Every, note 
of progress was sought to be stifled ; every movement of reform, how- 
ever rational or necessary, was opposed j and every class of social or 
religious reformer was held up to ridicule in the various pieces tliat 
were put upon the boards of the national stage. All these hurt our 
personal and sectarian susceptibilities very much at the time : and 
naturally enough, most of us commenced to look upon our stage as an 
enemy of every form of enlightenment and progress. 

But the work that the Bengalee stage did at this period of its life was 
not wholly destructive either. While on the one hand, it applied itself 
to the demolition of the new and more or less imitative movements 
of social reform, on the other, it tried with equal whole* heartedness, 
to revive the old and decadent religious and social ideals of the 
nation. This was a positive and noble work. And owing to the simple 
fact that every movement of revival means not merely the"" re-institu- 
tion of effete or enervating ideals and vehicles of the social or the 
religious life, but also some measure of re-adjust*:pent and reconstruc- 
tion, — the Hindu revival, to meet the imperious needs oV the modern 
man quietly worked for a new interpretation and adjustment of 
our old ideals and institutions also. Neo-Hinduism is thus, 
whether it be Vedantic or Vaishnavic, a distinct advance upon wliat 
may well be called mediaeval Hinduism which ruled the life and 
thought of our fathers. And the Bengalee stage, while it was working 
on the surface against the so-called progressive movements of, our time, 
has all along been quietly helping the growth of our national life. 
“Buddha-Deva”, “Chaitanya-Leela”, “Billva Mangal’', and others of 
this class have made no insignificant contribution* to the religious life 
of our time in Bengal. 

More recently, when a wave of a new nationalism swept over the 
country, the Bengalee stage threw itself heart and soul into its mani- 
fold activities, and helped very materi§lly to visualise its inner soul 
and spirit in a variety of ways. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND UIPB. 

I 

THE INDIAN COUNCIL-REFORFyiS AND INDIAN CULTURE. 



It is notorious that Lord Morley’s Council 
Council Reforms Reforms aroused very little enthusiasm even 

and among our English educated countrymen 

Public Sentiment. who had for so many )’cars been crying out 

so loudly and persistently for them. It may 
have been partly due to the tense political situation in the country at 
the time these Reforms were announced and introduced. But though 
that situation has very considerably changed for the better since 
Lord Hardinge took* up the reins of Government, it cannot be said 
that the olci attitude of indifference of our educated community, 
at least on the Bengal side, towards these “ reformed ” Councils has 
changed in any appreciable degree. On the contrar}% there seems to 
have gro\%p among the more thoughtful classes, at any rale, a distinct 
want of confidence in these imported methods of political progress. 

* * * * # 

Thirty years ago, we were completely 

under the spell of the European Illumination. 

The New Thought , 

We knew little then of our own ideals and 

The Old Ideal. institutions, and had not the capacity, there- 

fore, to judge and weigh the ideals and 
institutions of Europe that had commenced to overwhelm us. Since 
then a greet wave of social reaction and religious revival has passed 
over the country. All rejfctionary movements liave an element of 
unreason in them everywhere. Our own movements of social 
reaction and religious revival were not free from unreason. These 

excesses are inevitable in ail antithetical and protesteiit movements, 
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But they wear off in course of time, and the ultimate residuum which 
these movements leave behind them, take the course of social evolution 
up to a position which is distinctly higher and saner tha*.i both 
the reactionary movements themselves and the antecedent movements 
against wliicli they had commenced to work. The new thought in India 
is, therefore, neither inherently revolutionary, like the earlier movements 
of social or religious or political ^reforms, nor, in any sense, reactionar}^, 
like the subsequent movemewts of social preservation or religious revival, 
but is essentially a movement of reconciliation and synthesis. And this 
new thought is very largely responsible for the present apathy of our 
educated classes towards these Council-Reforms. 

* ^ lit m * 


Plainly speaking, the more thoughtful sec- 
Weig*hed lion of our people have been losing their old 

faith in the modern ideals and institutions of 

The Balance. i ^ ^ ^ r 

P-urope. The almost absolute superiority of 

the European over the Indian ideals and 
institutions, which was at one time an important article of the creed of 
the Indian social or political reformer, is being persistently questioned 
to-day on all sides. We have gradually come to see that Europe has 
not as yet solved a single one of her numerous outstanding social or 
political problems by her so-called modern and rational methods. Her 
freedom is a fancy, her democracy a falsehood, her individualism anti- 
social, her patriotism anti-humanitarian. Her Walth creates much 
direr poverty than the world has ever-known. Her inventions, while 
testifying to the superior intellectual powers and equipments of a 
favoured few, are killing the intellectual and moral life of the many. 
Her splendid organisations, while calling out the capacity f»r initiative 
and leadership of a few, are practically reducing the many to mere 
automata. All these are being recognised by the more •thouglitTul 
classes even in Europe. They are, perhaps, being still more vividly 
realised by the more thoughtful classes in this country. And this new 
knowledge has considerably cooled down the old political enthusiasm of 
large and increasing numbers of our educated countryVnen. 


* 


* 


* 




The Illusion of 
‘ 'Representative 
Government.’' 

truest and the best 


In fact, even in Europe itself the highest 
thought and culture of the twentieth century 
will be bound to* gradually demand a more 
or less radical reconsideration of many ideas 
and ideals that had beerr accepted as the 
by the speculations and aspirations of the 
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eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. And possibly among the 
very first to be so reconsidered will be the shibboleth of Represen- 
tative Government. In England and America, at any rate, Mill’s 
Representative Government still dominates, it is true, the most ad- 
vanced political thought of tlie people. But in England and America, 
again, the Government is absolutely in the hands of what is called 
the bourgeoise in France. It is th^ educated middle-classes who, 
really belonging neither to the aristocracy nor to the people of the 
country, almost absolutely control and guide the course of Government 
more or less in their own interest. At one time this middle-class was 
nowhere in the political life of their country. This system of so-called 
Representative Government was their special device to wrest, for them- 
selves, in the name of the people, the political power and authority that 
had lain in the hands of the landed aristocracy of the country. The 
masses in England no more govern themselves even to-day than the 
masses in Russia or Tibet or Timbul<to. Representative Government 
means, thus, simply a replacement of one small body of rulers by another 
equally small body, who though ostensibly “returned*’ by the people 
or at least by a section of them, are neither of the people nor are really 
controlled by them. 

Those who have any acquaintance with the way that Parliamentary 
IClections are conducted in Great Britain, know what little freedom the 
voters have in the matter, and what judgment they exercise in the 
disposition pf their ’votes. At 'one time votes were almost openly 
bought. The special laws that regulate and control Parliamentary 
kdections now have penalised these ancient practices. But no law can 
prevent the application of various kinds of “ moral ” pressure to force 
the voters » to give their votes not to men of their own choice but to 
some body else’s friend or nominee. The class that owned the nation’s 
lan*d ruled fhe people at one time, in the name of the King and under 
cover of i*he authority of the Crown. The class that own the works and 
factories rule them now, in the name of Demos aiid under cover of the 
authority of the I’eople. But as before so even now, the real people are 
nowhere. Thus, the so-called Representative Gover4iment iipon vvhich 
the political life and philosophy of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries so much prided themselves, is being gradually found out to be 
a mere curfning device of the intellectual middle classes, to exploit the 
masses in their own personaPor class interest. And there is absolutely 
nothing in the political thought of the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
centuries that cail hold out any hope for the redress of this new evil of 
bourgeoise rule. 
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Ninety j’enrs ^reat hopes were entertained in England, for 

instance, of the Reform Bill. That Bill became law. But though it 
enfranchised the intellectual middle classes, the proletariat wei'^e practi- 
cally left where they had been before. Since then, Parliamentary 
franchise has extended^very considerably ; but what is the actual result ? 
The law has given the vote to many people ; but the law could not 
secure to them absolute freedbm in the exercise of their franchise. 
Neither could ti^e law endow them with intelligence to understand the 
complex political or economic issues that are placed before them by 
rival candidates, or with a sufficiently keen conscience to do the right 
when they hav^e understood it. 

* 


Democracy 

and 

Industrialism. 


No law can, indeed, do it. Mere extension 
of the franchise will not touch even the outer- 
most fringe of the real problem of modern 
statecraft. Self-Government, in the true sense 


of the term, will be absolutely unattainable 
in industrial Europe or America, without a complete reconstruction of 
the present economic structure of Western Society. Economic slavery 
and political freedom can never go t(^gether. The wage-earning classes 
all over Eurof:)e and America are more or less at the mercy of their 
employers. Men do not buy and sell the modern labourers as they did 
the Negro slaves in the plantations of the Southern States of America 
at one time. But these “ free ” labourers are really free ii\ one respect 
only, namely tn starv^e and die, if they [>refer it to rendering obedience to 
the wishes of their emf)loycrs. Otherwise, these modern labourers, 
grinding their life awa}^ with a view to find luofits to their employer, are 
practically as much slaves as the old Negroes were. And long as as 
this new form of slavery is not entirely abolished, so long true self- 
government will be absolutely unattained and unattainable'Ey even the 
most free peoples of Europe. 


The Problem* 
of 

Hlgrh Living:. 


Nor is this only an ^economic problem, 
which a fair and equitable method of distribu- 
ting the produce between employer and 
labourer might be able to solve. We have 
frightful poverty in India, but as yet not that 


debasing economic slavery which they have more or less in every Wes- 


tern country. And the reason is that, among other things, we have not 


as yet gone in for that so-called higher standard of liVing, which Europe 
and America have accepted as an essential element of civilisation. 
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This standard of living is really responsible for this new form of 
economic servitude in Europe and America. Owing to his peculiar 
climateHhe European or American labourer wants many thii gs, it is 
true, which are not required by the Indian working-man. But even 
after making ample allowances for these, it must be admitted that the 
European or American working-man can do with much less than what 
he wants now. And if he could do so* he might easily secure much 
greater freedom for himself than he is able to eiqoy at present. His 
style of living makes, therefore, for the perpetuation of his present 
economic slavery as much as the greed of his employer. And it is in 
view of all this that I think that true self-government will never be 
attained by the people of J'.urope or America, unless there is an almost 
structural change as much in their economic, as in their social life and 
institutions. 

* ♦ * * » 

/And the question before us in India is : — are 

European Imitation • 1 • tr n r n • *1 

we acting very wiseh’, in blindly following the 
and ^ ^ 

Indian Wisdom. Enro|)e in this matter and setting 

up stu[3id imitations of political institutions 
that have not as yet been able to render a very satisfactory account of 
themselves even in their original home and habit, where the}’ have cen- 
turies of experience, experiments, and disciplines at their back ? The 
usual contention of the Anglo Indian Bureaucracy that European 
institutions ^are not suited to the genius of the Indian people, though 
alwa}\s urged in a very ( ffensivc va\\ and without an}’ deep knowledge 
either of Eurogc or of Ii dia, has, after all, some substratum truth in 
it. At one time we strongl}^ resented these statements, because 
they implied that the Indian was intellectually and morally inferior 
to the European. We stoutly denied the truth and validity of 
these contentions, because they suggested our inherent incapacity for 
self-goveVnment. And our resentment was high in proportion as our 
ignorance of our own past history and traditions in regard to political 
life and thought was great. Thus it was that because we could not 
present anything from our own records that could stand comparison with 
the free political institutions of modern Europe, that the statement that 
these institutions are not suited to our genius and civilisation, hurt our 
racial pride ; and we cliallewged our opponents to put us to the test 
and see how we could pro'^e ourselves as capable of working their 
democratic political institutions as any European people. This, indeed, 
has been the psydiology or all our Congress-politics. 
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But the Nationalist agitations of the last few 
Ancient Hindu years have changed the entire venue of our 

Polity. present political problem. In tlie fir<>t place, 

we are gradually coming to understand that 
the Hindu system of polity was always constitutional, and never 
despotic. The essence of despotism is that the will of the king is 
law to his subjects. But the Hindu king was never a law unto himself. 
Ages before the birth of modern constitutional governments in Kiirope, 
the Hindu had worked out a complete separation between the 
legislative and the executive functions of his Government. His king 
was, therefore, only the chief magistrate of the country, who had to 
conduct his kingly office in strict obedience to laws which he 
himself did not make and which he could neither change nor 
ammend as it suited his wishes or interests. In the constitutional 
monarchies of Kurope, like that of Great Britain, for instance, the king 
enjoys what is called the right of veto, indicating that in these countries 
there is not as yet that absolute separation of the executive and legi- 
slative functions of the State, which is a fundamental test of free fjoliti- 
cal institutions. 1 he Hindu had completely worked up this separation 
ages before, indicating his superior genius for true constitutional gov'ern- 
ment. Theoretically, the Hindu Constitution as theocratic no doubt : 
but not practically. In theory, the Law which governed both the king 
and his people, was no doubt of divine origin. This Divine I^aw was 
the embodiment of the immemorial traditions and ’customs of the race. 
But though without any divine sanctions, these traditions and customs 
form the basis even of the State-Constitutions of most of the modern 
democratic countries of Kuiope. In fact, the British Monarchy can- 
not exist for a moment, if absolutely divested of t hese ancier.t sanctions. 
But a fixed body of traditicuis and customs, even though claiming di- 
vine sanctions, cannot meet the changing conditions and growing 
needs of the historic evolution of any people. New conditions require 
new arrangements. New evils that arise in course of the advancing 
life of a people from simpler to more complex stage.s, demand new 
prescriptions. And tliese were provided in the old Hindu society, not 
by the enactment of new laws, as is done in modern Kurope, but by 
progressive interpretations of the old Divine Law itself. And for this 
progessive interpretation of the Law, the Hindu polity provided a body 
of councillors of the king, to whom the kifig had to look up for sanc- 
tion, whenever the situation in the country required the adoption of 
any new measures for the preservation or furtherance'-of the social well- 
being. In fact, all the paraphernalia of the most advanced form of 
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constitutional government was furnished by ancient Hindu polity for 
the management of the state-affairs of the Hindu people. Recent re- 
searches* into ancient Hindu civilisation are bringing these facts out. 

And in proportion as our knowledge of our own past history and cul- 

% 

ture is expanding, and we are coming to know how we too had a very 
superior political philosophy and had developed a very advanced State- 
Coiistitutien, the old eagerness to prove our capacity for self-govern- 
ment* by submitting ourselves to be tested b^ the standards of Europe, 
through the actual introduction and working of modern European ins- 
titutions in our conntr}^ is gradually waning. And with the birth of a 
new national self-consciousness, we have gradually been gathering suffi- 
cient courage even to question the absolute superioi it\' of European insti- 
tutions over anything tliat we ourselves had in the past or what we may 
by and by evolve at present in consonance with our special genius and 
culture for meeting our present requirements. And we are no longer 
afraid of recognising and even openly admitting any element of truth 
or reason that may exist in the indictments of our European critics 

0 * * 

We are, therefore, no longer afraid of ad- 
miting that the institutions of so-called self- 
government as they have been developed in 
Eurnpe, are not entirely suited to the special 
genius and culture of our people. And we 
feel absolutely no shame in making the confession, because it does 
in no way prove our incapacity for true self-government. On the 
contrary we hav^e an idea that Europe herself is far less endowed 
with the rt>oral and mental qualities that fit any nation for real 
self-government, than ourselves. The whole philosophy of what is 
called Repfesentative Government in Europe is essentially indivi- 
dualistic And inherently anti-social. It has been so far worked up 
on the assumption that there is an inherent antagonism between the 
interests of one individual and another as well as between those of the 
different classes of^ the community ; and Representative Government 
is the best device that Europe has so far been able to think out for the* 
safeguarding of these separate individualistic and sectional interests 
against the*attacks or encroachments of their respective rivals and com- 
petitors. We see it proved eveVy day in every Representative Assembly 
in Europe, which are only so many arenas for the different classes of the 
country to fight out the interminable battles of their class-interests. 
The sense of the organic unity of the nation is lost every where in the 


and opponents. 
* 


A Straight- 
forward 
Admission. 
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clang and clash of these class-wars ; and it comes occasionally to the 
surface only when the nation goes to war with another nation. And 
even then it is only a poor particularistic sentiment, unrelated to 
th.e ideal of Universal H^manitv^ And this being the true character 
of the Representative Institutions that Kurope has been able so far 
to develop, what reason is there for us to hang down our heads in 
shame and humiliation if we are told that these are not suited to 
our genius and character, 6r if we ourselves openly confess it. 

m % * . * 

In fact, it is a ruclimentar}^ principle of the 
India and Nationalist School that European institutions 

The Modern Ideal. should not be bodily imposed upon ns by 

the authorit>^ of the British Government in 
the countr}^ For it holds that all such superimpositions, however 
kindl}^ meant, are more likely to hinder than help the real progress 
of our people towards tlie highest modern ideal. This modern ideal 
is no more the special possession of Europe than it is of India. It 
is the result of various forces that arc more or less operative as 
much iti India as in Europe or Americru It is the common heritage 
of all the civilised peoples of our time. The West is no nearer to the 
realisation of it than the East. And ultimately this ideal will be bound 
to realise itself in diverse forrns, through diverse methods, in the different 
countries of the world. ICurope has been seeking to realise this ideal in 
her own way, following her own special genius, aldng the course of her 
special historic evolution. India, with a different genius and character, 
a different course of past historic evolution, will, if left to herself, 
develop her own lines of progress towards the same common ideal. 
These are very common-place psychological facts. Urtft)rtunately, 
however, Europe has not yet been trained to study the course of social 
evolution in the light of psychology. Had Europe done so* there would 
have been much greater appreciation of other vvorld-cultun^s and the 
social and political institutions of other peoples, than what we see at 
present. Even our own English-educated classes have but very feeble 
appreciation of these facts. If they had it, there would been a more 
•cautious and critical attitude towards many of the “reforms” that are 
being introduced by the Government for the political advancement of 
^he country. 

It is for want of this cautious and critical spirit that our English- 
educated classes so enthusiastically welcomed Lord Ripon’s scheme of 
Local Self-Government, as an inesteemable boom Lord Ripon, no 
doubt, meant welk But his lordship had no appreciation of the pecu- 
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liarities of our national genius and history. His lordship practically 
ignored the fact that not only had we a very superior form of self- 
governnfent in our ancient village-communities, but that vve had, even 
thirty years ago, in maiy parts of the country, an actual measure of 
communal freedom in regard to all such matters as did not fall 
within the purview of the laws and regulations of the British Govern- 
ment in the country. Our Panchayets* though deprived of their old 
quasi-political powers, were yet, even in Lord Ripon^s time, a powerful 
instrument and vehicle of the corporate life of our villages and still 
ruled the life of the people to a very large extent. In many places 
these were the general judicial authority in the small village-com- 
munities, which quietly helped the settlement of all petty disputes in a 
simple way, without the costly intervention of modern lawyers and law 
courts. Lord Ripon’s scheme practically ignored all these facts, and 
imposed a new and alien form of municipal government which, though 
enthusiastically received by the English-educated classes for whose 
special benefit it was evidently created, was neither understood nor 
appreciated by the masses. The masses, in fact, had neither part nor 
lot in this new “Vakil-Raj” that Lord Ripon’s scheme practically 
sought to set up in the countr}'. 


Indian 

Self-Government ♦ * 
an^ 

European Institutions. 


And the experience of the last thirty 
years of our so-called munici[)al self govern- 
ment completely proves how difficult, if not 
utterly impossible, it^ is to cultivate the 
true spirit of self government in our country 
through imported foreign institutions and alien methods. Though 
municipal •commissioners are elected in most places by the rate- 
payers themselves, tliere is really no self government in any of our 
municipalities. The primary object of the franchise, whether munici- 
pal or parliamentary, is to provide an effective check upon the 
tendency of those who are entrusted with the duty of carrying on 
the administration^ of the town or of the state, to run the business 
in their own private or class interest. This check has not as yet 
become effective even in democratic countries like America or Eng- 
land, which have had a long training in the working of these so- 
called poffular institutions. And it goes without saying that in ouf 
elected municipalities the rate- payers have not only failed so far to 
realise this primary end of the municipal franchise, but that they 
have, the educated and the uneducated alike, no appreciation even of 
this primary end. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that our so- 
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called municipal self-government has been, so far, a dead failure. And 
even where, as in some of our presidency towns, it has been somewhat 
of a success, it has not been of much use as an institution for tfie politi- 
cal education of the masses, which it was reasonably expected to be. 
Generally speaking, I think, it may be very safely said that in most 
places, this municipal franchise is being sedulously exploited by a few 
English-educated men in their own personal and private interests. 
The same remark holds good with regard to our District and Local 
Boards also, A careful scrutiny of the records of these Boards would 
show in may cases, I am afraid, how the funds of these bodies are 
frequently utilised to increase the comforts and conveniences of the pro- 
minent members or to improve their private property. And the failure 
of these new institutions is due to the fact that they did not grow 
naturally from within the people themselves, but were imposed upon 
them from without. This failure does not prove our incapacity for self- 
government, but only the unsuitability of these to our genius and 
traditions. For it is well-known that in our old village life we had at 
one time a real measure of self-government, even without any voting 
register or polling booth. The spirit of centralisation that has dominated 
the British Administration in India almost from its very commencement, 
has killed these old national institutions. Tlie new institutions of local 
self-government have not been able to revive, so far, the old corporate life 
of our villages. Tliey never will. The Government is gradually coming 
to see it j and it is, therefore, trying to reconstruct our old village- 
panchayets. But our rulers do not seem to realise it, however, that if the 
old village life and institutions are to be revived at all, the work must 
be left entirely to the people themselves. Official intervention in any 
shape or form would court the same failure here again, as hcFs overcome 
the so-called schemes of self-government in our Municipalities and 
District and Local Boards. 


The New “Reforms” 
Built on 
Old Failures. 


♦ ♦ ^ 

The new and enlarged Legislative Councils 
in the various Indian Provinces are mainly 
built upon the Municipalities and Local and 
District Boards. There was really no other 
foundations on which these could be built. 
This fact may justify the new builders^ but cannot impart to their 
structure any greater reality or strength than what those older bodies 
have had. The real people of the country are practically tiowliere in the 
Municipalities, Local or District Boards; they are equally nowhere, 
therefore, in the new and enlarged organs of self^gbverninent In their 
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country. The Municipalities, Local and District Boards have hitherto 
been practically either official bodies or bourgeoise organisations. They 
’j.ive be*en run, in many places, by the local officials after their own 
mind. Where the noi\-official element has been strong, these have 
been run by the English-educated middle-class not merely after 
their own mind, but frequently even in their own personal or class 
interests. It is no use shutting our eyes* to these facts. And as these 
Municipalities, Local and District Boards constitute, under the present 
regulations, the largest electorates of the so-called “Reformed Councils”; 
there is no reason to hope that these will not be run in the same way, 
to protect and further the interests of the English-educated middle 
classes, more than to advance real popular freedom or safeguard the 
interests of the masses of the country. In the early stages of the 
struggle between the prerogatives of the Crown on the one side and the 
rights of the people on the other, the educated classes even in Europe 
made common cause with the uneducated masses and spoke and acted 
in their name. This way lay their only chance of success. We, too, 
have been doing this all these years. In all our past political agitations, 
we liave also been speaking and acting for the masses. And we have 
gcnerall)' been honest in this. Perhaps, there are many people among 
our English-educated classes who still sincerely believe that they 
represent the interests of their uneducated countrymen. But as else- 
where, so here among us also, what is now an honest belief will gra^ 
dually become a meaningless, if not a dishonest, cant. l"or, in propor- 
tion as the powers of government are gradually transferred from the 
present bureaucracy to an Indian bourgeoise, in that proportion will 
develop an antagonism between the interests of this new ruling class 
on the one Rand and those of the general masses of the country on the 
other. It is the common experience of every democratic country in the 
West. And human nature being more or less the same all the world 
over, the same social, economic, and political conditions will be bound to 
produce, not.exactly perhaps the same, but undoubtedly similar results 

* ♦ ♦ 

In fact these conditions will very likely 
produce much worse evils in India than they 
have done in England or America. In 
Europe, these so called representative institu- 
tions have grown slowly, following the general 
course of the Uistofic evolutionvof the European peoples. And where 
any social or political institutions grow in this natural way, they develop 


everywhere. 

- ♦ 


The 

EvU*ofthe 

“Reforms.” 
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not only the needful checks and counter-checks for securing all the good 
that may be in them, while eliminating, as far as possible. the evils that are 
inevitably bound up with the good in every human institution ; but, what 
is far more important, the social organism leari\s at the same time those 
subtle tricks of nature which every organism practices for purposes of 
self-preservation. When, however, any social or political institutions are 
imposed upon a people artificialls^ from without, these natural advan- 
tages are lost. And consequently the evil side of these grow here more 
vigourously than their good side. So there is much greater chance of 
’ an Unhealthy middle-class-rule growing here than there was in Kngland, 
Vor instance. Because, in the first place, the struggle between the 
Thrown and the People was both much keener and more prolonged in 
England than the similar struggle between the present Bureaucracy and 
the People of India is ever likely to be. In fact, the British Bureaucracy 
here, representing the British bourgeoise, have already been willing to 
share the authority of the Government in India with chosen representives 
of the English-educated Indian bourgeoise. This is the declared policy 
of Lord Morley, the author of tlie “Reformed” Indian Councils. And 
the increasing participation of the Indian bourgeoise in the rights and 
emoluments of the present rule, will be bound to separate the interests 
of this class from the general economic and political interests of the 
uneducated masses. These Council “Reforms” make, therefore, not for the 
consolidation and strengthening of our new natjonal life, but distinctly 
for- the creation' of new class-interests and communal < antagonisms, 

♦ ^ ♦ 

The true test of all social or political 
institutions is not material but Ynoral. The 
question, llierefore, in regard to these “Re- 
formed Councils” is, do they make for a 
larger manhood than what we liave in the 
country f Do they make for the expansion of the interest.s of life ? Or 
are they narrowing them ? Do they make for the subordination of 
personal and private interests to the larger interests of the nation ? Do 
they feed our enthusiasm for the public good, or do they simply help 
to give us a field for the satisfaction of our personal vanity ? These are 
moot- questions here. And judged b^ these questions^ tliese new 
“reforms” stand self-condemned. The records of the latest Council 
-E^eetions prove tills very conclusively. 

y j iF-crj iiT- almo&t eve^y case it has ibeei^ a mean degi^ading- personal 
fn'Oacca; for Instance, there, was a fight bfetween jBabb^Ananda 


calculated to weaken it. 


The Test 
of 

These “Reforms/’ 
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Chandra Kay and Babu Ambica Charan Majumdar. Now, can any 
body suggest any semblance of a decent reason, wliy these two gentle- 
men, eabh very esteemable in his own way, botli prominent Congress- 
men, wlio had never befc^-e been known to differ in their politics, fought 
this election against each other? It is inconceivable that either of 



The Hon’ble Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari. M.A.. L.L.D., (Edin.) 

{Mcuthcr, Lixis/a/iir Couttcil, clecfcti hv the CahuKa L nh'crsity,) 

these gendemen could urge against the other anything except that he 
is either less able or less experienced or less honest than himself, fn 
the absence of any conflict of political opinions or difference of political 
programmes, betwfcen them, the contest was naturally a personal and 
mean oile, in which both parties must have fought for purely personal 
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and private ends and on purely peisonal grounds. It is not their fault, 
but their misfortune. In England, tliese two gentlemen would have 
likely belonged to opposite political parlies, and might have foifght each 
other upon the less degrading grounds of public policy or party 
programme. But there are only two political schools, among those who 
care to go in for seats on the “Reformed Councils.” One is the official 
school and the other, their rival; the Congress school. The officials are 
precluded by the Regulations from taking part in these elections. Con- 
sequently, all the fight is practically between one Congress-man and 
another. And the fact that Congress men cannot select the best men 
for all the non-official seats from among their own leaders, but that these 
latter should be left to scramble for these in competition with one another, 
shows the nature of the political education and the type of public 
character that the agitations of the last quarter of a century have 
produced in the country. 

As in Dacca, so even in Calcutta also, the same shameful story was 
repeated. Here also Congress-leaders fought with one another. There 
were about half a dozen Congress* men, including Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, fighting the Presidency Division Municipal seats. 
There was just a chance of Babu Surendra NatlTs not getting in. And 
what a humiliation to him, and what a scandal in our public life it would 
have been if this had happened ! Why could not the Calcutta politi- 
cians bring the pressure of their own influence to bear upon the various 
candidates, and thus {>revent the chatice of sucli a scancjal ? In the 
Calcutta Universit}^ it is absolutely inconceivable upon what public 
grounds Dr. Deva l^rasad Sarvadhicaree’s seat was contested at all. 
Dr. Sarvadhicaree had done his work well both in the last Council and 
in the University. With the exception of Sir Gurudas Banerjee there is, 
perhaps, no other prominent member of the University who is in wider 
and closer touch with the educated classes in the city, if not* in the Pro- 
vince, than Dr. Sarvadhicaree. And the fact that even such a man's 
seat was contested by people who have never been known to differ from 
his politics, shows the character of these Council-Elections most clearly. 
♦ ^ * 

The fact of the matter really is that these 
Super-Imposed evils will be bound to come in the wake of 

“Reforms.” reforms that do not grow from within the 

life of a peopfe but are super-imposed on 
them from without. The Indian Legislative Councils bav6, from 
the very beginning, been really such super-im positions^ They did 
not grow out of any real and vital need of the people. When a 
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people feel any vital need for any institutions, that need itself creates 
the organs that are best calculated to meet it, and these have then, 
necessarily, an organic relation to their general life and activities. They 
are rooted on the past of that people and are an expansion and evolu- 
tion of some of their old organs and institutions. The Indian Legisla- 
tive Councils did not grow thiswise. They were first instituted, not 
because the people wanted them or felt any need for them, but because 
the new British Administration found it both difficult and dangerous to 
govern an alien people, of whom they knev/ practically nothing, — without 
the help and guidance of their “natural” leaders. When these Councils 
were subsequently reconstituted upon a partially elective basis by Lord 
Cross’s India Councils Act, it was done, again, not to meet any vital 
need of the people, but to stop the clamour of tlie English-educated 
classes, who were kicking up a dangerous agitation against the present 
bureaucratic methods of government and were making the rulers of the 
country slightly nervous by the fervour of their denunciations and the 
growing strength of their political organisations. Lord Cross’s “reforms” 
did achieve their object in a very large measure ; for they did take the 
wind out of the sails of tlie Congress agitation to a very perceptible 
extent and diverted the energies of the Congress-leaders from the old 
agitations against the Government to the new election-contests against 
one another. The Congress became, thus, as a direct result of Lord 
Cross’s reforms, a “harmless” thing henceforth. When, however, the new 
Svadeslii agitation came into being, following in the wake of the Parti- 
tion of Bengal, and the Government once more stood face to face with 
a tremendous popular upheaval, the like of which had never before 
been seen in the history of British India, a fresh need was felt by the 
authorities for a further reconstitution of the Indian Legislative Councils. 
This is the real genesis of Lord Morley’s “Reforms.” The people did not 
want them. They were asked for by a few representatives of the British- 
created bburgeoise who scarcely live or move with or among the people 
and have hardly anything in common uith them except their colour or 
their caste. And the Government gladly granted their prayers, with 
the professed object of “rallying” the so called “Moderates” about them, 
It will thus be seen that from the very beginning our Legislative Coun-' 
cils have been only so many super-impositions on us. They have not 
grown out of the natural expansion of our own civic or political life, as 
they did in Europe. It is only inevitable, therefore, that these “reforms’^ 
should bring in their train new political and moral evils for which our 
social organism ha^ not, as yet, developed any remedy. ^ 
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Must be suffered : 

Thong'll complex life and ideals of 5 people. 

not Supported. I’olitical institutions^ are the natural expres- 

sion and embodiment of a people’s political 
life. First comes the idea, then its expression. First is quicken- 
ed the life-force, and then follohv, as a result of its own needs, the outer 
organs and instruments for‘the organism’s own self-realisation. With us, 
however, the political institutions have been set up before the birth of 
real political life. Or more accurately speaking, whatever political thought 
and life ma\' have ahead)- commenced to cp.icken in the countr)^ did not 
create these alien institutions and stands completely outside them. 
The institutions are larger and more complex than the real political 
life and thought of the people. The organisation is Iie^ivier than what 
the organism actually needs or can bear. This is the root of the evil. 
But however much we may feel their evil, we cannot do away, or even 
perhaps absolutcl)' do without, these Councils now. They are parts of 
the Administration C)f the country. And they will have to be suffered 
even where they may not be actively supported. 


Under normal conditions, all institutions 
are the natural and legitimate embodiment 


But since we cannot stop or alter these 
The Only Remedy : Councils, we must devise adeejuate means for 

Orgranisation mim'mising their evils and increasing what- 

of the Nationalist Party. ev er possibilties of good ther^ may be in 

them. And the only way to do it is lo 
strengthen and organise the Nationalist Party, which, with its legitimate 
ideal of self-liclp and self-reliance for the people and its policy of iaisser,: 
faire so far as the Govermnent is concerned, will at least b'e able to set 
up a powerful rival Party to that of the Congress in our present political 
life. Such a Party will largely remove the mean and demoralising personal 
empliasis from the Council Flections, and impart even to tlie debates 
in the Councils themselves a note of reality which they can scarcely 
have under existing conditions. The Indian Councils are built upon 
the model of the British Parliament, to some very slight extent. And 
the party-system is the very soul of the parliamentary institutions of 
Europe. Left to ourselves, we might have developed new institutions 
of popular self-government, in our own way. We may yet •^do so, by 
and by. But in the meantime, we cannot*" allow the existing Legisla- 
tive Councils to grow in their own way, importing unknown evils into 
our country, and manufacturing a body of middle-clsTss legislators, who, 
as the same class have done elsewhere, will exploit the Administration 
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in their own interest. It is, therefore, the distinct duty, I think, of the 
Nationalists in the country, to actively take the field against these 
new and dangerous forces, and contribute their thoughts and labours to 
the work of the Administration. They cannot, without committing 
political suicide, stick to their old policy of aloofness from the Govern- 
ment any longer. 

on the one hand, we must throw ourselves into current political 
activities, taking our rigiitful place and part in the new Councils, so on 
the other hand, we must organise our forces and apply ourselves to the 
more real and useful work of training the rising generations of the 
country in the true nationalist ideals, inculcating the duty of self-ab- 
negation and self-restraint, in the interest of the common life of the 
nation. The immediate work before us is more moral and intellectual 
than political. It is more economic tlian administrative. And for 
this work, the decadent life of our villages must first of all be re- 
vived and reorganised. The new generation should, therefore, be en- 
couraged in every possible way to keep to their own villages and lead 
and organise the economic and social life of their people. If we are 
able to do this, then political progress will come naturally of itself. 
But if we neglect to do this betimes, or fail in the attempt, no amount 
of political struggles or agitations will help to secure for our nation 
its rightful place in the coming Federation of the World. 


II 

THE STORY OF IRISH HOME-RULE, 

Whatever the British House of Lords 
may do, or whatever the Tory Members of 
the House of Commons may say, the final 
success of the agitation for Home-Rule in 
Ireland is absolutely assured. Ulster may 
bark, but Ulster will never bite. Once the Bill is passed, and tliere 
is no reason why it should not be passed during the life-time of the 
present Parliament, even Ulster will cease to bark and accept the 
inevitable with as much good grace as it can muster. And the success- 
ful termination of a struggle that has lasted for more than a century 
now, has a lesson for all the dependent nationalities of our time, as well 
as for those who hold them in subjection to-day. 

• # ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Superficial observers will no doubt set this 
The Secret of success to the credit of what they call consti- 

The Irish Success. tutional agitation ; and to some extent their 

contention would not be altogether wrong 
either. But we should not forget that to whatever extent this success ma}^ 
be a triumph of constitutional agitation, it is due to the primary fact that 
Ireland has a distinct place and* position in the British Constitution. Her 
representatives have, ever since the Union, sat with their conquerors in 
the same Legislative Assembl3^ For years they were no doubt in the 
minority. Strictly speaking they are even so to-day. But with the gradual 
evolution of new political parties in the British House of Commons, which 
have split up the two old parties, and have thus weakened them both, the 
Irish Members, though in a minority, have found themselves in a position 
from which they can dominate the House of Commons in a way that 
no other minority at Westminister can do. They hold the balance of 
power in British Party-politics. Neither Liberals nor Tories can now 
expect to carry on the Government of the country unless supported by 
the Irish Nationalists. In the present House of Commons, for in- 
stance, the Tories count only two or three more than the I^iberals, while 
there are forty Labourites who stand against them These Labourites, 
though for the time working in association with the Liberals, are 3 et an 
independent political Party, and would, if it suited their purpose, throw 
their weight with the Tories and against the Libeials any da}". Neither 
the Tories nor the Liberals, therefore, own an absolute ^ majority in 
the House of Commons. Nor would such a majority be secured even 
by a coalition between the Liberals and the Labourites or the Labourites 
and the Tories. Consequently the peaceful carrying on of the King’s 
Government by either of the two dominant and traditional political 
Parties in Great Britain, depends entirely upon the support of the eighty 
Irish Nationalists. They are thus the real masters of the situation in 
the British Parliament to-day. And their present success is entirely 
due to this fact. 


is a triumph of constitutional agita- 


The Triumph of 
Irish Patriotism and 
Statesmanship. 


tion no doubt, but of a constitutional agita- 
tion which gave to the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons a power by which they 


could make the carrying on of the Admini- 
stration absolutely impossible. And they could do this consftitution- 


ally, by simply using their position in the House of (Commons 
to reduce every Party which came into office to a xahioHtX’^. This 
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position the British Constitution gave them. The strength of their 
own nationalist sentiments, the sacrifices of their fellow-countrymen 
both at home and abroad, and the discipline of their Party, — enabled the 
Irish Members of the House of Commons to utilise their position for the 
furtherance of their cauffe. If the assured success of the Home Rule 
movement be a triumph of constitutional agitation, it is also in a much 
greater degree a triumph of Irish patriotism, and the wonderful discipline 
which that patriotism helped to establish among Irish politicians. For 
years past, in fact ever since Parnell came into the leadership of the Irish 
Nationalists, the Irisli Members of the House of Commons have uni- 
formly voted upon every matter as one man. The influence of a 
political leader who could command eighty votes in any division, irres- 
pective of the merits or demerits of the matter which has to be voted 
upon, could not be ignored. Gladstone saw it ; and therefore coalesced 
with Parnell to save his own position in the House. But his Home Rule 
Bill failed, because of the split in his own ranks on the one side, and of 
the comparatively greater strength which the Conservatives had then 
in the country, on the other. 

* ^ m 

But these tweenty-five years have mate- 
rially changed the position of political 
parties in Great Britain. The birth of the 
Labour Party, out of the loins of the two 
old political parties, has weakened them 
both, and has immensely increased the difficulties of either of the 
older Parties to command an absolute majority in the House. This 
third Party is generally in favour of Irish Home Rule. Though not in 
name, but undoubtedly in substance, the Labour Party is a Labour- 
Socialist Party ; and the political philosophy of Socialism is not in favour 
of the subjection or ex[jloitation of one people by another. The only 
chance of^defeating the Irish in the House of Commons lay in a coalition 
between what may be called the Tory-Liberals or the Liberal -Imperialists, 
as they used to call themselves at one time, and the Tory-Demo- 
crats. It was a coalition between these two, under the new name of the 
Unionists, which killed Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill twenty-five years 
ago. A similar coalition might do so even today. But there is no chance 
of such a re-shufifling of British political parties just now. The Radical 
section of the Libei^ls is t0Oj,;5trong for such a coalition. There is even 
a moderate section of the Tories who are more or less liberal in their 
ideas arid ideals, and who would fight shy of a new combination that 
wotdd increase tKe inherent conservatism of the Tories. Indeed, the very 
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attempt to form such a combination would drive the Radicals and the 
Labourites to coalesce with one another, and this new combination 
would defeat tlie very ends of a Tory-Liberal coalition. Consequently, 
any such coalition is out of the question, at least for the present. It may, 
indeed I think will be bound to, — come later ‘on, when the Labour- 
Socialist forces in the House of Commons develop and threaten to 
overwhelm both the older political parties. Then we may possibly 
have once more onl^^ two great political parties in the United 
ICingdom, — namely, the Radical-Socialist Party on the one side, and 
the Bourgeoisc-Capitalist Party on the other. But that is a distant 
contingency. For many ^ ears to come, the two old political parties 
will be at the mercy of the Labourites and the Irish Nationalists ; and 
even more at the mercy of the Irish Nationalists than of the British 
Labourites. Tliis is the real psychology of the success of the Home 
Rule movement in the present House of Commons. 

* ''^ * * * 

P'or it would be the merest affectation to 
Mr. Redmond deny that Mr. Redmond, the Irish Leader, 

has held the fortunes of the present Idberal 
The Present Parliament Government, absolutely in the hollow of his 

hands. The cartoon in the London paper 
which painted Redmond as the King in Westminister, represented, thus, 
a great truth. Mr. Redmond may well declare, as he has been made 
to do by the Cartoonist of the Tory Party, that though England may 
govern Ireland, it’s me — John Redmond — who 'rules Epgiand. If 
Mr. Redmond withdraws his support, Mr. A'squith and his people 
will have to go back to the wilderness once again, at any moment. And 
if the Tories come to office, they will be as much at the mercy 
of Mr. Redmond as their rivals are to-day. The Tories kncnv it. The 
more cunning among Tory publicists have indeed suggested the 
wisdom of coalescing with the Irish and give them Home Rufe, provided 
they agreed to protect Tory interests in other directions. The* sugges- 
tion was publicly discussed by the London Toiy-papers, when there 
was a conflict between the Lords and the Commons over Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget, in 1909, and the Government brought in, in conse- 
qAience, their Veto-Bill. And all these things show why and how, after 
more than a century of the bitterest struggle and agitation, the Irish 
problem is at last approaching a final and satisfactory solution. It is a 
triumph of Irish patriotism, Irish self-sacriffce, and the wonderful capa- 
city for organisation and self-discipline — virtues that are so difficult of 
cultivation for a subject nation — of the Irish Nationaliarts. 

■ ^ ^ ♦ .■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Nearly three quarters of a century ago, 
Parnell’s Gavan Duffy, then editing “The ( Irish ) 

Contribution. Nation,” wrote, “there are two parties in 

Ireland ; namely those who profit by, and 
those who suffer from*^ the foreign domination of the country.” 
The inevitable result of this domination was to make the people 
subservient and their leaders selfish. Yet all this was changed in a 
few years, mainly through the genius of one man — Parnell. By all 
accounts he was an absolutely selfless man. He never considered conse- 
quences ; but went stralglit on to whatever appealed to his love and 
devotion. It was so in his public life, as much as in his private life. 
This was what made him so great and irresistible in his public life. This 
was what ruined him too in his private life. But his love for his country 
was of the same type, essentially, as was his attachment for the woman 
through whom his public life was destroyed. Both were equally passionate 
and wreckless. In both, the man drowned himself in his passion. With 
supremely passionate natures like ParneH’s, the Ten Commandments 
have but little influence. They always live and die for their passion 
only. His passion for his nation and his country, as much as his passion 
for the woman for whom he killed all the chances of his public career, 
had no room for considerations of the Ten Commandments in it. This 
was Parnell’s limitation. Possibly, therefore, the very cause to which he 
so selflessly devoted himself met with such scant success during his 
life-time and under Id's* leadership. But now that the final success of that 
cause is well within sight, one cannot forget how much it is due to the 
inspiration that Parnell imparted to it. 

♦ 

It was Parnell who really organised the 
Irish Party and placed it on the footing 
which with varying fortunes it has held ever 
since. And the power of the Irish National- 
ists in the British Parliament has been due to 
the strict discipline to which the rank and file of the Party submitted 
themselves, for the pursuit of their common end. This discipline has 
been the most valuable asset of the Irish Nationalist Party in their fighli 
for Home Rule. For, if individual Irish M. P.’s had been free to 
go their own way, in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties, 
the position of the Party \vb)uld never have been so powerful as to 
be able to force the hands of the Government. For the last quarter 
of a century and more the Irish Members have come to Westminister 
with one determination only, namely, to see a satisfactory Home Rule 
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Bill Pass through the House. They have cared for nothing else and 
have but rarely taken any part, as a Party, in anything which had 
not, either dfrectly or indirectly, any reference to their own^ specific 
object. They have thrown good sense and good manners, conscience 
and reason, and even the common claims of humanity, to the winds, 
with a view to secure their own specific object. For this they have 
oftentimes courted abuse and, contumely, and have, without the least 
compunction^ sought to destroy the traditional dignity of the British 
Chamber, simply to obstruct the course of business of the Government 
which held out no hope to tliem for the success of their cause. Yet, 
personally, these Irish Members have never been a bad or disreputable 
lot. In private life, like all their race, they are the pleasantest people 
to deal with. Endowed with a free and open mind, a soft heart, a broad 
sympathy, and an inimitable good temper, the Irish are one of the finest 
specimens of European humanity. To meet an Irishman is oftentimes 
to love him. And those who know them in private can hardly under* 
stand how these men could earn such an evil reputation in the House of 
Commons. But their rowdyism and churlishness in the British Legis- 
lature have always been assumed as part of their plan of campaign. And 
now that the success of that vigorous campaign is well within sight, one 
can better understand the inner psychology of all the evil repute that 
the Irish Nationalists deliberately earned for themselves from the 
British politicians and the British publicists. Such a generous and senti- 
mental people can never be uncompromising. Tf they have hitherto 
appeared to be so, it is because no just and honourable compromise 
had so long been seriously offered them. 

* •It 

The Home Rule scheme embodied in the 
Bill that, having passed through the House of 
Commons, has recently been thi*own out^by 
the House of Lords, has been form^uJated by 
the present Irish leader in a spirit of fair 
compromise. Mr. Redmond, like every modern statesman, is fully 
conscious of the fact that the days of small and isolated sovereign states 
are gone. We have been brought now face to face with a world-situation 
which calls for the federation of all smaller sov^ereign states living in 
close geographical or intimate historic associations with ooe another, 
into larger wholes. Irish statesmen seem* very clearly to have realised 
this fact ; and they do not therefore desjre the break-up of the Union, 
but rather its strengthening and consoljdatfon, through the tJcvelopment 
of an organic, a free,;and a co-opera.tive partiver>btjp/^we^;^^ 
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the United Kingdom. Such a partnership would be for the good of 
both the parties. The present Home-Rule scheme is based upon this 
federal pthiciple. Herein lies its strength. This, we now know, was 
the object of Parnell ako. He too did not desire absolute separation 
from Great Britain ; but worked only for an honoured and honourable 
place in the true co-partnership of the British Empire. 

But it was no easy task for him to lead 
The Difficulties '"’s people to accept, from the very beginning 

of of the Home Rule agitation, this broad and 

Parneirs Position. statesmanly ideal, and work wisely for its 

realisation. And Parnell’s difficulties came 
more from the British politicians and placemen than from his own people. 
Every honourable and peaceful settlement of the Irish question had been 
persistenly opposed by the Tory politicians and publicists in England, 
The Irish were ill-treated at home and abused abroad, for their sinful 
desire to be in their own country what almost every other European 
peoples were in theirs. Their intellectual and moral capacity to manage 
their own affairs was denied by those who were interested in keeping 
and proving them to be a weak and incapable race. Their classes were 
bribed by office and honour, their masses deprived of all opportunities 
for self-organisation and self-realisation ; their old and beautiful 
language, their fine lite,rature, their ancient institutions, their Iiereditary 
instincts were all sought to be suppressed in the interest of the “Union,” 
For centuries their religion was used as a political disability. And in 
view of it all, it was only natural and inevitable that there should have 
grown in the people’s mind an extreme bitterness against everything 
British. Tins bitterness for which their rulers were far more responsible 
than the poor Irish themselves, caused all the troubles of the last thirty 
or forty years. The rankling recollections of these stand even to-day to 
some extent in the way of the fullest and universal acceptance of 
Mr, Redmond’s policy of peace and reconciliation in Ireland, There are 
many Irishmen and Jrish women, who look upon Mr. Redmond as more 
or less of a renegade, and who w’ould have nothing to do with the 
British Parliament or the British people, and who have no faith in the 
settlement which Mr. Redmond is working out. They are for an absolute 
severance of the British connection. This may be common human senti- 
ment, but not farseeing and wise statesmanship. This sentiment, if kept 
witlrin due limits, may even be helpful to the consolidation and develop- 
ment of Irish Nationalism, In the coming years by keeping a vigilant 
watch over the new National Government at Dublin which the Hoine 
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Rule Act will set up. As a matter of fact this new Government, though 
subject to the control of an Irish Parliament, will, at least in the earlier 
stages, be manned very largely by men brought up in British politics^ 
and who are still more or less out of touch witb the deeper currents of 
the life of the Irish masses. This class in Ireland is somewhat similar 
to the English-educated classes among us. This class while politically 
the rivals of the British Bureaucracy are all the same, intellectually , and 
and morally their slaves. They take their intellectual and moral ideas 
and ideals from England and Europe and not from their own history 
and culture. These are almost as far removed from the true soul of 
their people as the European, and look down upon their own culture and 
civilisation as much as the ignorant and unsympathetic foreigner does. 
Tliey hate, more or less, to liv^e like or among their people. There is the 
same class in Ireland also. A Government run by such people may be 
Irish in name but will hardly be national in the true sense of the word. 
And the real problem of National Self-Rule in Ireland will not be solved 
at once by the establishment of an Irish Parliament at Dublin and the 
organisation of an Irish Government there subject to the control of 
that Parliament. This will not end, but in a deeper sense, rfeally start the 
struggle for true National Self Rule in Ireland. And in this more vital 
struggle even the present attitude and distrust of the small but import- 
ant body of Irish Seinn-Finners may be helpful. They will keep the 
National Consciousness and the National Conscieupe wide awake amidst 
circumstances which are likely to exert a more or less sopoi'ofic influence 
upon the old leaders. 

***** 

Yet the present success of the Irish Home 

The Continuance Movement is due very largely if not 

of entirely, to the sincere desire of the Irish 

The British Connection. leaders not to break, but rather to strengthen 

and consolidate the Union. The mainten- 
ance of the British connection is a very vital element of the policy 
of Mr, Redmond. And Mr. Redmond contends tha,t in this, as in other 
matters, he is only following in the footsteps of his late leader. During 
the darkest days of the Home Rule Movement, when the Phoenix Park 
murders had aroused the worst passions of the British people against 
the Irish patriots, Parnell openly announced this policy, But no body 
believed in the truth or sincerity of his pronouncement then. And in 
view of the extreme bitterness that had been created in the Irish mind 
by the British Executive in Ireland, it was hard to iJelieve that even if 
/farnell wanted really to preserve the Union, his people, once they had a 
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chance to do it, would not recklessly try to break it up. Indeed, I have 
a suspicion that even Parnell did not repeat this declaration of his real 
policy lo^t he should lose the confidence and support of his race. 
He knew fuu^vrelLthe peculiarly emotional temperament of his people. 
He knew it, therefore, that to keep up the agitation for Home Rule in 
full vigour it would not to do cool down the ardour of the people by 
saying or suggesting that what he wanted for his country was not abso- 
lute independence, but only a modified form of self-rule which would 
not be absolutely incompatible with the preservation of the Union. 
But though for these reasons Parnell did not think it politic to preach 
any other ideal to his people except that of ultimate national independ- 
ence, it is impossible to deny that his real objective was to keep and not 
to break the British connection. But, whatever may have been the real 
views of Parnell, there can be no question about the absolute sincerity 
of the policy of Mr. Redmond. The general trend of world politics has 
considerably “changed since the time of Parnell. The problem of the 
British Empire itself has become more clear to-day than what it was in 
Parnell’s time. F'ederation is in the air. And the Irish leaders must be 
credited with this much pre-vision at least as has enabled them to see 
that it would be infinitely more advantageous for Ireland to be a part of 
the Self-Governing Empire of Britain than to live apart as an independent 
and isolated Sovereign State. Mr. Redmond and his colleagues fully 
recognise it on their side. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues recognise this 
on their side^also that it would be absolutely impossible to maintain the 
unity and strength of the British Empire without fully and frankly 
accepting the right of Ireland to manage her own affairs herself, without 
any let or hindrance from her dominant partner. The Irish have spread 
themselvesover all the British Colonies. The sympathy of the Colonies 
with Ireland’s demand for self-rule was becoming stronger and more 
articulate e'^ery day. The campaign of political violence that found all 
the excLisb in the early eighties of the last century, for executive repres- 
sions and jingo reprisals, had practically stopped. The situation was 
thus much quieter now than what it had been for years in Ireland. And 
all these things have contributed to bring about the present assurance of 
success of the movement for Irish Home Rule. And all these have in 
them very valuable lessons for those who are struggling for national 
self-rule inr our time. And we, in India, can least afford to ignore these 
valuable lessons. 
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III. 

THE HINDU UNIVERSITY : WHERE WOULD IT LEAD U^ TO ? 

o 


“A Straigrht 
Question.” 


Tlie question has been raised by a rising 
Hindu educationist, in a letter wliich he has kindly 
sent to the HINDU Review. He writes : — . 


“An institution which promises and professes to be “ Hindu” would 
naturally and certainly appeal to us like a cheerful cry to the ears of an 
exile uttered in a foreign country, but in the language of the 
exile^s lullaby. The Hindu, though living in his own countr}^, has 
become no more than an exile from tlie heart of Hindu civilisation 


and things Hindu. Tlie cry of “Hindu University” must, therefore, 
appeal powerfully to him and act charmingly upon his imagination. But 
before we allow ourselves to be entranced by this attractive and inviting 
appeal, let us pause a little atid consider where it will actually lead 
or land us.’' 


“The Hindu University movement is, I thin)':, both a confession and 
a protest. It is a confession of our helplessness, and it is a prote^t, at 
the same time, against the Napoleonic and secular system of Govern- 
mental Education. But what are we going to have in place of the 
secularism of the Britisli Universities in India ? Are we going to have 
the darkness of medi;evalism of the so-called orthodox schools ? Does 
the Hindu University promise to teach us the duty of disobedience at 
the bidding of our reason and our conscience, in the interest of social 
progress, or that of unquestioned and unquestioning servility to 
existing customs and institutions, in the interest of so-called order ? 

What are we going to learn in this promised University ? The 

“divine” inequality of men, which you can never escape if you h^ive 
even a single dive into the ocean of Hindu literature, or the funda- 
mental truth of the equality of man, upon which modern culture and 
civilisation has firmly taken its stand ? Would you play the obscur- 
rantist or the “ Buddha ” and the “ Bodliaka ? ” 


“Classics of any country, if not understood in their real historical 
worth, become mere shackles on the progress of an old community. 
Would the Hindu University promote the study of our ancient classics 
as the histories . and antiquities of othf r peoples are studied and 
taught in the modern universities, or as sacred books whose statements 
must be accepted as true and whose injunctions must be followed and 
carried out as right? Would the Hindu Shastras be taught and 
explained as reverent records of the past, telling us of things that 
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had their justification once but have none today ? Or, should we 
study and teach these as absolute injunctions for the guidance and 
regulatio,ti of our lives today ? Would the University simply explain how 
in our old S h « ^ ^h a t j 3 reached such loftly humanitarianism on one side, 
an almost inhuman position was assigned to the Sudras on the other? 
or would it preach for the maintenance of the same position even to- 
day, when many a born-Brahmin is found immeasurably inferior both 
intellectually and spiritually, to many a born-Sudra ? We put a straight 
question and want and expect a straight answer. 

“Let us know what wc are going to get. Would the Hindu 
University, in teaching the Vedic lore, confine and restrict its work to 
the charmed circle of the stagnated “ Dvijas,” or would it extend it to 
the long-despised but fresli and full-of-life Sudra also, — the brother 
and descendent of Chandragupta, and Asoka, and Shivaji, and Desa- 
pande, Kalim and Nabha and the poet who sanctified the name of Rasa- 
Rhan ? If “yes” is said to the former part of the question, then it is the 
distinct duty of every Hindu to put forth all his strength to oppose 
and suppress the movement of the Hindu University : if “yes” is said 
in reply to the latter part of the question, then we must do all we can 
to help it. 

“Sometimes we can afford to be patriotic : but we cannot afford to 
be patriotic for entering a Den of Darkness, simply because it bears 
the sacred talisman of the Hindu name on its sign-board. We are not 

made for “Hinduism‘’*but “Hinduism’ was made for us. We do not want 

* 

gaudily-labelled preserves of even our own ancient civilisation for a 
National Marmlade-Shop : what we want, or should w^ant, is to revive 
and restore their decadent manhood to the present generation of 
millions oLour fellow-Hindns. If the Hindu University do not desire 
or dare to attempt this, then we had better be without this new apology 
for a degratled and decadent medi;evalism, as a modern institution, in 
our mids^t. 

“Let us for a moment pause and consider the new scheme of this 
Hindu University, in the light of the practical results of the present sys- 
tem of GovernmeiUal education in the country. We are not concerned 
with its policy here ; only just let us note its practical results. Thjs 
result, though indirect, and possibly unintentioned, is vast, so vast, 
indeed, tljat anything like it was unknown in this country except 
in the days of the rise and# progress of Buddhism. Its one parallel 
is the Reformation in Europe. It is transforming and metamor- 
phosing the Inciian community. It forces equality upon us. The 
Kayestha and the Brahmin, the Hindu and the Mahomedan, the 
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‘'high” and the “low,” have to sjt side by side on the benches of the 
Government School. Then the school and the '^coIIege produce a 
common yet inequal type of intellectuality. The deep gap^ Tv^hich has 
existed in this country, as it existed in pre-Napoleoni^ Jays in Europe, 
between the Pandit and the Pariah, is being narrowed down. This is 
no small gain. We cannot afford to have, if we care for the growth and 
consolidation of our national Ih'e, on one side of the intellectual plane, 
a gigantic, living, moving library, and on the other, an ignorant dossil. 

“The evils of the present Governmental system of education are 
great, very great, indeed. But the antidote to these evils is not obscur- 
rantistic theology and “Benares (Besantine ?) Hinduism.” The medicine 
should not be such, as seeking to cure an existing malady, would insti- 
gate a greater distemper in the body politic. And we want to know 
exactly what is the actual nature of the remedy that is going to be 
prescribed by the promised Hindu University.” 

The tone and temper of our correspondent’s 
The Tone of the “straight” questions may possibly jar on the 

Question : and the nerves of some people, but that the issues 

Importance of the Issue. raises here are both absolutely relevent 

and exceedingly vital cannot, I think, be 
denied. And the success or failure of the Hindu University move- 
ment will be absolutely determined by the spirit and manner in which 
the leaders face these issues. Funds will not be lacking fqr an institu- 
tion like this ; and, I think, it will perhaps be easier to raise funds for 
an institution on mediaeval lines than one on truly modern lines. This, 
indeed, is a very great temptation to the organisers. But apart from 
the question of funds, the real difficulty in organising a traly modern 
Hindu University will be in the matter of ideas and ideals. The 
ordinary leaders of thought among our English-educated countrymen 
have little appreciation of the root-ideas and ideals of Hindu culture. 
They are much too steeped in modern European thought to be able to 
take a correct measure of their own thoughts and^ institutions. The 
so-called orthodox section of them, who affect Hindu ways, arc no more 
fitted to interpret the thought and culture of their people than the 
so-called heterodox classes. They too are too much under the influence 
of Europe to do this work properly and correctly. And our flrst and 
greatest difficulty in regard to the organisation of a Hindu University, 
as, indeed, in regard to the working of Hindu ihstitutiona of any kind, is 
lack of men with a genuine Hindu spirit arkl a ^pwled£e of 

Hindu evolution, among the leaderaof^ti^:^p|ii^i^tl^^it^^ 
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Orthodoxy matter really is, that while we 

OP have Hindu “reformers’^ among us on the one 

Hybridism ? sicJe, and Hindu “reactionaries” on the other, 

we have perhapo no t found one single true Hindu in the leader- 

ship of the present generation of our country. The gentlemen who are 
making such large sacrifices in both time and money for the Hindu 
University, for instance, are very esteemable persons, no doubt, but it 
would- be very difficult to accept them as representatives of the highest 
Hindu thought or life. Many of these gentlemen, though Brahmins by 
birth, are either Vaisyas or Sudras by profession. Even mediaeval 
Hinduism with its monkish and monastic emphasis and its hidebound 
rules of caste-and-order or Varnasrama, would not tolerate the class to 
which these gentlemen belong, in the leadership of the Hindu com- 
munity. For even mediiuval Hinduism with all its intellectual limita- 
tions and social injustice, was better than the curious hybridism that has 
commenced to claim the name of Hindu orthodoxy in our time. 

Broadly speaking, as I pointed out elsewhere, 
“The Reformer.” we, the English-educated Hindus of the 
present generation, stand divided into two 
opposite camps. Some are “reformers” and some are “reactionaries” ; 
and neither of these two classes have any real appreciation of the true 
character of their own culture and civilisation. The standard of judg- 
ment which the “reformer” applies to the consideration of his own 
religion and society i5 ^derived neither from the rational generalisations 
of the course of past historic evolution in India itself, nor from those of 
universal human history and culture, but from the crude and ignorant 
conclusions of modern European empiricism only. Judging his own 
national hi94:ory and institutions in the light of the history and achieve- 
ments of modern Europe, the “ reformer” is constantly condemning his 
own country and culture ; and with the relentless pity of the missionary 
propagaivflist, he is always seeking to ruthlessly improve them more or 
less after these alien ideals. 

The “reactionary” from a different motive, 
“The Reactionary.” and pursuing quite an opposite method, also 
applies unconsciously the standards of Europe*, 
not to abolish but rather to revive and re establish the social and reli- 
gious institutions of his country. In religion, the “reactionary” is setting 
up for the Indian scriptures, for instance, the same claims to infallibility 
and absolutism, that creda systems like Christianity or Islam popularly 
claim fSwr the BiWe or the Koran. He forgets that neither verbal infallibi- 
lityjior any exciasiw «d idwlute authority had ever been vested in the 
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religious scriptures of Hinduism. In sociology, the “reactionary” tries to 
revive the relaxing rigidities of the Hindu caste-system in the spirit of 
the class-domination of Europe; and, thereb}^, he ignores patent 

fact that the genius of the Indian caste-system ne'’'?: "'tolerated this 
spirit of domination in the so-called higher, *and consequently rarely 
evoked any spirit of envious revolt in the so-called lower castes. Con- 
ceit of superiority has been uniformly condemned in the higher castes ; 
while the almost absolute autonomy enjo 3 ^ed by the different castes 
in regard to all matters concerning their caste-life, and the sense 
of mutual interdependence cultivated in all the castes, both higher and 
lower, as limbs and organs of a great organic whole, — left, indeed, but 
little room for the growth of such conceits. The “reactionary” is, thus, 
as much under the spell of European ideas and ideals as the “reformer.” 
The only difference between them is that while the latter is trading to 
consciously control and regulate his social evolution after the manner 
of Europe, the former is unconscious of the domination of these 
alien ideals. 

Both the reformer and the reactionary^ arc, thus, found, at the final 
analysis, to be equally inspired, the one consciously^ and the other 
unconsciously, by the spirit of Europe. Both have more or less 
imbibed the European temperament. Both are, though in different 
ways, emphatically objective and materialistic. The one is dominated by 
individualistic ethicism, the other by effete formalism ; and both these 
equally lack that true inwardness which i?i* characteristic of the 
thought and culture of India. The one revels in the unrealities of 
subjective abstractions ; the other in the unrealities of effete and un- 
understood rituals. The reformer by^ his unillumined and empirical 
criticism of our life and institutions strengthens the forces of reaction 
in the country ; while the reactionary by^ the infidel tenacity with 
which he is seeking to hold on to the lifeless and decadent f6rms 
of our social and religious life, lends strength and vitaKty to the 
reformer’s revolt. And by their mutual wranglings and recri- 
minations, they are constantly confusing every social or religious issue 
before us. 

The Hindu University movement is not 
The Confusion altogether free from this confusion. Our 

of correspondent evidently represents, to some 

Issues. extent in any case, the view-point of the 

“reformers.” The prominent organisers of 
the movement are themselves more or less identified with the “re- 
actionaries.” The truth of the matter thous^h partially represented by 
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both, is not completely apprehended, I am afraid, by either. In so far 
as our correspondent is dominated by the European gospel of “freedom,” 

‘ equality” ‘‘^'"id “happiness,” he is unfitted to take a correct measure of 
the problem before so far as he represents the dynamic elements 

of the social evolution of the Hindu, he is on the right track. But one 
need not be an advocate of the “divine inequality” of the Sudra and 
the Brahmin, to refuse to accept the “divine equality” of the French 
Illumination with its individualistic, anti-social tendencies, its prin- 
ciple of “right” and its methods of competition. Nor need one be 
an upholder of Popery and presticraft, if one refuses to accept the 
Protestant gospel of the right of private judgment as the final and only 
Court of Appeal for the determination of religious truth. In the 
experience and culture of the Hindus there are much better solutions of 
the problems of individual freedom and private judgment tlian what we 
have, perhaps, in the experience and culture of Europe. The Hindu 
University will fail of its purpose, if in seeking to help the solution of 
the complex problem of national education, it were to ignore the dyna- 
mic elements and the progressive methods of Hindu evolution. What 
these elements are, and how they worked in the past and how they may 
be adapted to meet the needs of the present arc vital questions. But 
they cannot be even barely indicated, much less discussed, in a note, in 
a mere incidental way. 

There is, however, one part of our correspondent’s straight question, 
that must be ijn mediately and boldly answered. It refers to the quali- 
fications of the students who will be admitted to the Faculty of Theo- 
logy and Scriptural Studies in the proposed University. Our friend 
asks — will the Sudras be admitted to this B^aculty ? 1 ask, will women 

be excluded’from it ? Mediaeval Hinduism had prohibited the study of 
the Vedas to both these classes. Neither of these exclusions has any 
Vedic sanction, and absolutely not the semblance of any intellectual or 
moral justification, at least in our time. To seek to revive a distinction 
that does not practically exist any longer, for no penalty is attached 
now anywhere in Iqdia to the attempt of Sudras or women to read and 
explain the Vedas, — would be simply suicidal to the Hindu University 
Movement. I can hardly believe that the leaders will take so unwise* 
a step. But if they do so, the inevitable result of it will be to drive the 
Sudras to dse up, and in the name of the same Shastras, to demand 
their credentials of Brahminhood from present-day Brahmins. I hope 
the leaders of the Hindu University will not wantonly provoke this 
conflict. It will Be bad for all concerned. 
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SIR TARAK NATH PALIT. 

Man is a curious bundle of contradictions, and the more real a man is 
the greater and more perplexii\g seem to be the contradictions of his life 
and conduct. In fact, the man who is not a contradiction, can hardly 

be called a character. 
Mr. Tarak Nath Palit, re- 
cently knighted in recog- 
nition of his^ munificent 
gift to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, is, by common 
consent, a character. He 
has, therefore, stood some- 
what, out of the common 
run of his contemporaries, 
among the Knglish edu- 
cated community of Ben- 
gal. One of the ablest 
members of the Calcutta 
Bar, Mr. Palit did not 
earh the distinction that 
fell to the lot of many of 
his brother-Barristers, not 
because he had not their 
ability or ^'even their 

By the courtesy of the Hindoo Patriot. opportunity, but beCaUSe 

Sir Tarak Nath Palit as a Youngman. he had a sturdy indepen- 

dence, which was sometimes interpreted by some people bven as a 
vicious temper, and that is a thing which never pays in any profession, 
not even in the so-called independent profession of law. He never, 
put up with any nonsense, neither from judge nor from counsel, 
<and least of all from the Anglo-Indian Judge or the English Counsel. 
And no counsel, however able he might be, lias any chance of ^getting 
to the top of his profession, unless he can stand well in the good grace 
of the Court. Tarak Nath Palit never tried to do so. He never 
would have succeeded even if he had tried it. And this is why. 
despite his very superior endowments and acquirei^hta^ not 

gain the distinction that some of our time. 
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The same reasons worked to keep him more or less out of our politi- 
cal platform and public life also. The man who would not play up to the 
judi'^es of the High Court, could not be expected to play down to the 
gallery in our C^’i^^rcsses and Conferences. Compromise is the very 
soul of public life. In tTie true statesman, the spirit of compromise 
is a very high quality. There its end is to avoid or minimise the possibi- 
lities of coming evils and secure and advance those of future good. 

In the petty politician, expediency is whose one universal principle 
of life, this compromise is a mean and degrading thing, calculated to 
demoralise rather than to uplifit personal character or public life. 
This compromise had no place in the philosophy of Tarak Nath Falit. 
He could never stoop, not even to conquer. He knew many of the 
men who were running our public political shows. He knew from be- 
hind the scene the amount of paint and powder that goes usually to 
the make-up of the ordinary patriot and politician in this country ; 
and, therefore, not having the suavity that could be all things unto 
all men, he never made the vain attempt of playing this role. This 
is why he is not so widely known in other parts of India as some of 
our older barristers have beeii. Even in his own Province, Tarak Nath 
Ikalit never was a force in its public life. And no one ever dreamt that 
he would, in the evening of his days, secure for himself a lasting place in 
the gratitude of his pco|:le, by dedicating the entire savings of a life- 
time, to the cause of scientific education in his country. This is practi- 
cally the one jiublic a’ct of his ; and it his, to a v^ery large extent, 
revolutionised all the [)opular estimates of the man. 

Yet, if one had critically analysed his character, one would have 
easily seen that Tarak Nath Palit’s is of that type (^f personality which 
is most ca[>ible of making the greatest sacrifice if only the object which 
(lemandetl it could touch his heart. Inside a very rough and even 
repellent e.tterior, Tarak Nath has been known, from his boyhood, to 
carry a veVy tender and highly susce[)tible heart. Like many a greater 
man, he has a brusque manner, a terrible tongue, and a quick temper, 
joined to a vxry impulsive and not ungenerous disposition. He has, there- 
fore, been known to be the most steadfast of friends and the most relent- 
less of foes in private life. No one could do the least evil turn to any of 
Tarak Nath Palil’s friends, without making him an enemy for life. 
Certain aspects of Sir Tarak Nath Palit’s character reminds one some- 
times of Pandit Isvar Chandiat Vidyasagar. Of course, there is very wide 
difference betvveen the two men. But his difference is more quantita- 
tive than qualitative. The same sturdy independence, the same quick 
temper and brusque mannet^, joined to a soft and susceptible heart, 
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characterise Tarak Nath Palit as did the great Bengali Philan- 
throphist. And there is also the same assumption of cynicism in 
him as was characteristic of Vidyasagar. Tarak Nath Palit h^ also the 
keen humour which one always found in Pandit Isvar And 

lastly, by his great gift, Sir Tarak Nath has secuVed for himself a place, 
though much smaller and lower, in the same niche in the liistory of 
modern education in Bengal, wl^ere the memory of Pandit Isvar Chunder 
Vidyasagar is lovingly enshrined. 



Sir Tarak Nath Palit's House, -Made over to the University. 
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Tarak Nath Palit has not been a saint, and it would be doing him 
great injustice to try to canonise him now for his great gift to the 
Calcutta C.v'versity. Saints don't grow, as the late Lord Salisbury once 
said at the Banquet aCndie Ro3’al Academy in London, in modern civili- 
sation ; and to paint the modern man or woman as a saint would be, 
his lordship reminded us, to risk prosecution for libel in our law courts. 

Nor is there any need to take that risk in Sir Tarak Nath’s case. 
For he would he the last person to appreciate such pleasant exa- 
ggerations. For whatever his faults, vSir Tarak Nath has never been a 
humbug in all his life. A nature like his could not, in fact, play the 
part. And it is for this reason that even those who do not like him, 
cannot refuse to respect him. 

But for all that. Sir Taralc Nath’s offer to endow a Techni- 
cal College in connection with the National Council of Education, 
Bengal, was received with considerable distrust by a large section of his 
educated countr\’mcn. He had never posed as a patriot or philanthro- 
pist before. And owing to his want of confidence in the current public 
life of his counti')’, he ccaild not feel sure that his gift would, if abso- 
lutely made over to the Naticmal Council, secure reasonable perma- 
nence to the institution that he wanted to establish. This is why he was 
so cautious, — and as it seemed to some, even vacillating in his dealings 
with that body, W'e did not like Sir Tarak Nath’s attitude in this 
matter at the time, he was suspicious of the Council, so a large 

section of his" countr}unen were equally suspicious of him. He did 
not believe in the capacity of the National Council ; and many people 
did not believe in the sincerity of Sir Tarak Nath. Events have, 
however, planned, I think, that he was right and we were wrong. For it 
can scarcely* be denied that the National Council has not been faithful to 
its charge. Tjie movement that called the Council into existence is dead. 
The instit^ution that sought to concretise the ideal of National Educa- 
tion among ns, lies almost still-born. An experien.ced man of affairs. Sir 
I'arak Nath evidently presaged it all, : and so he did not like to throw 
away so much goocU money upon a wild goose-chase. It is a pity that 
the National Council could not get the trusteeship of this large fund ; 
but it is not so much the fault of the donor as of the Council itself. He 
might have placed his donation with the Calcutta University seven years 
ago ; if he did not do it, it was Joecause he was sincerely anxious to have 
it administered by a people’s organisation. And it is only the failure of 
the Bengal National Council to justify itself that has led to the final 
disposUiott of the moiicy to the Calcutta University. And one cannot 
justly hold thit Sir Tarak has not done right in this matter. 
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And the conditions of the gift show that Sir Tarak Nath has tried 
his best to preserve as much as possible the original idea of his endow- 
ment. All the Professors connected with it will liavej,i>-b^ Indians. 
1 have been told that there was considerable d^ff: ctrity in getting the 
Government and the University accept his gift on this condition. 
Theoretically it does seem rather individuous to make any such condition 
in regard to the working of an educational i,-^stitution whose one end 
should be to secure the best training for those who may be placed in it. 
Put under present conditions, when the Indian Kducational Service, as 
reconstituted by I^ord Curzon, offers such restricted opportunities to 
Indian talents, the imposition of some such racial limitation in the 
working of the new endowment was absolutely necessary. Without 
this condition. Sir Tarak Nath’s munificent gift would have practically 
failed of its real purpose, namely, the promotion of scientific culture 
among his people. But I have ver>^ grave doubts whether Sir Tarak 
Nath would have got this condition accepted by the University, if the 
present Vice-Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, had not used all his 
subtle influence with the authorities in favour of the offer. 

o— 


An American Municipal University. 

In an article headed “A Municipal University’s Claims to Ihiblic Support'^ 
in tfie January Number of 'idic American I'teview of Reviews it is stated that in the 
Cincinnati lUidgel of October last, it has been most impressively shown : — 'Tliat this 
Municipal University, unlike any other institution of learnin}.j^ in the United States is 
closely related to all of the city’s educational, industrial, social, medical aikl beneficial 
interests. The College of Medicine, for example, co-operate witli the City Hospital, 
the Board of Health, the Anti-Tubcrculosis Ueague, the Maternity Society, the 
Visiting Nurse’s Association and the Milk Commission. The C'oUege for Teachers 
co-operates with the Art Academy. The College of Kngineering has a remarkable 
'system of co-operation with the several industrial plants of the city. 

The College of Arts maintains evening classes for the benefit of those students who 
have to work during the day. 

Sixty-seven per. cent of all the male students ofnhe University work during vacation 
and 59 per. cent work during the college session. The record of student-self- 
support is unusual for a university. 

It was shown that during the past decade the institution has developed from a 
college of moderate size into a University with nearly 2»ooo students. 
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Lktter I. 

THE STRANGE TOLERANCE OF HINDUISM. 

I have read your last letter with mingled 
pleasure and pain. The anxious enquiry 
)'ou make about our religious thoughts and 
disciplines naturally pleases me. But at the 
same time, that I should have in any way 
destroyed or disturbed your native faith in the religion of your fathers, 
has pained me. h'or I know, my child, that in these matters it is far 
easier to break than to build. Missionary religions, like Christianity or 
Islam, actually deem it their duty, we know, to violently destroy other 
|)CO|>le’s faith with a view to suj)plant it with their own, which they 
believe to be not only higher but the only way to salvation. All people 
believe their faith to be higher than that of other peoples, and the 
Hindu would not be human if he had not the same conceit regarding 
the superiority of liis own religion over that of others. But unlike the 
ordinary Christian or^ Mahomedan, he never sends to eternal perdition 
all those who, do not accept the truth or follow the rules of his religion. 

This is a thing which even cultured fo- 
reigners find it very difficult to understand. 
I remember my revered friend Mr. \V. T, 
Stead actually putting this feature of Hindu- 
ism down as a proof of the narrow conceit 
of the Hindus. Tlie European is ahva}’s eager to give out to the world 
whatever lie finds most acceptable to himself. He takes it to be a sign 
of his supreme love for the world. But he does not understand it that 
what is best for him may not really be the best for others. He under- 
stands it in the ordinal)^ affairs of life. He would even enforce it in his 
social relations, and would, as a matter of pure dut)', keep those who 
are his social inferiors, “in their place.” And he would do it with a 
clear conscience because he thinks that what is good for himself or his 
class, is not really good for those who stand below him in the social 
scale. But when it is a question of the religious life, the European 
Christian thinks that what is good for one person must be good for all 
persons. It hurts his faith in his God to thfnk that it is not so. 


Conceit 

or 

Culkire ? 


Personal 

and 

Prefatory. 
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And the reason of it fs that the European Christian judges religion 
always and only by its ultimate end. That end being to give salvation 
to humanity, it cannot be that what is good religion for one will not be 
equally good for another. because such differe^icfi5-->wrould make salva- 
tion possible to soHiC and impossible to others. And the European’s 
instinct is essentially correct here. Eor, salvation cannot be the ex- 
clusive privilege of a few. 

The Hindu also believes that God’s salva- 


Universality tion is for all His creatures. In this respect, 

of the Hindu is even more liberal than the 

Salvation. Christian. Eor, while Christian orthodoxy, 

as we know it in the churches, limits the pri- 
vilege of being saved to those who accepts Jesus Clirist and his Atone- 
ment as the only way to salvation, the Hindu never imposes any kind 
of condition whatever, credal or otherwise, upon man’s right to be 
saved. The universe has come from God and must, by the very law of 
its own being, return to God again. In the Hindu’s philosophy there 
is no difference as regards the ultimate goal ; all must, sooner or later, 
reacli it. And because the Hindu believes in the universality of salva- 
tion, he is not so anxious or impatient as the Clirislian or the Mahome- 
dan about the salvation of his brother. 


One Goal : 
Many Ways. 


but though the ultimate end is one and 
absolutely assured for all, the means for the 
realisation of that end are various and many, 
indeed, are almost infinite. There are as 


many different ways of realising this ultimate 
end, as there are individual human beings. For, each person’s inner 
constitution must determine the particular way along which* he or she 
must proceed with a view to reach the ultimate goal of existence. This 
inner constitution is the resultant of many forces that have worked to 
make the individual what he or she is now. And these forces are not 
of one kind or character : some are physical, some physioJo,gical ; some 
are psychological and some social j some mentaRand some spiritual. 
These have acted and reacted upon one another from even before the 
birth of each individual, and have really determined the course of 
his physical, mental, and spiritual evolution. All the training 
that the individual receives in his life, all the experiences that he 
gathers, and the way that he uses these experiences, ait these are 
dependent upon his or her original constitution. No plication or 
training can succeed unless it works upon the pelsalifiiriUteS of the 
original constitution and tec^perament of each 
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Modern Pedagoj^y is gradually coming to understand and recognise 
these fads. The Hindu had always understood and recognised this 
truth even in his religious life and thought. And he was able to do 
it so successfully, because with him religion has ever been a matter 
of culture and not of creeds. 

In the earliest stage, religion is every- 
Ethinie Religion vvhere a question of culture, it is true. Creeds 
and grow late. Judaism, for instance, was not a 

Credal Religion. matter of creed but essentially one of social 
and ethical culture. It is the same in all 
ethnic religions. Creeds grow gradually in these ethnic systems as 
they proceed from the earliest perceptive to the later reflective stage of 
evolution. The characterstic note of this reOective stage is what may 
be called the logical note. The categories of formal logic dominate the 
mind at this stage. Identit)^ or difference, these are about the only 
essential categories of formal logic. A. is B. or A. is not B.: these are 
the only possibilities recognised by formal logic. In the reflective stage, 
therefore, man’s religious thought divides the entire body of human 
experience and human institutions into two mutually exclusive classes, 
namely that which is true and that which is false. In ethical matters 
man in this stage similarly divides all actions and motiv’es and all 
customs and institutions, into two classes, namely, those that are good 
and those that are bad. This fundamentally dualistic interpretation of 
human experience and liuman institutions is a universal feature of the 
early reflective .stage of man’s religious evolution. And it is in this 
stage that credal religions take their birth. It was at this stage that 
Buddhism grew out of the ancient religion of the Indo- Aryan settlers 
>.fthis country. It was at this stage that Christianity grew out of 
Judaism, and Islam grew out of the ancient religion of Arabia. Bud- 
(liiism, Christianity, and Islam, are all credal religions. Credal reli- 
gions are ai'so missionary religions. Because they hold that salvation 
depends absolutely upon the acceptance of their special creed, wliich 
contains the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, in them. 
And all these credalVeligions proclaim that salvation can be attained 
only through the pursuit of the special culture which they have 
each introduced into the world. To attain salvation one must be 
u Christian, or a Mahomedan, this is the faith of the Christian, or 
the Mahomedan. To save humanity from perdition every body must 
be made a Christian, or a Mahomedan ; this is exactly how an 
orthodox Christian , or a Mahomedan feels. And they propagate their 
respective religions with such zeal for the simple reason that unless 
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they do it, God’s Dispensation which has been promulgated for the 
salvation of liumatiity, will not be fully realised. This is the meaning 
of the missionary spirit and enthusiasm of these religions. 

Hinduism is no ^ a^ ^issionary religion, 
Relativity because it is not a credal religion like either 

of Christianity or Islam. It claims no exclusive 

Human Knowledge. knowledge of the truth or of the ways of God. 

All knowledge, the Hindu sa^'s, is relative, 
including even our so-called knowledge of God. The understanding, 
sometimes also loosely called the mind in your language, is the organ 
of all knowledge. And this u nderstand ing gatliers its materials 
from our outer ex{:)eriences of men and things. To use your own 
philosophical [parlance, the one, namel>g the understand ing, siipj^lics 
the forjjis of thought and knowledge, while the other, nainel^g outer 
experiences, supply what are called the contents of thought and 
knowledge. Both these are essenlitd elrments of all thinking 
and knowing. And both our understanding ^ind our ex|)eriences 
are continually growing things. I’hese are univ^ersally admitted 
facts. And if this be true, then all oui choughts and knowledge must 
also, necessarily^, be continually growing and expanding. i"or absolute 
thought and knowledge is that wliich is con'ijdcte in itself, and can, 
therefore, Icnow no growth or, ex[:>ansion, can admit of neither more 
nor less. The thing that admits of growth and exi)ansion is necessarily 
a part and not the whole of it. Consequently', afl'our knowledge, admit- 
ting of growth and expansion, can only/ be partial, and r.evcr complete. 

The question then is : can, under these conditions, our knowledge 
of God’s Nature or of His Ways be ever complete or absolute ? God is 
Infinite. This is the common lielief of all religions that, have passed 
beyond the stage of animism. It is the common belief cT both Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism. And if this be so, the Hindu does not under- 
stand how tlie Christian can claim an absolute knowledge ^ of God or 
of His salvation. For if all our knowledge grows alwayes from less to 
more, our knowledge of God, who is Infinite must grow’infi'iitely/ and 
can never reach any finality. 

Tlie Hindu had realised this fundamental trutli about the relativity 
of human knowledge from of old; and he never, tlierefore, claimed for 
the dogmas of his religion that absolute character which is claimed fur 
the dogmas of Christianity or Islam by the votaries of those religions. 
The wisest among the Hindus never, therefore, said that they had a full 
and perfect knowledge of God. In fact, you will ifind^ an element of 
agnosticism at tlie back of all our most devout and profound theological 
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speculations. We thus read in one of our oldest Upanishads, the. 

Talabakaropanishat or what is popularly known as the Kenopanishat 
of the Sama-Veda: — 

5!T^ ^ ^ I 

^ 5^ ^ I 

W 5! 

^f^TfT fgstTJlrlt t5t^I?f?Tf^5n5!?n?T I 

If thou ihinkest that thou hast perfectly known Brahman or the Supreme, then, 
to be sure, thou hast known very little of Him. (Hearing this the Disciple said :) 
I do not think that I have known Brahman fully. I do not think that I know 
Brahman j I do not think that 1 do not knou' Brahman, (Hearing this the Teacher 
said:) It is not true that I know Brahman; it is not true that I do not know 
Brahman: Whoever among us knows the significance of this text, he alone knows 
Brahman. 

He who thinks that he does not know Brahman knows Brahman ; and h® who 
thinks that he knows Brahman, does not know Brahman. 

This is from our earlier records. But yon will find this spirit of 
agnosticism running through the entire range of our history and 
culture. It is, however, a much healthier kind of agnosticism than 
what is usually known as such in modern thought and speculations 
in Europe. True agnosticism can never be dogmatic; yet your modern 
agnostic is as dogmatic in his denial of what he professes not to know 
as your orthodox religion is in what it professes to believe. Our Hindu 
agnosticism-is very different from this. It is more humble, and refuses 
to dogmatise about what God can be or can do. The Hindu’s strange 
tolerance of all faiths, however different from his own, or repugnant 
to him, is due to this underlying agnosticism of his fundamental 
philosophy of life. It is, to my mind, the only^ healthy kind of agnos- 
ticism known to liis^ory, the type of agnosticism which is essential to 
every form of true universalism. 

The absence of dogmatism in our religion is the direct fruit of this 
healthy spirit of agnosticism that pervades all our thoughts and spe- 
culations. And Hinduism never dogmatises, because it knows that all 
our knowledge is really relative and not absolute, only partial and not 
full md complete. And in this plane of relativity all experience is true. 
Ouc errors arise hot in what we actually experience, but in what we 
iufer lrom that experience. Very little, indeed, of what we claim to 
18 
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know, is the result of our direct experience. There is always a very 
large admixture of mere inference in all that we claim as direct 
knowledge. In fact, it is a common character of our mind that while we 
really know in parts, we all the while thin4r— wholes. A very 
common illustration of it occurs in your own philosophical literature. 
Take, for instance, our vision of round objects. A little reflection will 
tell you that we never see round things. You never see all the sides 
of a tea-cup, but only that part of it which stands directly in the 
line of your vision And that which you actually visualise is flat and 
not round, though there is undoubtedly a suggestion of a curve even in 
that flat surface. And what you really do is to take up tins suggestion 
and infer from it the completion of this curve on the other side of the 
cup, which is really just now beyond the range of your vision, and 
thus, you say that this is a cup, that is, a round object. As in the 
case of this tea-cup, so in almost everything that we usually claim to 
know^ there is always a very large element of inference mixed up with 
our direct knowledge. And all our disputes, as well as all our errors, 
are due to this universal element of inference that gets mixed up with 
our direct perceptions of things or thoughts. If only we could always 
carefully discriminate between what we actually experience and what 
we only infer from that experience, all our disputes and differences 
might be automatically settled. And because the Hindu did try, from 
of old, to make this discrimination between actual experience and 
natural inferences deduced from that experience, that his^ religion has 
been always so peculiarly free from that dogmatism which is charac- 
terstic of the other great religious systems of the world. 

All knowledge is the result of direct ex- 
Eip rlenee peiience. Our knowledge of (jod or of the 

vs. facts of the inner soul-life, is no exception to 

Traditions and creeds. this rule. We can no more know ^ thing or 

a person without some immediate experience, 
than we can know God without similar experience. Of cour^se we do 
know of things and persons from the testimony •of others also. But 
this is mere liears ly, and not true and real knowledge. Popular religion 
all the world over is based almost entirely upon such hearsay/ The 
man in the street ev^erywhere receives his beliefs from the traditions <>f 
of his family, his chu.ich, or his race. AnjJ therefore l>e follows* theTlilOS 
of his religion more or less automatically every where. Populiir religion 
all the world over has, con seqCtently, much far greater of resist- 

ance than capacity fur adaptatiau and ^towtlv 
Ivfe,^ - it is- the same with 
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And the chief reason of this inertia is that popular religion everywhere 
is very little related to the actual and direct religious experience? of its 
votaries. But whenever and wherever religion is a mattter not of hearsay 
or tradition but of actual, living, inner experience, then and there we 
find a slow but sure process of the falling away of all hidebound dog- 
matism and bigotry. With the growth of real experience of the inner 
life, man’s spiritual vision gets more and more clarified, and with this 
clarity of his inner vision comes the conviction that after all what he 
knows is only a very infinitesimal part of what he shall know through 
the eternal ages. And from this conviction there grows within him a 
spirit of real humility which refuses to dogmatise either about the Nature 
or about the Ways of the Deity. Tlie iCal saints in every Church have, 
therefore, infinitely greater toleration and respect for other peoples’ 
faiths than their followers are usually found to show. There is, thus, 
far greater affinity between the life and teachings of the Buddha on the 
one side, and those of Christ, for instance, on the other, than there is 
between the “faithful” Buddhist and the “faithful” Christian. Similarly 
there is much less conflict between the spirit of the teachings, of 

Thomas A Kempis on the one side and those of our own Samkara- 

Acharya on the other, VVe know of Sufi saints in Islam who have 
much greater kinship with our Hindu Sadhus than with members of 
tlieir own faith. And a Hindu saint of Bengal who was living not very 
long ago in a village in the District of Dacca, used to say that one of 
the very few ^Brahinins' that he had seen in his life, was a Mahomedan 
whom he had met in the Caaba at Mecca and his name was Gaffoor. 
And the reason of the strange affinities that are discovered in the life 

and teachings of the saints and sages of all the different religions of 

the world, is to be found in the fact that with these holy men religion 
is not a matter of mere creed or tradition or of socalled faith, but of 
actual, direct, personal experience. Credal religions, however, have 
everywhere an inevitable tendency to set their supernatural creeds above 
man’s natural experience, and in doing so, they develop an intolerent 
missionary spirit which is more or less unknown to the non credal reli- 
gions of the world. 

Hinduism has never been a missionary 
The Law of ETolution religion like Christianity or Islam for the 

and simple reason that it has no creeds. It has 

The Demand of Creeds. no<loubta philosophy of its own, or more 

correctly speaking many philosophies that 
seek to ,explsyit jand interpret it. It has also its sacraments and cere* 
monle^rrM^rfMuals and disctplmes, its laws and codes. There are these 
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things in Hinduism as much as they are found in the other world-reli- 
gions. But while it demands submission to its disciplines, it never in- 
sists upon the acceptance of any particular creed. And if you just 
calmly think it out, you will find, I am sure, that in this, Hinduism is 
really far more rational and shows much deeper insight into the nature 
and working of the human mind, than the more aggressive missionary 
systems of the \vorld. 

For, what is more futile and foolish than the ordinary methods of 
propagation of the so-called missionary religions of the world ? There 
is, indeed, no more fruitless work than that of trying to argue people 
out of their old into a new belief. We cannot accept anything as true 
simply by an effort of our will. Tlie will is not the organ of faith but 
only of work. The true organ of faith is the understanding, or what is 
loosely called the mind. And the mind follows no man’s order but al- 
ways and only its own bent. This mental bent is, again, the result of 
many forces, physical, social, biological, psychological as well as what 
is called spiritual. To create a particular set of mental convictions in 
any person, one must be able to direct and control all these numerous 
forces. Ho you think that it is for nothing that some people are na- 
turally credulous and some are inherently sceptical ? Some are wonder- 
fully quick and others are dreadfully dull ? There is such a thing as 
mental inheritance, characteristics of the mental life which we get from 
our forbears. There is such a thing as physical environments, the im- 
press that our mind receives from its contacts and confljcts with the 
physical and physiographical facts and forces of our habitat. Then 
there is also such a thing as society whose traditions and customs, laws 
and etiquettes, divisions and diversions, as well as contacts and con- 
flicts with other neighbouring societies, all work together to develop 
certain peculiar mental temperaments in us. And our capacity to ac- 
cept anything as true or good is very largely, if not absolutely, deter- 
mined by all these forces that have constantly been workiitg upon us 
from before, indeed, we were born. Our mind cannot take in anything 
which stands entirely isolated from or in opposition Jto, our inner tem- 
paraments and outer environments. To accept any new and strange 
dogma or doctrine as true, we must translate it into the living terms of 
our real intellectual and moral life. And in this process of translation 
it is frequently found that the original meaning of the dogma or doc- 
trine as understood by the missionary wlio propagated it, is entirely al- 
tered. This is why Syrian Christianity was different from Alexandrian 
Christianity, even as the latter was so different from 'Ihe Christianity of 
St. Augustine and the Latin Fathers, For the same reason, the religion 
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of Mahomet which originally grew in the arid region of Arabia took in 
such lovely and tender colours when it came to the sofier-fibred races 
of the land of brilliant roses and sparkling wines. And all these show, 
my child, the futility of the attempt of your missionary religions to 
propagate their creeds among people whose mental temparament and 
social traditions and natural environments have no suggestion of their 
truth or goodness in them. Hinduism has always reconised these facts, 
it has, therefore, never sought for proselytes from other religions. 

But it is a very large question, and I must return to it in my next 
letter. 


Love’s Lament. 

[A^i English rendering of a Bengali song beginning with 

“nfkf 5J1 siiJi J 

If no yearning deep arise 
In thy heart, Love, I implore. 

Only thus to please my eyes, 

Hither, O Love, come no more. 

Loving me. Love, feel’st thou pain ? 

Love, then, falling at thy feet. 

Not to love me e’er again 

Humbly thee. Love, I entreat. 

In my loneliness, alas ! 

Gazing on thy wonted way, 

Waiting, Love, for thee to pass, 

1 shall sit and watch all day. 

Waiting, Love, all night for thee, 

I shall w'atch and banish sleep, 

And the moon herself with me 
Will a lonely vigil keep. 

All thou wishest, Love, to thee 
Fain, ob fain, will I restore, 

Save one thing— the memory 
Of the days that are no more. 

The Late Harinatii De.) 
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There are people who are opposed to the 
slag^e for no other reason except that it is not 
the pulpit. In their narrow philosophy of 
life there is no room for any kind of amuse- 
ment or art which is not openly and directly 
religious. In examining the need and utility of the stage as an organ 
of the social life, one must leave this ultra-puritanical set or school out 
of consideration altogether. This class of people can never judge 
things or even consider them from any other view-point except 
their own. 

But there is another class of people, 
The Bengalee Stage least among us here in India, and especi- 

and ally in Bengal, who object to the Bengalee 

Public Morals. Stage upon more sober grounds. They freely 

patronise Knglish or American Theatrical 
troupes but are strongly opposed to the ISengalee theatres. And their 
objection is based upon the fact that the Bengalee* actresses are recruited 
from a community which stands outside the pale of respectable society, 
and are usually classed with the unfortunates. And one must respect 
an opposition that bases itself upon considerations of public morality. 
Kven the most ardent advocates of our national stage mustradmit that 
it would have been best for all concerned if our actresses could be 
recruited from the respectable classes of the community. 

But the difficulties in the way bf getting 
The Stage respectable people, and particularly respect- 

83 a able ladies, to adopt the stage as a vocation. 

Respectable Profession. if not as a profession, are absolutely insuper- 

able among us. Some years ago a series of 
tableaux vivants were given by some of our ladies belonging to the most 
advanced section of the Brahmo SamaJ in Calcutta, in one pf our public 
theatres. But the whole community bofh Hindu' and Brahmo rose up 
in arms against them. It was an amateur performance, organised for an 
absolutely public purpose, namely, to raise fundsifor the Samaj- 

Mandir ; at ' Bhowanipore... ■:But 


The Ultra Puritanic 
View of the 
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hardly tolerate this public display of its vvomenkind. And thi$ episode 
is worth recital as showing the impossibility of securing ladies of the 
respectable classes for working on the stage. 

It may perhaps be suggested, why not do 
away with female actresses altogether? At 
one time, we had no females on our stage. 
Female parts were represented by boys and 
youths. Of course from the view-point of 
Art itself it wa'S not at all a desirable arrangement. But was it less 
objectionable, from the point of view of morals, even ? The ancient 
Greeks found it to iheir cost what moral deterioration both to the 
profession and to society at large follows the attempt to put up boys 
and youths to act female parts on the national stage. And this evil 
grows most seriously among people whose wives have neither part nor 
lot in the gayer side of the life of their husbands. And I think it may 
be safely said that both the beauty and the morality of the Greek 
Theatre distinctly improved with the replacement of the boys by the 
heta^ra. Nor are we ourselves without some experience of it even in 
the history of our own Ydtrds and Tlieatres. In our Mediseval Ydtrds 
or musical plays, boys have always acted female parts ; and a more 
demoralised set of youths than these Ydtrdwdld boys ” it would be 
difficult to find any where. Nor was the evil influence of these boys 
confined to their own class or set either. Tlie relations of vicious wealth 
with these boy-actresses were as bad, if not, infinitely more so, — as they 
have since been with the girl-actresses of our present national stage. 
Dispassionately judged, I think, it will have, therefore, to be conceded 
that our stage had only a choice of evils ; and I do not feel the least 
hesitation iif saying that it very wisely chose the lesser of the two evils 
that lay before it. 

One might perhaps even contend that in 
The Moral Aspect taking up these women into the profession, 
of the the organisers of our national stage rendered 

Question. ^ j-jQ mean moral service to the community. 

For they have found a respectable means of 
livelihood for at least a few of those whom either the rigours of a flesh- 
and-blood-less social, code or the pitiful accidents of their birth, had 
condemned to a life of nntold^misery and degradation, out of which 
tlieir was absolutely no escape.^ -We cannot force people into purity. 
LeAst of all can wd do . so with regard to those who have vice in their 
very, bloo^ Jiid.wHoiecjurly^ed environment have combined 

td dest^yAD tbOT€,heliJslo the mdfid life that come through our susf 
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ceptibility to the fear of public opinion. The best thing that we can do 
for these unfortunate people is to find them a respectable means of 
earning their livelihood by following the bent of their own inner natures. 
No missionary organisation could render half as much effective moral 
help to these unfortunate women, no Rescue Home could have done 
them a hundredth part of the good, that the Stage has offered them. 
Bohemianism is in the blood of these people. The utmost possible 
freedom in the play and fulfilment of the emotions, is the very breath of 
of life to all artistic temperaments. The laws of the emotional life are 
the only laws to which the inner natures of these people can be made 
easily and profitably to submit. And when one considers all these, one 
can scarcely think of a more suitable line of work for this class of 
women than what the life of the stage can offer. And it is therefore that 
I think that in taking up these women into the profession, the leaders 
of the Bengalee Stage have, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
rendered a distinct moral service to the community. 

In fact, few people seem to understand 
The Discipline that the pursuit of every form of Art has a 

of necessary uplifting and self-restraining influ- 

The Stage. ence upon the artist. I do not refer here to 

what are called the chorus-girls in the Eng- 
lish theatres, but to those who are real actresses, who have to study, to 
understand, to practise the different characters^ in the play which they 
are called upon to interpret before large and critical audiences. All 
these require long meditation, continued concentration of the mind upon 
the subject of study, the attempt and the practice to forget one’s own 
separate personality and lose oneself in the character of the *part that 
has to be played. In short, the requirements of their profession impose 
considerable intellectual and moral discipline upon the actors and 
actresses every where. The approbation of the public, which is the 
universal incentive of all actors and actresses, supplies that moral check 
to them which social opinion does to ordinary men and women. To 
place women, for whom all ordinary social checks have been destroyed, 
under this discipline is to render no mean help to them for the advance- 
4iient of their moral life. An artist may be what they call Bohemian, in 
his tastes and habits. He or she may not obey the conventions of 
society. All this is^rue. But an artist can never afford to be a profili- 
gate or libertine, without killing every possibility of success in his or her 
high vocation. Few people know, or care to see what strict discipline 
the fundamental requirements of their own profession impose upon 
actors and actresses in modern civi|fsation. Idleness is thc^ I^ 
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life of the class from which our actresses are recruited, — idleness 
and lack of any absorbing interest that can make them forget 
their soul-killing environments. Those who go upon the stage 
are rescued from these mortal evils. Tliey have to work hard 



year in and year 
out to keep their 
place. And they 
have here an ab- 
sorbing passion 
which must take 
their souls out of 
their environments. 
The hide-bound 
ethicism of the 
soul-less puritan 
or social-reformer, 
may see nothing 
in these ; but the 
larger and diviner 
humanity of our 
time does recog- 
nise even in the 
Bengalee Stage, 
inspite of all its 
failings, an ins- 
titution that really 
makes for the ale- 
viation of human 
misery and the 
elevation of human 
character. 


Late Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh as ‘ PasupaiL’ 


The real nature of the moral influence that 


the stage exerts anywhere as much upon the 
Reli^ous out-side public as upon its own actors and 

Plays. actresses, largely depends upon the character 

of the pieces that are usually put on the 
boards. And here, one mus^ admit, that the Bengalee Stage stands on a 
much higher moral level than even the English or the American Stage. 
For^ most of our plays are cither directly or indirectly, religious. It has 
been specially so during the last twenty or twenty-five years. Our 
Buddhadeva ” and Chaitanyaleela ” occupy as high a moral and 


IQ 
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spiritual plane as tlie celebrated Passion Play of Oberammageaum. The 
playwright, the late Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, worked up these plays 
under the potent inspiration of his Guru, Rama Krishna Paramhansa, 
The writing of these uplifted him to a very high spiritual and moral level. 
Those who acted these liave confessed to the miraculous transfiguration 
which they worked in them, making them, for the time being at least, 
pure and holy. The holiest of our holy men, — saints like PrabhupAda 
Bijaya Krishna Goswamee and Paramliansa Rama Krishna, for 
instance, — have been to our Theatres to see these plays acted, and 
this is in itself an incontrovertible testimony to the superior moral 
and spiritual worth of these pla} s. And whatever the measuring-tape 
methods of ethical judgment might say, our National Stage could 
not possibly help being elevated and inwardly purified by association 
witli the soul-saving ideals of pieces like tliese. 

The real moral influence of any stage upon 
society at large, is determined, reall}% far more 
by the type of the plays that are put on the 
boards and the way these are rendered by the 
different artists, than by the private and per- 
sonal character of the actors and actresses themselves. And this is 
why, inspile of everything that can be urged against the private life of 
the actors and actresses, our National Stage has so far been a great 
influence for good among us. Of course, there are^ people with low and 
vicious tastes in every society, apd these people everywhere contiibule 
to the degradation of the stage. This has happened among us also to 
some ^extent. Vicious and uneducated play-goers have, I am told, 
forced to lower the standard of tlie stage in some of our theatres. But 
that is inevitable in a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta. And* the true 
remedy against this evil is i.ot to boycott the theatres altogether, but 
rather for men with superior education and more refined tastes to 
largely patronise them. For the character of a stage is universally 
determined by that of its “house.’’ If we want to elevate, the stage, 
we must try and improve the “house.” 

But even as they are, I do not think 
The Stage there is any reason to be ashamed of the 

and tastes of at least tlie better-conducted theatres 

The Public Tastes. Calcutta. I cannot speak of the others, 

for I hardly have been inside them, but 
nothing that I have seen on the stage of the STAR THEATRE has 
ever seemed to me to be vicious or vulgar. In fact’ what has very 
frequently struck me in this Theatre is a pronounced delicacy of 
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and 

The “House.” 
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deportment of its actors and actresses. Such delicacy is not always 
met with except in the very best of English theatres. Whatever the 
origin or class of our actresses and whatever their private character, 
there is an air of sobriety and decency, the subtle scent of that peculi- 
arly female virtue known as hree {'^ ) in our language, a term that is 
almost impossible of being rendered into English, — in the demeanour of 
most of these actresses, which one finds but rarely in the English 





Babu Amrita Lall Bose. 


actresses when they are on the stage. This is partly due no doubt to 
the heiedilary temperament of these Hindu women ; but it is equally 
due, I think, also to the strict discipline which Babu Amrita Lai Bose 
has always imposed upon all his actors and actresses. The Iea§t attempt 
on their part to take or allow undue liberties with one another has 
frequently led, I am told, to instant dismissal of the offenders, 
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But not merely in the refinement and 
delicacy of their deportment on the stage, but 
Histrionic Achievement. equally also in the quality of their art some 

of our actresses could well liold their own in 
competition with the best representatives 
of the English Stage. Those who have seen the part of Reziya 
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any literature. Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth comes very close to it. 
But even Lady Macbeth is possibly a shade simpler than Reziya. And 
Tara’s rendering of Reziya has been declared by competent critics, who 
have seen the best European actresses, to be as good an achievement as 





Sreematl Tara Sundaree as ‘Reziya.* 

the best rendering of Lady Macbeth by the most capable of English 
actresses. * But to do full justice to this Star of our National Stage, 
as well as to tliis popdl^^: I must take them up another time. - 



DR. Bi^RINi^RDO’^ tlOMD 


II. 

** Home, sweet home — be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.*' 
This is a very popular English song, composed, I am told, by a well-known Irish 
patriot. Its pathos and sweetness go straight into the hearts of men, women, and 
children alike, the wide world over. But with what a tragic note it must strike 
those poor wretches who know not the meaning of that magic word diome.’ And 
there are hundreds, nay thousands in this civilised England who wander destitute 
and homeless, day after day, week after w eek ; and when they can wander no more 
there is that great and wonderful institution of civilisation known as the work- 
house w^ailing to receive them. This is a shelter to them, no doubt, to live like 



The Children's Church, Girls’ Villagre Home, Barkingrside. 

cattle, but no home. And children who are so unfortunate as to be dependent 
upon the charity of the w^ork-housc are indeed to be pitied. These institutions, 
kept up by the State, provide food and shelter for the absolutely destitute, provided 
they can prove their (Restitution and furnish saflsfactory references. And that is 
all. But when once the doors of the work-house close upon these unfortunate 
people, whether men, women, or children, they absolutely los^ their individuality 
while they stay there. How often one reads in the newspapers of some poor 
wretch who prefered death in a miserable garret or even by the foad-stde or 
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perhaps in the cold depths of the Thames, rather than enter one of these State- 
aided institutions of civilised England. Only the other day I read in the news- 
papers of a strange incident that happened in a work-house. A kindly matron who 
had perhaps some pity for the poor little waifs under her charge, placed a bunch 
of flowers upon the table where the children take their meals. One or two mem- 
bers of the Board of Guardians who were making a periodical visit to the place, 
seeing the flowers, ordered them to be taken away, remarking that it was not a 
proper thing to have in a work-house, d’his, and many other instances that I 
have no time to quote, will sufTidently convince one of what life must be inside a 
work-house, for little innocent children who have the misfortune to be born of 
|)Overty-stricken or perhaps vicious and demoralised or invalid parents with never 
a taste of the joys and sweetnesses of homelife. Is it to be wondered at that these 
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children grow up in their turn to be the same as their parents or if not that, at 
least, are haVdened and embittered in mind against the fate that ordained their life. 
I have often thought over the pitiable condition of these outcasts of civilised 
society and often have I wondered what makes England talk of her civilisation 
and tell us that it is her sons who civilise us. When Englishmen tell us of their 
civilisation and their human brother-hood, and condemn our caste-system, I 
wonder how they can forget that they have the slums among them ? Where is 
caste-feeling more bitter, indeed, than in little England ? We have the caste of 
birth : they have the caste of mone^y here. Millionaries are everywhere supreme 
ill the West. Perhaps in some cases in India we find it like that too, but then that 
is not what we believe in. If the Brahmins were the highest caste, they were 
also the poorest as faf as wealth went. In democratic America things are just as 
bad as in England, 
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Yet, to England’s credit, Dr. Barnardo was born here, and he was a man 
amongst men, a man with a heart that ached for the poor and the homeless ; he 
was a man who may be ranked amongst the greatest men of the world. He was 
the first to realise the evils of the work-house system and after years of self-less 
labour he succeeded in cstal)lishing a trul}' humane s\'stem ft)r the housing of 
homeless orphans. It was a very modest ])lan. His first idea was to build a few 
cottages in the country where girls coultl be sent home under the charge of some 
kind women, and where home-like comforts could be jirovided. But all this meant 
funds. He approached a few friends with no result. He had faith in ( lOd and 
his constant prajers gave him a strong self-confidence which made him more 
and more determined not to give up the good work ins^fite of the disappoint- 
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ments that he might have to face at every step. Just at that time be was 
suddenly called away to Oxford. One day, while staying at a hotel there, seeing 
his name in the visitor’s book, a stranger called on him. He had seen Dr. 
Barnardo’s appeal for his village homes in the papers, and without much 
introduction the stranger said “Put me down for the first cottage.^’ This 
sudden offer when he least expected it, seemed to Barnardo as a divine response 
to his prayers, and this gave him fresh energy to strive for his cause. This was 
not however the only instance in which | Barn ardors prayers were heard; I shall 
quote some more instances like this. The present age is mot an age of “Faitli'' 
and perhaps it will sound rather foolish to many. Yet thete^ af^ men and 
women throughout the world who believe in Faith and have ndt been dis- 
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appointed. And the following anecdotes from Barnardo’s life will be interesting 
reading, at least, to them. 

“Several years ago, says Dr. Barnardo, I had to raise ^500 by June 24 or submit to 
the foreclosure of a mortgage. The 14th of June arrived and I had no money in 
hand. I had two friends, wealthy men, who had told me to apply to them whenever 
I was in great difficulty. I wrote to them botli, only to hear that one was out of town 
for an indefinite period, and the other was too seriously ill to attend to any mundane 
affairs. By the 20th things had got w'orse. No money had come in, but instead there 
(was an additional claim for ^50. The 21st passed : no money j the 22nd, ditto ; on 
the 23rd the average receipts for the Homes were low'er than usual. On tlie morning 
of the 24th all that arrived by post was 15s. Almost in despair, I made my way to 
the lawyer’s office in the W^est End who held the mortgage, hoping that I might 
induce him to grant me a postponement. 

“Passing down Pall Mall, I noticed standing on the steps of one of the large clubs, 
a millitary-lookmg man who stared intently at me as I came along. I glanced insti- 

tinctively at him, and then resumed my w\ay. In a moment or two I felt some one 

patting me on the shouhler. “ I l,)Cg your pardon,” said my interlocutor, as he raised 
his hat, “ I think your name is Barnardo.” I said, “ ^'es, that is so • but you have the 
advantage of me.” “Oh !” he said, “you do not know me, but I recognise you. 
I have a commission to discharge, I left India about two months ago, and Colonel 

gave me a packet for you. It contains money, I believe; for he is a great 

enthusiast for your work, and he made a large collection for yon after a bazaar that his 
>wife held. But I have not been long in London, and have not had time to go dowm 
and see you. Only this very morning, however, I was thinking that 1 must make time 
to call upon you, w'hen, curiously enough, I saw you coming along. Do you mind 
waiting a moment until I fetch the packet ? ” 

“I gladly acceded lolfis request, and returned with him to the club. He ran upstairs, 
and presently* brought down a large envelope addressed to me, carefully tied up 
with silk, and sealed. I opened it in his presence. Imagine my astonishment and 
my delight when I found in it a bank draft to the value of ^650 ! This had been sent 
rom India rather more than three months previously, before I myself realised that 
I would hav^ to make the special payment w^hich was that day due. I cannot doubt 
that in the providence of God the bearer of the message was allowed to retain the 
package until Jilmost the last minute, so that my faith might be tested. 

“My readers, W'ho imagine that everything ahvays glides smoothly at the Home.s 
can scarcely realise what one feels wdien for many days, and even weeks, the daily 
receipts are seldom higher than £ 20 . During all this time the e.vpenditure cannot be 
much less than at the rate of £100 per day, so that the deficit is continually increasing 
in extent, creating a wide and deep gulfi which can only be filled up by extraordinary 
gifts. The trial of faith, and the weight of the burden felt by even the least anxious 
must necessarily be great when an alarming defilciency of about j$^i,ooo stares one in 
the face at the very beginning of the summer season, when, judging by past years, 
funds will continue very low for months ! This was my experience up to the first week 
in May, and I am free to say that it was with a heavy heart that the necessary arrange- 
ments were being made for our Annual Meeting. Of course, every day, the burden was 

brought before the Lord, and, to some extent, rolled over upon Him. Without this, 
and the real relief and comfoi*t thus realised, the work could not have been done at all. 
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Yet each day, on reaching the office, the donations for that particular day were eager! 
scanned in the hope that a stimulus had been conveyed to our funds. liut up to the 
3rd instant, there was little to encourage and very much to depress. Inuring this 
season of waiting, it became an evident duty to continue earnestly the work the Lord 
had given us to do and leave the results with Him. 

“On the afternoon of the 3rd May I was informed that “a person” wished to see me 
who was sitting in the lower liall, and declined to leave until she had done so. She 
lefused to tell her business to any one. I did not know her, she said, but if 1 would 
only see her for a minute she would be content. So she sat down among messengers 
porters, sev'eial poor boys making apt)lication for admission, and a huge bale of 
articles which were being ]>acked to send away. Summoned from a room at the 
upper part of the house, where 1 hatl tried in \'ain to get a few minutes’ quiet for 
necessary writing, I came through the lower hall, wheie my pertinacious \ isitor sat. 
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to reach another caller, who was waiting in the Sale Room. As I passed, my visitor 
said, “ You are hard to approach.” I replied, “ Not exactly so, but I am very, very 
busy, and unless those who call have some definite business to communicate, I leave 
them to my kind helpers, who arc glad to relieve me as far as possible.” “But I have 
some money for you,” she said. “Thank you,” I responded ; “ I am always glad to 
receive such help, and just now especially so. Please sit down for a moment and I 
shall be free.” Leaving laer still in the outer hall, I advanced to meet my other visitors. 
Quickly disposing of them, I called my perfinacious friend into an inner office ; 
standing at the door of which she said, while tears rolled down her face, “ I bring you 
this money because your doors are never closed to any poor child. Go on with your 
blessed work I Never turn away one destitute child. God*wiIl surely help you !” 
and, to my astonishment, she placed in my hand a Bank of England Note for 1 , 000 . 
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“I had heard of such things, but never before had an incident of this kind befallen 
111c. I fairly gasped for breath, while wonder and gratitude struggled for expression. 

^Iv visitor gave me, however, fresh cause for such feelings, as she added, “And I 
ie|oice to know that your children are kept free from the workhouse badge or taint, 
and that you seek to bring them up in the fear of the Lord ” 5 and then another note 
for ^1)000 was placed in my not unwilling hand.” 

“East is East and West is West, the twain shall never meet" has often been 
(pioted by English and Indian writers alike, but in Larnardo’s case it was not so. 
Por the materialistic e.sL though it has a religion that teaches faith, has no faith 
ill Faith ; the Fiast is the land of Faith and Fate. In the East we are used to 
licaring of men who never strove for anything but deiiended on their unlimited 
faith in God and they never suffered. Here men will laugh at it, though not 
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‘dl. The more I read Barnartlo’s life the more 1 leel convinced that the natuie 
and trend of his ideas were more of an Eastern character than Western. 

Having seen the Boy’s Home at Stepney, I was asked by the Secretary to 
visit the Girl's Home at Barking. I look train at Liverpool Street and 
alighted at Barking Station and pioceetled on loot to the Homes. I ^^as 
admitted at the lodge^gatc by a kindly old porter who look me to a faii*sized 
loom utilised on visiting days as waging room. The ladies present gave me 
a hearty welcome and having signed my name in the visitors book I was con- 
ducted round the village by a matron. I first visited the childrens chinch, 
a fine building with sealing accommodation for twelve hundred childien. The 
vhurch is the gift of a lady who did not like her name to be made known to 
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the public. It is an unconsecrated church by preference, in order that the 
officials'of Doctor Barnardo’s Home ma}' be free to invite Ministers ether than 
the clergy of the Church of Kngland to conduct services. I was next led to 
the day school, also a large building and the gift of friends. During class- 
work, sections are separated by partitions but when required, these are all 
thrown into the central area, forming an auditorium capable of accommodating 
upward of a thousand people. Here the children enjoy their dail}^ drill and 
are put through gymnastic exercises and games. The school is under the 
Educational Department just as other Elementary Schools are. It works under the 
Education Code, undergoes examinations, is visited by Otlicial Inspectors, and 
receives grant in the usual way. Then I passed through the school of cooking 
where 1 found girls receiving their usual lessons under a qualified cook. Then 
we arrived at the work-room where I found about sixty girls making dresses and 
garments. Sewing machines were liusy, and every seat seemed occupied. Next 
we came to a cottage. It was one of the more recent erections, where seventeen 
girls reside with a ‘mother.* The lady was matronly and active and of bright and 



pleasant countenance. She took me all over her cottage, into the seating room, 
dining room, kitchen and bed rooms. All the work of the cottage are done 
by those who live in it. The ‘Tnothei ’ keeps things going with the aid of her 
“family’' quite independently of other cottages. They have *their own little 
troubles and pleasures and interests all to themselves. There are, I was in- 
formed, sixty-tw'o detached cottages like this one, which accommodate in all 
over one thousand three hundred girls. Then we came to the Laundry House. 
Here the machinery of an extensive business is kept going. The girls at work 
were strong and grown-up for the most part. All stages of washing, dyeing, 
starching and ironing are taught here. The out-put of the laundry is over 
2,00,000 articles per annum. 

There is so much to say about this ’i^nderful work tllat 1 could finish 

discussing it. In short, at these homes the girls do not . Uve ier eating 
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sleeping, but they live just as other girls born in more fortunate conditions do in 
ilieir homes. These orphans have all the home comforts and are brought up to 
have a fixed aim in life, to be good wives and good mothers, and are taught 
different trades according to their tastes and capabilities. I am told there is 
always a demand for girls and boys trained at Barnardo's Houses. Barnardo’s 
name deserves to be handed down to posterity as a great benefactor of his 
race. I wish there were men like Barnardo, and plenty of them, in every 
country. There would tlicn be no tears in tlie eyes of the poor. Truly and 
very justly was Barnardo called the “Father of nobody’s children.’ 


Londox, 

lanuary 31 st, 1913. 
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Indian Students in Great Britain. 

I'.niNBURGlI KKVIEW, 

Janua))'^ ngj. 

Thinking that it is now peculiarly opportune to deal with such questions as 
the sojourn of the “ Indian students in (heat Britain” when they must necessarily 
engage die attention of tlie Public Services Commission now assembled in India, 
Mr. F. H. Brown after giving a rather long history of the sojourns of Indians 
and specially of Indian students in Croat Britain, says that great injury was 
done to the broad interests of Indian culture by long years of neglect when the 
('.nvernment could have regulated the flow of Indian students to Europe, confining 
it to promising and suitable men. The growing volume of entry for the English 
Bar sliould have been noted, and there should have been modification of Govern- 
ment and High Court rules to prevent the anomalies and disadvantages the system 
has produced. The rush of Indians, unsuitable as well as suitable, to the Inns of 
Court will continue so long as the present arbitrary precedence for the barrister is 
maintained or alternatively until legal training in India, as in so many other British 
possessions, including the adjacent Brown Colony of Cylon, qualifies for the Bar). 

Generally the standard of education in India should be raised, so that an Indian 
lad may there find facilities capable of yielding opportunities not inferior to those 
open to his contemporaries who study abroad. 

The policy of Sir Harcourt Butler of increasing the number of Indian Universities 
and making them more residential is to be heartily commended. Only the picked 
men should be sent to Western lands 9 too often the ordinary Indian is de-nation- 
alised by residence in England. 

At the same time, it is the clear duty of Englishmen to treat with all consideration 
and helpfulness these sojourners in a strange land. 

Above all things, Indians whb wish to complete their education abroad, should 
be encouraged to select the United Kingdom, rather than the Continent or Japan 
or America, so that they may have every opportunity to imbibe the spirit which 
underlie* Pritish rule : the spirit which has brought India to a new birth, a larger 
ever expaodmg Bfc* 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tiiio Lmi’krial Correge oe St ienc ic and Tec i ino],o(;v. 

In niy first letter J i^ave your readers some idea of the s|>leMdid work, 
carried on b}’ the London IV> 1 ) Icclinic'. As 1 have said already, the Toly technic 
is undoubtedl}' meant for the education of the lower miildle and the working 
classes of London. d he initial idea of its founder w as to allow' the workers 
better facilities to iin})rove in their ow n trade or business jnn suits, so that a 
clerk or a mechanic em])loyed at day time in his w orks could take a special course 
of instruction at night to impuo\c his knowledge. Although the Polv technic is 
very good in its own wa\’, it hardly has an}- provisicui to meet the ret|uirements of 
higher technological or scientific tiidning. It was not the fault of its founder, nor 
is its present Council to be blamed for this draw l.»ack. It is practically imjiossible 
to provide higher education with such moderate fees as are charged in the 
I’olytechnic. State-aid is essential for this })urpose, and unfortunately the 
Polytechnic does not get a ])enn}' from the Pc;ard of Piducation. London 
abounds in technical and industrial sc hools, w here preliminary knowledge in 
technical or scientific subjects imn I'^e obtained at nominal charges, but higher 
education being expensive in difterent wa}s, it cannot be expe<ited that these 
schools should be able to provide it, and as every one does not go in for higher 
education for more reasons than cjne, it may be easily seen how beneficial 
these schools for preliminary education are to the people. 

One of the largest institutions in London which meets the requirements of 
the higher technological and scientific training is the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology situated at South Kensington. I had the privilege 
of visiting its numerous depaitmcnts and allied institutions, and iir. a series 
of articles I propose to deal with its various branches, and the general methods 
of its working. 

The Imperial College of Science was incorporated under Royal Charter 
in 1907. It is an Institution or a grouj> of associated Colleges with its prin- 
cipal seat at South Kensington. The Colleges at present considered as its 
integral parts are : — 

(i) The Royal College of Science. 

(ii) The Royal School of Mines. 

(iii) The City Guild's Kngineering College. 

The objects of the Imperial College are, to give tbe higbest speciali$ed 
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training and research in various branches of Science, specially in its application 
to industry. And secondly, to carry on the work of the Royal College of 
Science and the Royal School of Mines, and to establish colleges and 
other institutions or dej>artments. The Iin})erial College of Science is one 



THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 

of the results of the P'xhibition of 1851, Before the Exhibition, the 
Londoners cared very little for higher scientific and industrial .training, 
but having seen witli their own eyes the products of the French manufacturers, 
a keen sense of envy was aroused in their minds, and they wanted to 
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compete with their continental rivals, and they decided to establish an 
institution to help them do it. Since its establishment fifty years ag;o, 
the Imperial College of Science has increased ten times in its activities and 
dimensions. It was first known as the Government School of Alines and 
Science applied to the Arts. And having undergone many changes both in 
name and form, it finally became incorporated, five years ago, with three 
of the most important Scientific and Knginecrii^g Institutions of T.ondon. 
Besides giving diplomas and certificates of profilciency to its students it 
affords them all the opportunities and training necessary to enable them to go 
in for the I.ondon-University degrees 'I'he fees charged here are in no sense 



Chemical Laboratory. 

heavy considering the ample provision it has for higher scientific educa- 
tion. A student taking a three years’ course in Chemistry and Phj sics will 
have to pay a fee, say on an average of ^30 a year, and this is what is charged 
by most of the other Scientific and Tecnological Institutions affiiliated to 
the London University. Scores of scholarships and studentships are awarded 
to successful students at the Entrance Examin^ition and they are admitted free 
of charge into the College. A good scholar has every chance of getting a 
free admission. ^ 

The buildings of the Imperial College of Science are feituated close 

to the London University at South Kerrsington There are six large 
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liuiklin^^s used l)y the six chief departments of the College. First of all 
1 \vas conducted b)' one of the officials of the College through the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 'Jdie accommodation in the wing devoted to Chemistry is 
divided into four })rincii)al departments, (i) a large laboratory and lecture- 
room in which first year students receive instructions. (2) A laboratory and 
lecture room for physical chemistry. (3) a laboratory and lecture room for 
advanced analytical works, and (4) a laboratory and lecture room for organic 
chemistry. I must admit that I was very much impressed with the principal 
chemical laboratory, for although 1 have visited almost all the important college.s 
])Ossessing chemical laboratories in London, never have I seen such a large one. 
U is supposed to be one of the largest in the worhl, the large hall feeing 95ft 
by 75ft. and 33ft in height. Lxeept the famous University of Berlin. I under- 



I City Guild’s Engeneering College. 

stand, there is no other institution fitted up with up-to-date scientific and 
vhemical apparatus as the Imperial C ollege. The chemical laboratory ha.s a 
working accommodation for one hundred and forty-four students, and unlike 
in other chemical laboratories of London, the students of the Imperial 
Lollege do not find any difficulty to carry on their experiments for want 
of space. 

1 found about ninety five students belonging to different nationalities of the 
world working side by side in that hall. This intercourse between young men 
fiom almost all parts of the tvovld has alone a great educational value, and 
distinction is made on giminds of race colour or creed. From here I 
passed through the large lecture theatre, where first year students receive 
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theoretical instructions in chemistry. This hall I was told, has a seating: accom- 
modation lor about two hundred and fifty students. Leaving the lecture hall 
I was shown round the Physical Ciiemistiy Department which is on the same 
floor as the main laboratory. It has a separate laboratory of its own and 
contains complete installation for electro chemical experiments. Passing on 
I came to the organic chemistry-department which consists of a large laboratory 
having working places for forty students, and allowing about twice as much 
space to each as in the main laboratory. This laboratory is provided with acces- 
sory rooms for balances, combustion furnaces, stores and a darkroom and is 
provided with arrangements for healing sealed tubes with safety. There is a 
separate lecture theatre on the same floor with a seating accommodation for 
fifty students. 

Lastly I came to the Advanced Anal} tical I.aboratoiy on the top floor of 
the building which provides foi about forty four researcl \scholars. It is fur- 
nished with ntost up to date apparatus in addition to whwpR there are combus- 
tion muffle furnaces. The chemical department also includes a complete 
installation of electro-driven compressors and liquifier for the production of 
liquid air. l ectures on special branches of Chemical d'echnology are given 
in the main building, and there is provision for instructions in laboratory 
work in connection with their course. The authorities contemplate to extend 
at an early date these branches and to transfer this section of the department 
to a specially designed and properly equip}>cd building in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the main chemical laborator)’. 

N I RAN JAM PAT.. 


I. ON DON, 

January 30th, 1913. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA VOL I. * 

Swami Vivekananda’s disciples have undertaken to publish a full and 
detailed memoir of their Master. It will be complete in three volumes. 

The first of these volumes has been lying upon my table for the last 
few days. It is a big book running into 432 pages of Demy Octavo 
matter. I have not yet had time to go through the whole of it. A full 
and considered review of it must therefore wait for a future number of 
the Hindu Review. In the present issue, I am only willing to bring it 
to the notice of my readers, and tell them that it is a book which every 
student of our present thoughts and movements should carefully read, 
mark, and inwardly diggest. 

It is a big volume no doubt, but being written in a rather charming 
style it makes very pleasant reading. It contains the narrative of the 
early life of Vivekananda, until his twenty-fourth year. And though 
Vivekananda, the Teacher is not revealed as yet, we should perhaps get a 
belter view of Vivekananda, the Man here, than in his later life. Here one 
may see the native article, fresh from Nature’s hand. No man can afford, 
or ought to avdid, the disciplines that shape and mould him from an 
individual human unit to an organised social being. But all the same it 
cannot be denied that these disciplines do lend an air of artificiality to 
our character and conversation. Even the freedom of the Sannyasin, 
large though it is, is not absolutely free from all conventionalities. 
Of course, those who knew Vivekananda say that he showed but scant 
respect for Jhe dead formularies even of the monastic life. 1 have myself 
seen him on occasions giving himself an amount of freedom, — which the 
more puritan even among his own people would perhaps call by another 
name, — that no person who had any regard for his own reputation for 
religious life would care or dare to take in this country. And the real 
reason of it seemed to me to be the utter disregard of the man of what 
are called appearances. It is only your little man, who is always mindful 
as to what others will or will net think or speak of him ; who is always 
self-conscious. To all truly great men, the real measure of what is 


* (Published from the Advaita Ashrama : Mayavati and Almora : To be had of 
the UdVodhan Office ; Baghbaear, Calcutta.) 
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good and what is bad, what is right and what is wrong, is in themselves 
and not in the smiles and frowns of others. It is a common characteristic 
of all our greatest saints. One saw it in Paramhansa Ramakrishna. One 
found it always in Prabhupada Hijay krishna. And I wonder if it was 
not this affinity between Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, that was among 
the things that drew them so strongly to one another. 

Like many of his Knglish-educated countrymen, of the generation to 
which Vivekananda belonged, he too at one time joined the Brahmo 
Samaj. Like many others, he too seemed to have been drawn to the 
Brahmo Samaj not so much hy its spiritual life as by its note of personal 
freedom and its spirit of rationalism. P'or, those who knew young 
Norendra in those days say that he was then more or less of a free thinker. 
A free thinker, indeed, he was, I think, all his life. Every Vedantist in 
this countr3^ is more or less so. And this rationalistic bent of his mind, 
joined to his intense love of personal freedom, which bred even a defiant 
spirit of revolt in him, drew Vivekananda, I think, to the Brahmo Samaj, 
But the new-forged bonds of this Samaj soon became, it seems to me, 
almost as irksome to the robust freedom of the man, as the traditional 
bondage of the old society ; and his love and enthusiasm for the 
Brahmo Samaj gradually cooled down. On the other hand, coming 
into personal contact with Paramhansa Ramakrishna, Vivekananda 
found in his life and teachings a spirit of freedom such as is not found 
even in the freest of cur modern liberal religious ^movements. PLven the 
Brahmo Samaj did impose a creed upon its members. It .may be a very 
simple and reasonable creed, but ail the same the credal character of the 
organisation cannot be denied. But here, in the communion of the 
Paramhansa, there was absolutely no such limitation. lhahmos and 
Christians, and orthodox Hindus, and even Mahomedans would be 
welcome here. The Paramhansa, like all his class, was ever-ready to 
answer the questions of those wlio were in doubt or difficulty, but never 
asked any man as to what he did or did not believe. Here there was 
not only no credal bond or limitation, but not even any sQ-called moral 
bondage. No man was asked first to become pure and holy and then 
to seek admission into the Master’s fold. I'eople whom the ethicism of 
tlie Brahmo Samaj which had already developed something like what is 
called the non-Conformist Conscience in English, could not admit into 
the membersl)ip of its congregation, were received with open arms by 
this holy man. And it seems to me that it was this intense humanity of 
the Master, and the air of perfect freedom that pervaded the atmosphere 
that he breathed, which first drew this young man; yearning for the 
freest possible life that could be lived on this eaitb, — to him. From the 
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very cursory view that I have been able as yet to take of this big volume, 
it seems to me that it is this fascinating picture of young Norendra Nath 
Dutt, as Vivekananda was known in the days when he had not become 
Vivekananda, that his disciples have presented to us here. To quote 
from their own words, — 

‘The first volume presents the narrative of his personality 
until his twenty-forth year and tlic training he underwent at 
the Feet of his Master for the attainment of spiritual insight 
and realisation. It takes into account tlie theme around 
which the Swami’s life is drawn, — the theme of Hinduism, 
its setting, its basis and its structure. It reveals the growth of 
a gigantic mind through modern agnosticism into complete 
Saintship. It presents the character of the Swami’s Master in 
' the light in which the Swami himself understood him. The 
reader will become familiar with the Swami in the first volume 
as “ Noren ” or “Norendra,” the name by which he was 
known both to the Master and to his brother-disciples and 
friends, as his proper name was Norendra Nath Dutta. The 
first volume shows how Noren, having become de-Hinduised 
became re-Hinduised through his perception of the Synthesis 
of Hinduism as lived and realised by his Master. For the 
sake of a clear understanding of the process by which this was 
effected, se'xral chapters of the first volume are devoted to 
the*' elucidation of the Hindu religious and pijilosophic con- 
sciousness. One sees in the first volume the man, the saint, 
and the prophet in the making.” 
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II. 

JAGANNATH AND THE PARIA WOMAN. ' 

O 

The story is recited, in ballad form, in a small Bengalee book called 
‘Ujanek’ by a 3’oung Bengalee poet, Babu ICumiidranjan Mallik. It is a 
very recent publication, and I sincerely thank the author for sending 
me a copy of it. Bengalee literature is very rich in poetry. Krom the 
days of Vidyeipati and Chandidas, whose love-lyrics, relating to Radha- 
Krishna, have found not merely great artistic enjo\’ment but the pro- 
foundest spiritual inspiration also to many generations of Bengalees, 
we have had a brilliant galaxy of poets almost unrivalled in any litera- 
ture, old or new. The greatest of our living poets, Babu Rabindra Nath, 
stands among the very best and highest of modern poets whether Indian 
or foreign. To seek distinction in such company is no mean ambition, 
and to attain it, in however small a measure, is no small achievement, 
either. Babu Kumudranjan Mallick has, I Ihinlc, veiy clearly establish- 
ed his right to an lionoured place in this Temple of Fame. He has not 
yet given us many poems, but the few that he has given, have in them 
not merely a high promise but a very great fulfilment also in the 
realm of the poetic art. Poetry lias been defined in our literature as 
Rasatmakam Vakyam — i. e. words the very soul cf 
which are the human emotions. Judged by*^this definition, Babu 
Kumudranjan’s booklet deserves a \cry high place in our poetical 
literature. And the superiority of his poems lies especially in their 
homeliness and simplicity. He shows almost with a master’s hand the 
simple grandeur of the inner soul of the unlettered Bengalee cultivator, 
whose whole life is lived in the midst of his c\\ n family and relations, 
in his humble hut, shaded by the outspreading branches of the mango 
or the jack-fruit trees ; covered with green, flowering creeper^ ; protect- 
ed from the impertinent and uns} mpathelic gaze of the stranger by 
thick bamboo bushes at the back and the perpetually flowering java, 
and other trees and creepers in front. We have had in our old poems, 
the holy amours of the gods. In our more modern poems we have had 
exquisite delineations of the complex and refined life and emotions of 
the men and women of our cities. But I do not know if with the ex- 
ception of Mukundaram among our old and Rajanikanta among our 
modern poets, any one has tried, like Babu Kumudranjan, to paint with 

• Ujanee — By Kumudranjan Mallik U, a. : Published by the Indian Press, 
24, Middle Road, Kntally Calcutta. 
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such faithfulness to details and such keen penetration into their inner soul, 
the life and love of our villages. Almost each one of the pictures that 
he has painted w ilh such exquisite delicacy in this small book, is a 
revelation to me. And it sliows that after all, there is more real life 
and love in the nnleltered, and unshiited and unshoed, unscaped and 
unscenled, ‘ unreformed'’ and “unenlightened” Bengalee villageis than 
in our carpeted and cushioned h}^brid homes and city communities. 
Notwithstanding all our tall talks about civilisation and humanity, we 
city-people, are an incomparably meaner and coarser lot than the simple 
folks of our distant villages. Babu Kumudranjan has rendered a very 
signal service to his country and his generation, by giving us these 
lovely studies of the beauty and grandeur of our village life and 
associations, for it is these that must really form the plinth and founda- 
tion of our new and revived national life. 

UjAnee is the name of a village in the Burdwan District. In naming 
his book after this village, the author wants us evidently to know and 
love his village and all its sim[)le folks'. In fact he says in the short 
preface, that most of the incidents related here are drawn from life. “It 
is the petty history of our petty village. They are commonplace 
pictures of commonplace lives.” The \’oung poet says all this in a 
spirit of humility. But they are nontlieless true. And to my mind, 
this very commonplace character of the scenes and incidents that he has 
depicted with such cxmiisite skill, makes this book far more enjoyable 
and valuable than even the most attractive pictures of our city-flirta- 
tions. In reading these poems one has the same sensation that the city- 
man living all his days in the close and dusty streets of his town feels, 
when, after long months, he goes out for a week-end to the green fields 
and the wide wastes, and scents the mango-blossoms and hears the 
chirping of the birds and the choius of the rushing streams. I do not 
want the author to write many books, for I belitve that who writes 
much must write lies. But I do desire to see him as one of the greatest 
l)oets of the New- Renaissance in Bengal. 

IJjanee contains 32 poems, each a sweet little picture in itself. I wish 
1 could translate a good man)’ of these in these pages. But time and 
qvice forbid the attempt. I shall, therefore, content myself by just giving 
a prose rendering of the first poem, the subject matter of which is des- 
cribed in the heading of this article. 

An old and lame Paria woman, to see the Divine Face 
of Jagannath on the Car, by herself she walks, slowly and 

slowly along the Midnapur Road. 

All through the day she only w'alks just a mile or tw’o; 
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what strange vow has she made— a hundred-two-miles’ 
distance from her home she wants to go to Puridh^m. 

Group after group the Puri-pilgrims go. Who takes 
note of his fellows ? She falls behind them all, unable to 
walk up with them. 

At last, when of the Car-Festival only two short days 
remained, with great pains she came at eve near the town of 
Katak. 

Whither goest thou, old woman ? Asked a way-farer of 
her. Going, my^ son, to see the Eord on the Car, the woman 
said. Softl^^ smiling the stranger said — How shalt thou go, 
old woman ; at break of day^ the festival comes, how wilt 
thou see?” Hearing this, in sudden anger, the Paria woman 
said — “A long way y^et lies before me, and how darest thou 
to say at break of day% tomorrow', the festival comes : this 
cannot be.” 

Laughed the way^-farer and said — ’^"es it is even so. 
W’alk, mad woman, walk : if thou art not there wdio the Car 
will draw'.” 

The old w'^oman slept. At break of day', she rose and told 
herself — let’s go on now. But pain there w^as in both her 
legs : she had not the power to rise. 

Oh the pain ! She cannot walk^ yet she crawls on and 
on. To see the Divine P'ace on the Car, the old woman 
thus moved along. 

Devotees all have gathered at Puri, it is the day of the 
Car-P'estival. / The Lord of the Poor has got upon the Car. 
adorned in new dresses. 

But what is this ? Strange and unheard-of-before ! The 
Car of the Lord moveth not, tliough the ropes are being 
drawn by millions of devotees, and the road is plane and 
dry. Elephants w ere brought and tied to the. ropes, y et the 
Car stood as fixed as ever. 

Lost in anxiety^ trembling with fear, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, the chief of the Pandas fell prostrate on the 
ground, and in his trance saw a mighty Bhakfa drawing the 
Car backwards. 

As long the selfsame Bhakat touches not the front rope 
of the Car, a thousand elephants might be called to work, 
y'et the wheels would not move by even tlie span of ari inch. 
This he saw in his trance* 
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Out ran then the hosts of Pandas in search of that 
mighty Bhakat. They brought mendicants many in their 
loin-cloth, many a saint and Vaishnava bedecked in Tilaka 
and wrapped in Ndmdbalee, and many a holy Brahmin too. 
But at touch of none that migiUy Car would move even by 
tlie measure of a sesamum seed. 

Searching near and searching far, at a long way off, at 
last, the Chief of the Priests saw, alas, a lame, old woman 
going Puri- wards. 

The old woman crawls, and crawling moves. Asks the 
Priest, — “To whose door goest thou, woman, in this scorching 
sun, to beg for alms ?“ 

“The heated sands are burning thy feet, thy eyes are 
filled with tears. Take this silver, and go and rest under 
yonder banyan tree.” 

The old woman sa)’s, — “Tell me, father, when is the 
Festival of the Car. I v ant no silver. 1 long to see the 
Divine l"ace on the Car, fur this alone I am moving in the 
sun.” 

Thus addressed, the Ihahmin burst out in tears, and 
took the old woman up in his arms. And crying at the top 
of his voice “I have found,” “1 have found”,— ran along the 
road to Puri. 

The bewildered woman cried, — ‘Leave me, leave me. 
Father, a polluted J^iriah woman I.” 

‘Let me take the dust off thy feet. Mother, thou art the 
Guru of my Guru.” the l^rahmin replied. 

' Then, of a sudden, the pilgrims shouted,— Victory I 
Victory! There comes the Chief Priest, lo ! with a lame 
woman in his arms! 

Fi.xed that Car, now commenced to .move, so scon the 
old, woman put her hand on it. In wild ecstasy the multi- 
tudes cried “Blessed ! blessed ! Jagannfith.” 

With tearful eyes, w'itli million voices, cried a million 
souls: — 

True, True, Art Thou, The Lord of the Poor, Hari I the 
Bhakta’s Bhagavfln ! 


22 



OOrSVBRS;^TIOINS Or APS ARTIST. 
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'J lie fiiiu ti<*n of ilu_* ei ilic is fLindanieiitally dilY- 
“The Critic” crcni from that of the creator. It is, though not 

and less useful, yet a rather inferior function. Jn any 

‘‘The Creator*’ ease, it is a niiuli easier work to criticise than to 

create. 'I‘he t rilic al intellec t must he es.sentially 
analytic. The creative intellect must he essentially synthetic. "J he critic gene- 
rall\' sees things in part, ami rises to the highest excellence of his \'ocation when 
he is ahle to relate these partialities to their full totality, aiul in the light of tlie 
whole weigh aiul jiulge the })arls. 'The creator, on the other hand, must he 
possessed h\ the \ isioM of the whole, his sense* of the dilte*rent parts of his creation 
must he dominateth pet haps even more or less o\ er\\ hel med , l>y his intuition ot 
the wh(jle. It is, therefore, tiiat tlunigh we haw* often had very correct verdicts 
U]^>on works of art 1>\' superior artists, we ha\e scarcely had any real and illumina- 
ting art-critism from them. Peoj>le have generally J)een left to discover the mind 
of the artists, the princi{)Ie and ideals of their vocation, from their works, with 
but precious little help from themselves. But whenexer the artist is ahle to 

detatch himself from his own creations, judge them as a stranger would perhaps 

do, reflect upon the methods that lie followed, oftentimes almost intuitivelx 
jierhaps, — then we get such valualde light thrown ^ipon his art-products and 
generally u]>on the universal principles of the artists* work, as is very rarely had 
even from the most capable among art-critics. 

In one of m\ foreign exchanges of this month. 
The Conversation — ]anuar\ ‘vMagazine Number” of^tiiat excellent 

of American ^^'eekly, the Qiti.ook, — I chanced to 

Rodin stumble almost upon a xaluable contribution of this 

cliaracter, in whixh the writer gives us^ Ciuotations 
from a recent American publication, issued by Small, Alaynard Sc Company, 
which cc^ntains a series of conversations on Art between Rodin .and one Paul 
(jsell, — ‘ in tlie reading of which” says the writer in liic Outlook, “we receive an 
explanation of the things that Rodin has gixeri us in da) .'’ In these conver- 
sations, some of xxhich have l)een cpioled 1>) the Outlook, \ye have an inter- 
jirelation of art as Rodin liiinself sees it and Rodin is no mean artist himself. 
7 here are jicople who sa\' that lie is the greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo. 
'J his ma) cjr ma) not l>e true; hut that lie is counted among the greatest 
sculptors of our time, can iiardi)' be gainsaid. But I am concerned here, not 
with liis creations, but only with his criticisms, hi.s views on /ivt in general and 
how excellence is aiiaiued in the realm of art«^reationj?. > . 

With these few words by way of introduction, I shaU Itere quote tfie few 
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•■selectioiw" from Mr. Gscll’s hook. «-l,ich live been rnllod by my American 
exchange. ^ 

Engineers and T lie lir.si ot these relers lo ilie decadence of 

Jffanufactu^rers vs. popular interest in Art in modern Europe and 

America. 

‘ Last )'eai\ at the close of a beautiful day in Mav, as I walked 
^^ith Auguste Rodin beneath the trees tliat shade his charming bill. 
I confided to liim my ^isb to write from his dictation, bis ideas 
upon Art. 

^ oil are an odd fellow’ , be said. “So you are siill interested 
in Alt. It is an interest that is out of date. 


I oda} aitists and those who love artists seem like fossils. Imagine a 
megatherium or a dijilodocus stalking the streets of Paris. Tliere you have the 
impiession that we must make upon our contemporaries. Ours is an epoch 
of engineers and of manufacturers, not one of artists. ’ 


“Real” 

Realism. 


d be next (jiiotatii.)!! refers to Rodin s melbod 
ol work, which is so different from what we gene- 
rally read about the way that modern Pairopcan 
painters and sculjHors work. Tlicy call this the 
realistic method. Rodin s idea of “realism ’’ is evidently difl'ercnt and clearly 
sanei, because umpiestionably more natural. 'Po ijuote from the Outlook. 


once more 


“W hat astonishes me in you.” said 1. “is that you work quite 
dilTerentl\' from your confreres. 1 know of them and liavo seen them 
at work. I Ifi?}' make the model mount u])on a pedestal called the 
throne, and they tell him to take such or such a pose. Generally 
they bend or stretch his arms and legs to suit them, they bow his 
head or straighten his body exactly as though he were a lay figure. 


1 hen they set to work. You, on the contrarv, wail till your models 
take an interesting attitude, and then }f)n reproduce it. So much so 
that it is you who seem to be at their orders rather than they at yours.” 
^ Rodin, who was engaged m wrajiping his figurines in damp cloths, 
answered ijuictly : 

.“I am not at their orders, but at those of Nature! I\ly confrere.s 
doubtless Irave their reasons for working as you have said. P>ut in 
thus doing violence to nature and treating human beings like puppets, 
they run the risk of jirodudng lifeless and artificial work. " 

The modern man. so absolutely taken up by 
the sensuous side of life, needed to be reminded, 
as Rodin does, that in the domain of Art, what is 
commonly called “ugliness”, may be trasformed 
into a thing of great beauty. And here, it seems 
to me, Rodin comes very near our own conceptions of true Art. 1 he object of 


Beauty 

and 

Uffliness. 
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Hindu Art has never been the quest of what is called Beauty alone. Hindu 
Aesthetics is based not merely upon what is called The Beautiful ” in Kurope, 
but upon the Tniotions, or upon Rasa-Tattva ( ) as we call it in our 

literature. It is the science, not of the Beautiful but of the outer expressions 
of every from and variety of human emotions. But the European mind is not 
familiar with these aspects of our thought. Rodin's protest against the common 
idea that Beauty alone is or ought to be the subject of the highest artistic treat- 
ment is both correct and timely. He says, in this connection : — - 

“What is commonly called ugliness in nature can in art become 
full of great beauty. 

“In the domain of fact wc call ugly whatever is deformed, what- 
ever is unhealthy, whatever suggests the idea of disease, of 
debility, or of suffering, whatever is contrary to regularity, which is 
the sign and condition of health and strength ; a hunchback is ugly, 
one who is band3’-legged is ugl}', povert^^ in rags is ugly. Ugly also 
are the soul and the conduct of the immoral man, of the vicious and 
criminal man, of the abnormal man who is harmful to socieU- ; ugl^^ 
is the soul of the parricide, of the traitor, of the unscrupulously 
ambitious. 

“And it is right that beings and objects from which we can 
expect onl)- evil should be called b}^ such an odious epithet. But let 
a great artist or a great writer make use of one or the other of these 
uglinesses, instantl^^ it is transfigured : with a touch of his fairy 
wand he has turned it into beaut^^ ; it is alchemy ; it is enchantment ! 

“Let Francois Millet represent a peasanKresting for a moment as 
he leans on the handle of his hoe, a wretched man Worn b\' fatigue, 
baked b\’ the sun, as stupid as a beast of burden dulled by blows — * 
he has onl}^ to put into the expression of this poor devil a sublime 
resignation to the suffering ordained b}' Destiny, to make this 
creature of a nightmare become for us the great sy mbol of all 
Humanit}-." 

But perhaps the most important of these ex- 
Impression cerpts from Mr. Gsell’s book is the following, in 

vs. which wc get a full view of the methods of Rodin. 

Details. This is the more useful to us, because of the reac- 

tion that has set in from some time past, in favour 
of more or less ignoring the details of a figure in the desire to reproduce the 
totality of the impression which it leaves upon the artist's mind. Says Mr. 
Gsell : — 

“It was a delightful little antique copy of Venus de Medlei. . 

Rodin kept it there to stimulate his own inspiratibn while che 
worked. 

“Come nearer,” he said. 
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Holding the lamp at the side of the statue and as close as pos- 
sible, he threw the full light upon the body. 

“What do you notice ?" he asked. 



At the hist glance I was 
extraordinarily struck by what 
was suddenly revealed to me. 

The light so directed, indeed, 
disclosed numbers' of slight 
projections and depressions 
upon the surface of the marble 
which I should never have 
suspected. I said so to Rodin. 

“Good" he cried approv- 
ingly ; then, “watch closely.’' 

At the same tiine he slowly 
turned the moving stand which 
supported the Venus. As he 
turned, I still noticed in the 
general form of the ]>ody a 
multitude of almost imjiercep- 
tible roughness. W bat had at 
lirsl seemed sim])le was really 
of astonishing complexity. 
Rodin threw up his head 
smilling. 

“Is it not marvelous.' ' he 
cried. “Confess that you did 
not expect to discover so much 
detail. Just look at these 
numlieiiess undulations of the 
hollow which unites the l)ody 
to the thigh. . . ." 

He spoke in a low voice, 
with the ardor of a devotee, 
bending above the marble as if 
he loved it. 

“It is truly flesh 1" he said. 

And, beaming, he added : 
“Vou would think it molded 
by kisses and caresses!*’ Then, 
suddlenly, laving his hand on 


Barsrhers of Calais. 
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ihe statue, “You aliuost cx]>cct. vhcn >011 touch this body, to find 
it warm/’ 

A few moments later he said : 

“Well, what do }'ou think now of the o])inion usually held on 
Greek Art ? 'I'hev say — it is especially the academic school which has 
spread abroad this idea — that the ancients, in their cult of the ideal, 
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despised the flesh as low and vulg^ar, and that they refused to repro- 
duce in their works the thousand details of material reality. 

“They pretend that the ancients wished to teach Nature by creat- 
ing an aljstract beauty of simplified form which should appeal only 
to the intellect and not consent to flatter the sense. iAnd those 
who talk like this take exatnples which they inia|jine^ ih<^y 
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antique art as their authority for correcting, for emasculating Nature, 
reducing it to contours so dry, cold, and meager that they have 
nothing in common with the iruth.” 

In tlic next (|U()tation, we have a ]>eep into 
The' Science Jxodin ’s earl\' training. ‘‘ The science of model- 

of ling, he told IMr. Osell, ‘wvas taught me hy one 

Modelling. ronstant.' And one day. watching him model a 

^ capital ornamented with foliage”, he told Rodin : 

“ Rodin, you are going ahout that in the wrong way. All your 
lea\es are seen Hal. 'I'liat is why they do not look real. Make 
some with the tips pointed at \()U. so that, in seeing, them, one 
has the sensation of depth. " I followed his advice, and I was 
astounded at the residl that I obtained. •Alwa\s rememher what 
1 am ahout to tell }'ou,‘ went on (haistant. •Henceforth, when you 
carve, never see the form in length, l)ut alw.ivs in thickness. Never 
consider a surface except as the extremity of a volume, as the point, 
more or less large, which it direvts towards ycu. In that way you will 
acquire the science of modelling. 

•• This princi{»le was astonishingly fruitful to me. 1 ap[)lied it to 
tlie execution of hgures. Instead ( f imagining the different parts of 
llie bod\ as surfaces more or less flat. 1 represented them as pro- 
jections of inteiior volumes. 1 forced m\ self to exj)ress in each 
swelling of the torso or of ilie limbs the elHoresccnce of a muscle or 
of a hone which hn- <lecp beneath the skin. And so the truth of my 
ligures, inslead'of being meredy supcTficial. it seemed to blossom from 
within to the outside, like lile itsell. 

'Fhe highest test of the sculptor’s art is, jier- 
ha[>s, the wa\ that lie makes even his marble or 
liis bronce to seem to move with the strength and 
viiilitN of living ami moving things. Mr. Gsell 
• lice put this matter l)efore Rodin ; and the 
following cxccrjii relates the story how Rodin 
plained him.self. Asked (Isell — 

“When I look at your figure of ilie Iron Age, wlio awakes, filis 
his lungs and raises high his arms; oral your S.iint John, who 
seems to long to leave his pedestal to carry abroad liis words of 
faith, my admiration is mixed with amazement. It seems to me 
that there is sorcery in this science which lends movement to 
bronze. I have also studied other chief-d’icuvres of your great 
predecessors; for example, Marechal Ney and ‘The IMarseillaise 
by Rude, *The Dance’ by Carpeaux, as well a.s Barye's wild 
animals, and I confess that I have never found anysatisfactory 
explanation for the effect which these sculptures produce upon me. 
I continue to ask myself how such masses of stone and iion can 
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possibly seem to move, how fi.G^ures so evidently motionless can 
yet appear to act and even to lend themselves to violent effort.’’ 

' As you take me for a sorcerer’’, Rodin answered, '‘1 shall try 
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to do justice to my reputation by accomplishing^ a task much more 
difficult for me than animating bronze— that of explaining how I 
do it. 
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“Note, first, that movement is the transition from one attitude 
to another. 

“This simple statement, which lias the air of a truism, is, to tell 
the truth, the key to the mystery. 

“You have certainly read in Ovid how Daphne was transformed 
into a l)ay tree and Proji^ne into a swallow. 'Fliis charming writer 
shows us the body of the one taking on its covering of leaves and 
bark and the memlicrs of the otiier clothing themselves in feathers, 
so that in each of them one still sees the woman which will cease 
to l)e and the tree or bird which she will become. You remember, 
too, how in Dante’s ‘Inferno’ a serpent, coiling itself about the 
body of one of the damned changes into man as the man becomes 
reptile. The great poet describes this scene so ingeniously tiiat 
in each of these two beings one follows the struggle between two 
natures wliich progressively invade and supjilant each other. 

“It is, in short, a metoinorphosis of this kind that the painter 
or the scul[)tor effects in giving movement to his personages. He 
rejiresents the transition from one jiosc to another — he indicates 
how insensilily the first glides into the second. In his work we 
still see a part of what was and we discover a part of what is to be, 
:\n examj)le will enlighten you bettor. 

“You mentioned just now the statue of IMarochal Key by Rude. 
Do you recall the figure clearly.^ " 

“Yes." I said, “I'lie hero raises his sword, shouting ‘Forward’ 
to his troops a'cthc top of his voice." 

“Exactly. Well, when you next pass that statue, look at it .still 
more closely. You will then nolict; this; the legs of the statue and 
the hand which holds the shealli of the .saber are placed in the 
attitude that they had when he drew — the left leg is drawn hack so 
that the salicr may be easily grasped by the right hand, which ha.s 
just drawn it; and as for the left liand, it is arrested in the air, as 
if still offering the sheath. 

“Now examine the body. U must have been slightly bent 
toward the left at the moment when it performed the act which I 
have described; hut here it is erect, here is the chest thrown out, 
here is the head turning towards the soldiers as it roars out the order 
to attack : here, finally, is the right arm raised and brandishing 
the saber. 

“So there you have a confirmation of what 1 have just said; the 
movement in this statue is only the change from a first attitude — that 
which the Marshal had as he drew his saber- into a second, that 
which he had as he rushes, arm aloft, upon the enemy. ' 

In fhe same way I next studied Saint John, says Gsell ; and I saw 
that the rhythm of this figure led, as Rodin had said, to a sort of evo- 

3 
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lution between two balances. The figure leaning, at first, all its 
weight upon the left foot, which presses the ground with all its 
strength, seems to balance there while the eyes look to the right. 
You then see all the hotly bent in that direction ; then the right leg 
advances and the foot takes hold of the ground. At the same time 
the left shoulder, which is raised, seems to endeavor to bring the 
weight of the body to this side in order to aid the leg which is behind 
to come forward. 



La Pensee. 

But ])y far the most illuminating, to me at any 
rale, of these “Conversations” is that which re- 
lates to Rodin’s figure Ta Pense. Here Rodin 
had tried to paint Thought. The figure is thus 
described by Mr. Gsell: — 

It is a young woman whose writhing body seems to be subject to 
some mysterious torment. Her head is bent low, her lips and 
her eyes closed, and you would think she slept, did not the anguish 
in her face betray the conflict of her spirit. 


Samadhi 

OP 

“La Pense” 
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The most surprising thing in the figure, however, is that it has 
neither arms nor legs. It would seem that the sculptor in a moment 
of discontent with himself had broken them off, and you cannot 
help regretting that the figure is incomjdete. I could not refrain 
from expressing this feeling to my host. 

“What do you mean.^'’ he cried in astonisinent. “Don’t you 
see that I left it in that state intentionally.^ My figure represents 
Meditation. Tliat’s why it lias neither anus to act nor legs to walk. 
Haven't )'ou noticed that renectioii, when persisted in, suggests so 
many plausil)le arguments for opi>osite decisions that it ends in 
inertia ?" 

d he idea of motion is however alino.st organically bound uj) with our 
associations of arms and legs. La Pense, representing the state of deep and 
persistent thought, wliicli Rodin calls inertia, but which is known by a much 
better term in our language, namely, samadhi ( ) had, therefore, no need 

of having either arms or legs. 

'rhe ].i>t of these (juotalions refer to Rodin’s 
itleal of his own vocation. “Art," he said, “ is a 
kind of religion." And to Rodin — 

Religicn is more than the mumbling of ii creed. It is the mean- 
ing of all that is unexpplained and doubtless ine.\[)lical)le in the 
world. It is the adoration of the unknown force which maintains the 
universal laws ^nd which preserves the lvj>es ot all being: it is the 
surmise of all that in nature, which does not fall within the domain 
of sense, of all that immense realm of things which neither the eyes 
of our liod\' nor even tho.^e of our spirit can see; it is the impulse of 
our conscience towards the infinite, towards eternity, towards un- 
limited knowledge and love — promises perhaps illusory, but which 
in tins life give wings to our thoughts. In tliis sense 1 am religious. ’ 


The Religion 
of 
Art. 
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A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE UNION FOR INDIA. 

II. 

Of the difTcrent branches of co-operative work, that of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit has been already undertaken by Goxernment and has only 
to be supplemented by higher organisations of credit as in Germany. 

Those who have studied the methods of rural supply know at what cost 
credit is granted and what price is paid even in cash for seed, stock, implements, 
cloth and groceries ; and that the necessigv for small individual purchases means 
dear and bad goods. d'o discuss this further would be to discuss co-operative 
distribution. It need only be said here that experience proves a gain of from lo 
to 50 j). c, in the quality and price of goods, if they could be obtained wholesale 
by a large buyer such as an Association, the custom of which would be valuable 
to any vendor. 

But the collection of members’ produce and its sale is an enormously big 
item. Many valuable products such as cotton, wheat, rice, joggery jute c^c., are 
sold by producers at much less than the market rates only because they arc sold 
in small quantities to petty middlemen, who arc themselves frequently removed 
3 or 4 times from tl)c real }>urchaser. These goods a^p j)urchased by large ship- 
pers not from the lyots but from brokers, who employ agents and sub-agents to 
collect them in small quantities from the villagers. Hence and by reason of the 
advances paid often on usurous rates, the ryots get a price far below the real value 
of the commodities. They have to pay the wages and profits of several middle- 
men, while their necessities or ignorance or both entail hard bargains. If on the 
other hand, the Associations could gather these commodities from their mem- 
bers in wholesale lots and arrange to sell them in the Viest and most profitable 
markets, it can be easily proved that there would be a gain of nearly'* 100 p. c. to 
the ryot. The Associations for Collective .Sale are therefore a pressing necessit}' 
and the first efforts of the Union should be directed towards their organisation. 
The function of supply could be easily undertaken by these Associations, as it is 
compariti vely a very small item. The Indian agriculturists' chief supply is 
capital, everything else being supplied by his fields ; the only remaining articles 
arc cloth and groceries which can be easily found. 

Agriculture is the first industry in this country, and its prosperity has the 
greatest direct influence upon conditions affecting the national welfare. Agricul- 
ture supports 20 crores of our people and the gross produce from the land is 
about 450 crores of rupees or 22 ^ Rs. per head per annum. Some estimate 
it a 4 Rs. 40 and some 20 Rs. Whatever it may be, it is true that the ort^-yield 
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per acre in India is the lowest in the world, which owing to the ignorance and 
iiulebtedness of the peasant is declining still further, and the exaiistion of 
tlic soil is fast proceeding. Again 104. million acres of culturable land are 
King waste for centuries as against 207 millions under cultivation. If only 
5n p. c. of the present produce could be increased and only 25 p. c. of the 
( Lilterablc waste land could be reclaimed, we could get ijoo crores of rupees 
<is the gross produce thus obtaining the proverl)ial two l)lades for one we are 
having now. 

'Idle annual ])roduction being relatively small, India taken generally, is not in 
;i prosperous condition. The condition of the middle classes of society has 
(iecidedl)’ become worse than l)efore, while the jaaorer classes lead a |)recarious 
sort of existence from w ear’s end to year’s end, a large majority never having even 
n silver piece in their possession. The average income and wealth per head 
is also the least as com[)ared with other nations being about Rs. 15 and Rs. 265 
icsjiectively whereas it is 20 times greater in any Euroj)ean country. In short, 
though the ])roducti\'e cajxccitics of India are great and though she j)Ossesscs 
an almndance of natural resources, and a plentiful supply of chcti]) labour, her 
position cann()l be improved unless the lac k of caj»ital, enterprise and organisation 
he removed. Strenuous and persitent efforts on the part of her people would 
also be necessar}', before she could hope to secure economic progress and 
emancipation. 

LalK)ur is j)lentiful and cheap, but ignorant and mo>tly unskilled. The 

hihourer ia diligent and sober, but poor, unenter[)rising and unambitious. He 

possesses a natural (piickncss of intelligence in which he is not certainiy inferior 
to thc'*pcasants of man\ o^^the court ries of l‘airo[)e. but education has not taught 
him how to i)ut it to the right land best use. Me usually work.s on his 

own account and takes upon himself the functions of the capitalist and tire busi- 

ness manager, which he is (piite unfit to fulfil pro|)erly. Education is therefore 
essential for the improvement of the condition of the agriculturists. Ihit agricul- 
tural or technical education must be preceded by general education. Nether the 
larrner not the landed proprietor nor the artisan now care as a rule for agricul- 
I'lral or technical education, 'bhe colleges are attended lyv sons and words 
of educated* men merely for the sake of securing Government service and 
never for the sake of farming or trading on their own account. To be really 
useful agricultural and technical training should be given in the rural schools, 
pioviding facilities for imparting an intelligent and practical knowledge of 
tlic commonest objects, otherwise than through l>ooks, so that advantage may be 
taken of it both by the cultivator and the artisan. 

It is the definite sacrifice of effort and money in the interest of agricultural 
atul industrial education which gives cooperation in all the countries of Europe 
'ts peculiar flavour and differentiates it most clearly not only from middle-class 
^'leations such as the Syndicates and Unions* but from individual societies of 
^^hictly business outlook, such as the credit societies, sale and supply societies, 
‘fairies, &c, Denmark, Germany, and all European countries while not strangers 
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lo the idea of eduational service have gone further than mere propaganda by the 
central organisations by means of literature and lectures directly bearing on the 
co-operative movement. They have started high schools and colleges and rural 
elementary schools specially devoted to the work ; have employed travelling 
professors for imparting both practical and theoretical lessons in rural areas ; 
trav'elling dairies have been established and sent round various rural districts in 
order to give dairy-workers instruction in l>etter methods of l^utter making S:c; 
in short the whole system of agricultural and technical instruction in its manifold 
phases and more particularly as regards rural elementary schools have been 
placed on a systematic footing. 

In the higher branches of co-operative education, much good work is doul)t- 
edly being done by the various agricultural colleges by devr)ting at least an 
hour and a half each week to instruction on the subject of agricultural co-opera- 
tion and organisation. It is certain that the funds at their command for 
educational purposes could hardly be laid out to more prai tical advantage from 

an economical standi)oint than in securing an increase in agricultural and indus- 
trial prosperity. 

Unfortunatel}' the efforts hitherto made in India in the matter of technical 
education have not yet been attended with complete success, the failure being 
due to want of opportunities for protitably employing the ^kill gained Vyv instruc- 
tion. Several people wlio had learnt glass-making, pottery, i^*c., have failed to 
attract capitalists to open factories to employ them. It is therefore nessary not 
only to impart technical instruction but to start works and factories to translate 
that knowledge into j)ractice. y^'his can only be done by co-oj^eraiive methods. 

The use of cattle for the purposes of cultivation indispensible. Of late 
there has been a great deterioration in the (juality and diminution in the quantity 
of live stock, all over India ; and tlie want of good cattle has been a great drav\- 
back in the improvement of agriculture. The necessity of having catlle-breed- 
associations is therefore uncjucstionable. Now that the method of dedicating 
bulls seems to be on the wane, it is imperative that a sul)stitute be found j the 
purchase and u.se in common of gc^od stud l)ul]s and rams would be an 
immediate and ob\ ious benefit. 

The loss of a laige number of cattle by diseases for want of proper treatment 
shows the necessity of a veterinary expert to look after the cattle. at Die proper 
time ; and while a single association niigl.t not be able to employ a Veterinarian, 
a group can do so, esj)ecially with Government aid, in which case a veterinary 
station and stud depot miglit l)e formed at many a centre. 

T here appear to l>c a great waste of many opj)ortunities and natural resources 
for taking over small irrigation works or of creating new ones, owing to the want 
of joint action. Co-operative Associations could, by arrangement with Govern- 
ment take ovei many of these works. Rain has been the chief source of water 
and it is not surprising that the richest lands on the banks of the biggest rivers 
are suffering from the effects of drought, when the river water dammed or raised 
With a httle effort might be sure to uniformly give good crop. 
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In matters of drainage, it would l)e possible, for in.stance, to arrange for the 
planting of large blocks of sugarcane, a frequent impossibility at. present 
because of the rights of the neighbouring ryots to surface water so that a ryot is 
obliged to grow paddy when he would perefer sugarcane. Village plantations 
might be taken up for the siq)ply of fuel and grazing without the intervention of 
the Forest Department. 

'I'he history of rural economy alike in Furope, America, and India has no 
lesson more dislinctjhan tliis that agricultural classes are in a stale of extreme 
iiKlebtedness due not so much to usury as to causes outside the demands 
of agriculture, such as seasonal disasters and epidemic t attle diseases. Now the 
( redit Society could supply capital, the Sup])ly Society the seed, manure cattle. 
;ind ever\' thing, but what Society can make good the wholesale loss caused l)y 
drought or excessive rain, or 1)\’ an insect j»est or a crop disease ." Again, tlie 
Cattle breeding Society can siqiply bullocks, but wliat Society can avert the 
conqdete ruin of the farmer from a cattle dissease ? All his cajdtal his labour, 
and his expenses go in a day leaving tlie helpless farmer a ho}»eless wreck. 
Nothing can compare with the ineffable anguish (.)f a totall) ruined farmer. The 
uncertatnlies of trade, war or e\en gambling cannot l»e c>n a par with the un- 
certainties of agriculture. And Insurance ag.iinst crops or cattle is the means 
which can bring a farmer succour in bi> helpless condition ; Insurance can raise 
him from utter helplessness to power and and strength; ami Insurance is verily 
the triumj)h f)f humanit) over nature ; luMirance gives the faimer security 
for the future ; it is b\ means ol Insurance that the farmer is enal>led to 
form a general phin of conduct ; it is by means of this that the successive 
moments which compose iic duration of life are not like isolated and indepen- 
dent points but become parts of a continuous whole. 'I he principle of security 
comprehends the maintenaiKe ot all his hopes. Again, man is limited to tlie 
present time either in enjoyment (-^r suffering but he is susceptible of pleasure 
and pain by anticipation ; it is not therefore enough to guard him against 
iutual loss, by means of Suppl\' Society or ('rcvlii Sixiety, l)ut it is necessary 
to guarantee to him, as much as possible, the possession and enjoyment by his 
properiv against future losses. All agricultural countries of Europe, aided 
hy hheral Slate— hell) have secured liie agricultural classes against the wholesale 
loss hy the insliluliou C rop and CkUlle Insiiiance Societies. 

'I’he Indian artisans works under great disadvantages. Foreign competition 
has criiipled and killevl his industries. lie works without capital, without 
machinery and without organisation. Each man works by or for himself 
vith unimproved appliances. He is ignorant, unenterprising, immobile, 
resigned to hi.s lot, bound by custom and loud ol repose. Whereas, in Europe, 
the older methods of industry are comi^leiely succeeded by new ones, by 
living labour and materials and l)y the utillisation of byproducts, goods are 
t’^irned out at much cheaper cost. 

^^lachinery has supplanted hand labour, large amounts of capital has been 
iiuested in every industry, production on a small scale has given place to large 
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scale production and a better org^anisation has been introduced. This has brought 
al>out a great increase in the j>roducti\'e power. Unless therefore a similar change 
to be effected in our artisans of the Western nations it would be foolest 
to ex]>ect any improvement in their lot. But this can be easily done by 
Association. The artisan in I'hirope is a not a mere unit, as he is in this 
country, but a meml)er of a highls' and skillullv organised coinbinatic^n which 
can not onl\' disj)ose of its t)rot.lncti<.>n in l)ig loads but is alscj able to pur- 
chase its necessaries of life in such ];\rge amounts as to sec ure a substantial 
reduction alike in their cost and in Kailwac rates ter their trans|)oration, 'I'he 
greatest degree of success has been obiaincnl wlene tl>e associations ha\e 
been started on a \ery small scale to meet local, or e\en strictly j)arocliial 
conditions, ami wliile maintaing their indi\idual entity, ha\e afterwaials coin- 
l)ined with similar l)odies so form distii<.i, country or even national federations 
for the attainment of cxnnmon advantages. d he direct result of these new 
conditions lias been to chea}>en and to inc rease produc tion in the countric'^ 
concerned; by intnxhicing im]>roved a]»p!ianc'es and 1)\’ economy in |)roduction 
being reduced to a science. 

Weaving is the most important industry oi our caamlry. secoml only io 
that of agric'ulture . d'he raj>id jiiaagress of w cas ing-mills both in India and 
ICngland and the pressure of tiieir c ()m])etition is making it more and more 
difTicult for the hand-loom weaver to maintain himself and hundreds and 
thousands of weavers have been thrown out of work. Again, hand-loom weaning 
is more expensive than power-loom weaving, bnt )>\ the adoption of improved 
appliances and large scale organisation the hand-loom inav siiceessfullv competr 
with the j)Ovver-loom. 

The late of the shoe-maker has heen still worse. Bavv hide is being exported 
in eiicjrmous cpiantities and nothing is left in the count i\ even for die use of the 
])CO|>le of the soil, especicdly the poor coblcMs. d heir fate is made still worse 
by the fact that the countig' shoes liave givmi place to boots and Knglish shoes 
which are imp(;rte<I in very large <|uantilies and the majoiii\ ol those who could 
make these Ifnglish boots and shoes find it dithcult \<j com])ete with their (jiialiiv 
and price. Thus, tlie couiiU v slioc makers ai e heiug gratlually thrcjvvp out of their 
work and are adding tlie numher of the indigent agricuUurisls. 1 lie jieoiile, 
using countrv -shoes liave to pa\ a licavv price and a number of j>oor people 
liave to travel barefooted being unal)le to j>ay the high price, thus exposing 
themselves to infec tion and diseases. I he ex[>ort of raw hide is worth from 
9 to i 2 crores of rupees, and stands second in the list of raw articles exported 
from India. 

Arbitration is partly provided for by the v illagc-panchayet sy.stem ; but Asso- 
ciations would, even if they did not provided arbitration, be influential in directing 
their members towards arbitration by the pancha^ et instead of allowing them 
to ruin themselves and to promote* fueds and factions *by unnecessary and 
vexatious litigation. • ^ 
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(Miss Marie Corelli in Nash’s Magazine.) 

Febrcary 1913. 

Miss Marie Corelli has a fairly long article denouncing the militancy of the 
modern nations, in her characterstic style. She has no faith in the conceit of 
civilisation of her contemporaries. Civilisation ‘ds a great word'’ — she admits 
at the very outset of her article, — ‘dt reads well, it is used everywhere, it bears 
itself proudly in the language all this is true ; but after all, what is it except 
big mouthful of arrogance and self-sufliciency 

The very sound of it flatters our vanity and testifies to the good opinion we have cf 
ourselves. We boast of “Civilisation" as if we were really civilised, — just as we talk of 
“Christianity" as ifwc were really Christians. \'ct it is all the veriest game of make-believe, 
for we are mere Savages .still. Savages in “the lust of the eye and pride of life,'’— savages in 
our national prejudices and animosities, our jealousies, our greed and malice, and savages in our 
relentless efforts to over-reach or pull down each other in social and business relations. 

And she finds a most convincing proof of the real savagery of modern civilisa- 
tion in the fact that War is still permitted to exist among men. For “war is 
unquestionably the thrust and blow of untamed Savagery in the face of Civili- 
sation.” 

No special pleading can m.'>ke it anything else. We may if we like call it “Patriotism,’^ in 
our perpetual life-comedy or tragedy of feigning, but in sane moments we must surely realise 
that we are wilfully deceiving ourselves. Patriotism is understood to l>e that virtue which 
consists in serving one's country; but in what way is this “Pat ri.a” or country served by 
slaying its able-bodied men in thousands ? — the very men whose peaceful and progressive toil 
makes the country worth living in ? Can any .adequate answ’er be given to tliis question ? Is 
“Honour" justly due to the beads of Governments w ho, themselves safely out of the fray, send 
such men like sheep to the shambles, — men innocent of all personal or national offence, but 
who, in their fine obedience to duty and the preconceived idea of conquest w’bich has its root 
in old barbariif periods, consent to be shot down under the murderous fire cf unseen guns miles 
away, simply because their rulers have so ordained it ? 

All these are familiar platitudes in which the Pacifists habitually indulge. 
The evils of war are admitted even by those who may not he called Pacificists. 
But they ask, how are we to stop it ? I'he moral elevation of humanity, is an 
excellent prescription, no doubt, but suggests, after all, a very slow process. Miss 
Corelli proposes an original remedy. She says that as no nation can go to war 
without money ; and as no war can be carried on unless the belligerents can get 
the necessary supplies from foreign markets; the only effective means of prevent- 
ing war is to stop supplies. 

Wherever such cash is obtained we know it must be weighted with an exorbitant rate of 
‘nterest, so that the price of human blood fills the pocket of the lenders with a certain guaran- 
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teed overflow. To stop War, therefore, it should be made impossible to borrow the sums 
required for warfare ; and any loan started with the object of War in view, whether suggested 
or avowed, should be considered by a National Agreement of United Powers illegal and even 
criminal, as conspiring against the peace and progress of the world. 

But though it sounds very easy, 'This National Agreement of United Powers” 
is as impracticable for immediate ends, as the moral elevation of the race. In 
fact, in our democratic age, the Powers arc as much at the mercy of mobs as 
the latter are at the mercy of their masters and rulers. And Miss Corelli lays 
her finger on the right root of the evil when she says that two classes of people 
who actually make modern wars, are, (i) ilie Financiers, and (ii) the Press. 
These are the only two classes with whom war is really popular because very pay- 
ing. Of the 'dnvesters in a War loan” Miss Corelli says: — 

With them it is undouhtcdly “popular,” for it opens several channels for the rapid making 
of money. Roughly speaking, most of the money advanced at interest for all important pur- 
poses, come from the Jews. All nations are more or less under the thumb of Israel, disguise 
it as we will or may. No great scheme cither in peace or war can be started without Jewisli 
gold and Jewish support. The Jews arc the cleverest commercial people on the globe, and 
they are also charitable and benevolent to a degree that often shames Christianity. They could, 
as a race, do much to stop War in its very beginnings if they once unanimously and resolvedly 
decided on such a course of action. But it is not likely that they will ever pronounce this 
“Veto.” The idea would he too Utopian and unbusinesslike. Therefore, a.s things exist, it is 
scarcely unkind to say, that with their tribe all over the world, War is ‘‘popular.” Its 
commencement, progess, and continuance arc in their hands. And they will, from a purely 
commercial point of view, continue to lend cash for the furtherance and encouragement ot 
National Savagery as long as it exists and is willing to borrow money at a high rate of interest. 
For with them the God of Israel is still a God of Battles. 

Secondly, War is “popular” with the Press. Unctuous ne^/spaper articles lamenting the 
“horrois” of W^ar, and disclaiming all responsibility for fermenting and agitating the motives 
of quarrel, arc only so much meaningless “copy.” Useful “copy” too, because it conveys to 
the ingenuous and child-like mind of the man in the street that the intelligent editors and 
journalists who “manage” his news for him are really peace-loving, unselfish folk, and 
pious withal 1 Whereas the very suggestion of War is a paying “sensation” for press-men,— it 
gives plenty of opening for big “head lines” and attractive “posters,” which help to sell their 
penny or halfpenny sheets to the best advantage. Whatever rumour is abroad, whatever 
whisper of a “Conference of the Powers” flies on the wind, the Press makes more tha.n the 
most of both rumour and whi.sper,-- and if it can only work up a national “ScUre,” it is as 
happy as a monkey with a banana. Such a Press as that of America and Great Britain could 
not exist without “sensation.” Even in “piping times of peace” it has to resort to the most 
ludicrous methods of producing mild excitements, — such as a “Sweet Pea” or “Giant Carnation” 
or “Photographic’ competition, or a “Symposium” or whether milk or fish diet is best for the 
brain. A murder is life to it, — while the useful, brilliant, beautiful or noble work done in 
Art and Literature gets scarcely a helpful mention. How often we See great space given to the 
description of a public dancer ! — her jewels, her dresses, her opinions !— while a fine poem or 
picture is dismissed in a flippant paragraph. The reason of this is obvious, — it is that many 
of the persons who assist in the work of daily journalism are only educated to the public- 
dancer standard — the poem or the picture is lost on the limited area of their abilities. . And it 
may be said again without either prejudice or unkindness, that so far a%tbe press is ccncerried 
War is “popular,” because it provides just that particular '^sensation’V which io Its tiir0c6iataan<3s 
sales. Therefore if press-men, directly or indirectly, foster national bktemess or help to stir up 
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strife, we must, with all patience, remember that they are only serving their own interests, and 
that blame is chiefly due to ourselves if we give credence to their often exaggerated statements. 
Bismarck is reported to have said on one occasion. “The windows which our Press break we 
.shall have to pay for !” This is true enough. Indeed it is just possible that if there were no 
Press at all for a few years many dissensions would die out, many discords would cease, and 
many unfortunate happenings would never happen ! 

But the “savagery” of the moclcni man is seen in the modern science of war 
more than in anything else. “I'he new long-range quick-firing gun is as dastardly 
as it is powerful ; for to shoot down men miles away who cannot see their enemies 
is as reprehensible and cowardly as to stab a man in the back unawares. Another 
instrument of treachery is the submarine — a truly devclish invention devised for 
ihc avowed object of destroying war vessels by murderous action from the hidden 
depths of the sea.” 

And now, not satisfied with attack from the secret depths of the ocean, we are preparing to 

shower bombs upon our enemies from “millitary aeroplanes,” so that the hitherto neutral skies 
will be made spaces of vantage for pitiless assault. All these “civilised” invention for the prac- 
tice of barbarity ought to give so-called “Cliristian Empires food for serious thought }et, 
strange to say, it would seem that every new and more murderous weapon of warfare is hailed 
with columns of praise in the press and such general acclamation as may truly be called 
“savage,”— “for no “civilised” community, educated according to all that wo boast of in 
our advanced state of progress, could or would rejoice over the construction of mere killing- 
machines for the slaughter of their fellow-creatures: Tlicrefore, it may be asked— Are we truly 
“Civilised” or is it all a Sham Are we really humane ?-cr as bloodthirsty as when, in our 
aboriginal savagery, wc cracked open the skulls of our enemies with fhnt axes ? 

Aliss Corelli does not spare her own nation cither. Refernng to the demand 

for “National Service” and “Dreadnoughts, she says : 

If War still to advertisers and other nations as “Savages.” We must behave according* 
ly : We must train our men and youths to kill, -and to use the newest and surest weapons for 

killing. Canndn, .n a fine outburst of loyalty, lifers us. ‘‘Dreadnoughts, >- we acccp .e.n 
with salvos of rejoicing and thartksgu ings. ^■et,-if we have no war, these ’“ 'S 

will, in ten years’ tinre fron. the date of their completion, be uscless.-and the ^ 

cost will be sunk into waste material. Is War imperative then >-p,st for the sake ^ 

“Dreadnoughts” into action, and proving that we can slaughter as " 

other Savages if we chose ? God forbid ? May no cause arrse for the vsital.on 
fearful scourge upon us ? Those who talk glibly abor t the “glory ' of War, have no concep- 
tion or knrlledge of its true horror. Naturally, rf we have foes, and they declare th se te 
as such, we are bound to he on the defensive. Even in civ.l hfe every 
house and home, -and we should be fully prepared to guard our Emp.rc both ^ ^ 
from Savages more Savage than ourselves, if these exist. Hut all ‘ ^ 

of War is to be deprecaledjand deplored ; and L'seck 'to pul the public mind on 

respectable journals whose editors oug it to unthinking multitude, one can 

edge, and infiame the passions of the ’ True Patriotism is 


but feel the saddest contempt for such a false assuniptton^of^ T- 


but feel the saddest contempr .o. su... . o 

to serve and ennoble one’s country. -not to .iviUsalion means Unity, 

of our Savagery we shall all lay.down our ^ happiness of 

-Unity in high purpose. Unity m progress to g ^ . 

mankind. We Shall not kill each other in order to deci and intellcc- 

our rivalries will be sane and nobte,-the ^;‘;;;;""’2!irhe.-and when nations w.ll 

tual stateSrnansfaip. The timeCis surely coming w 
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look back upon their War period with almost incredulous amazement and horror, — they will 
marvel at their own recorded triumphs in slaughter, and will say — “Then we were barbarous 

and uncivilised, — but now ! ” 

“Sheath’d be the sword for ever — let the drum 
Be schoolboy’s pastime — let our battles cease — 

And the cannon’s voice for ever dumb 
Except to celebrate the joys of Peace ! 

Are we not brothers ? God, whom we revere, 

Is he not Father of all climes and lands ^ 

In firm Alliance holy and sincere 
Eet us join hands !” 

Is it too much to hope for this ^ to pray for this, if our Faith means anything more than 
mere lip service and outward show ? The phrase “Little Englander"’ has been thrown, 
sometimes justly and more often unjustly, at those patriots who desire to see our Empire at 
peace with all the world, — yet it is not an inglorious peace which the lovers of England would 
stiive fur, but a peace based on sound principles of reason and justice. Not “I^ittle England,’’ 
but “Greater brngland’’ should be the watchword of the time — greater in intellectual capacity 
and mental fibre, -^greater in moral courage — and greater in her guiding and saving influence 
wherever her dcminance is felt; We shall do well to remember the lines of Tennyson — 

“Step by step we gained a freedom known to Europe, known to all ; 

Step by step w’e rose to greatness, — through the tonguesters we may fall I” 

It is these “tonguesters” who would make England “little” in their boast and brag of War. 
* Little England” is “unprepared for emergcr.cies” they cry, being of that small mind winch 
loves clamour just as infants love a rattle — and, in their assumption of “patriotism,” giving 
away the weakness of their country — (if weakness there be) — to their counrry’s foes I So far, 
however, England has never been found w'anling either in spirit or attainment. And we hope 
and believe it may be taken for granted that Greater and Greatest England is always ready — 
ready to maintain her splendid position as a central Star of I’eace, towards which every nation 
may look in friendship, and in the full assurance that so long as that steadfast Liglit shines clear- 
ly, all is well ! 



WESTERN DISeONTENT AND EASTERN PEACE. 

:o: 

(Pearson’s Magazine.) 

FeBRI’ARY 1913. 

Mrs. Brown-Potter, one of the most renowned members of the British 
Stage has, since some time past, been devoting herself to the study of 
Occultism. In an interview with a representative of “ Nash’s Magazine” 
she gave her views on what may be called “ The Modern Discontent.” 

I quote the greater portion of this Interview below : 

“]\Iy interest in occultism and the East,” says Mrs. Brown-Potter, ‘'was first 
aroustd by reading Bulwer Lytton's Strange S/ory and Zenone. I was only a 
child of eleven then, but as I grew' older the idea gained in strength that one 
day I must get time to study — time to glimpse into the secrets of life. 

‘‘I left Society for the stage. I travelled in the East. 1 talked with great 
adepts in the heights of the Himalayas. I gambled all in the hope of realising 
niy desire. 

‘‘It was no light task, but 1 do not regret the toil, for 1 believe that in the 
study of occultism true happiness is to be found. No misfortune could affect 
me now’.” 

The Terror of Death. 

This is not the place to treat of Eastern beliefs. One cannot condense into 
a paragraph a science which has inspired countless tomes throughout the ages 
But Mrs. Brown-Potter’s studies have given her some interesting views on the 
subject of modern discontent and unrest. 

“The terror or death has cowed the West.” she says. ‘'People forget that 
they are eternal — that they were and are. and are to be. They are afraid of 
freedom of thought. They have lost the Joie ae vrrre. 

“Complete self-reliance — mastery of oneself — that is the secret of happiness. 
One's beliefs must not be limited by the four corners of a book. You must — 
how' shall I express it.^ — play ping-pong with your psychic forces — stir up and 
strengthen the *immense forces that are within you. and render yourself imper- 
vious to every outside influence that you do not desire to admit. 

“I am I, and nothing shall worry me.’ That must be your motto. 

“Is interest in the occult on the increase } There is no doubt about it, yes. 
It is the topic of conversation wherever one goes, and since my first lecture I 
have been over-whelmed with inquiries from all classes of society. 

“Mind you, it is not for everyone to succeed, just as it is not every boy who 
vJHers the Church who becomes a bishop. But per.sonally I can say that to-day 
1 am absolutely happy, and nothing can ever render me unhappy again. Nor 
‘ an I ever feel harshly tow’ards anyone or anything in life.” 
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The Soul of the Orient. 

“I have often hard it said in the West that Orientals are cruel — that they have 
no souls/’ observed INIrs. Brown-Potter as we discussed her travels. "‘That is 
not true. All Oriental nations have great souls. They are exquisite artists, they 
know the great literature of their countries. If you went into Billingsgate you 
would not find many people reading INIilton, but in the East 1 have seen men of 
the people, wearing only a loin cloth, deep in the study of their great poets. 



“I have never forgotten a little incident which happened to me while I 'vas 
journeying one summer between Penang and Hong-Kong. It was July, and it 
was very hot in the Straits of Rlalacca. Every morning I would go up on deck 
and watch the sunrise in the cool air of early dawn. None of the other passen- 
gers were about — only the Chinese sailors at their work. 

“On the vova^e 1 lost a little diamond pendant which I valued ich per 
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sons. A notice waj5 posted up offering a reward, but the officers gave me little 
hope that my loss would be recovered. 

“It was on the last morning of the voyage, I sat on deck as usual. A 
Chinese sailor whom I had never noticed before left the wheel and came up to 
me, holding out his hand. In it lay my pendant. 

“I gave a cry of delight. 

“Wait one moment,' I said, after I had thanked him. ‘I must run down to 
my cabin and get you } Our reward.' 

“lie drew himself up and gravely shook his head. Me i)ointed to the sun, 
now well over the hori/.ou in a blaze of crimson glory. 

“‘You likee. IMc likee/ he said with a deep salutation. 

“He turned awny and' I saw him no mo^'e ; hut I have never forgotten that 
glimpse into the intense artistic feeling of the Oriental.” 

Tiif. Wom,\n's Tri e Career. 

“What career would I commend for a woman ? 

“The stage is Life's finest shop window. It is a splendid career for girls up 
to a certain point, but it has lost its grip on the intellectual jiuldic. Artists must 
stand out with almost superhuman power, and unless a girl has a strong persona- 
lity I think she will soon weary of the life. Unless a girl has exceptional talent 
1 would rather see her one of the silent workers of the world — a home, husband 
and children. 

“A woman's lot is not at all hopeless. If the most unhappy woman were to 
come to me I could think*out something that would bring her happiness, and 
more or less money. The world cannot beat down anybody ; we can only beat 
ourselve.s — and that through lack of life-force. 

“The word ‘if should be taken out of everybody's life. ‘If spells failure ; 
‘1 will' spells success.” 


The Sori.'s Voice. 

Mrs. Bibwn-Potter crouched on a low stool by the open hearth, the flickering 
flames glinting in her Titian hair ; and as she spoke, her pure, musical voice 
rose and fell, modulated by myriad subtle inflections, and the .sound of it stole 
through the shadows like an instrument exquisitely played. 

Which suggested another topic of conversation— the harshness of the modern 
voice. 

“It is quite true,” she said. “People do not cultivate their speaking voice 
nowadays. Yet speech should be so beautiful that when you speak of wonderful 
ideas it should be greater than song. For years it has^ fascinated me to study 
the detail of the sound. You must place and develop your voice so that you 
can play with it-*use it as a painter uses his pigments, until you can express 
colour and w^mth and cold distance. 
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“Your voice is something from within you. I always impressed on my com- 
pany that the first twelve words a character speaks are the most important of the 
evening. You stand before your audience. They look at you — they see your 
outward form ; but they are waiting for something to enter into tiiem that comes 
from within you. You can hold an audience by 3'our voice alone, 

“The modern girl is shrill and raucous. A pleasant voice is like a beautiful 
flower in the desert. If only people would spare time to think what they are 
saying, to put expression into their voices, the world would be infinitely more 
harmonious/' 


Thk Son, OF Bfai'tv. 

“I wrote a book years ago on the ‘Secrets of Beauty.’ I was very proud of ii 
at the time, but now I think it nothing. I have learnt much since then. 

“It is not by plastering things on top that you will achieve beauty. All the 
creams and preparations in the world are useless. You must work from inside. 
The woman who trains her mind, who is young mentally and who is happy, will 
look voung. The woman who is discontented, weary, slack, who has let her 
mind run down, will not regain youth and beauty from atiy bottle. ’ 

“And the stage ? Do you regret it ? Shall }Ou ever turn?” 

She shook her head. 

“All my time is needed for study'" she said. 



BUROPBi^lN STAGB. 

^’^ cecoccc* * " - 

MADAME FAKINA: THE PREMIER EUROPEAN DANSEUSE. 

(DON. MONTAGUK IN NASH’S MAGAZINE) 

I'KimrARv : 1913. 

Mme. Fokina is one of those wonderful Russians who, since the gates of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow were thrown open to permit the Ozar’s pirouetting 
pioneers to take the path to London, have provided aesthetic attraction.s for the 
whole of Euro])e. From the date, three year.s ago, when Mme. Fokina formed 
one in the ranks of the talented confreres for the concerted invasion, she has 
taken leading parts in all the Russian ballets in London, Paris, and Berlin, and 
has made herself a dancing celebrity. As the wife of that wizard of all the intri- 
cate, rhythmical motions, M Fokina, the famous Russian master of ballet, Mme. 
Fokina artistically has evolved through the rigorous and severe training of the 
Ibissian Slate School, finally passing proudly, with honours, from the Lyceum of 
I\los(’ow, an acknowledged preniier> daftstitse of full degree. The allied gifts of 
pedal artistry and histrionic ability l)el()ng indisputably to the fascinating Fokina 
and with this she has contributed largely to such big successes as ‘‘Cleopatra,'’ 
"L'Oiseau de Feu," ‘‘I.e Fenlin," and “Farcis.se." Old C'ovent Garden knows 
this dancer as one to whom its critical audiences have readily rcs|)onded with un- 
stinted plaudits. It is such artistes as Mme. I'kikina that render the Russian 
dancing dynasty unassailable and turn what otherwise might he an ephemeral 
triumph into a real ‘‘thing of beauty and a joy for ever." T.ikc lier famous sisters 
of light en/raafsh and graceful sallies. Mme. Fokina appears on the .stage as 
if in a fairy glade of the garden of Piping Pan. '1 here is none of the artificiality 
of the average ballerina about her, none of the clumsy movements of the acro- 
hatic performer, and none of the gross grotescpieries of the “Turkey Trot’’ or 
the “Gahy Glide." She is an ethereal being in love with life and her 
pretty art ; she is an inter{)reter of the joyous emotions which slic herself so 
riatiirally|[ee1s and can so cajiably express. Her dainty satin shoes can as cx- 
h'fisitely pirouette and glide to llie twittering notes of the orchestra as they can 
convey to her audience the effect of cobweb lightness ami thistle down attitudes, 
giving the lie to the law of gravitation. Mme, Fokina is a wonderful panto- 
iniinist who portrays tragedy and comedy with equal vcr.salility. Her face is the 
symbol of refinement and classical beauty ; her arms are so peifecily moulded 
to make their every motion a joy to beholders. In .short Mme. Fokina is 
preminently an exponent of the art of dancing at its highest. Berlin has been 
^‘njoying a short season of the Russian ballet, and Mme. Fokina has streng- 
liiened the affectionate' place she holds in the German capital. At the 
R 'yal Opera Housein Berlin the unusal spectacle of Russian dancing to a 
I*diish orchestra has been witnessed and interestedly discussed in the musical 
"Olid. A staunch admirer once intjuired of Mine Fokina ; “How do you bring 
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about that impression of elliereal lightness in your dances ? Is there a secret to 

your wonderful art “Ah! ’ laughed the />r«n/V;-c proud of the com- 

pliment, “ there is no special secret ; everything depends on the training, and 
more especially on the personality of the dancer. It is essential to a dancer s 
successful career that she be fascinating, accurate in all her steps and imbued 
with a love for everything connected with her work. Russian dancers 
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Nash’s Magazine.) Tmnerial 

leave their homes usually when eight years old and enter J P 

Government Schools, where they are selected because of their straight ^ 
prepossessing looks. They under-go a very thorough tram.nff, which 
to bring their dancing to perfection, and which lasts eight 
any secret in my success it lies in your simple English word, work. 



G(]R PRESENT DlSGONTENT 


■ I t/y\ 

(The Rev. Canon Barnett in the Feuri ary 
Nineteenth Century and aetek). 

What is llie cause of the I’resent Discontent ? Wliat are the Remedies ? asks 
Rev. Barnett and says that poverty is the root-cause of the prevailing 
discontent. 

The curious tiling is that the public mind which speaks through the press hardly 
realises what is meant by poverty. What is in the minds of speakers, writers, and 
givers of charities is obviously destitution. 

There are indeed many thousands of people destitute, but they form only a 
fraction of the poor, and can as the Foor-Law Commissioners have shown, be 
lifted out of the condition by action at once drastic and humane. But the present 
point is that, if all the destitute were removed, the poverty which is at the back of 
the present discontent would remain. 

The sordidest of all e.xpcrienccs of life among the poor is the gradual declension of 
respectable families into the ranks of the destitute, when loss of woik finds them 
without resources in body or skill. It is the poverty of the great multitude of the 
working people and not the destitution of the very poor which is the force behind the 
present discontent. It is fair to say that on their present income the majority of the 
people can neither enjoy themselves rationally nor give an intelligent vote as joint- 
governors of the nation. They have not the freedom which takes pride in self- 
government. The people cannot enjoy themselves so as to satisfy their nature 
because of poverty. They* begin to work before they had time to enjoy learning 
and before they had become conscious of their capacities and tastes. 

Poverty is the enemy of rational enjoyment and it also prevents the freedom 
which has pride in self-government. The people cannot be said to be keen to take 
a part in the government of their country, they are almost ready to accept a despot 
if they could secure for themselve more health and comfort ; so the votes of the 
people may be at any moment fatal to the commonwealth. 

Schemes of relief and charity do not aim to reach this poverty. What then is 
to be done ? #Yes, a system of more and of better education would send out men and 
women stronger to labour and more fit both for the enjoyment and business of life. 
Ikit poverty still stands in the way of such a system of education. The family budget 

the man of the people cannot keep the boy or girl away from work up to the age 
ol fifteen or sixteen. 

What then is to be done ? The answer demands the best thought of Uie best 
statesmen. By some mean or other the great national income must be so shared 
that the vast number of the poor may have a larger proportion. Law which has 
determined the lines which the present distribution of the national income follows 
tiiight determine others which would make the poor richer and the rich poorer. Law 
bas lately, by a system of insurance and pensions given some security for illness, 
old age and unemployment. This principle might be extended. The law might by 
the holders of the accumulated w'ealth of the nation subsidise education, so 
dial no child for want of food and clothing should be driven from school before the age 
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of fifteen or sixteen. The Law to offer other examples might do more to nationalise 
luxuries which would bring within the reach of the many the enjoyments which are 
the surest recreations of life. It is thus possible to give examples of laws which 
would bring to the poor the use of a larger share of the national income. This 
proposition rouses much wrath, the rich do not realise the meaning of poverty, its 
wounds to human nature or its dangers to the nation. 

Poverty is at the root of the present discontent, not the poverty which the Poor- 
Law and charity are to relieve, but the poverty of the great mass of workers. Out 
of this poverty rises the enemy which threatens the peace and greatness of a nation 
and this poverty is due not to want of trade or work or wealth, but to the watit of 
thought as to the distribution of national income. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

(W. S. LlLL^’ IN THE FEBRUARY NINETEENTH CENTUR\ AND AFTER.) 

In deference to the design of the founder and first editor of “the Nineteenth 
Century” to publish from time to lime reviews of “noticeable books” IMr. W. S. Lilly 
thinks it worth while to call attention of the readers of that periodical to Dr. Chatter- 
ton Hide’s recently published volume “'I'he Sociological \"alLie of Christianity” — “The 
vast majority of people see in Christ, says Mr. W. S. Lilly, a mere preacher of indivi- 
dual regeneration and salvation ; but Dr. ChatteiTon-IIilhs view is diametrically 
opposite to this. He does not, of course, deu)- that Christianity in condemning hatred 
and violence and in teaching fraternity qualifies man to fplfil his social duties, but he 
continues that the strength of Christianity and the secret of its survival amidst the 
storms of centuries are to be sought precisely in the fact that the doctrine of Jesus 
is a social doctrine — doctrine that inculcates rules of social life indispensable to the 
persistency of Western civilisation. 

Dr. Chatterton-H ill begins his discussion by an emphatic repudiation of the doc- 
trine of Animism, wliich is based on the fundamental notion of the individual as the 
centre of all religions phennmena. Their origin must be sought in social necessities 
not in individual necessities. 

The collective mentality, tlic social mind, is not synonymous with the individual 
mentality ; society is a phenomenon mu the evolution of which is independent 

of the evolution of its individual components. Religion contains in potefiiia all the 
various elements which subsequently dissociated and combined in a thousand ways, 
gave rise to the diverse manifestations of social life. 

Religion constitutes an indispensable element of social unity, of social co-hesion 
and integration j in that it restrains individtial liberty and subordinates the individual 
to society. 

Religion, therefore, is the instrument whereby the sacrifice of individual interests of 
religion to social interests is obtained. The reign was originally a reign of terror. The 
old relentless Yahveh whose Ten commandments represent him was “a jealous God.’’ 
But the great religious revolution whereby religion, whilst remaining true to its fuh- 
damental function of assuring social integration and cohesion, became nevertheless 
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L source of unequalled consolation for individual distress, of unrivalled hope and 
comfort for the individual was the works of Christianity. 

The extraordinary success of the Christian Church was due to the fact that the 
ideas of its Founder responded to the immediate needs of society, they afibrded an 
adequate basis for reconstructing a moribund civilisation. The debt, then, of the 
Western w'orld to Christianity is a collossal one, forit is to Christianity that Ku- 
ropean civilisatian owes its survival. 

There is now a very wide-spread tendency to cast off Christianity among the very 
nation which it has formed. Tlie individualism which constitutes the foundation of 
Protentantism, as cast by Roussian into the form of P"galitairism, was the central 
idea of the French Revolution. Issuing from France, this false dogma has become 
luiropean. It is flatly opposed to the facts both of biology and of human history. 

'idle doctrine of fraternity as preached by Christianity implies the existence of 
three underlying conditions ; first, the subordination of individual aims to social 
aims ; secondly, recognition of individual dignity (the moral value of the individual 
inespective of the latter’s capacities or social position ; thirdly, individual humility 
as contrasted with arrogance, vanity and self-satisfaction. 

The political system— if system it can be called— liased on the sophi-ism of indi- 
vidual equivalence, is radically incapable of instituting authority of any sort., except 
tlic authority of brute force, which must fall by liy its own weight. 

The great problem confronting Western society to day is not that of how to best 
•safeguard and develop liberty but the ])roblem of how' to best safe-guard the great 
l>rinciple of authority... of how to safe- guard that discipline without which social inte- 
gration is an impossibility. 


CURRENT EUROPEAN POLITICS 


(Dr. DILLOX IX FEIJRUAR>' COXTEMlX)RARV.) 

Dr. K. J. Dillon in his Article ‘ Foreign .AtTairs’ says that : -Icurupe is still in the 
tlirocs of tlieir Near-Eastern crisis. Into the complicated situation as it is to-day 
die most sagacious statesman stri\cs in cain to gain adequate insight. 

All that can' be said with certainty is that the issues still to the decided are 
momentous. 

Europe wills peace but disbelieves the reality of her volition ; It. is quite certain 
diat each one of the Powers woulci readily consent to a heavy sacrifice rather than 
drift into war, yet each one irrationally suspects the other of designs w’hich cannot 
de realised without the shedding of blood. 

In Austria-Hungary and Russia the number of troops ready to respond to the war- 
‘ laiion exceeds considerably the normal peace contingent, (Austria has began to 
demobilise.) 

The Meeting of the Ambassadors has settled in principle two delicate questions 
concerning Albania and Scrvia, but temporarily laid aside all other issues of impor- 
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tance, because agreement about them seemed hopeless. Adrian ople is the Crown of 
the Negotiations. Uulgaria will not forego the fairest fruit of an undisputed victory. 
The new Ministers of the Ottoman Kmpireare, of course as patriotic as their predeces* 
sors, but their policy is different. 

They are in favour, it is said, of fighting for Adianople to the bitter end. 

The Powers decided to advise Turkey to allovv liulgaria to include the city of 
Adrianoplc within her frontiers- 

rhe’ future of the islands of the Archipelago aftects tlie belligerents and the 
chances of peace much less perceptibly. 

Italy holds certain islands occupied and is bound by treaty to return them to 
Turkey as soon as Tripoli is evacuated by Ottoman troops. And in view of this 
stipulation she refuses to deliver them to Greece. 1 he Greeks who covet all the 
islands are suspicious of Italian designs. 

Treated on the ethnographical merits the question of the islands offers no 
difficulty. The population is Greek by race, language and sympathies. 'I'he Powers 
are agreed that most of the islands shall be given to King George’s Government. 
There are, however, certain reserves made in respect of the four islands which com- 
mand the entrance to the Straits and must, it is contended, for that reason remain in 
possession of the guardian of the Dardanelles — Tut key ; and there are two, Chios 
and Mitiline — which form strategically part of the coast of Asia Minor and should 
not, in the judgement of one or more of the Powers, be loosened from that sea-boarfi. 
Turkey contends that if she is to exist at all, these reserves are vital to her. And on 
these grounds she has hitherto refused to jduI the fate of the islands in the hands of 
Plurope. To the Greeks the question appears in a difterent light. They contend that 
the award of the powers ought to grant them all the islands without exception. 

Russia and Austria-Hungary, who ha\ e been struggling hard to achieve in the 
Balkans certains aims necessary to the furtherance of their national interests have 
both attained their main objects without bad blood or shedding good blood. Austria 
has contrived to carry out of European Turkey a new state to be known in future as 
Albania. Russia, too, has gained her point in like fashion and to a like extent. 
The Slabs through Russia’s advocacy are about to obtain a port which will be always 
open to their imports and exports and a railway which no quarrel with Austria-Hun' 
gary can block. They will both be neutralised and internationalised and therefore 
unassailable. 

The rights and wrongs of the Bulgaro-Konmanian cjuarrel are pretty well-known. 
Access to the sea is vital to Roumania. W’^ilhout it the community would die of 
suffocation. Roumanian foreign trade is, for a Balkan state, enormous. Now the only 
route sea-wards which Roumania owns at present is the Dobrudja j therefore, for their 
existence the Roumanians should be able to defend tliat route efficaciously. Well, the 
Roumanians cannot do this, as things are now. The frontiers are against tliein. 
The spirit of the Bulgarian people, say the Roumanians, is embodied in land-thirst. 
Herein we discern the danger, which however, remote it may now seem, must be 
guarded against in time and effectively. 

What gives deep importance to this attitude of the Bulgarian as distinguished 
from their leaders, is that a popular propaganda against leaving the Dobrudja with 
the Roumanians is being continuously carried on, to keep these sentiments alive in 
the minds of the Bulgarian people. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

January, 1913. 

(Contents ; — i. Wilson’s Ideas of the Presidency (James W. Garner). 2. A Muni- 
cipal University’s Claims to Public Support. 3. Canada’s Plans for a Navy (P. J. 
McGarath). 4. The Liberation of Polivia (Harriet Chalmers Adams and Franklin 
Adams). 5. State Insurance in Wisconsin (Benj S. Peecliar). 6. Will the Democrats 
Reverse Our Foreign I’olicies ? (A \'eteran O'oserver). 7. Our National Policies as 
President Taft Sees them.) 

THE IDEALS OF THE AMERICAN PKESl DENT-ELEC P. 

In the January Number of tlie .American Review of Reviews, Professor James W. 
Garner tries to point out in his Article “ Woodrow Wilson’s Ideas of tlic IVesidency ” 
that according to Mr. Wilson, the Ihesidency is not a fixed thing at one time and a 
different thing at another time, depending upon the man who occupies the office and 
upon the circumstances under whicdi its powers are exercised. 'I'he original conception 
of the Presidency was that the President should be c)nly tlie legal executive, that is, the 
presiding and enforcing authority in the application of the laws and the execution of 
public policy. This was tlie wliig conception of wliat the English King slioiild be. 

Put as a matter of fact ihe Ihesldcnt has become both the guide of the nation in 
legislation and the chief of his Party. The evolution of the working constitution and 
more especially that part of it which has to do with the method of his election, has 
forced upon the President the rc/c of p.irty leader ; he himself is thus only the leader of 
his party and the members of his cabinet merely his private advisers. Under these 
conditions the President has tended to become more and more a political chief, 
while the cabinet has become an executive rather than a political body. 

One of the greatest powers of the President is Iris almost absolute control of the 
foreign relations of the country ; while the consent of the Senate is necessary to the 
conclusion ot* a treaty, his right of initiative gives him the power to determine what 
treaties shall be made. 

The office to which Mr. Wilson has been called by the voice of the country (the 
Fuited States) is undoubtedly the greatest in the world (Mr. Bryce excepts only the 
Papacy) and if he succeeds in fulfilling the triple role which according to his view, the 
occupant of the office must or should play — namely that of legal executive, party 
leader, and political guide of the nation— he will make the Presidency a more 
powerful office than it was when he assumed it. 

CANADA’S NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

In the January Number of The American Review of Reviews, Mr. P. T. 
McGrath in his article ‘ Canad.Vs Plans for a Navy’ says that -.-Durinff recent years 
ciiiiiens of the British Empire in the motherland and over-seas have had to consider 
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seriously the question of naval defence compelled thereto by the growing armaments 
of European t'owers and Japan. 

At successive gatherings of the British Cabinet and the over-sea premiers, the 
subject was debated and finally a iJefence Conference was convened to formulate 
plans for protecting the self-governing dominions 

Canada, though the most populous, wealthy and vulnerable of the Dominions 
did little to fulfil her promises — Borden Government after assuming office and studying 
the situation decided to confer with the Admiralty as to the whole naval project and 
base its policy on the conclusions reached then. 

'riie Borden Navy Policy as summarized from the address of the Canadian 
Premier is as follows : — Canada is to make contril^ntion of three Dread-noughts, 
which are to be the most powerfvd warship^ in the world. 

They will bear distinctive Canadian names. 

The ships are to be under the control and up keep of the British Admiralty, but 
may be returned to Canada at some future time, if the ncuclcus of a Canadian Navy 
is decided upon. 

The ships are not to be built in Canada for lack of facilities. 

Apart from the larger issue of a naval policy, there are subsidiary issues equally 
contentious as to ships, men and maintenance ; this question of Canada’s navy has its 
interest for the United States, because while liere to-fore Canada may be said to have 
relied for defence l)y land on tiie Monroe Doctrinee and l>y sea on the British Fleet, 
in the event of any war between Britain and any other Power after this naval project 
is launched, Canada will not be immune front the danger of invasion and therefoi e 
the whole question of the efficiency of Monroe Doctrine w ill at once ai isc. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

I. The Civic University (Viscount Ilalden), 2. Marriage and Divorce (The Bishop < f 
Carlile). 3. I.ove and Law in the East (A. Mitchell Jones). 4. Jt>?eph Priestly (Sir Edward 
Thrope). 5. Intellectualism and f .ailh (Principal Forsytt). iNfodernism and the Catholic UtiPS- 
ciousness (George Cook). 7. Are “the lirains Behind the l.abour Revolt” All wrong 
(Prof. Hugh Walker). S. Modern Idealism and the ^Tessianic hope (C. G. Montefeoire). O- 
Consciousness as the Cause of Neural Activity (Prof. D. 1«\ Ilarrif). 10. The lUmocratic Con- 
ception of God (Prof. IT. A. Overstrat). Social Service No. 6. The Needs of Discharging 
Prisoners (R. R. Nolan). 

Are ‘'The Brat.ns I^ehind The Labour Rkvoi.t ” Ael Wrong 

It has been told with some show of authority that “the brains behind the labour 
revolt” are built upon a war of classes and Prof. Hugh Walker proposes, in his above- 
named articles to discurs the question bow far it is right or wrong. It is seldom that 
a body of able men are wholly wrong, says Prof. Walker, nor are the leaders of 
the labour-revolt in this case. They are convinced that their social organisation 
must be profoundly changed : in this they aro quite right. They imagine that there 
is needed only some tinkering of the existing system, in this they to have erred. 

Capture rent and profits and enrich labour with them, and all will be well/ That is 
the ejeed of the Marxian Socialism and still more of Syndicalism. It is essentially 
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Materialistic. What revolts the ihoughful mind in relation to the industrial classes is 
ot solely the excess of toil and the inadequacy of their reward : it is very largely 
lie thoroughly unnatural conditions under which their lives are lived. No treatment of 
he social problem can be satishictory which does not take account of this- aspect : 
iikI here Syndicalism and militant d'rade Unionism are silent. Tlicy leave the popiila- 
ion of the city in the city ; they expect tlie workers to find their recreation in the 
treets and to begin to live thcii* real life when they cease to work. Surely Rusk’n 
nd Morris were more nearly right when they tauglit that the joy which men naturally 
lesire, is to be sought, and can be permanently found, only in the work itself. The 
aain-worker — the man whose hands aic busied in fashioning things of beauty, the 
killed artisan, whose every faculty is absorbed in his daily occupation — these 
an find their pleasure in their ordinary work. llut he who simply feeds the 
iKu hine has no such pleasure ; and under the industrial system his is the lot of the 
najority. Poor Law Commission found that demand for skilled labour was declining, 
riierc is apparently but one course that is feasible — back to nature. The- pleasure 
hat appeals to nearly all humanity is the pleasure of contact with her. 

Fxrluding all ethical considerations, for it will hardly be argued that morality 
IcMiiands class- wai fare, even the least tlioughful can suppo.se that the whole wealth 
)f the licit can be transferred to tlie poor e.\cc|)t with the consent of the former. 
u l not a few think that they already sec the shadow of the coming event (the war 
)f classes) and milltor.s which would otherwise have been invested at home in Eng- 
and, have gone where no war of ( lasses in Ivngland can affect them. Incomparably 
iiore would follow as the e\ ent drew nearer, and industry would suffer from slarva- 
ion for the fixed capital is only half efficient without circulating capital. Put further 
ueclit would be shaken : and though credit creates no wealth it makes that which 
exists far more cfl'icicnt. 

War is the uliifNO ra/io, apd e\ en the militarist admits that the only ]>lca wliich 
ran justify it is the pica of neccssitv’. Can the leaders of the labour-revolt justify 
ilicmsclves that the mess of pottage, liowc\er scanty it may be, can be won only at 
ihe sword’s point. 

Accumulated wealth and means of j)roduction will certainly not be surrendered by 
llieir present possessors without a struggle. 

but what about wealth that is not accumulated i what about unused possibility of 
pi(j(iuction ? All eccononiists arc agreed that the power to produce wealth has within 
tlie last cenluiy grown far more rapidly than actual production. What has become of 
tliis enormous* power ? d'he greatest part is not used at all and the reason is that 
Peinand lags behind the power of Supply ; and this is not because human wants are 
satisfiecl, but becaifse so many ba\ e not the means to pay. 

If it were possible, therefore, to stimulate demand wliich would be done by the 
pleasant process of raising wages, the spectre of class war-fare would vanish. 

I he superiority of an army to a mob is essentially a matter of organisation. In 
economic field, the difference between a successful business and an unsuccessful 
is often just the same. 

If men were rich enough Demand would keep the forces of production in full play, 
before we can stand ready to employ the unemployed, and to do so in great 
'^'easure at their own trades there must evidently be a considerable change in the 
^^e ting system. What it involves is the establishment of “production for-use asso* 
on a very broad basis. 

26 ^ 
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There are two ways in which tlie State might do this ; through tlie army or l)y a 
system of industrial education. 

All soldiers have come to the conclusion that it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the army might be industrialised for the supply of its own needs with profit 
rather than loss to its efficiency as an army. I he possibilities opened up by the edu- 
cational scheme are equally, if not even more, alluring. Industrial S( bools which 
calieady exist j then influence where they are found is of the most benelicient sort. 

As the unemployed are not producers, they can only be in the most meagre 
degree consumers and even in that degree they are un profitalde as customers. 

Further, an organisation of the sort contemplated would react upon the rise of 
wages in the community outsiile. 

It is against all cxpeiience to sujipose tliat trade flourishes on low wages 
England and the United States are the countries of higli wages and they arc also 
the countries of large fortunes. Economic prosperity diffuses itself ; so that th(' 
increased wealth to the worker does not necessarily me.an diminished wealth to the 
capitalist. \W might do belter if w'e turned our attention to the other side of iho 
problem, and tried to stimulate ]n odu('tiou ; for evidently this i.s a condition of the 
payment of high wages 

Again if the jxipLilation now hcajied layer above layer in the slums of great 
cities, were dispersed in cottages with gardens attaclied, it would itself absorb ;i 
large area of land which would ac((uire the value of ‘faccommodatiou land/’ No 
only would this course be beneficial to individuals but it miglu pro\e lietiefici.al to thf 
whole community. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Januar}’ 1913. 

I. Some New Versions of Leopardi (Henry Cloriston). 2. A new Imgland Puritan 
Barrett Wendell). 3, Swift's Correspondence (Stanley Lane- I’ooL). 4. pather Tvrrel (The 
Rev. Alfred P'awkes). 5. New Facts About Mathew Prior (Francis Pickley). 6 . Mind Cures 
Irom Scientific Point of \’iew' (Sir Thomas Cloiiston M. I).) 7. 'I lie Philosophy of I'redericK 

Nilt zeche (F. C. S. Scl.illies). 8. British Perseverence in C’anada (Ldward Porril). 9. Thu 
Training of The Oucen (Lady Kohert Cecil). 10. Disraeli First two Phases (vMgeranen Cecil). 
II. The Majoriiy Report of the Divorce Commission 12. The Siralrgy of the Balkan War- 
13. The Crisis in the Near least. 


THE TRAINING OF THE QUEEN. 

Theie is a ccitain irony in the fact, says Lady Robert Cecil in the above-named 
article in the Quarterly Review of January 1913. . that the country which more than 
any othei pioduced 1 evolutionary changes in the standing of women u^as identified with 
a woman who, rigid in many directions, was no where so rigid or so unchanging as in 
her attitude towards her own sex. 

Queen Victoria, when a young princess, knew that she was to rule over her 
country and she was encouraged to lake a high vieu' of the sacredness of the charge. 
Simultaneously, she learnt not only by direct precept which is the best part of educa- 
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but from all the ideas an.i influences surrounding her, that the charge was one 
^vllich must bring her into direct conflict with the sacred laws governing her duty as a 
woman. 

The discrepancy between her actual and her theoretical obligations might have 
pioduced inconvenient results upon a mind more speculative or more sensitive to 
mental climates. How the t^iueen herself reconciled her active exercise of authority 
with the views she is known to have held about feminine duty, is a problem before 
which curiosity must retire — unsatisfied. 

With her training on the purely intellectual side, the Queen in after years expressed 
some discontent, from tlie time she was fif.een, Princess Victoria began to express 
heiself upon public affairs ar.d to learn the vocabulary of her craft. This and her 
wonderful habits of industry and of accurate observation and statement were probably 
the best that she gaiiied from her up-t raining. 

Lord Melljourne’s method, if metliod it can be called, did not err on the side of 
superiority. Melbourne’s attitude towards monarchy was a characteristic compound of 
homeliness and rexcrence. W ith (ears in his eyes and most emphatically he re- 
peated to her LldoiVs words : “'Idic King of England is always King.” 

f’or a while she seems to have agreed with Palmerston in liking power and flnding 
it \ ei y ])leasant and, iicrhaps, she fell some of its intoxication. Excess of political 
c\citcment brought reaction. 

Public aflairs, it has been said, arc most safely engaged in l)y those who have some 
cli.slike for them and are under no illusion as to what tliey are. ( 'iO\ ernment, as taught 
]>y Lord I\Iell)oui ne, was no glorious game. .\ true i)ul)lic servant, she was called 
after lier death, and one may suppose that tin-, was the title which (dueen X'ictoria, 
in the lieight of lici' p(.)w er, would liave carried w ith most ju ide, and that Melbourne 
wuuUl ha\e desired for her. 


THE INDIAN REVIEW. 

(Madra.'^ — I-cbriiary /<// ,"). 

d'he place ol honour in this Review lor 1 el)ruary is given to a suniming-up of ttic work 

cl the Public Services (himniission in Rengal and Hurnia, by the 1 fon'ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Slia.slri. Mr. S. Subl)a Raw writes on the Philosophy of .Sri Madhavacharya. Mr. M. 
hoharilal Rhargava lias something to say as to how tlie Native States of India may help our 
pieparedncss foT the coming Industrial W ar. “A journalist ’ opens a new feature, whicli, as 
the Editor says, will try “to focus the best professional opinion on all problems which face the 
Journalist in India!” And in a fairly long article, Mr. K. S. Kamasw-anii Saslri gives a sketch 
^'1 the life and character of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the eldest daugliler of Dr. Aghore Nath 
Cliatiopadhyaya. 

T'UK Pl [{Lie Sl.KVU F.S CoMMLsSlON. 

Hie Mon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri thus sums up the work of the Commission in Bengal and 
Ihirma. The January “Indian Review’’ gave his comments on tlie Commission's work in 

i^Iadras. 

The reports of the Commission’s proceedings in Calcutta and Rangoon confirm one 
feature of the evidence whicli was prominent in Madras. European opinion, whether 
official or non- official, is decidedly antagonistic to Indian aspirations. Before the 
Aitchison Commission a few European witne.«ses, some of them of considerable 
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importance, avowed entire sympathy with, and approval of, the demand for simultaneous 
examinations and real and not merely theoretical equality of Indians with Kuropeans in 
the higher ranhs of the public service. It is difticult to say that the recent unrest in 
Bengal and elsewhere is exclusively responsible for this hardening of the heart on the 
part of our Western brethreii. Long before 19^5 could discern a well-defined and 
growing estrangement between the races, which old people would contrast regretfully 
with the state of things in a former time when Englishman and Indian understood each 
other better and mixed together more cordially. So much more difficult it is for human 
nature to be just than to be generous that what was once willingly yielded as an act of 
grace and condescension is now sternly withheld from those who assert equal rights and 
demand the complete fulfilment of royal pledges and proclamations. Strangely enough, 
it was reserved to unofficial Europeans to express disapprobation of the gracious pro- 
mises of I'^mpress \ ictoria and her illustrious successor, (^ne saw a lurid portent in 
Madras when an old missionary of the gospel of peace and goodwill on earth said that 
pledges and promises must go if the predominance of the Britisher, whiclr in liis 
opinion was .synonymous with the efficiency of the administration, was in question. No 
wonder that a merchant in Calcutta who could not contain his annoyance at the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Executive Council, urged the withdrawal of the Proclamation of 
1858 and of the Act of iS33» and simply refused to lock at lliese nratlers from the 
Indian’s point of view, meaning apparently that the Indian had no business to have a 
point of view of his own in these matters. 

MRS. SAROjlNl NAIDU. 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri says of this gifted Bengalee lady that : — 

The first aspect of Mrs. Sarojini's nature that deserves admiration is her pas.sionate desire 
for beauty. 

Another peculiar characteristic of Mrs. Sarojini's nature is her wonderful 
physical and nervous organisation which enables her to perceive a radiance of 
beauty and sweet hints of divinity wljere familiarity and our coarser texture of 
mind prevent us from seeing beauty or divinity. “Pain or pleasure transported 
her, and the whole of pain or pleasure might he held in a (lower’s cup or the 
imagined frown of the friend.” Tliis wonderful perceptive faculty when coupled 
with a gift of musical and imaginative utterance goes to make a great poet. But the 
most noteworthy element in her nature is that wonderful something that defies 
analysis, that magic of temparament that is characteristic of the East, that quality 
which we seek in vain elsewhere. The spirit of inwardness, the power of recog 
nising divine immanence, the love of tlie spiritual aspects of heatty, the passion 
for peace, the longing for divine communion, the luminous self-poised rapture of 
contemplation and meditation — in fact all that the Hindu race as a distinctive 
race stands for in the realms of higher thought and emotion — find expression in 
the writings of this gifted poet. 

Taken all in all Mrs Sarojini is the most gifted poet of our century in India. 
She has not merely “the vision and the desire” of a poet, hut has the voice of a 
great singer and is a magician in the realm of words and emotions creating new 
worlds of thought and feeling. She is one of those poets whose thoughts enrich 
the blood of the world, and who lead mankind by the force of their emotional 
appeal to higher stages of aspiration and achievement. It is the expectation and 
prayer of all of us who are her countrymen that she will live long and give us 
works of beauty that will endure for ever and thrill us with new and elevating 
emotions. 
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Tliis is a small magazine of 32 pages, devoted to “biography, literature, science and the fine 
rts.” The number before me contains, among other things, (t) The Poetry of Mathew Arnold 
,y C. E. Brown ; (it) Tennyson and his friends by T. B. Krishnaswami ; (iti) Ilalf-an-lTour 
t'ilh Shakespeare by S. Narayanaswami Iyengar ; (iv) Humanity by Wilton Hack ; and (7^) 
lusing in Solitude by S, II. fhahvala. 


THE PETSIMISM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Mr. C. E. Brown writing on tlie Poetry of Mathew Arnold, presents him as a great pessi- 
nist : — 

Life lo Matthew Arnold, is a liighly complex problem, encompassed with in- 
solvable difliculties and perplexities. His mind is of sad nature, and all his 
poetry is tinged by this sadness. He paints life as having a very small amount of 
joy, mingled with a very great deal of sorrow. The rosy dreams of youth Aide 
away — this life that is so much praised is “One long funeral of our dead hope,” 
(^ne by one out golden dreams fade away. 

“foy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flow.s, 

Like the wave. 

Change doth unknit the tran<juil .strength of men. 

Love lends life a little grace, 

A few sad smiles and then, 

Both are laid in one cold place. 

In the grave. 

We are too ai\t to regard tliis happiness, so seldom obtained, as our Right, 
continues the Poet. 

“Again : Our youthful hlood 
Claims rapture as its right ; 

The world a rolling Hood 
Of newness and delight 

Draws in the enamoured gazer to it.s .shining breast ; ” 

Why does man fight against his lot, he asks, why docs he cry out against 
fate, if he does not obtain this imaginary right of happiness? Why does Byron 
call on the world to witness “That never was there sorrow like to his”? 

“And why is it that still 
Man with his lot thus fights? — 

T/s that he makes this H^JLL, 

The measure of his RIG H 7 'S," 

« . ♦ * * 

Couldst thou but once di.sccrn 
Thou hast no RIGHT lo bliss. 

No title from the gods to w'elfare and respose ; ” 
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THE VEDIC MAGAZINE. 

I.AIIORR — FeHRUAUV, I9I3. 

( Contents: — (j) The l*osilion of Women in tlie Vedas -Bawa Gurdit Singh ; (//) 

Bhagwat Gita — Piof. TuGiram Misra ; (i/t) Sanskrit — Tlic Motlier of Aryan J.,anguages — 

Brof. Balkrishna ; (A') Bhaga’.vat Gita and tiic Present Situation — Brahmachari K. T, Brcoks : 

Criticisms and Editorial Reflections, Gurukula Samachar, etc. etc. ) 

THE POSITION OK WOMICN IN THE VEUAS, 

To indicate the position assigned to woman in the Vedas, the writer first quotes tlie 
following texts from the Vajur \ eda : — ■ 

1, “ Woman is adorahic one, to whom respect is due, she is verily 

the delight of the household, ever pleasing and sweet, the acceptable one and the 
object of our desire, soothing and calm like the moon, the light of the household 
the inanate nature itself not to be slighted by any means, the vcriable goddess of 
our sacred hearth and home the one of versatile genius and learned in the 

Vedas, oh the unkillable one — meek and nourishing like the cow. These are tlie 
various names, O woman ; mayst thou speak to me of kind words and virtuous 
deeds so thjit I may attain excellent <jualities of head and heart.'' 

2. “Oh woman ! Thou art verily great, the object of our worshii). Come 
and be the queen of ii^y household where on account of thee I may find sweet 
content ; let llic various kinds of wealth be thine, seating thyself on the llirtme 
of this household calm and sooth my sufferings. Mayst thou grant us tliousand- 
fold strentgth 1 Oh the up-holder of various kinds of teachings and sciences. Oh, 
the one aboundirig in milk and other blessings, let material and spritual prosperity 
be my .share through thee." 

1 low beautiful are these mantras and in what higli terms they speak of tlie 
glory of woman. Slie is in reality tlie goddess and jiresitling deity cf hearth and 
home ; like the sacred fire and she is the reflex of the sacrificial lire herself 
always to he respected and fed, and never to be extinguished and killed ; the 
cause of creation from whom all this world is born namely the itself : there 

is none .so pure, none .so nolile, none so purifying and virtuous as the virtuous and 
pure lady of the household. .Slie is the greatest teacher of mankind, like the 
Ved Bani itself, she is ever resounding and reitcratiug the glories of God Almigh- 
ty, — the best and the loveliest in nature — tlic jnirest and the suhlimest virtues that 
elevate and ennoble mankind have found their place in wrjman. h'rom lime im- 
memorial and among all tlie nations of the world whether civilized or barbarious, 
.she has been the objeet of man\s regard anti not unreasonably. In her nature is 
seen at its best, she is verily the reflex of nature. She is a model and a builder 
of tlie character of mankind. lake the cow and mother earth, she is the su.stainer 
of mankind. It is she that gives existence, it is* she whom the babe sucks and 
then grows. It is she whose sight and soothing words alleviate pain and 

and suffering ; it is. she that opens up the door of heaven for us, it is she alone 
in whom man’s love is centred, nay she is love herself, that pure 'sentiment, that 
rare gift, the greatest of virtues which has been and will ever r<^‘main the only 
passport to heaven. Ves without woman the world had been devoid of this 
sentiment, without her this virtue would have lain dormant. It is she alone 
that develops it and she alone that perfects it. Hence, she is called and 
the pleasent and desirable. Without her the household is dark and gloomy 
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hence slie i.s addressed as and ^ 7 ^ i, e ^ .she is the light and life of the 

household. She is alway.s aeceptable and never to be .spurned and thrown ofl, 
hence she is called and u , she i.s adorable and acceptable like the 

sacred fire which once lighted, can never be left extinguished and repudiated. 

BENGALEE PERIODICALS. 

B.\x<;,\I)Aksiian A. 

(Jl/dcf/i, /j ^9 S.) 

((aintents :~(i) Life of Sree Chaitanya — Tarak Chandra Roy, (ii) Lord Ilardinge's Policy 
and the I'ulure of India — Ripin Chandra I’al ; (iii) Jayadeva and X'idyapati |atindialal Ikisu ; 
(i\ ) The Chinese Ivepnhlic — Randal .S.irkcr ; (v) Ahout the \"edas — Ripin (diandra Pal ; (vi) 
Tlie Rritish Police man-Lngland- Returned ; (vii) Moha short story, - Suhodh Cdiandra 
Ma/iiindar ; (vii) The I'ornis of the Idnotions — Ripin Chandra Ral ; (ix) The Origin of Man ; 
■d.i.sndliar Roy (x) The Social Polity of Cpidhyaya Rrahmo Randhav -Ripin Ch. Jkil (xi) 
Tlic Historic Character o( Maliahharat — 1 lari Charan Cangopadhyaj-a Snstree ; (xii) Karanka 
-- a Review Ripin ('liandra Pal.) 

)AV\r)E\-,\ AND VlDY.\l’.\TI. 

Jayadeva — a Rengalee hy hirth, is the last of the .Sanskrit poets. X'idyapnti a Maithilee or 
nr Reharce by birth who wiaitc in the language of Miiiula, is regarded as the f.ulher of Rcngali 
poets. Tiiere is a close aflinity lietwcen the two. Vidyapati can hardly he claimed as a liergali 
j)oet. ^’et, it cannot he denied that he has profoundly inlluenccd Rengalee poetry. Tlie \'ai.sh- 
nava poets of Bengal have unive.sally accepted him as their Curu. d'hat they all drew their 
inspirations from liim is also true. 11 is songs were very much liketl and read by Sree Chaitanya 
and the whole school of Bengal Vaislniavism received no little lielp from \'idyapali‘s songs, in 
their devotional culture. Rut this N’idyapati was indebted to the Bengalee Jayadeva not only 
for his metre but etpially also for a good deal of bis dcej)est sentiments. 

Jayadeva has not, however, been fairly judged by many of our pre.sentday Bengalees, lie 
i.s condemened as sensuous. Rut I do not admit tliat there is any undue emphasis on the sen- 
suous aspect of love and its pliy.sical enjoyments in Jayadeva. And even if it were so, that would 
hy no means prove that Jayadeva had no appreciation of true love. Leaving aside the esoteric 
interpretation of his poems, that the Nhiishnava devotees have been accustomed to put on them, 
even as deline. ilions of the human aspect of love, Ja}a(leva stands very high among the cx- 
ponent.s of this divine sentiment. The songs of Jayadeva are not a string of “lust songs."' The 
i'll of pas ion tliat i.s spent out in ilei-hly .satiation is undoubtedly a vicious thing. Rut the 
love th It rising in the .soul of ;i j'outli or maiden gradually posso.s.se.s and hy possessing, their 
very bodies, yplifts them above both flesh and sense, — is not a low and \ile thing. Lrom 
this true love, you cannot indeed bani.sh the ilesli and the sense altogether. If you do it, you 
must banish even your Sita and Savitrcc from of the realm of liigh poetry. 

BRARATEE. 

(Hldgh rgij B. S.) 

(Principal Contents: — (i) The Religion of Cliina— Ashutosh Roy; (ii) My Sojourn in 
P*ombay — Satyendra Nath Tagore ; (iii) >ietals in Ancient India — Panchanan Neogee ; (iv) 
rt^ciphering Ancient Inscriptions — Brindaban Rhattacharya ; (v) Personal llygeine — 

Choonilal Bose Rai Bahadur ; (vi) 7Vrr/V:w/a -Beerbal). 

Tarjama. 

For many a day I have not rend such a sensible, racy, and incisive article in our current 
literature. The writer’s contention is that in our present transition state while we are unable 
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to keep to our old ideals and institulions, to go in for mere imitation would be the 
height of folly. The modern is upon us, whether we like it or not, and our duty is not 
to copy but to translate it. Copy is a mere mechanical work. Translation is an organic 
process. And the result is that on the one hand we are decking out the ancient ideas and ideals 
of our country in modern European costumes. Thus completely changing their very faces, on 
the other hand we are forcing the ideas and theories of European Philosopliy and European 
Science into the false garb of Sanskrit and presenting them as if tl^ey have alw^ays belonged to us. 

MR. GORIIALE’S EDUCATION BILL. 

In course of the same article the writer says ; — 

Either we are not .able to translate European culture and civilisation into our own native 
thought and life or we are only mistranslating it ; and this is uliy in our .social life tliere is either 
lack or waste of energy. We fancy that by learning a couple of pages of English we have become 
a new order of Brahmin.^;, and therefore, utterly regardle.ss of the extent of our owm acquisitions, 
we are so eager to teach the masses of our country. We forget this that if we had been able to 
get a new life from European Science and Bhilo-sopliy we could have easily put new life into our 
masses also. But because w^e have failed to nationalise our ow'n culture, we are urging tl e 
Government to force education upon the people by the authority of law. This agitation of whicli 
the Tlon’ble Mr. Gopal Krislina Goklialc is the mo.uh-piccc, is notliing l)ut an imitation of 
Europe. We are ihcreforc, constantly citing British precedents in support of our prayer. As 
long as we have not fully assimilated this new learning, so long, what good can possibly 
he got by teaching the masses to read and write is ? So far we have not been able to 
write a single text-hook suited to the retjuirements of our little cliildren. Tlie Kaniayana and the 
Mahabharata are the only hooks which those who can and have leisure to read, read even now’. 
And it goes without saying that the lofty lessons of tlic.se epics are better taught orally than 
otherwise. Had we any idea of how popular education has ticen promoted in our country 
and had we not an undue w^ant of respect for lliese native mclliods, we would not 
have so recklessly sought to destroy the existing vi liicles of popular instruction in the name of 
mass education. 


BIJAYA- 

( Mach, 1319 — li. S.) 

(Principal Articles: — (i) Father and .Son — Bipin Chandra Pal; (ii) Gaj’a and Offering to 
the Manes — Fulkumari Gupta ; (iii) Manners and Customs of ihe Bhootiyas — Devendra Nath 
Mahinta ; (iv) Adrista-lipi — Serial Stcry — Char.di Charan Bancrjce ; (iv) Mahomed Moshin 
and Mahomedan Education in Bengal (vi) Social Construction — Panchcowric Bandapadhyaya ; 
(vii) Sree Chaitanya in Sylhet, — Achyuta Charan Chaudhuri Tattvanidlree ; (ix) The Vedas and 
the Avesta — Kumud Bandhu Sen ; (x) The Boy Bijoya Krishna — Sita Nath Goswami ; (xi) 
Sukra-Nitee — Translated by Mokshada Charan Samadhyayce ; (xii) Comments and Criticif-ms — 
Bipin Chandra Pal.) 

SociAi. Religion. 

As there is such a thing as personal religion, so there is also such a thing as Social religion ; — 
this is the central idea of Babu Panch Cowri Banerjee’s article on Social Construction in this num- 
ber of Bijaya. That by which units are transformed into unity and the interests of the individual 
are reconciled with and transfused into the collective interests of the social whole, that is social 
religion. In the earliest Vedic age personal religion and social religion were identical among 
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Iiido- Aryans. After the Buddhist epoch diver.se religious schools and sects a rose in India, thus 
1 , leaking up the unity of personal religion among the Hindus, and creating a divorce between 
personal religion and social religion. But this did not bring about any social disruption, 
liecause the Hindu Society while leaving individuals and communities to pursue their own 
pt isonal or sectarian religious thoughts and discipline, did not disown any, but combined them 
all under a general system of culture, calculated to preserve the special national cliaracteristic of 
llie Hindu people. And as long as tl\e nation was politically independent, .so long the static 
;iud the dynamic forces of society worked together without any difficulty. But the lo.ss of 
national freedom required that the conservative elements should be strengthened to preserve the 
special cliaracterislii s of the nation against being swamped and destroyed hy the superior ferce 
.1 the conquerors. 


THE MAHRATHI PERIODICALS. 

( httroduclojy Xote } 

The late Mr. \’ishnu Shastri Chiploonkar, than whom a more powerful, attractive and 
dignified writer Marathi has not yet had was tlie father of the Marathi periodical literature. 

I lis famous whicli has lived tlirougli time, opposition and censorship, and 

wliif li cannot l)ut immortalise its another, was a monthly mugaxinc devoted to literature, 
poetry and criticism, and within the seven years tliat it existed it hrouglit aliont a revolution 
in Marathi literature. Shaking to the hotloni the lungs of tlu'se wlio had been alreadv in 
the field, and who were contetU to fliag on a miserable and slipshod c.xistence, it lashed them 
into energy and action and set a standard for Marathi style lielow which it became di.<-grnceful 
for any writer henceforth to go. 'V\\id Xil> ,ndh .imala had a very sliort life like that of its 
talented author — in fact the last issue of tlic NihxttilhainaUi was published a montli after the 
deatii of X'ishnu .Sliastri — l)iU others, rejuvenated and refreshed hy its inlUiencc, have survived 
it. and out of these survivors, the most notable is the 

\- 1 \' I D 1 1 A — 1 ) N A N A — I .ST A R . 

ever known from its birth for the sobriety and loftiness of its contributions and its high 
aims. One thing tiral it is proud of is tliat it never pays its contrilurtors to which its sircces 
as a high-class journal is sometiirres ascribed. Of course this is taking a loo narrow view of 
the modern environments and needs but there is no doubt that the.se anliqrratcd notions of 
the periodical , add a peculiar charm to the maga/.inc and make it the mo.st respected of all 
the present Marathi periodicals. 

‘ Masik Manokanjan 

Though it is a ra,nk lieresy to name tire Afasii Afa iiorarf/a// in (he same breath with that of 
I’rr'ldha-Dnyatia-J'is^ar, the one being as srdely devoted to light literature as the other is 
to serious .subjects, still there is no denying the fact that the Masik dA7«ura;//<i// has the J 
widest circulation in the Maharastra and is regarded as the premier .society journal. It has 
i's imitations, as a successful venture always will, hirt ironc of tlieirr come up to the same 
high standard of get-up and literary excellence that the Maak Manoranjan has adopted. It 
is undoubtedly the Book for ladies and every gentleman generally patronises it for the sake 
of his lady-love. Thi Masik Manoranjan is a pa.st master in the useful art of trimming its sails 
1" suit every passing breeze, anci if at one time it wuis a loitd champion of swadeshism and 
gave out translations of Bengali Novels seething with patriotism, it knows that in the present 
age of discretional heroism nothing will pay but raining in torrents the literary outburst.s of 
ihe Godfathers of the Deccan Kducat’on Society. 

27 
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Udyan 

F'roin a scant reference to llie imitations of tlie J\/as7k A/anof an/ati, it must not be suppo.sed 
that all tliese efforts are mean. The Udyxn is a very commendable production in itself, 
though falling in the same category, and, the latest addiiion to this imitative literature — the 
Madhttkiir also promises to take a high rank. 

Prachi Prabha 

Though the A/af//' and the host of other publications following its guidance- 

pride themselves upon being Ladies Magazines, the Ladies, in these times of sufl'rageLte 
rebellion, cannot be expected to let the grass grow under their feel. They too have been active 
in their own way and the Prachi P/ab/ia , conducted by an educated lady of the Portuguese 
Goa, bears ample testimony to their onward progress. It does not as yet claim many votaries, 
nor are its pages as illumining or interesting as those of the magazines of the Matioraiijan cull, 
but time will, it is hoped, cure all the.se ^iefccts, and before many months are past, 
improvements in the general tone is bound to take place. Within but a short time, it has got 
a rival in the Bhagini-Sutnachar which is already much approved, though it is doubtful how 
far the backward orthodoxy that it is expressly started to had-: up will gain by its advocacy. 

CniTRAMAV Jag AT 

The enterprising proprietor of the Poona rdHtra-.SIiala is to he congratulated on tlic 
notable contributions he lias ma<le to the ranks of Marathi {periodical literature. This runs 
half way between the Masxk Manoranjau and the J ir'id/ia Dnyati and attein{)ts 

to cater both for the heart and the mind. A bulky volume of full -page illustrations, artistically 
executed, the Chifrarnay Jayat refuses to pander to official wliims or to lower itself to llu- 
level of the penny magazines. I'hc Tanuaiy special number of this magazine was very lovely 
indeed and did full justice to the rejputation it lias acquired during the last lliree %’enrs of its 
existence. 

JLoKA SllIKSnANA 

The renowed persons who had started during the Svvadesln wave the National Seminar}’, 
known as tl^e .Samartha X’idyalaya, suppressed some years ago by the mandate of the govern- 
ment of Lord Sydenham, then Sir George Clarke, have now turned their energies tcawards 
literature and are attempting to do by writing wliat they were prevented from doing l>}^ 
vocal teaching. Tlieir new org.an, the I ,okn-ShikshafiiT ^ lias already run into five i.ssucs .and 
some of the articles were very readable. l/nfortunately llie editors liave got into a very 
limping and uncouth style of wiiting which they will find it very hard to get rid of, but 
excepting this defect — by no means negligilile — the magazine is in every w'ay wdrthy of a place 
of honour on the literary man’s table. 

Shkuti-Bodh 

I will end this cursory review by noticing in a few lines the \"edic Magazine started in 
Bombay last year which lias created quite a scns.ation in Maharaslitra, Tliree graduates of 
the Bombay University, all of them worshippers at llie altar of the Goddess of Law, are bringing 
out with their comhir.ed efforts the translation of the \"edas simultaneously in four languages, 
Maratlii, Hindi, Gujrathi, and English. They have already got hearty response from the 
Marathi public and I am informed that their roll of subscriber.s already counts above 
ten thousand. This is indeed phenomenal, and if we add to this their announcement ol 
prizes w'orth a handsome sum of thousand rupees, 1 cannot marvel at the universal wonderment 
with which the people of Maharashtra have been watching the progress of this new publication. 



FINANCE AND BUSINESS 


O 

CANDLE INDUSTRY. 


l''or liusbancl and wife — for husband, wife and children- for widows willi two or three 
female Servants. 

0 /ie t all siart this Induct ty nmi earn Rs. yn to yo per month on 'in im'eslment of 2 to 
hundred rupees and a tittle more. 

When one 7 vants to start a candle mann/aetory, he has to purchase a plant at a cost of over 
Its. /,yoo to 2^000 to pf odnre 2.000 to 7,001) eand/es a day ( thc'^e are the ehcapest I 'orei<^n 
machines. And Machinery ivith Complete arrangement suit/ cost more than Rs. t',<)()o.) 

This Ins riTOi'i-: has contrived a plant to produce almost tlie same numhei of Candles of the 
[test Polish and Make to cope witli very requirement, which will not cost more than 
Ps. 175 to 200. And therefore, one can start (his Ijussiness williin a sum (»f Ks, yoeo to 400 or 
there about. 

\\^u\ T.AKcr: Caiti ai. W .wTri) ^ 

A petty manufacturer when takes his linished goods to market, Mercliants (thev are always 
keen sighted) know his light pecuniar}' jiosition. and ofler prices whicli leave him no margin 
f)f profit, and tlic Manufacturer seeing tliat tlie goods are not readily disposed of feels 
embarrassed. 

Not to sell at theit rate means to store the goods, Anri in the absence of raw .Material to 
stop the Tvork of the factory and pay lahourers unnecessarily :eithout svorl:. This means large 
capital. Pfoiv in this state of affairs to make the t:oo ends meet 

S.MAI I. CaiTI'M.. 

To overcome this DifUcuUy, see have to arrange with a merchant, who svxll purchase 
finished articles for cash with advantage to the Mantifactin cr and pay cash, 7vho can ivith this 
cosh again pm chase raso material and proceed soith his svork. 

Draw-hacks in Candi.ks — Rfmovkd. 

Candle making couhl he taught in a very short time practically to become an expert and to 
work up a concern.^ One can learn how to pre[)are different sorts of C'andics, different sorts of 
( omposilions, different .sorts of wicks in order that the C'up will he formed and not overflow 
(gutter) or spurt : nor will it give less illiiinination and will last llie reijuired length of time, that 
it will not melt at a low degree and will not sprout out of the Candle Stand and will give llie 
finest glaze. All this could be learnt witliin a space of 30 days. 

Caixulai’ION of profit in Candle business. 

In this industry a margin of i pie of protit can safely he counted upon per Candle. But 
leaving theory aside and looking to unfnrsccn difficulties that are generally met with in a new 
venture, one can reckon upon only a pic profit over each that means 3,000 candles every day 
"[I- pies 1,500 X ^.T-* 125 annas — Rs. 7-13 As. 
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SOAP MAKING. 


One can start this industry and earn Rs, 40 to 50 per month on an investment of about 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. 

We need not write regarding the raw nraterials re<piired in soap making, as they can be lurd 
anywhere throughout India. 

Table showing consumption <»f soap in India. 


( ^)uanliiy 
Cwt. 


\ alae Rs. 


yVverage Kate 
per Cwt. 


1 906-07 

I S3, 99 S 

82 , 

1 907-08 

217, 409 

41 

1908-09 

222, 804 

40, 

1909-10 

255 » 

4b, 

1910-11 

27 5 > 243 

53 . 


28, 156 

175 

72 » 

147 

19-2 

75, 962 

18-3 

37 . 

^31 

iSi 

73 . 47 U 

19-5 


The prices of 1907-08 points out that there was a great demanvl in that year, although the 
quantity imported w\as nearly 1 *.> times more than that of previous year, again the increase of 
price in the last year shows that there was still a greater demand w’hicVi is considerably increas- 
ing in every successive year. It should l>e noted that the quantity manufactured iit India has 
not been accounted for and that the future of tins Ijusir.ess seems to l.c {jromi^ing. 


hat, vegetable oils (Saphonifiable) are ahuntlanl, Soap can he made with a composition 
containing fat or 7C'i//i oiis a/our (dispensing with fat altogether.) 

TO/L7^7' SOA/^ of a 1/ (///an/i/ios e^'on s/fnilar /o Pr.u'S and noled makes o f J janre and 
Anutira, and also BAP SOAP can he prepared by on r people at home. 


Ev'PF.nsp. over machinery required for Cutting, Stamping, Utensils for preparation, etc., 
etc., comes to Rs. 200 or thereabout. 

These and ollter Indtislries ina\- he Icarnl, I undcr.siand, at the Insiiiute r)| 
Arts and Industry — Dadar. Bombay, at very moderate tuition fees. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE. 

I. 

NATIONALISM AND POLITICS. 

— 


\’er\' few |)fM)|>)c even anioni; those who 
chi ini to be verv stauncii Xatiooalists in this 
The Polical Emphasis of connti v, seem to have as yet "rasped the true 

Indian Nationalism. meaniii" of Xationalisni or to have imbibed 

its inner s[)irit. To many of us, National- 
ism is only a jiolitii al cry. It had its ori^dn in our political conflicts 
with the l-lritisli lTircancrac\ in tlie country, and lias for its ultimate 
ideal some sort of political fiecalom. With the so called “Aioderates/’ 
Nationalism aims at the attainnu nt of Colonial Self-Government, what- 
e\’cr that may mean., Wdth a section at least ol those who are called 
“Icxtremists” lyv their enemies, the ultimate ^oal of Nationalism is 
absolute political inde[)rn(lenc<‘, liowsoever it ma\' have to he realised. 
And in this, there is absolutely no difference between Indian and Kuro- 
pean Nationalism. hOr in lAirope Natiirnalisin has so iar liad an ex- 
c'lusi\elv political meaniii". \\\* lu ar of it onl\' amon" what are called 
depenoeiU or subject jieoph s. It had been the cry ol Vouii" Italy, in 
the last centurw wlien “Italia*^ was under the luml <tt the Austrian 
oppressor. It has also been the cr\" of the Irish })atrioLs smartin" 
under a sense of political subjection to (ireat Hritaiin It is the hitter cry 
of the Poles and the P'ins cruslied under the u ei^ht of the Rus.sian 
Autocraev. And it woidd .serxe no useful pur[)ose to shut our eyes to 
the fact that many of us in India have cauglit this cry from these Euro- 
pean peoples, d Ids is why even amons^' us also Nationalism has so 
far been practical! v a political propaganda. And it shows hovv, all our 
bitterest antagonism against PTnopcan idixas and institutions notwith- 
^standing, we whether we affect heterodoxy and cosmopolitan- 

ism or orthodoxy and conservatism, — nnich too overwhelmingK* 
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under ihe s[)ell of European thought and culture, to be able to 
take an indepencient and truly Indian view of any of our present- 
day problems, whether social or economic or political. This inca|:)a- 
city is entiiady res|>onsihle for tlu* almost (.*xclusi\e political em})hasis 
of Indian Nationalism, as tins emphasis, in its turn^ has letl to all tlu- 
criminal excesses that have tarnished the fair fame of this new and 
soul-stirring patriotic movement among ns. 

Mazzini has so tar bc^en the onl\ prophet 
of Nationalism in h'lirope. As I pointed out 
The History of Nationalism previous numbf-rof this Iveview', liis is 

in Europe. best definition of the term that we hav(^ 

so far had in hTiropean tlionght. Mazzini 
defines “Nationality" as *‘tht‘ 1 ndividualit\- of a iVoph .” And individua- 
lity is that winch marks out different human unit^ from one anothei'. 
My individuality is that which impresses those who come in contact 
with me that I am unlike their other friends and ac(]iiain( anccs. I ha\ e 
the same pswsi ologica! organs and the same [)s\ chok'gical [)<)\N ers as 
other humans of m\’ class, but still I am not absolutely bkt.; them. 
There are certain undeniable but inex [ilicable liit ks r)f nature hich 
impart a distinctness to m\' plix sical and mental life and actix ities, and 
thus separate me from others. d'his is a matt< r ot \ < r\ rommon ex- 
perience. And as there are these subtle t haracl eristics th il differentiate 
<jne human from another, though tliey may both ^be long to the Srimr' 
race, s[jeak tlic same language, prt)fess the same ieligi(Hi, obserx e the 
same social code, ma^^ even claim a common })aren(age, and maN have 
received tile same training from tlieir infanev onward; rven so theis* 
are certain characteristics which are usually found to differentiate one 
nation or people from another. 1 his differentiation between the col- 
lective life and character of different social uidt^, con^.tillUes the vet v 
soul and essence of llie Nation- l<leri. Mazzini stuzed this fact vet v 
correctly, and his definition of Xati<jnalit\' is so correct f>ecafise il is 
based U[)on this fact of univ ersai expei it in c. 

Jfnt ntuther Mazzini nor anv (.me el.-^e in 
The Elements of National Kurope, so far as mv limited knowledge goes, 

Differentiation in seems ba havt' snfijeeled this generalisat ion 

Europe. bnther analysis with a view to reach 

out to a still higher s\ tuhesis. Owing to the 
want of tiiis higher synthesis, modern Ifurojiean sociologists have 
not as yet been able to discover tiie true postulates of tlieir specific 
science. Tins explains, I think, the excessive biological and anthro- 
pological empliasis of current sociological speculations in the West. 
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In the study of historic evolution and social phenomena too much 
attention has been paid to what M. Taine calls environments and 
epochs and nnicli too little to what may be called the original race- 
cr)nsciousiH^ss of difterent social groups. In seeking to explain the 
j:)henomena of racial differentiations, too much emphasis has been put 
on environ inents and associations, and too little on heredity. And the 
reason of it is also evident. For, racially, all Fairope has practically 
been one. d'hey all belong to the same original slock. Their race-con- 
sciousness is the same. Tlnyy liave the same {physical or physiological, 
the same social and econoini(', and the same mental structure. Dif- 
ference of historic rvoluti(^n or national cliaracter in Europe has thus 
he<m very largely the re sult of environments and epochs and not of 
original race-cons :iousness. And the fact that almost for the last 
two thousand years Furopt* has been under the inlluence of one and the 
same ('rcdal religion, has liel[)ed very much to still further level down 
national differentiations among the different European peoples. 

( 'u!t iirall > , all ldu'()j)e has f(ji (omtin ies [)ast been practically one. 

I hr diffrrriit natio»)s of lMiroj)e have had for centurie.s [)ast one com- 
mon soi'ial economy, and one common econoiiiir structure. The course 
o! soc ial evolution has been practic all)' the same in all the great Fnro- 
pcaii countries. Nationalism means, therefore, reall}' vei*}' little of 
vital im[>oitance in Furo{)e. Modern Ivuropean thought hardly realises, 
Iheretore, th<' signiru ance of tlie nationalist [)hil(as(')|>hy or law'Ognises the 
iuo (l <»ran\ nationalist ideal or inspirat ion. It understands international- 
ism. It aspirt's after the highest cosmopolitan ideal. IFit it hasvnot as 
yci clearly grasped the lact that as the unixersal camiot exist witliout 
tile jiarticidar, — \ i(OVc*cl ap.n t from the particular, the universal is only 
an al)strac'tion, like llegei's }‘ui'e l^eing uhic h is equal to Pure Notlung; 
even so cosmopolitanism, unless based u})on nationalism, is a rrf^re 
-ihstrac tiiin, a faiu'v ; a mode of thinking, and not a realit)'. And the 
^e^^ feeld e enqdiasis that modern Imiropean thought has so far laid upon 
nationalism, and the consecpieiit absence of any true and loft\' philoso- 
i>l>' of it in modern P'urojiean s[)eculations, is entirely due to the fact that 
"1 lMii-o|)e, the (lifFrent nations are practically one people. Tliey liaxc 
■dl the same thought-structure and the same social structure. They are 
di n;o\'ed, f)racticall \-, hv the same worldly or other-worldly aspirations. 

In Europe, Nationalism can never get rid, 
Hufopean Nationalism afd therefore, of its political incubus. It cannot, 

the Spiritual Life. without a much deeper analysis of the social 

life aiui experience, be raised to the dignit)* of 
t philosophy or the .sanctity of a religion. The isolation of the life apd 
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authority of the different European Slates, based upon their respective 
territorial demarcations, and line consequent conceit of separate 
political and economic interests, unreconciled, and inuler pres<Mit condi- 
tions apparentU’ unreconcilalde with one another, and the conflicts 
and competitions arising' out of this separatist sentiment, — these 
are about the only things that maih tlio real diiterence l)etu ecn 
one European nation and another. Patriotism in ]^uroj)e is, therefore, 
simply a geogra{dncal xirtae. It has onlv a supreme territorial rt*ferencc. 
Its general aim and end is tri pr<.>cure the politicril independenc'e of one’s 
own countrv, and, with a view to enhance its politic al power or strengtlien 
its economic and industrial positicm, to depri\a- the we.aker nations of 
the world of their j^olitical indt'pendence, in tlu* name of ci vilisat ion and 
humanit\'. This desire for [lolitical fi c-edom for one’s own people, and this 
longing for politic'al ascendanc^y <^>Vf‘r other peoplrs, tliese liave alw ays 
been the most vital ohjecds of national amhitions in Eurojau It is these 
meaner rivalries that hav<', for cei\turi<.*s past, hc'cn the actual cr)nt< nts of 
the nation-idea among European peo|)h’s. It is va ry natural, therefore, 
that nationalism should be a term of thc^ political life ordy, in Imn op>e. 
It has consequently i)ut little^ moral insj)iration or spiritual strength in it. 

Ibit our historv and exolntion have* hi'en 
The Nation-Idea in somewhat diffei ent. W’e did not dew t loj) the 

nation-idea in llie sense and in the uay that 
Ivuro[)e developc'd it. ()ur languagr- has, in 
fact, no word corresponding to the Jvnglish u ord nation. \\h‘ are^ now 
using the word “/V^//” for nation. Hut p/V///*’ rt* dly means 

We had, thus, the terms /c/7/'” »?t5iTET and ///^/////vZ/ /v/ /J// 

which mean the genus cow and tlie genus man, hut notliing like 
^^Kngi'cs: fail ' — cm ‘////d/v/Avuv/ yV/Z/’’ car /V/V/”~- to indi- 

cate tlu^ Englisli nation, the Indian nation, or tlm Hindu uatiDii, in taur 
old literature. And the reason of it is tliat our old social synthesis 
practically stopped with the race-idea. The indi\’i<lual, the* famihy 
tlie caste, tlie clan, and after the <dan — uni va rsal humanit\^ or the genus 
hojtio ^ — these are jiracticall the terms of our social* philoso[>hy. 

We never had, therefore, this nationalist ideal or as[)iration hefore. 
Sociologically" race comes after clan as tlie foriiiida of a highc^r syn- 
thesis and a broader human fellowship ; and nation comes after race ; 
for many races frecpiently combine to form a nation. Jbit ethnic s}as- 
tems, like those, for instance, of the Mindus and the J lehrews, are 
iidierently op{)Osed to these racial fusions. Fhe liindu and the Hebrew 
have, therefore, persisted, almost to our own time, as distinct ethnic 

• irllfc Tf* TT » !■» n i 91 4~ r-w’ 
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even more succesfulh' than the f^^indu There has not only been 
much greater misct'genation among llie Idindus than aiuong Hebrews; 
hut tltrongh his Varnasrama or caste-and-or der scheme, the Hindu has 
developed a t\’j)e of inter-ethnic or inter racial union and association 
unknown to Hebrew history and culture. In one sense, therefore, we 
did de\td()p a nation-idea and a national type of our own, even without 
the term nation. Jhit it was not a political synthesis onl\-. 

In Iviirope. racial fusion took place, at 
The Evolution of European first, mainly through tin* [)ropagation f»f 

Nations. ( 'hristianit v. Keligious unity was the basis of 

int('r ethnic or int< r racial uidlication, d he 
a<'ceptanc'e of a comnuan creed, and submission to a common socio-reli- 
gious discipline, organised in a uniform system of sacraments and cere- 
monies, absolnteU hindmg upon all, irresi)eci i\ e of their race or colour 
oi' countr\' or cultnia', Indpc'd to obliter.ite t Inm )ld ethnic di\isions in 
I’hirope. The old etlmic institutions of the ('hristian t'onveits were 
eithei ciitireK' destro)’ed or ahsolutel\’ ahsorljed b\ the new creed and 
cultui’e. Linguistic differences, geogra phic'al houmlaries, and political 
isolation or indepeudeuce, — thev.e aie all ih.at remained now to indicate 
tile difference hetween tlu.* diff'-reut ('tii istian peoples of Icurope. I'hese 
iia\’e continued even to our own time a^ tin.: piincipal notes or marks of 
national diffeiamtiation then*. ( )n t he other hand, the influence of tlic 
eredal ideal in tlieir religious liie, which demanded an absolute unifor- 
mit\- of beliefs and piauii^es in llie h)IloW(M-s of ('hrist, ch veloped an 
ideal of liomog<mi( t \' in their national life Lnity of geogia{)hi- 
cal or tei iitoi ia I habitat, iniitv (d language, unity of soc ial life and 
economv, a." miicli as unity of religious fu liefs came , thus, to lie legard- 
<‘(1 as absdlnt- conditions of national unity in Ifurope. And as there 
was ahaa'idy units' of religious and social life* among the variems nations 
of Imirope, difference (»1 goog r.a j )hical lial)itat and state-authority and 
orgaiiisiftiou, hec'ame naturallv the mo-^t vit.il elements of tile national 
life among tluun. 

• In India, among tlie Hindus, social evo- 

The Course of Evolution lutioii took a vtuv dilfeiamt course. It de- 
in India. veloped a feder.d ty|)e almost from the very 

heginning. And the main reasem \sh\’ we 
Inue been able to |>iesci\c this tvpe is that we never caiiu‘ under the 
dominating iiifinence of anv ciaolal systems like* ( hi istiaiiity, for instance. 
Ihiddhisin too is eredal, lii\e Cdiristiamty and Islam. But Buddhism 
though bom in India, did not entirely overthrow' the old leligion of the 
country'^ but wus itself practically’ thrown out, as a foieign hotly. 
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Bnrldhisin expanded but did not absorb Hinduism. It contributed new 
elt-inents to Hinduism, but did not kill its origrinal life as Christianity 
killed the life of Paganism in Europe. Christianity took in all the 
nobler elements of the old Pa^an relij^ions and liavin^ absorbed all their 
life ami sap, threw them awa\’ like a su<. ked oranj:^e. Buddhism could 
not do so in India, but on the contrary was sucked dry by the revdved 
philosophy and culture of tl»c older religion of the people and thrown 
out as useless afterwards. The expulsion of Buddhism from Iiidia has, 
thus, heert tlie salvation of the integrity of Indian cuUurt\ 

National differentiations among us, tlu re- 
The Cultural Basis of fore, have not been based n])on territorial de- 

Indian Nationalism. marcations only, or u[)on |>olitical or economic 

competitions and con diets, but U[)on differences 
of culture. Undto* the Mosleuks we had, whether Hindus or Mahome- 
dans, one common Government^ hut that did not destroy’ the int<-grity 
of Hindu ctdture. W’e took manv things from our IMahomedan neigh- 
bours, attd gav<* them also something of our ow n, hut this interchange 
of ideas and institutions, did not dtsstroy onr special character or our 
.s{)e(dal culture. And that special character and culture is the very soul 
and essence of wdiat we now understand as Nationalism. 'Phis is f)y 
ti(') meatus a mere politic/d idea or ideal. It is something that touches 
ev^ery department of onr c<jllective life and activity. It is organis<"cl in 
our domestic, our communal, onr social and our socio-economic institu- 
tions. In fact politics forms, from some points Of view, the least im- 
portant factor of this nation-id<‘a among us, Fhe so-called free politi- 
cal institutions of Europe might, indeed, hind<n-, instead of f.elping, the 
growth of our real national life ; while under conceivable conditions, 
mere political subjection might not he aide tr> touch t'vem the outermost 
fringe of that life. 

Practically, longlaiuPs rule in India has 
British Rule and Indian been very vitailv affecting our naiicgnal life 

Culture. and integrity But that is V>t‘cau.se Britislt 

rule means a good deal more ■ than mere 
political sovereignty. Phis rule is organically hound up with a special 
system of economics, for instance. d'bc' British rulers are not satisfied 
w ith simply exerc ising |)olitical authority over us ; they tnust, in pursu- 
ance of their own ideal of statecraft, devmlop our material resources also. 
The spirit of Pniropean capitalism has, thus, been wedded to the adminis- 
trative policy of the IB'itish Government in India. And it is here that 
the real conflict between Indian Nationalism and British Administration 
arises, The capitalistic spirit of'the iWitish Government itf lodia 
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ins|)ired from the very bei>innino^ its ticotiomic policy, and has developed 
a kind of St alo-Socialisin ainon^ us which is almost fatal to our real 
national life, d'his fact cannot be i<^norcd, and its importance must not 
be sought to be minimised. Ibit this danjyer will not be removed b\’ anv 
ex})ansi(jn of our so-called political rij^hls and |>rivilei;es. Suc h exj)an- 
sion will, necc'ssai il y, mean i^reaten* co-operation and closer partiiership 
with the present capitalistic and socialistic administration \\) the 
country. It will not chanot; the capitalistic character of the Govern- 
ment or alter its polic)' of slatt*-socialism. This br-int;' so, tlic expan- 
sion of so-called political franchise will s[)ell only an increased nu nace 
to the true nationalist ideal amon^ us. 


The Right Nationalist 
Policy. 


between the ndcus and 


So lai’ as our present political life is con- 
cerned, the only rij^ht [jolic)’ and attitude of 
ibe Indian Nationalist must, to my mind, be 
wliat is called /dissrr^ Jnirc. I bis poliev is 
forc ed u})on us b\‘ the conflict of civilisations 
the ruled in this countrw In view of this 


conflict, it is essential that, for tlm preserxation of the intet^rity 
of our own thoiy^ht and culture and for securing to our |)eople siifhcient 
tVcc'dom to their own wax', followiiyt^' the trends of their 

own special historx' and evolution, \xithout l»einy overwhelnu'd bx' 
anv alien influences, - the- activities of tlu' (h)vernment should be restrict- 


ed, as far as jjossible, ,to the discharge of tlieir i)iimary I unctions onlxu 
And in this the (lovernment must luixe oui* whole-hearted su[)[)ort. 
d'he prt'servation of peace and older is tlie primary fum tion of everx' 
Stale. J he failure of an\ (nixernment t<j elfiL'ientlx' (ii>chaiy>e this func- 


tion spells anarch)', and leads ultimately to the break-u[> of the social 
01 ganisaticjn. It im^ans, [)ract icallx', the i ebarbai isation of luimanitx*. 
Ihere is absolutely no excime, therelore, for any comiiuinitx’ to wan- 
tonlv obstruct the discharge of this primarv function bx the Govern- 
ment infder which they may have to live. No considcraticjns regarding 
the* character of their state-constit ution, — wht ther it is autocratic or 


democratic, — or concerning the nationalitx' (d the person or persons in 
whom the state-authority may be vested for tile time being, — whether 
they are foreigners or of the people, — no considerations of this kind 
can absolve them of their paramount obligaiion to iielp their Govern- 
ment in tlie efficient discharge of this [irimary function. To deny 
this obligation is nut Nationalism, but Anarchism, dhere are occasions 
when partictilar measures of a Government may hav^e to be resolutely 
opposed* There are circumstances which, in the opinion of some politi- 
cal philosophers, even justify open revolt, provided it has the practical 
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sanction of the Zi^ho/c nation. l^olitical phiIosoj)hy rccoL^nises all tht^se 
in extreme cases. Hut no philosophy, except that of anarchism — which 
is the ultimate loj^ic of (*verv form of absolute indi vid ualisni, such as 
ilominaled the social philosojihy of hbiropt* for the <^reater part of tht^ 
<‘i<^hteentli and tho nitieteentli cent m ies, -luis an\ [>lea or justification 
for any j)eople to dtdiberatelv' obstruc t the tlischar^e of the priinarx' 
functions of the State bv- the: Governmcait estaljlished ajnonq^ 
them. And as no (iovernnunt c;an exist an\o\lieie unless it is 
generally acce[)table to the peo[)le w hom it rules, — except wdiere they 
art‘ kept in absolute physical sul>jection b\- sheer force of su[>e]ior 
numbers, — an>’ attem|)t on the part of a smrdl minority to })aral\se 
tile machinery of the; Admit. ist rat ion 1 )\ a camjiaign of secret assassina- 
tions or organised lawlessness, is not merel\- an attack on the (iovern- 
ment, but ujion Society itscjlf. It is the worst conce ivalile form of 
t\’ ranny ; because* it really mrans an atlemj:>t on the part of a small 
and im[:)atient minority to force the majority of their people* into a 
positieju which the v are ne ither wdlling nor prt^pared to fac e. 

in times of abnormal extitement eNcn 
A Suicidal Propaganda. noble nu*n sometimes lenci themselves to 

ignoble* acts, wliich tbev sincerelx* regret or 
re[)ent afterwards. It happened among ns also. I'he x’oung im n who start- 
ed tins campaign of terrorism in 1907- ipoS, and w ho are doing penatue 
for their acts now in the .Andamans, wa re onl\’ misguided. l>ut not dc‘void 
of either intcdliga-ncc* or conscience. Theirs was an act of madnc*ss. 
They never incited ne urotic youths fiy se c ret c irculars to sac rifice^ tlieir 
lives, while thex* tlu*msc*l\es xveie safe out of harm’s w’a\'. d'he-x* did 
not cherish the fatuous folly (T securing “ind* j>endtmce'" for their country 
hv a campaign of secret assassinations. I kiu*\\ one or two of those* 
)'Oung men pc rsonallx* and intimatel} . 1 know thex* x\ ere as tender as a 

woman, incajialile of causing wanton ])ain to man or beast. ** It was a 
passing frenzy that possc*ss<*d their spirit. Idiose xvho are plan idng secret 
murders and organising so called political dacoities, may apjjeal in tlieir 
name but are not macle of their stuff. They hax^e caught a few catch- 
phrases and have learnt to c (>py a few im[)assioncd e.xhortalions, that is 
all. rids, and their hittc*r hatred of the Ibitisli Government and the 
Britisii peophg are their only stoek-imtrade. And I have no hesitation 
iti saying that the.se men, whatever their number, xvho fro.n the saft*ty of 
their hiding arc trying to keep up this anarchical campaign in the coun- 
try, when all parties are sci sincerely anxious to discover some rationa 
and [peaceful settlement of the vital issues of our present and future 
politic^.! life, are the xvorst enemies of Indian Nationalism. 
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Both their ideal and their inspiration are 
European not European, and not Indian, Political inde- 

Indian. pendence, they declare, is their ideal-end. 

But this so-called political independence is a 
fundanientall y foreign conci'pt. It is, as I have often tried to point out, 
a negative soinethiiig, an essentially anti-social idea. It is associated 
with the European doctrine of Rights, which, as Maz/ini rightly de- 
clared, is a formula of resistance, and not a [)rinciple of reconciliation. 
Association, not isolation j co-operation, not competition; socialism; 
in the highest and truest sense of the term and not merely what it is 
understood by the followers of Mar.N, — this socialism, and not indivi- 
dualism ; duty, and not right — these are the rudimentary concepts of 
our Social and political philosophy. These are the fundamental ideas 
of Indian Nationalism, (3ur ^‘individuality” as a people is based upon 
these distinctive notes or marks of our thought and evolution. These 
are the |3rimary factors of our differentiation from other nations of the 
world. Humanity needs these larger social concepts, to be able to work 
up tlie next higher social syntliesis. rhey are our moral title to live as 
a nation. Europe is groping after these. For us to seek isolation in the 
name of inde[)encience ; to seek srdfisli competitions wjih other nations, 
under pretence of furthering our national interests ; to set up individua- 
lism in place of collectivism as the triu* social goal ; or give preference 
to a narrow and selfish^ a competing and ftgluing nationalism, over the 
broader, altruistic, lunnanitarian ideal of co-operative internationalism 
and universal federation, — is really to strangle, with our own hands, 
that very Nationalism, to which so many of us are ever ready to swear 
(leatliless allegiance. If we are to preserve tlie distinctive character of 
our thought and culture, wc must perpetually keep, AUTONOMY as 
distinguished from I N OKPKNDKNCK, as our ideal political end. 

In fact, Svaraj, the accepted political ideal 

• of the Indian Nationalists does not connote 

Independence . i, , • j j 

the same thing as what is called “independ- 

Autonomy. ence” in English. The correct rendering of 

Svaraj is autonomy and not independence. 
Autonomy is a positive, while independence is a negative, concept. 
Independence means isolation. Autonomy implies no necessary sever- 
ance of outside connections or associations. Nationalism implies that, 
collectively, we, the composite Indian community, are a distinct, and 
individual .social organism ; and as such, wc have a distinct end unto 
c^urselves and a specific law of our own National Being, through which 
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means the act and the power of living according to one’s own law, it is 
a legitimate nationalist ideal. For nationality implies that we have a 
special character, a distinct individuality of our own ; a law of our 
being, by submitting to which alone we can perfect and realise our 
collective life It is just for this reason that national autonoin\' is an 
absolute condition-precedent of the pursuit and realisation of the 
nationalist ideal. And we must deprecate, by every means in our 
power, this spirit of bitter antagonism to the British Go\ ernment and 
the British people, which some people seem to mistake for an ardent 
devotion to the nationalist cause, for the vei*)’ simple and sufficient 
reason that it has an inevitable tendency to lower our o\\ n ideals, 
confuse our thought, blur our vision of the Mother, in a word to 
simultaneously denationalise and dehumanise us. For anger is not 
merely secret murder, it is also incipient insanit 3 ^ And hatred ulti- 
matelv, like ev^er^^ other evdl in God’s world, de feats its ow n purpose. 
Cherished and inveterate hatred, by a strange [^s^'chological law, leads 
to the possession of the hater b)' the inner spirit of the ver\ thing or 
person he hates. This is being proved before our verv' e\es. d heir 
bitter liatred of Kuro[>e is visibl^^ Kuropcanisi ng the inner soul of nun\y 
of our people. This passionate antagoinsm towards the liritisli Govern- 
ment, inevitably leads to a constant contemplation of their evil -side. 
And no man can ever tind his own gt>od bv' hxing his mind tonstanll)' 
upon the evils that another may have in him. Tkis insensate antipatliv 
towards the Ihitish Gevernment really’ leaxes us little time to think out 
our own problems soberly or recognise otar present dutv corrcctlv’. The 
frenzied vision of the misguided Indian patriot must inevifablv see onl\' 
the brute in the British ; and this vision of the brute in the British, by 
an unfailing psychological law, calls out not tlie God, but only the brute 
in him also. This conflict is, ill us, brutalising both [larties ecpiall}'. Cen- 
turies of moral aiid spiritual disciplines bad considerably* laid the brute 
ill us. But this political frenzy* by calling out the brute in our rulers is, 
in its rebound upon us, rebrutalising oi.r people also. It i^ striking at 
the very root of our “inch v iduality’’ as a people. .And it is just for 
these reasons that I liold that this bitter and unreasonable antipathy 
towards the British people is suicidal to the very spirit of Indian 
Nationalism, and should never, therefore, be indulged in or encouraged 
|jy those vybo are truly devoted to the nationalist cause in this countiyi 
All this may require some culture to understand and appreciate. 
But a little reflection will sliow liow this bitterne.ss is a very s6riou.4 
that political freedom, which seems to have obsessed 
th^ of a good many of our young liien.^ It is a very real danger tb 
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our political future. That future will no longer be settled by the 
issues of any conflict that may arise between India and England, but 

by the future developments of what may well 
The World-Situation. be rlc.scnbcd a.s the present world-situation. 

We may ignore that situation, but let us not 
fanc}’ that it ^^’ill ignore us. Three terrible combinations threaten to 
come into conflict with one another in the coming century. A world- 
wide confederacy of the white races is gradually being formed in 
Europe and America. Imperial I'ederation on the one side and the 
new diplomatic idea of what is called ‘Teace-and- Arbitration-Treaties” 
on the other, are clear signs ()f it. The practical ex'tinction of Turkey 
as a European Power, whatever immediate conflicts or complications 
may arise out of it, will gradual!}' bring about a situation which will be 
settled in no other way, exct^})t through a treaty of peace and arbitration 
am(/ng the various Powers vitally interested in sfa/i/s qtwanfr 

in the Bosphorus, d'o tr\' to solve this more-than*a-century old problem 
of the l^osphorus in an\' other wa\’ would set all Europe ablaze, and even 
after an\' possible all-l^ur(»pean War, the settlement of it will have come 
through some clear and friendU’ undcrstaiKling between the European 
Powers in reaching w hich they will ver\’ likel\’ settle most of their other 
outstanding differences also. .And this w ill pave the way to the ultimate 


evolution of a Pan-European C'onfederacx'. Then, there is the possibility 
of a l*an- Islamic combination. 'Phe fall of Turkey does not, to my mind, 
destro}' but rather on the contrary most effectuallv' enhance the possibi- 
lities of this combination. To think that the fall of 'Purkey and the 
imminent partition of Persia w ill break the backbone of Pan-lslamism 
is to take a ver\’ superficial view' of the situation. The real strength of 
the Ikin- Islamic sentiment, and its menace to world-peace, never la}' in 
the political [)ower of the Mahomedan .States, — in their navv' or their 
arm}’. In these matters, Islam can never hope to aj^proach the 
Icuropea^i nations. The chief strength of Pan-lslamism lies in the 
so-called fanaticism of the Moslem populations of the world. The fall 
of Purke}’ ahd the [)artition of Persia, should it come about, will not 
•dla}’ but increase this danger a hundred-fold. In fact <^he.se pett}' 
and disorganised Mahomedan States were, from some points of view', 
not helps but rather a hindrance to the spread of l*an- Islamism. The}' 
diverted peoples’ thoughts from their own strength to that of the 
armies of these Moslem potentates. The dispersion of these armies, wall 
intensify the .sense of communal wrong on the one side and strengthen 
the determination of the to avenge that wTong. hanaticism is 
stronger than guns; and popular upheaval spread over wade latitudes 
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more invincible than trained army corps. Nothing short of a Pan- 
Kuropean combination will be able t(> successfully face a w'^orld-vvide 
Pan islamism, should it ever come into existence. 1 hirdly, there is 
the possibility of a Pan Mongolian Confederacy also. And I want my 
Nationalist frienfls to calmly ponder over these political possibilities 
and then see, wliich wa^’ the future of Inditin autonomy and tlie 
possibilities of Indian Nationalism actually lie. Of these three possible 
combinations, Pan-Kuropeanism will affect our future least of all, as 
long as tlie present Pritish connection continues. F*an-Islamism and 
Pari-Mongolianism offer the greatest menace to India’s future anci to 
the realisation of the dream of the Indian Nationalist. 

These three possibilities are before us. 
Most people, I think, would accept the first 
Pan-Europeanism. as even a probabilit}". I^uropean politics^ all 

the apparent international jealousies and 
enmities not withstanding, is distinctly' mov- 
ing towards some sort of a I^iii'Kuropean combination. Socialism is 
openly advocating a universal federation of labour, wliich means a federa- 
tion of the European people^ as distinguislied from tlieir present rulers, 
—the aristocracy and the bourgeoise. One of the professed aims of this 
federation of the world’s workers is to [)re\ ent war. Fhe ideii of an 
organised international strike among the working populations of 
belligerent countries, with a view to force the liands of those who make 
these wars, is already' openly discussed in tlic prominent organs of the 
Socialist body in both Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 
And it shows that the principle of arbitration will hav e to be adopted 
before long for the settlement of all international disputes among the 
nations of Europe. Treaties of ^irbitration and peace will, thus, 
be gradually^ formed w'ith one ajic^tlicr b^' the European powers ; 
and this wdll be the fore runner of a general European Confederacy nut 
only' with its authorised International Courts of Arbitrafion, but, 
by^ and b}', also w ith the other organs and instruments of a wide an<l 
complex federal relationship. The present century' wdll mark this new' 
development in modern world-politics and w'orld-civilisation. 

This Pan-European combination will be 
Pan-Islamism and Pan- ^ serious menace to the non-European 

Mongolianism. world. It will be bound to come into .serious 

conflict with both Pan- Islamism and Fan-Mon- 
golianism. If Europe can settle her internal 
jealousies betimes, .she will be able to d ormti ate easily both ^He 
Islarnic and the Monfrolian u'brfd. * Nothincr wiii -orevent ‘ 
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the parcelling out of the Moslem lands on the one side, and of China 
on the other. But that is not very likely. It will take, at least, as 
long a time for the European chancellories to forget their past jealousies 
and present rivalries, as it will take for China, now that she has awaken- 
ed from the sleep of ages, to put her own house in order and organise 
her le\ iathan strength to hold her own against all the world. The 
same thing is likely to happen in the Islamic world also; and the fall 
of Turkey in Europe will hasten this combination. It will not be an 
organised confederacy like that of China and Japan, but a far more 
dangerous, because more subtle, combination of the hearts of countless 
hords wiio hold nothing so dear, neither land nor life^ as iheir religion. 
And the real strength of this Pan- Islamic oiitl)urst will he in Egypt and 
India, where it will be safe from the crushing weight of the Pan-European 
confederacy, luigland will not allow her European confederates to 
interfere with her own domestic affairs ; such interference would break- 
up the Confederation at once. She will have to settle this Pan-lslamic 
{problem so far as it may affect her own dominions, herself. 

.And it is just here that our safety from 
Our Real Danger. this |)ossihle Pan-lMiropean Combination lies. 

Because of the British connection, India will 
have nothing to fear from any possible combination of the European 
Powers. The same is also true of E.gypt, though perhaps in a 
lesser degree. Our real menace will come not from Europe buT 
from Asia, not from Pan-Europeanisin but from Pan Islamism 
and Pan Mongoiianism. These dangers are, however, common, 
both to India and Fgypt and Great Britain. To jirovide against it, 
(jreat Britain will have to find and work out a satisfactory and 
permanent settlement of the Indian and tlie Egyptian problem, and we, 
on our part, will have also to come to some rational compromise with 
her. British statesmanship must recognise tlie urgent an<i absolulh 
need of*fully satisfs ing the demands of Indian and P.gyptian Nation- 
alism, and India and Eg\'pt siiall have t<) frankly accept the British 
connection,— which is different from British subjection — as a necessary 
condition of their national life and freedom. lo waiitonly seek to 
break up this connection, while it will only Imrt Great Britain, may 
positively kill every chance and possibility of eitlier Indian or Egyptian 
Nalibnali.sm ever realising itself. " 

Inditm Nationalism, in any case, has, I 
Ottr True Safety. think, really no fear of being permanently 

^ ^ - ojjpostd ort^rippled by Great Britain. On 

thi al'One offer it effective 
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protection against both the Pan-Isla«nic and the Pan- Mongolian 
menace. As long as we had to consider Great Britain alone or any other 
Eurof>ean Power, for the matter of that, while thinking of the future of 
Indian Nationalism, the problem was comparatively simple and easy. 
But now we ha\ e to tliink of China on the one hand, and of the new 
Pan-Islamic danger on the other. I'he sixty millions of Mahomedans 
in I ndia, if inspired \%ith Pan-Islamic aspirations, joinrd to the Islamic' 
principaliti<"S and y>owers that stand l>olh to our West and our North- 
West, may easily put an end to all our nationalist aspirations, almost 
at any tnoment, if the present British connection he severed. The 
four hundred millions of the Chinese Empire cannot oidy easily gain a 
footing in India, hut oiu e tliat footin g is gained, t Itev’ ai e t he on ly pe ople 
under the sun wlio can hold us dow n b\’ slieer superior pln sic al force. 
There is no other [>eopie who can do this. This awakening of C'hina 
is, thetefore, a very serious menace, in the [>rcsent condition of our 
country, without an organised and trained arm\' and a [>owerful navy 
of our own — to the maint<-nancc of any isc>lated, though sovereign, in- 
dependence of the Indian people. Even if we arc able to gain it, we shall 
never be able to keep it, in the face of this Pan-Islamic and Pan-Mongn- 
lian menace And when one considers these terrible possibilities of the 
world-situation as it is slowly evolving before our ex es, one is forced to 
recognise the absolute need of keeping up the British connec tion in 
the interest of Indian Nationalism itself, for thc' very simple 
and sufficient reason tliat il>ere is absolutely mucli greater chance of 
this Nationalism fully realising itself with rather than without this 
connection 


India and Britain : 
Community of Interests. 

the British Imperialism 


In fact as it is to the intc'rest of Indian 
Nationalism to seek to per}>etuate llie British 
connection, so it is ecjually to the interest of 
itself to l»el[) and foster the spirit of ‘Nation- 


alism both in India and in Egypt, and to co-ordinate these gretit forces 


with those of Great Britain and her domii>ions. For it shoedd ht' 


clearly realised hat the real strength of tliis new Pan Islamic idea 
comes not half so much, if it c'omes at all, from its.r.eligious devotion as 
from the sense of the political servitude of Egy ptian^^and Indian Malio- 
medans and of lie political impotence of the so-.c^lied independent 
Mcjslem states. Indeed, the backbone of Pan-Islamism is not in Persia 
or Afghanistan, miicli less in Algeria or Abyssinia, but in India and 
Egypt. It is the strongest among Egyptian Nationalists and Indian 
Moslems. And if the legitimate aspirations of these two sections 
‘of the Mahornedan A«?orld, to take their dqe; sjiare in , present-*d^ 
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kvorld-politics, can be reasonably satisfied within the British 
I'.inpire, the Ban -Islamic menace may be reduced almost to a 
^anishin^; point. In her own interc*sl, therefore, Great Britain will 
have, before lonjj, to come to terms vvitli I'A^yptian Nationalism on the 
one side, and cure tlie conceit of s(‘paiatt* political interests and superior 
political claims of the Indian Mahomedans on lh(‘ other, and lead 
the Indian Moslems to recoj^nise that their future is absolutely 
hound up with that of the larger, but composite Indian Nation, d'his 
is the ( 3 nly remed\’ ai^ainst the Pan-Islamic memu e, so far as it affects 
Lireat Britain ; and it affects Great Britain more seriously and intimately 
than any other European Bowser. Nationalism, both in India and 
is the only antidote a^ain^t I ^ni- Islamism, so far as the British 
Empire is concerned. Lord Curzon did not understand it. Lord Minto 
could not realise it. But the far-sii^hted statesmanship of Lord Hardinge 
has clearl)' seized, it se(*ms to me, this fundamental fact. And his 
lordship’s policy’ has been largeU shajjcd by a recognition of it. 
Nationalism is also the only protection of (L'cat Btitain’s interests in 
India against any jiossible menace from C hina. I he moment British 
policy in India makes its |)eace with the ideals and aspirations of the 
Indian Nationalists, the C hinese menace too will be reduced to a vanish- 
ing point. With the peo[)le of India at her hack (beat Britain can 
<1efy the wdiole world ; without their moral support she will be at the 
merc\' of the weakest ot her enemies. And to secure this nu>ral sup- 
j)ort, British polic\’ w ill have to make room for the fullest realisation of 
our nationalist ideal. Lord Hardinge und^ rstancL it. The authorities 
at W hite Hall are also more or less conscious of it. Fhe King’s visit 
proves it. I'he re[)eal of the Bartition of lEmgal confirms it. This 
i> the oiily’ reasonable meaning and intei pretation of Lord Hardinges 
memorable Despatch of .August 191 1. .And in view of all this, it seems 
to me an act of suicidal folly’ on the part of any one who really cares 
for the future of Indian Nationalism, even as a mere |)ohtical ideal, to 
keep up the old attitude of bitter and uncompromising opposition to the 
Government. 

In fact an}’ hitter and unreasonable alita- 
Indian Autonomy and gonism to the British connection will, it seems 

British Imperialism. to me, be the greatest menace, under existing 

conditions, to our political future. For, the 
gradiial evolution of some soi l selfish rule in India is far more likely wdth 
tlie continuance of the Brili.sh connection than without it. in the first place, 
we must not forget the fact that the present British rule in India, how- 
ever autocratic and irresponsible it may just now be, is fealiy based, not 
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upon the superior physical strength of the rulers, but upon the suffer- 
ance of the ruled. Tlie people of India have so far acquiesced in this 
rule, and it is therefore that it is with us. This fact is our greatest 
strength. It is our greatest strength because it makes the problem 
of national autonomy in British India an essentially' psychological 
})roblem. We wish to be ruled by' Kngland ; therefore Kngland rules 
rules us so easilv. This is the secret ot the government of three hundred 
millions of people by' about one hundred thousand Britishers, civil and 
military, officers and men, all told. How to maintain this quiet acquies- 
cence of the people to their rule, has been the one ever-present thought 
in the minds of British statesmen. British statesmanship has, therefore, 
beeJi always anxious at least to apparentl\’ reconcile British rule to 
the wishes and se ntiments of the people. It was seen immediately' 
after the Mutiny, in the spirit and wording of the Queen’s f^roclamation. 
It was seen during the Administration of Lord Ripon, who, coming after 
Lord Lytton who had somewhat estranged and irritated the educated 
middle classes, took every' means in his power to rally tht ni around 
his GovernmeiU. We have seen it, more recently’, in the "‘Reforms” 
of Lord Murley ; and finally, in the repeal of the Bengal Partition. 
Irresponsible scribes may' talk of the sw'ord. Unimaginative adminis- 
trators may prescribe repression We are pretty' familiar with all this 
follv. But responsible statesmen know that India was not won by’ the 
sw'ord, is not ruled by' the sw'ord, and can never bq kept by the sword. 
The idea is phy sically preposterous. d he very' talk of it only' betray s 
the antics of the panic- struck bully'. And it is upon the physical prepos- 
leroiisness of this idea, that our faith in the absolute certainty' of an 
orderly, a peaceful, and evolutionary expansion of popular political 
freedom in India, is based. The imperious necessity' which inspired the 
Queen’s Proclamation in 1858; whicli, subsequently, led to tlie formula- 
tion of Lord Ripon’s scheme of so-called Local-Self-Governmcnt ; w hich 
brought about the reform and expansion of Indian Legislattires, by 
Lord Cross’s India Councils Act; which pushed Sir K. G. Gupta into the 
Secretary of State’s Council and Mr. S. P. Sinha into the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy ; which prompted Lord Mot ley ’s “Reforms” and 
led to the Repeal oi the Bengal Partition ; — the imperious need which 
helped to bring about all these, will gradually bring about a real 
reconciliation between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism. 
It will be bound to lead to a federation of the British Plmpire, in which 
India and Egypt shall he equal co-partners with Great Britain and 
Ireland and the British Dominions over-seas,- — a E'eder^tic^ will 

to all these federated 
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and self-evolution, without breaking up their federal relation of co- 
ordination and co-operation with the empire as a whole on the one 
side, and witli its other parts on the other. This Iinp(‘rial Federation 
is Britain’s imperious necessity. It should be our considered ideal. 
Great Britain, to maintain her own position as a great world-empire, 
must do everything in her power to keep India to herself. And the 
only way to do it is to reconcile her own inti^rests with those of the 
Indian people. India’s desiie for self-rule will have to be satisfied. And 
the only reconciliation hetwt en England and India is possible in 
a sclunne of real Imperial h'ederation. For the freedom of the parts 
in the unity of the whole, is of the very essence of the E'ederal idea, 
(jreat Britain in lurr own larger self-interest will have to gradually 
work up this ETderation. India, in her own interest, to secure her own 
national autonomy', shall have equally^ to work for this I'ederation. This 
way lies her only safety’ from any possible complications of either 
Fan Islamism or Fan- Mongolianism. d'his is what every Indian 
Nationalist must clearly realise. Nationalism in India has no other 
future before it. In its own interest, Indian Nationalism must seek to 
keep up the British connection. Ideally, E'ederalism is a higher thing 
than Nationalism. Fracticall)’, federations do not grow to order, but 
gradually evolve out ol the c-xisting relations of different peoples. Why 
seek federation with Britain, and not with China or Japan f — is, there- 
fore, a foolish question. W'e cannot seek federation with China or Japan 
for the simple reason that there is, at present, no basis for it. There 
are no historical conditions or possibilities that force the new relation 
upon both India ami China or India and Japan. In the next place, 
there can be no federation between an independent and sovereign state 
on the one side and a de[)endt‘ncy of another state on the other. But 
the federal relation can naturally and easily be worked up between a 
Sovereign State and its C'olonies and dependencies. It fact, in our time 
this is the only way to preserve the integrit)' of e.xtensive world-empires. 
And these are the reasons that compel us to seek federation with 
Great Britain instead of with China, Japan, or any other country’. This 
is the easiest and the most reasonable thing for us to do, with a view to 
realise the highest Nationalist Ideal. And I strongly^ deprecate the spirit 
of bitter antagonism to the British connection which seems to have 
obsessed some of our people, because it threatens to seriously hinder 
this natural evolution. It is this bitterness which lends silent support to 
fhe propaganda of political violence in the country. This anarchical pro- 
paganda finds excuse for bureaucratic repre.ssions. 1 hese repressions, 
th their turn, increase and deepen popular discontenq and make active 
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revolutionaries of those, especially among the youthful and the most 
impressionable section of the community, vvlio had bt.‘fore been (jiily 
indifferent spectators of this degrading conflict. This propaganda t>f 
crime and this policy of repression, which, the very secrecy of the 
criminal propaganda forces to he more or less indisci inline te in its 
application, — these two acting and reacting upon each other, are con- 
tinually increasing this spirit of bitterness in the conununily. And 
no Indian Nationalist, who has any appreciation eiihcr of the true 
Nationalist Ideal or of the fearful possibilities of the pit sent world- 
situation, can afford to allow this bitterness to grow in the country. 
Tor unless we are able to induce a more sober and reasonable attitude 
in our people, any outside enemy' of haigland, either Mongol or 
Moslem, may' take advantage of this growing unrest and simultaneously’ 
.sever Britain’s connection with India and kill India’s hope of national 
autonomy’. To combat the unreasonable excesses of the; pr< sent unrest 
in India is, therefore, the common duty of the Indian (jovernment 
and the Indiaii Nationalist. 

Unfortunately, howe ver, there has so far 
Lord Hardinge’s been very little real co-operation between the 

Difficulty. Government and the leaders of the people 

in a matter of such vital moment to botlu 
There is as yet very’ little basis of it. 'Fhe very' first condition of this 
co-operation is a frank and unreserved acce[)tauce^ hv the Government 
of the Ideal of an lm[>erial Tederatioft in which India shall be a free 
and equal [partner with Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Colonies. 
We kiiow' tiiat tlie actual working out of this ideal will take consider- 
able time. Both parties will have to be educated in tiie idea, and 
trained by practice for the due and efficient discharge of the ultimate 
federal functions. We do not demand an immediate formation of a 
Federal Constitution. It would be foolish to desire it. But we may 
well demand an assurance from the responsible M inisters •of King 
George that they frankly' accept tliis as the ultimate- goal of the Imperial 
Policy of Great Britain. Cord llardinge suggested it in lus Despatch. 
But Lord Crewe repudiated it in Parliament. This was a very' unwise 
tiling to do. Ot course, the late of nations ;s not determined by' roy al 
pledges and promises, or by the despatches and pronouncements of 
particular statesmen or administrators. Public f^olicies, though enun- 
ciated by politicians and administrators, are really formed by actual 
pressure of hi.storic or economic situations. I set con.siderable value 
upon Lord Hardinge’s Despatch because 1 see at the back it a clear 
CQUiicioasuess of the world-situation ai? it /ih slowly but uiiJHistakably 
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evolving before us. The value of that Despatch lies in the fact that it 
takes silent note of the rejuvenescence of China, the birth of Pan-Islam, 
the needs of a closer and formal union between Great Britain and the 
Pritisli Colonies, and the quickening of a new life in India itself and 
tl\e consequent presence among us of the ‘ Unrest” which represents 
really the “growing-pains” of our teeming multitudes. The statesmanly 
policy shadowed in Lord llardinge’s I^espatch has grown out of a sober 
( onsidcration of all these various forces. His lordship honestly believes 
that his policy will be for the good of India. But if these forces dis- 
appear altogether from the present Indian and world-situation, his 
policy will also lose inevitably its realit\’. Lord HardingeVs Des- 

|)atcli may then go the way of the earlier documents of the British 
(iovernment concerning the ideals or the methods of their Indian 
Admin istratirui ; though it will not impugn his lordship’s sincerit)% 
or disprove his good will towards India. Fhiblic policies are not the 
result of personal feelings^ but are controlled by’ inexorable historic 
needs I h(‘re is, however, very little chance of these needs disappear- 
ing from modern u'orhl-polit ics altogether. And because of the 
reasonable certainty of these various forces persisting for many y’ears to 
come, that 1 think, a frank and unreserved acceptance of the Federal 
Ideal tor India also, on the same lines in which it is being gradually^ 
accepted tor the Overseas Dominions of Great Britain, will have a very 
healtliv effect upon tjte Indian mind, aiwl clear the ground for that 
mutual confidence and co operation between th.e Government and the 
people without which the present situation can never be saved. 
It seems to me that Lord Hardinge is not unwilling to declare 
this ideal and thus rallv the sober and saner Nationalist senti- 
ments in the country around his Indian policy. But his difficulty is 
with iiisofficial superiors on tlie one side, and with his own country- 
men in India on the other. Lord Morley is still the force behind the 
India ORire in London ; and lie is a cliild of the middle nineteenth 
century'. His lordship s social and j^olitical philosophy mov'es still in 
the grooves of the old and attenuated British Liberalism of Gladstone 
and Bright. His lordship has no acquaintance with our culture and 
character, except what he lias made through books written by men who 
themselves understood us less. He has, therefore, no appreciation of 
tbe Indian F^roblem. Lord Crewe’s last word is that the future of India 
on the knees of the gods and we must leave it there, and rest content 
with doing the day’s work during the day. It is not possible for such 
lazy and improvident statesmanship to offer any lasting .solution* of so 
complex and far-teac?h>ng a probJeni as that which faces the Govern- 
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meht of India to-day. With the possible* e*xteption of Lord Haldane, 
I doubt if there is any prominent Minister in Kngland now, who under- 
stands or appreciates the sit^nifica nee of I^ord Hardin Indian polic\\ 

Xhere is ihuch less understandinc^ of it in l::dia, ainon^ those upon 
whom every Viceroy has, of necessit\’, to depend for the due execution 
of his ideas. They do not seem to understand \\ hat Hord 1 lardin^e’s 
policy means l3oth to their own count r\’ anti to India. In fact such 
statesmanly ^rasp of complex political issiu s are not found in the per- 
manent officials in any country. They sj)<:‘nd their lives workinqr out the 
details of tlie Administration which the\* serv e ; and have neither the 
lime nor the training^ to recognise lar^e principles or understand broad 
and far-reaching fiolicies. In other cc)untries, permanent officials are care- 
fully kept in their places, and are not permitted to meddle w ith public 
policy or play at state craft. The Indian Civil Service is, perhaps, 
the only body under thtr sun, whicli claims this ri^ht .and enjo\'s this 
privilege to a very appreciable t*xtenl. 'I'heia* aia*, undoubtedl) , men 
of very superior intellectual calibre among litdian civilians, who have 
got the making not tinb' of the successful administrator but even of 
the capable statesman in them. Rut their number is, naturally', very 
small j while the traditions of the servict* to which they belong, and 
the loyalty to their class which, almost from the birth of this servit e, 
* has been demanded of every Indian Civilian as a great public virtue, 
make it very difficult for even these few men to^ R^t out of the old 
grooves of thinking, and take any^ broad and original view of the growl- 
ing and clianging complexities of the situation in India. 'bhe social 
atmosphere in w’hich they live is also unfavourable to the grow :h of 
high statesmanly qualities in them. And it is they" to whom tiie 
Indian \ iceroy, coming to rule a country of which he had little or no 
previous experience, has necessarily to look fur help and guidance. 
The Viceroy comes fi)r five ym.ars and goes away' just when, per- 
hap.s, he begins to feel his ground a little^ while these peVmanent 
officials remain to impart their knowledge .and their prejudices both, 
to the nt.’vv ruler. Kven Viceroy’s are men, and have llie common 
weakness of all conscientious men not to go against larger experience 
and expert counsel. l^ord Hardinge’s first difficulty’ is that neither the 
British Ministry nor the Indian Civil Service, as a hodv’, iiave a clear 
grasp of the Indian situation. 

On the other hand, his lordship has, I am afraid, so far received 
but little help from those who are accepted as leaders of Indian 
opinion, in this matter. Tlie Indian National Congress, which has 
still the ear of the British bourgeoise, as the spokesrn^H bf e<}ucatecl 
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India, lias done so far practically nothing to clarify public opinion in 
these matters. Frankly speaking, the Congress has not been renowned 

for very clear thinking. With very rare 
exceptions, llu* pronouncements of the 


The Cong^ress Ideal : 
Confusion of Thought. 


Congress iiave been maiked more by perfervid 
repetitions of the catch phrases of English 


politicians than by any original analysis of 


Indian life and thought or an\’ direc t knowledge of Indian conditions. 


The arginncMits of the (Congress have been inspired by the political 
philoso|)h)' of European Democracy and have been based almost 
exclusivel}' upon the l^lue- Hooks of the bidian (lovernment. 1 he Con- 
gress^ during the last t\vent\’ seven years of its life, has not collected, 
lam afraid; one scrap of original information, regarding either the 
economic condition of the people, or how their life and evolution are 
affected bv the current methods of Ihiti.^li Administration of tlie 


countrv. The Coipgress platform has only been resonant all tliese 
)'ears either with ofiicial cpiotations or patriotic declamations. The 
inevitable result has, therefore, l)een only increased antagonism to the 
policy and measure's ol the (jovernment, without any clear thinking of 
the actual itic's of our situation or an\’ definite polic\’ or programme of 
our own. It is, tlimr fore, that theia* has, so far, been but litt'e real 


appreciation of Lord Hardinge's Indian poliev in Congress circles. 
Tile Old) thing that the ( ongiess leaders seem to ha\’e recognised in 
this poliev is its s\’inpath\' and leniency. The\’ are thankful to Lord 
Hardinge for llie rejieal of tlm Hartiiion, and the slight relaxation ol the 
rigours of the Minto n'oiiue. In a vague wa\g some of them have re- 
cognised the value of th(' |>(dic\ of ‘ Ero\ incial Autonomx ’’ enunciated in 


his lordship’s Despatch. lEit b w ( ougrt ss leaders have given so far, 
any conviiiciiig proof of their ap[)reciati(>n of the far-seeing statesman- 
ship of lliat memorable jHihlit document. Dn the ermtrary, the very 
commendation of the C’ongress-leaders of J.ord Ilardiugess Despatch, as 


a proof of the acceptance of the ideal ot Self-Cdovernment by the (jovern- 
ment, as the" regulating princiide (_>f IH'itish Administration in India, 
has lent su[)[)ort to the ojiponents of his hudsliip’s policy, both in India 
and England. I he Anglo- 1 ndian ,1b ess. especially, in *Hengal, smarting 
under a sense of wrong which the removal of the Caj)ital from Calcutta 
inflicted on them, condemned tlie Despatch as offering a false and 
dangerous ideal to the Indian politician. 1 he British Press, and even 
responsible Ministers of State in England^ found it easy to opeidy re- 
pudiate the interpretation that India put on Lord Hardinges Despatch, 
becaqse of the qUer impossibility of the realisation of the declared ideal 
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of the Congress, without practically sacrificing every British interest in 
India. This so-called Colonial-ideal, which forms the very first article 
of the Congress- creed, is a false ideal for India. Kither we understand 
its falsehood, and use* it only as a cover for somt* thing more substantial 
and fundamental, which we have not the courage to proclaim ; or we 
do not know and understand what the Ct)lonial relation implies and 
actuallv is, and have set it up simply to save the face of the Congress, 
which could not, for obvious considerations, accept the more inspiring 
cry of Swaraj. In either case, this so-called Congi t ss-ideal stands 
self-condemned. The Colonial relation is based upon racial imit\'. 
The self-governing Colonies are iittathed to Great Britair^ by [>ure 
sentimentalities in some cases, and b\’ considt^rat i< )ns of pure self interest 
in others. So long Great Ibitain offered protection to the C olonies by 
her naval and military resources. So long the Colonies needed also 
very little* actual protec tion frc:>m tlie Mother-Cr)un tr^^ But still, tile 
moral support was there, and tliat was all that the Colonies recpiired in 
tile past. But recent de velop nents in w orld-polii ics have been 
creating new and real needs of self-protection for the British Colonies. 
.Australia stands in mortal fear of Japan and C hina ; w hile tlie grow ing 
naval strength of the Cfontinental Powers has c realed ne rvousness in 
all the British Cedonies, that are exposed to the sea, and have no na\'\" 
of their ow'n to protect their extensive sea hoards, which in the event of 
a Continental War, will be at the mercy of Gr^at Britain’s enemies. 
And with this new^ consciousness of danger, there is also a. correspond- 
ind anxiety in all the (J'olonies to build Dreadnauglits and contribute to 
the Naval strength of the Ifmpire. Tiiest* developments will demand, 
by and by, the building up of a formal Constitution for the Briti-h 
Kmpire, the different members of w hich hang together \ ery loosel)’ now, 
by mere sentimentalities. And if the present loose relatioii cannot 
possibly subsist for long between Great Britain and her C'olonies, htjsv 
can it be set up as a permanent ideal of her relation with a Dependency 
like that of India. We have nrithing in common with Great Britain, 
neither race, nor religion, nor language, nor literature, nor tradition, 
nor history. The things that inspire British patriotism, and evoke the 
devotion of the British Colonials to the British Kmpire, have i'»o appeal 
for us. The British Colonies are, to all intents and purposes, so many 
sovereign states, that have, in their own self-interest, hitherto imposed 
certain limitations, more or less formal, upon themselve.s in return for 
the real prestige and the protection which the British connection gives 
them. Neither tin's prestige nor this protection wilt be a condition 
of the political existence of a self-governing India* arid consequently. 
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colonial self-government cannot mean the same thing in India, as it 
means in Australia, or Canada, or even in South Africa. Anglos 
Indian publicists and I^ritish statesmen have every force of logic and 
statesmanship on their side, when they condemn this Congress-ideal of 
colonial self-government as unreal, and dangerous to their interest in 
India. To interpret Lord Hardinge’s ideal as shadow'ed in his Despatch 
of August 191 J, as the same as this ('ongress-ideal of self-government, 
is to convict his lordship either of rank folly or deliberate dishonestv. 
And Lord Crewe repudiated only this foolish interpretation of that 
Des[)atch. But neither I.ord Crewe, nor any other intelligent politician, 
with any percej^ition of the I ndian situation on the one hand, and the 
slowly evolving world-situation on the other, can so loftily dispose of the 
iiiter[)retation that Indian Nationalists have put upon Lord Hardinge’s 
Despatch. I he ultimate political ideal (or India can never be this so- 
called Colonial- Ideal. It should be, for the reasons indicated above, 
that ol isolated, sovereign, independence 'I'lie continuance of the 
British connection is a necessity, both idealiv and practically, for the 
lullest fultiilment ot the ideal of Indian Nationalism. It is as great and 
im[.)erious a necessity for our self-fulfillment under existing conditions, 
as national autonomy itself. And in a true aud real federation of the 
diftercnt members oi the Association, now known as the l^ritish Empire, 
there is the onl\’ |)()ssible ground of reconciliation bttween these two 
imperious needs of Indian Nationalism. .A federal constitution, with well- 
dctin<‘d rights and obligations ot the tedcrated states must first of all 
be formed, belore any real and sul:)stantial nuasure of self-government 
can be secured by 1 ndia “ w.iihiii the fdnpire.” The Ibitish Empire is 
visibly evolving towards tliis federal type. bhe final j)assage of the 
Irish Ilomr Kule Bill will be the first >tep ol a new reconstruction of 
the United Kingdom, upon a federal basis. Home-Rule in Wales and 
Scotland, each with a local Barliament of its own and an Executive 
subject to the authority of that I*arliament, will soon lollow the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule in Ireland. And this will lead to a reconstitu- 
tion of the ILitish J^arliament upon a federal basis, preceded, of course, 
by the establisluneiit of a local Barliament and a local Government for 
the English counties also. .All these developments will come about 
within tile life-time of a generati(jn. And when the time comes for the 
reconstitution of the British Parliament, upon a federal basis^ to meet the 
needs of the new developments in the United Kingdom, the British 
Colonies also will put in their demand for their proper place in the 
Iiuperiai Parliament. Liven the blind may see all tliis. And then will 
CQiije the Tyal crisis ia EngJaiid s relations with India. Will Inc|^ia be 
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left out of this Federation ? she be left out? Will it be possible, 

will it be safe, to leave her in her present ‘hlependent” position, to be 
lorded over not only by the F^ritishers, hut also by Colonials ? 

There are many things which India muy suffer, for “auld lang syne” — 
from Fnglishmen ; it is inconceivable that she w ill suffer the same things 
from the Australian c^r the Boer. India jiinst be given an equal place 
with the others, in the coming h^ederation of the British Kmpire. This 
must wdll admit of no excuse or apology l^ord Hardinge clearly fore- 
sees it- And his Sc heme of I^rovincial Autonomy is tlic tirst .‘-tep 
towards the training of Iiuiia for this coming federalism. His lordship 
knows that Provincial Autonomy can never be reconciled with Imperial 
Autocracy. Tlie growth of Provincial .Antonomy wdll inevitablv deve- 
lop Xatiiinal Autonomy ; which will be bound to seek and find 
org£inised expression in a tiulN PAderal Government for all-India. This 
is the inner meaning of the transfer of the Capital from Calcutta to 
iJelhi. this is the significance cjf the constitution of a new^ Province 
subject to the direct cc>ntroI of the Imperial Government, like that of 
the District of Columbia in which Washington is situated, in the United 
States of America. His lordship is not a reckless rhetorician. All 
his life has been spent in the silent atmosphere of modern diplomacy. 
His lordship has been trained to weigh ever^' word that he uses, before 
uttering it. Ht^ could not have, [jiossibly, referred to Washington, and 
Sydney and Torronto, in his Despatch, while discussing the question of 
the transfer of the Capital from Cah utta, without a full sense of tlieir 
significance. His lordship knows that he has to deal here with an 
educated community who know the value of t,hese words. His lordship 
would not use words tliat would sim[>ly ci'eate a false enthusiasm in the 
public mind. His referenctt to Washington, Forronto and Sydney is 
deliberate and caref ul ly-considered. His pronouncement concerning 
FTovincial Autonomy is equally deliberate and careful!) thought out. 
And all these indicate that his lordship wants to-lay down a (>ol!cy for 
the Government of India which will gradually evolve something like a 
United States of India in the country, and this, in turn, will form the 
basis of a real federation between India and Great Britian and Ireland and 
the Britisii Cedonies. This is how we read Lord Hardinge’s Despatch. 
This is the only rational interpretation of the policy which it indicates. 
Its supreme value lies in the fact that it offers a true synthesis of the 
Indian political situation, and provides a basis of perma^iient reconcilia- 
tion between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism. Our people 
should clearly understand and frankly recognise it. British statesnren 
iu England and British Administrators ii^re s\iould seize the inwardness 
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of this far-seeing statesmansliip and loyally support it. Anglo-Indian 
publicists should ponder over it, and accept it in their own interest. If 
all |)arties are once agreed upon this policy, mutual co-operation for fight- 
ing the criminal excesses of the j)resent unrest will not be difficult 
this is the only basis of any such co-operation. 1 here is none other. 


II. 

FIGHT AGAINST ANARCHISM. 


Anarchism in Europe 
and India. 


Kver since the discovery of the so-called 
bomb-conspiracy in Calcutta, in ipOcS, various 
means have been tried to stamp out this new 
torm of criminal propaganda in this country, 
but practically with little or no success. 
Judging tliese matters by the experience of Europe, there is even 
a tendency in many (juarters to accept these crimes as necessary evil 
of modern civilisation ; which may be watchfully provided against, but 
will never be entirely cured. Ihit I think as in many other things so in 
this also, it is not very wise to go by ICiropean ex[)erience. Human 
sensibilities being the same evc^ryw here, there* must, as a matter of course, 
be a fundamental unity in both tlie origin and the evolution of any 
special from of anti social malad}' that may appear in different countrieSi 
So far one must admit an affinity between the criminal propaganda of 
the Ivuropean and the Indian revolutiona'i}’. Hut at the same time, we 
cannot ignore the; verx^ vital difference that exists between the social 
conditioi}>i and the national cliaracters of ICurope and India. The 
European anarchist is, mostly, a city- man or a city-woman. Even 
Avh*bre they W(‘re born in distant villages, they joined the revolutionary 
gangs in city or ^suburVnan associations and tlius practically became 
city-people afterwards. City-life is more favourable to the formation 
of secret associations than village-life. In tlie city no one cares 
to cultivate any intimate acquaintance with his neighbours- least 
of all do people consciously keep watch over one another’s move- 
ments or activities. In our villages, particidarlv, everybody lives an 
open life. Everybody knows everything about Ins neighbour’s 
position Ai\d affairs, his thoughts and activities. In this respect, 
our rural life is different from whatever rural life there still is in 
Ettglitud oi* this freedoip of intercourse is not destroy Qcl 
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even by our rigid caste-system, except possibly in certain parts of 
Southern India. It is, in fact, deeply ingrained in our national char- 
acter ; and is not without its influence even upon our social life and 
relations in the cities. And this peculiarity of our social life and 
national character offers a much less favourable ground for the growth 
of secret revolutionary propaganda than what one finds in the West. 
And because it has so far been found impossible to stamp out criminal 
anarchism in Europe, it is no reason wh\’ it should not be stamped out 
here, in India. 

The history of the birth and grow tli of 
Anarchism criminal anarchism would he a highly inter- 

and csting and profitable stud\\ It would throw 

Idealism. considerable light upon manv an obscure 

problem of human psychology, especially 
upon criminal psy chology. I have neither the equipment nor the time 
to present this history' here. All that need be |>oinied out h^r my 
present purpose is that in its origin this anarchism is alway s associated 
with some lofty idealism, either patriotic or luimaniLarian or both. It is 
the protest of the oppressed against his oppressor, the revolt of the hel[j- 
les.s serf against his all-pow erful master. I his is why this anarchism has 
sometimes enlisted some of the noblest of men and women in its service. 
Even Mazzini, at first, joined the Carbonari. Hut his moral nature as 
well as liis intellectual instinct soon revolted against that secret sect. 
It haj)pcned in tlie case of many' another man of unselfish spirit and 
spotless character. But it does not always draw^ only such ptroplc. 
The instinctive criminal, the i7ioral wrecl'C, the greedy' voluptuary^, the 
selfish intriguer, all find here a powerful instrument and association for 
their criminal designs. It has been very' largely^ so in h>uro|)e, where the 
expansion of popular rights has practically' removed all honest ]>olitical 
or patriotic motive from tlie anarchist activities. People have already' 
commenced to entertain similar suspicions e\en regarding some, at least, 
of these frequent “political dacoities” that ar<‘ reported from various 
parts of the couutry here. Some of the.se may', possihlyq be actually' the 
work of political discontents ; but that tliey' are not responsible for all 
and every dacoity in the country, scenes also to be certain. 

To lay the i esponsihility of, all, or even ,a 
The Strength of The good number of the dacoities, said to b^ com- 

Anarohist Org^anisations in mitted by' armed and masked “Bhadrologues,” 

Ht the door of the political malcontents in 
this country, would be to credit ,thexn with a 
jlUiperical strength, and a wide-spread and disciplined secret 


The Streng^th of The 
Anarchist Org^anisations in 
India. 
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tion which no one who knows anythin" of oiir country, would 
accept as possible. It would he the merest afTectation to deny that 
there is still very deep and simmerin" discontent in the country. And 
this discontent leads many people even to secretly enjoy the discomfiture 
of the police, at tlie hands of a set of c lever men, who seem to fall down 
from the sky and havin" taken thm'r loot, to vam'sh again into empty 
space. riie masses nowhere take an)' long view of anything. Our 
masses also do not stop to think where tliese criminalities will finally 
land us all. Jo)!' the time, they see the daring, the resourcefulness, the 
(li.sci[dine, of these unkmnvn gangs, and admire these - and their innate 
dislike of th(‘ ways and character of the police, lends an element of spicy- 
ness to this admiration. 1 his is w hy nobody except those who may^ be 
direi'tly affected or threatened by these outrages, cares to discover the 
whereabouts of the criminals or hvlp the police in bringing them to law. 
1 he mere spiri: of adxcntuie, 1 think, draws a good man)' young men to 
tefuporar)’ assocdations with thesf^ bands. Iff remember aright, there 
are indications of these casual associations in the records of some of these 
dacoity cases also. these are matters of no moment, to the police or 
[>erhaps, the magistrac)', but they are of supreme value to the student of 
psychology and politics. 1'hey are most valuable to the statesman who 
has to grapple w ith these complex and dangerous situations. 

To fight this criminal propaganda suc- 
. cessfull)-, we must take heed of all these facts. 

Psychological Diagnosis ^ nuist clearly understand that these crimi- 

nals, — so far as they are really political mal- 
contents, — belong to a distinct class. They 
are men at least of some education, and [)os.sibly, some of them at least, 
w ith a good deal of noble impulse, however misguided it may be. As 
the successful and experienced physician examines not merely the 
diseased ^organs of his [)atient, hut perhaps with still greater care, he 
tries to find out the source whence the suffering organism draws its 


vitality, and. helps the |)atient to regain health and strength, by working 
Upon his health)’ organs ; even so the criminologist, in his attempt to 
treat any criminal, must not only examine his morbidities alone, but 
must seek and discover the healthier parts of his inner moral nature 
and use tliese parts as a fulcrum to raise the man’s whole character and 
cure him of his criminal propensities. Our criminal administrations fail 
so uniformly to reclaim the criminals, and so frequently^ increase the 
criminality of the community^ by their very attempt to cure it, simply^ 
because they do not work along this line. They take note of the acts of 
the criminal and the niotive.s of hn^ crime, but do not make any 
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accurate psychological examination and analysis , of the real genesis- of 
the crime or the previous history of the criminal. The^^ have com- 
menced to pay heed to these things in Knrope hut none, practically, so 
far here in India. But when societ) is threatened with apparently 
organised forms of lawlessness and violence like what we stand face to 
face with in India toda\% it becomes the positive duty of those respon- 
sible for the peace and g()od gove rnment of the country, in take note of 
all possible psychological considerations, and base whatever remedy they 
may propose for the social evil, upon them. Unfortunately however, 
Uord Minto and his advisers never approached this pic>blem from a 
psychological standp()int. d'hey onl) c onsidt red the brute in our 
youthful revolutionaries, hut paid no heed either no the man or to the 
God that was in tliem, as they' are in every other hun^an being. 

It was not their fault, hut, if anything, 

only their misfortune. Neither transcenden- 
Retributive and Remedial , , • 1 » • • • 1 

t.il logic nor transcencUmtal eitlncs has as v'et 

secured any v ital hold on ICuropean thoughts 

and ideas. The ordinary* Ivuropean, there- 
fore, finds it impossible to believe that a thing may be both true 
false at the same time, or that an action may he both good and bad 
simultaneously. This is, liovvever, ingrained in our very thoughts and 
sentiments. This is why our sages never care to figh.t false opinions, 
but allow these to drop off, like autumn leav'es, of themselves, in their 
own proper time; and our saints never hate or shun, or even care 
to inflict any external punishment either on men of evil temper or 
criminal habits or instincts. 1 hey see the good behind the evil, the 
shine behind the shadow ; and know ing tltat the race is, ultimatel}’, 
always and ab.soluttdy with the good, they are never impatient with the 
passing evils of life. And our sages and our saints light, therefore, 
untruth witli truth, evil with good, spite with love, niggardliness 
with generosity and anger with forbearance. riiey do *not fight 
the brute witli the brute, but they seek to conquer the brute in 
man with the* God that is in him. And 1 think nothing short of this 
lofty phiio.sophy and this divinely spiritual attitude will be able to con- 
quer this new evil in our community. The Penal Code reveals really, 
the animal strength of the State ; for it is applied through sheer physi- 
cal force either potential or actual, embodied in the Police aivd the Army 
of the State. Without the Police and the Army, the Penal Code would 
be a dead letter. Government by penal laws is always of this kind, 
it is physical government, and not moral government In the, higlu^rt 
sense of the term. The world has not as yet risen to -that high level 
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of mdral. elevatfon ’ when the laws of the State would cease to work 
upon physical intimidation, but w^ould be almost automatically executed 
by superior moral inspiration. We must have the F^enal Code with us 
for a lon^ — \o\v^ time yet : but the spirit of criminal administration 
must slowly chaiyq^e all the same • and most of all, its present retri- 
butive ideal must i^ive place, immediatel)', to its higher, remedial end, 
if criminality is not to increase with that intellectual and material 
advancement of the race, winch is the essence of modern civilisation. 

In India, at any rate, the Government will 
The Failure of f)nly court absolute failure, if they seek to 

Repressive grapple with these new f^rms of lawlessness 

in the country b)^ cither the old Penal ('ode 
or new and enlari^ed criminal laws especially 
designed to meet them. Lord Minto forced new weapons almost at 
every let^islative session, and while the\’ fnind new' causes of anxietv' 
and trouble for the timid and the f)eaceful, and to some extent de- 
moralised certain sections of the [)eople, they did not lesson, but on 
the coLintr)^, \ isibly increaced the \ery trouble whicit w’as sought to be 
cured j and while introducing ever\' new' measure, Lord Minto’s 
(jovernment had to openly confess the failure of its predecessors to 
meet the requirements of the situation. A partial salvation of that 
situation came, not from a continuance of the policy of Lord Minto, 
but really fnnn its practical reversal by Lord Hardinge. The complete 
remedy has yrt to come. Hut for the mi.screant who marred the state 
entry of the Viceroy into Delhi, the situation would have been far 
more hopeful today than what it evidently is. ILit this sudden recru- 
descence of political outrages notwithstanding, the situation is not 
altogether hopeless. It will never be ab.solutel)' hopeless in India, un- 
less the (iovcrnment go back to the methods of the last Administra- 
tion. And 1 have too large a faith in the .statesmanly perceptions of 
Lord Hardinge to believe, even in the face of the new Conspiracy Act, 
that there w ill be any recrudescence of the Minto-policy, as long as his 
lordship is at tlie head of the Indian .\dministration. 

The real remedy of this situation will come 
from a calm and dispassionate stud)- of the 

Constructiv^ropos.!. !-Jchology of this cri.ninal propaganda; 

and a courageous application of the conclu- 
sions, thus reached, through tlie enunciation 
of a new policy of confidence in and co-operation w-ith the people. 
I think, a psycholc>gical analysis of the story of the pre.sent unrest w ill 
tev’eal th^ fact that the suppression of the Swadesln Samities is very 
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largely responsible for this new form of political lawlessness. It will 
serve no useful purpose to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of that 
measure. The troublous condition of tlie country in 1908-1909 forced 
the Gov’ernment of Tord Minto to suppress tliese Samities. But vve 
have come to much quieter times now TIu* repeal of the Bengal 
Partition has, to a very" large t^xtent, removed the exciting cause of the 
unrest now. There is a sincere desire on the part of all parties to let by- 
gones be bvgones, and return to the old normal state of things. I here 
is no reason to keep up the old ban against these Samities now. 
l^ut the Government cannot openl)" removu* it, either. Nor would it 
be wise to allow" the reorganisation of these Samities in the old way, 
outside all official control. The best course to do, .therefoiag would he to 
pass a permissive law^ like the Indian Comj)an\ 's Act, for instance, 
under w"hich people may" openly and h^gitimately combine for the pursuit 
of general public good, by self-ludp, self organisation and sel f-laxation. 
The\' will cletermine their ow'n objects, settle their ow n memoraiulum 
and articles of association^ and frame their own laws and regulations ; 
but will have t(^ w"ork openlv, under official su|)er\ision of th<n*r 
accounts and official inspection of their |>roceed ings. And as a price 
of this privilege, they may be held responsible, l ol lect i \ ely , for llte 
good behaviour of their members, and also be called upon to help the 
Administration to protect tlie life and property" of the people in tlieir 
jurisdiction. Such a haw", giving an opportunitx’ to^ the peeple to revive 
and reorganise the old Samities under legal restrictions and w’ith legal 
sanction, will do more than any" C ons [>irac')" Act, to fight revolutionary 
anarchism in the country, and save a situation lliat is becoming 
almost Impel ess. 
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BABU ASVINI KDHAB DATTA 

Habu Asvini Kumar Datta liolds a somewhat Lmi(|ue [)osition anion^ 
his colleagues iu tlic le idershij) of the present public life of his IVovince. 
I hey are almost aU, without a single exception, leaders of the English- 
educated middle class only. Asvini Kumar is the only person, who has 
a lar^e and devoted following among the masses. 7'he leadership of the 
;lasses is won by lar^e intellectual powers, su[)erior gift of eloquence, and 
sometimes also by high |)rofessional or oflicial staiuling, or even by 
large wealth, discriminately used to advance aird control public activities. 
Asvini Kutnar lays claim to none of these. aA man of considerable 
intellectual power, he is not a recognised intellectual force among his 
[)eo[)le. Intellectual ktadcrship comes either through the press or 
through the platform, .\svini Kumar has written an excellent book on 
Bhakti-Yoga which shows the deep la ligious bent of his soul and 
L^xteiisive religious reading, es[>ecially in onr ancient l^hagavata litera- 
ture; hut he has not a high and recognised position in Bengalee literature, 
lie is a good and effective sj^t aker, but his eloquenee is not of that class 
which moves an audience hy its she('r magnetic force and takes them oil 
iheir feet, and com[)els tliem to accept anv doctrine or |)ursue anv ideal 
with all their mind and strength. Like Ha! (iangadhar Tilak, Asvini 
Kumar did take his law' degree, and thus fullv (jualihed himself for the 
egal profession, but never seriouslv [uactisevl law', and .so did not win any 
professional distinction, though it was within i-as)’ reach of him. His 
lather was a distinguished member of the (jovernmenl service in East 
Bengal, And he too, if he cared for it, might liave taken service under 
the (iovernment, where his int(dlectual and moral Tjualitications could 
have easily won for him great distim:tion. But he preferred to live and 
lie a private gentleman, upon the fair competence that his father left 
inm. But lie did not, for that reason, choose to lead an idle life. His 
[laternal estate w'as not very large according to present-day estimates, 
but it was sulliciently large to keep him anti his people, not only above 
w'ant, but in comparative atllnence also. Asvini Kumar has no children, 
ind freed from all parental responsibility, he might well have lived in 
Calcutta on the income of his estate, and throw himself, like some other 
Bengal zemindars, into the virtues and vices of present-da^ absentee 
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laiid-lordism. But he preferred, instead, to live in tlie comparative 
obscurity and seclusion of his own town, with his own people, in close 
and intimate touch with his tenantry, devoting his time, his talents, and 
his money to the service of his people and his country. And this is why 
Asvini ICumar is the on\y man today' in Bengal who may be truly 
said to be a popular leader, and not, in any sense of the term, a mere 
political agitator. 

In our old society, before the break-up of our old village life, title to 
leadership wasalways based upon personal relationshi}) between the leader 
and his following. It was also the title to leadership of the old feudal 
lords in Europe. It is the character of the true leadership of the mili- 
tary officer, among his soldiery. And this personal element makes this 
kind of leadership a live and sensitive thing. The modern p()litical leader 
is of quite a different character. Organ isations, when they are devel- 
oped and perfected into a mighty machine, tend always to kill this per- 
sonal element in human relations. Organised public life or political agi- 
tation needs, tl^erefore, hut little direct personal relationship between 
the leader and his following. The nature of the leadership of compara- 
tively simpler and primitive communities was very different. Not high 
intellectual powers expressed through the national literature, nor ‘‘the 
divine gift of the gab,^’ — neither superior erudition nor large wealth, — 
none of these were essential qualiheations for leadership in our old social 
life. But unblemished character, unshaken anrl unshakal>le honesty, broad 
sympathies, and devoted social service — homely and uiu^stentaiious, — 
these were the highest title to leadership among our primitive people. 
The relation between the leader and his following was not a platform- 
relation, whose only held was the Committee- Room or the Meeting Hall, 
but a living, sensitive, personal bond. The real leaderof the ryot was not 
the man who only owiied liis helds and received tlie rents • buf he wlio 
won* his heart. More often than not, the zemindar of the v illage was also 
the leader of the villagers • but that vvas because lie was, in the first place, 
a comparatively small land-owner, and secondly, because, he never lived 
away from his tenantry. The zemindar, who lived in his own estate, 
among Ills own tenants, was always a man of simjile habits and primi- 
tive manners. He shared his wealth, in a thousand ways, with his ryots. 
He was always accessible to them, and his house was alwa3's open to 
tliem. They came to his feasts, and participated in his festivals. ' His 
Hsh-pond, and ^ven his fruit-orchard, were, in a sense, the common 
property of his people; they freely came vith their rod to catch fish 
in his pond, and their children had free access to tlie fruits in his 
"garden. He always addfes^d and pOoi^est 'ofiii5TeO«iOt&; 
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if they were older than himself, —irrespective of all considerations of 
their caste, — as brother or cousin, paternal or maternal uncle ; and they 
too, reciprocated the sentiment by accepting this relationship. He was 
an intimate guest in their marriages and sJiradhs, and a kindly, 
friendly, visitor in their lowly homes, whenever death or misfortune cast 
its .shadows over them, d'his was the old ideal of leadership in our 
country. Tlie elders of every village were thus the natural leaders of 
their people. And Asvini Kumar is the only man among the well- 
known leaders of J^engal, who can justl\’ lay some claim to this natural 
leadership in our generation. He has lived all his life among his 
own people, lived like them, in ever)' wa\’ identified with their jovs and 
their sorrows, and, one might sa)', with their merits and their demerits 
as well. He has gone ig) to them, talked with them in their native 
|)attoi, sat with them in the shade of ^hd\r mango-topes or the clean- 
swept N'ards of their thatched huts. His going among them has been 
like that of a |>ersonal and trusted friend, 'khe)' have alwa)’s opened 
their hearts to him, as the\' would never do to an\' other man, neither 
zemindar nc>r tashildar, neither priest nor padre ; and he too gav^e them 
Ireely of his love and s\'mpatliv. ddiis is the secret of the uniejue influ* 
ence that Asvini Kumar has over the masses in his district. They talk 
of uncrowned kings. So far as I know, Asvini Kumar is the only 
public man in India, v\'ho has a just title to this distinction. 

'Fhis is whv^ the .Swadeshi Movement took such dee]) roots in Asvini 
Kumar’s district, Ikirisal. In Harisal swadeshi became almost a religion 
among the masses, and j)eoj)le took to it, without (|uestion, and )'et with 
sucli stern determination, simj)l\' because Asvini Kumar was its high- 
priest. This is wh\’, again, even during the most exciting periods i\\ 
1907, 1908 and 1909, when pco[)le got out of hand in Calcutta and 
Dacca and other j)laces, and committed themselves to a course of violence 
and lawlessness which never had the sanction of the leaders of the new 
mijvcmcnt in IKmgal, IHrisal was singular!)' free from these excesses. 
Neither Calcutta nor Dacca nor any other district had a real swadeshi 
leader, wliose word was the law to the people, and without whose direct 
command no man would do an)'thing. Neither Surendra Nath in 
Calcutta, nor Ananda C'handra Roy nor Ananda ('handra Cdiakravarti at 
Dacca, nor Anath Ihindhu Chihain IMyinensingh, nor an)' one in Ck)milla, 
had the fullest confidence of the people, both young and old, both edu- 
cated and uneducated, as Asvini Kumar had in Harisal. This is the 
real cause of all the troubles that we had almost all over l^engal, except 
Harisal. And yet we all know it that nowhere in West Hengal or Last 
Bengeil has; the swadeshi sentiment been stronger^ or the swadeshi 
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determination sterner than it has always beei^ in Asvini Kumar’s district. 
The credit of it is due entirely to the personal character of tliis true 
and real leader of his people, and the salutary and restraining influence 
which he has always exercised over them. 

Twice did Asviiu Kumar save the situation, not merely in Harisal, 
but to some extent in the whole of l^engi^al, under the excitini^ and 
troublous administration of Tord Minto. The first was during Sir 
Bamfylde Puller’s visit to Barisal, in November 1905, when the Licute- 
tant'Governor of the new Province of P^astei n l^engal and Assam in- 
vited the leaders of the district to his yacht, abused them like school 
boys, and threatened to order their immediate arrest, unh-ss they" did 
his bidding and publicly^ withdrew’ a certain circular that had been sent 
out above their signature, proclaiming that it w as not unlaw ful for any 
body to refuse to buy foreign goods if he wanted to do so. Popular 
leaders had never before been treated to such open insults by any^ 
official of Sir Bamfylde’s standing. d he thing was unknowui in the 
history^ of British administration, at least, in l^engal. And we owed 
it to Asvini Kumar’s marvellous self-restraint and statesrnanly' far-siglit 
that in consequence of this act of the new" Pieutenafit-Govcrnor, the 
town, and, indeed, the w hole district, were not made over to fatal dis- 
order, bordering almost upon an open revolt, that day. Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller, exasperated by^ the “boycott” that was declared against him in 
almost every Eastern District, completely^ forgot Jiimself. He forgot his 
position as the King’s representative, he forgot his responsibility for 
the peace and good government of the people committed to his charge ; 
he forgot his duties as the official host of res[>ectable leaders of the 
country, and he forgot the fact that evil developments might arise 
if these leaders opeiily resented such unseemly- treatment and refused 
to submit to the angry threats of the Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Bam- 
fylde forgot all tills, but Asvini Kumar did not ; and this is liow the 
situation w-as saved that day^ Asvini Kumar knew the illegafity of the 
gubernatorial threat. He knew that Sir Bamfylde might order his 
arrest, but the order would not stand good in law'. He knew- that 
he had done nothing to sujiport a lawful conviction against him. And 
he knew that to drive the Lieutenant-Cjovernor to this act of extreme 
folly would have been to put him in the wrong before all the w'orld. 
To a politician of the demagogue ty pe, the temptation to do this 
would have been simply overwlielming. But Asvini Kumar is not a 
demagogue. Had Asvini Kumar cared more for his per.soual reputation 
than for the peace and happiness of his fieople, he would have refused 
to submit to Sir Bamfyldc’s tliieats- And the result would have been a 
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friglitful riot in Barisal and in tlie vvliole Rackerganj district, if not in 
other places also in Bengal, which would have been found impossible 
to quell without serious bloodshed. Asvini Kumar saw it all, and he 
unhesitatingly sacrificed his reputation for courage by agreeing to obey 
Sir Ramfyide’s illegal order in the interest of the peace of his district. 
And this sacrifice, by^ no means an easy one for a popular leader, saved 
the situation in Barisal that day. And he saved the situation, not only 
in Barisal, but in Bengal, similarly, a few months later, when the Provin- 
cial Conference was broken uj), and a peaceful [)rocession of the de- 
legates forcibly dispersed by the police, in April 1906. All this shows 
the character and calibre of the man. 

In fact Asvini Kumar is not a political agitator of the type with 
which we are so familar in ICurope. He has not the making of the 
demagogue in him, but rather of the patriarch. A demagogue has the 
gift of the gal); Asvini Kumar, as I have said, is no orator. A dema- 
gogue is reckless of all consequences j Asvini Kumar, though he has 
not been mindful of his personal profit or comforts and has alvvaws 
been fret* with his purse to promote the public good, is not impervious 
to ( onsiderations of consequences. He thinks long before he acts ; 
and though by nature he is a man of impulse, his impulses are always 
kept within bounds by his strong common sense and his innate lear 
of wrong and injustice. 

ICarly in life .Asvini Kumar came under the influence of the Brahmo 
.Samaj and it was thought at the time that he would join the Brahmo 
Communion also. But while the rational and spiritual ideals of the 
Samaj impressed him strongly, Asvini Kumar lacked courage to openly 
join tile social revolt of the movement, and so, at the bidding of his 
f.ither, lie quietly went and married in orthodox Hindu fashion, after tlie 
rules of his own caste. And so far as I know, Asvini Kumar has done 
nothing since then, which the progressive con.science of his community 
does not openly tolerate. The fact, really, is tliat Asvini Kumar has 
not in him the stuff of wliich rebels are made. His enemies say he is too 
invertebrate to boldly stand up against tlie existing order, however 
much he might feel its evil effect. His friends say lie is too conscien- 
tious to adopt any anti-social course. 

And the secret of it is to be found in his rel^ious philosophy and 
tlie disciplines which he adopted for the regulation of his inner life. 
As a youngman, like most ymungmen of his generation, as the result of 
his English education, Asvini Kumar also caught the contagion of 
the European Rationalism of the last century ; and thus set up his 
individnal conscience as the qltirnate arbiter of both what 
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is true and what is g^ood. This 1 ndi vidualistic rationalism of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries ignored tlie fact that 

neitlier our individual reason nor our individual conscience, works by 
itself, but is practically^ dependtuit for its conclusions upon what may 
be called the social reason and the social conscience. Our intellectual 
beliefs and our moral intuitions are alw ays derived, hou ever uncons- 
ciously it may be, more or less from our racifil and communal inheri- 
tances and our social institutes aiul institutions. \\"e havt* the same 

mind, tht‘ same psychological and emotional constitution as other 

humans, y’et we do not hold evauy thing that they believa*, as true or 
reasonable. This is why' Iheie are diffc ia nt sy'stems of philosophies in 
diffeiamt countries, and w ide divergences of opinion among the most 
thoughtful and the learned even in tlu‘ same country'. The same is true 
of bur moral institutions also. What is regarde<l as \ irtue in one com- 
munity' is condemned as vice in another. 'Fhere is no uniformity' of moral 
standards in this world, any' more than there is of intellectual tests. 
And it shows that individual reason ^ind indivddual ce)nscit nee are not 
really free agents, l^ut arc alway s infliu nced l)y the scjcicty to which 

the individuals l>elong. Our natural environments also ha\e a lot to do 
with our moral life. And all these considerations, gradually^ dtweloping 
a new .science both of thouglit and society', are forcing' a reconsideration 
of the iiidi vidualistic rationalism of the last two centuries, and proving 
the inadequacy of the earlier philoso[)hy’ of cjur own Ihahmo Samaj 
also. Asvini Kumar almost instinct ively recognised this^ weakness of 
the Barhmo Samaj. He saw' that the inevitable logic of tiie position 
which the Brahmo Samaj took up, from the time oi Maharsin Hebendra 
Nath Tagore, was philosophical anarchism. ITaclically', the l^rahmo 
Samaj did not work out this logic. It has set up a creed ot its ow n, by 
which the conclusions of individual reason and individual conscience 
are, practically*, tested. But in setting up this creed, the Samaj has 
acted not logically but arbitrarily'. I his ereed rej>resents the cl>ncensus 
of opinion of the generality of members of the Samaj, regarding the 
Casal dogmas of religion. The oj)inion of tlie majority of the rnembers 
of the Samaj is the ultimate authority^ a?>d the highest credential of the 
validity of the Brahmo dogmas. Ruskin says that ten fools can never 
make one wise man. F3ut the cruel logic of indi\ idualistic rationalism 
when organised iiito a Church, with its dogmas, disciplines, rituals 
and sacraments, is — that ten fools must, because they^ arc ten and 
not eight, be wiser than nine wise men. Asvini Kumar like many 
others, saw the inherent unreason of this position, and weji t in search 
of a, rational basis for authority in. religion. .He found it 
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Hindu doctrine of the Guru. And in his allegiance to his gurUy and 
tlie profound spiritual inspiration that he received from hitn, we must 
seek for the real key to the com plexites, and even the apparent contra- 
dictions of his cliaracter. 

d'his Hindu doctrine of the 6V//7/ is, prac tically, unknown to the 
other world-cultures. The nearest approach to the inner philosophy of 
this doctrine is found in the Christian doctrine of the Christ, as preached 
by the Alexandrian h'athers, and as has been latterly developed, under 
the influence of modern rationalism^ in some of tlie Christian philo- 
so|)hers of the J ntuitionist School, notably in ]\IanselI and M’cCosh. 
d'here is, according to this doctriney a dual manifestation of Christ, — 
one in the ('onsciousiuess of individual humans, tlic other in historw 
The (.'luist in consciousness and tlie Christ of historv, are out* and the 
same, d'he oiu* is subjec'tive. tlu' other is objectives that is all tlu* 
difierence betwt'cn them ; and they are both one' with the Father or the 
Absolute. l'he\’ are both manifestations of the Father, This, briefly 
and in plain language, is the ancient Alexandri<in and the modern 
Intuitionist doctrine of the ('hrist. The 1 1 indu doc'trine of the (jiirH is 
l)ased uj)on the same logic of thought, and seeks to offer the same 
explanation, practically of the same protilem of the S{)iritual life. 
Hut uhile the Christ in consciousness is an ever-iiu'ia*asing revelation, — 
whose manib'station is unbrok'-n and continuous, knows neither com- 
[)leteness nor finality, the historical C'hrist was revealed, once for all, 
two thousand ) axn s ago, in Judea, and w orked the final atonement of 
man wdth (lod, at C alvery. 1 he fliiulu doctrine coincides fullv with 
the first half of this Christian doctrine. The Cdirist-in-Consciousiiess of 
Christian experiences is called 'chaii) a-gni n” ( =^05 ) — the Guru- 

in C'on.sciousness — b\’ tlie lliiulu Hut the ol)iective or the “mahanta- 
gnru’' ( — the Guru-in- [iractical life, or the (itii 11 in-the 

flesh of the Hindus, is not line revelation, hut a siiccrssion of revela- 
tions. Ivven at the same moment of time he is not revealed in one 
individual, but in man}’ individuals, to meet the vaiied requirements 
of different natures and cultures. The Hindu recognises the absolute 
need of objective stimuli for the growth and evolution of subjective 
intuitions. P>ut these intuitions are not identical in all men ; conse- 
quently, their of)jective stimuli also cannot be identical. W hat will 
stimulate one man’s intuitions will not nece.ssarily stimulate another’s. 
So you want, really, as many historical Christs as there arc men, and 
there must be, at least, one historical incarnation in every age and 
epoch, if npt itv every^ country and culture also, otherw'ise the value of 

the historje. revelatioil lost. Xh^: difficulty.-, 
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Therefore he believes in many incarnations, and many gurus ; though 
at the back of all this multiplicity tht?re is the same Unity of the 
Absolute. The relation between a man and his Gitnt is an intimate 
persona/ relation. The true Gnrii reveals that much of himself to his 
disciple, as is suited to the requirements of the inner life of the latter 
To be an objective revelation of God, the Gnru must be a man, and 
thus stand before tlie disci[)le in the flesh. This is absolutely necessary, 
especially for those, whose stmse of identity betwe<m the soul and the 
body has not been cancelled and destroyed by^ l^ng and laborious 
physical, psychophysical, mental, ethical and spiritual disciplines. 
In this, the Hindu doctrine of the Gnrn seems to be much fuller and 
more rational, that is more self-consistent, than the Christian doctrine 
of the Christ, both Catholic and Protestant. And it is here that As\ ini 
Kumar at last found a solution of his religious difficulty and a basis 
for his spiritual life. 

.'And the secret of Asvini Kumar’s charac ter and personality^ is to be 
found, I think, in his sel f-consec ration to his Guru. This std f-consecra- 
tion is not yet full and complete ; but the desire to consecrate himself 
absolutely' to his Guru is responsible for all the struggles of his life, ami 
also for the apparent weaknesses and indecisions of his cluaracter. By 
nature a man of sentiment, and therefore, necessaril\', impulsive, his 
conscientious desire to follow in the steps of his Guru, interferes with 
the unrestrained play and fulfilment of iiis impulsf^s, and le^ads to what 
appears to outsiders as vaccilation and weakness. Asvini Kumar's own 
nature prompts him to ado|>t a certain course of action. But he asks, 
it seems, what would my Guru do in the circumstance y .And the 
question leads^to hesitancy, doubt, indecision, ultimately, even iu a 
wrong course. ‘ And inspite of all his inherited Hindu instincts and 
his extensive studies of Hindu scriptures, Asvini Kumar appears here, 
more as a pious Christian than as a true Hindu disciple of the highest 
order. He forgets that we are not like our Guru ; and cannot therefore 
naturally, which means legitimately in the highest sense of the term, 
follow the course that he woidd have followed under the same circum- 
stances. The very desire is almost blasphemous. The attempt is 
sinful, because it is the attempt of the lower to over-ride his own proper 
law and adopt that of the higher. Judged in the light of Christian 
legalism, Asvini Kumar’s is a very' high type of character. He has a 
keenly' sensitive conscience. He is alway's afraid of doing any'thing 
which is not absolutely right. And his objective standard of right is the 
life and character of his Gupu^ even as that of the Christian is the life 
and character of Christ. But it is not, however, tl>e highest type of Hmdu 
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piety or Hindu discipleship. The higest type of Hindu piety and the 
hij^hest ideal of Hindu discipleship is to consecrate not only our will and 
our acts, but also our reason and our emotions and our conscience to the 
Guru. In one sense, this is the liighest Christian ideal also. The 
devout Christian, — with whom Christ’s atonement and sacrifice are not 
mere outward creeds and dogmas, but realities of his own inner spiritual 
experience, — having consecrated himself to his Master, takes no more 
thought, really, of either sin or virtue, but lives in the absolute assurance 
that all his sins, actual and possible, havt‘ been washed awa)’ in the 
blood of the Son of God. And there is really little or no difference 
t)etween him and the true Hindu disciple, who views his living Guru, 
whom he has seen in the flesh, in the same light as the Christian views 
his Christ. This Hindu disciple’s motoo is: — 

snsTifw ST ^ ^ 

WTSTl^^W ST ^ W fsT?fTT; 

?^aT irf^f^TTST, 

?I«II fsrgwtxfw I 

1 know the Law, but have no inclination in ine to follow it. 

1 know what is against the Law*, but have no disinclination for it. 

By thee, thou Hirector of the Senses, who art seated in my heart. 

As I am ap[)(jinted, so do I act. 

■» 

.\svini Kumar has not yet reached this stage. His (jiau had. .\nd 
it is, therefore, that his vrry conscientious anxiet\’ to walk itj the steps of 
his Gu.ru, instead of being a source of strength, so frecjuentl)' becomes a 
source of weakness in him. 

HisC iiiru lived, absolutel\', a life of nature. Now he was as meek 
as a lamb, and again, if the mood was on him, he became as terrible 
as a lion. Sometimes he would be tolerent of what to people would 
seeni a^^the most outrageou.s of wrongs ; at another time, he would not 
stand the least little injustice. Now he was as pliable as clay, and 
now as hard as adament. Now crying, now lauginng • now e.xulted, 
now depressed ; now talking the profoundest philosophies, now advis- 
ing the most irrational things as true and profitable ; new an icono- 
clast of iconoclasts, and the next moment, when that impulse had spent 
itself, meekly accepting the current ritualism as good. But all these 
were natural to him. The Universal him.self is a Person of infinite 
moods, and God him.self is the wildest and most irreconcilable of con- 
tradictions. These do not hurt the true man of God either. Asvini 
Kumar’s Guru was a man of God. He was a man of many moods, 
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like all his class / and in all his moods he stood alvva^’s absolutely iden- 
tified, in thinking, feeling, and willing — in ever\^ department and aspect 
of his personal life — \^•ith the Ihiiversal. Such men cannot be 
measured by any ethical foot-rule. They have their own laws, their 
own ethics. Tlie\ are above tlie I^aw, because identified with tlie I^aw. 
Who knows what particular course of action Asvini Ivumar’s Guru 
would have followed in Asvdni Ivumar^s place, under any j^articular cir- 
cumstance ? We examine these circumstances from the (^utsitle ; and 
consequently, we inter|)ret frequently their right and wrong not in the 
light of the universal .‘‘cheme in which they stand, but simply according 
to our own likes and dislikes. Our readings of the circumstances of 
our life and our duties and obligations to societ^% are alwaN's obscured 
by the shadow that our own ccjnceit of scuise and self casts on them. 
We do not see them as they really are, in themsel v<!S, or as they stand 
related to the universal scheme of things. But these saints and sages, 
living in a perpetual conscicuisntsss of the Llniv’ersal, see the passing 
particularities of life, from the v^ery heart of the Universal ; and seeing 
them all, as part of tlie universal order, they dc*al with evi ry particularity 
according to its own inner law and purpose. To try to imitate them is 
not possible for us. We may, if blessed by tliem. alisolutely throw our- 
selves upon them, and thus livt^ and act, from moment to moment, 
without any preconceived scheme of our own, but just as they move 
us with their strength and their inspiration, which comes to us, not 
supernaturally, but naturally, tlirough the impulses of our llesh, our 
intellect, our emotions and our will, on the one side, and the outer 
hajipeniugs of our lives, which stimulate these in us, on the other, Wt: 
may do this. This is the proud privilege of the disciple. But we can- 
not aspire to follow in their steps, before we have attaint'd their charac- 
ter, And the desire to do so, seems to me, to be largely res[>onsible 
for all tlie indecisions ami weaknesst's that sometimes his most 
intimate admirers oliserve and even regret in Asvini Knmar. * 

In fact, Asvini Kumar is a very fin<* s[>ecimen of the amalgam which 
is being so numerously manufactured among us, through the combina- 
tion of ChristiaTi and Hindu influences. We are all more or less of the 
class of this amalgam. Asvini Kumar’s inner spirit is essentially Hindu. 
The meektiess, the patience, the absence of restless ambitions, the desire 
for quiet homely service rather than for tumultuous activities, fidelity to 
existing social and socio religious order, even though its passing un- 
reason or ills may be fully recognised ; acceptance of duty as a higher 
principle than right ; the spirit of submission rather than of resistance j 
of forhjearance rather than of revolt or recrimmation, — Hindu 
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characlcristics arc fairly prominent in Asvini Kumai As life. On the other 
hand, the keen ethical sense, tlie passionate longing - for the furtherance 
of social well-being, devotion to public duty and patriotic service, charac- 
teristic of the educated iMiropean, arc also ecjuall) prominent features of 
the li(e and character of this l^engalce leader. Asvini Kumar is not a 
sy stem builder ; nor can he lay claim to any original thinking. So he 
has not been impelled as yet to work out any rational synthesis between 
the Kaslern and the W^estern elements of his composite character. He 
has not been able to present either the ICast to himself in the terms of 
the West, nor to [)resent the West in the terms of the l^ast. The result, 
therefore, is that sometimes the one element cotnes out in his thoughts 
and actions more |)roininently, and sometimes, the other. Sometimes, 
as an educationist, as a teacher of youth, as an apostle of temperance 
and purity, as a chTender of [)opular3rights against bureaucratic aggres- 
sions, Asvini Kumar seems, Iik(‘ so many of us, as finrdamentally a 
hand-work of luiropean influences. Scjiuetimes again, especially in the 
select company of Ins spiritual friends, while singing the name* of the 
Lord, or reading lessons from the Hhagabata, or discc^ursing upon 
jblAKTi-Voi iA or Karma- V()( iA, — he seems cpiite anotlier man, who 
has more of the (dd Bhagahata spirit in him than the modern Christian 
spirit. 1 have seen him in these selec t gatherings, and liave observed 
him throwing himself into these ecstatic exercises with an abandonment 
which one would hardfy ex[)ect in a man whose whole life and educa- 
tion have bet'll mouldetl, |n acticall v, by Tiott stant ('hristian iniluences. 

But it is to the Hindu side of his character that Asvini Kumar owes, 
i think, his unique [losilion in the [lublic life of his country. As an 
educationist, as a moral teacher, as a modern jiublic man, devoting him- 
self to the cause of his people and his country, .\svini Kumar could 
secure a following only among the English-educated classes. In this^ 
he is like.the otheis. And his following even among our English- 
educated classes, especially in Eastern Bengal, is not insignilicant either. 

I have, indeed, an idea that if a register could be taken of the leaders 
and workers of the Swadeshi Movement, not only in Barisal, but in all 
tile I^^astern districts, from Jessore to M)Mneiising and Sylhet, it would 
be seen that the largest number by far of tliem owed their swadeshi 
iuspiratiun, either directly or indirectly, to Asvini Kumar. Successive 
generations of University youngmen from the difterent districts of 
h^stern Bengal have Hocked to Asvini Kumar’s College at Harisabraad 
have passed under his training and influence the most pregnant and 
formative periods of their life. And no one who came in contact with 
him, could eiicape the iuflueiice of his^liie and conversation. \ ei, his^^ 
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position in tlie history of the present public life of Bengal is so high and 
absolutely so unique,*- not because of his literate but because of his 
ihiterate following. And to these it was not the Kuropean side of his 
character that appeared most strongl\% but rather his Hindu side. 

As a Hindu, Asvini Ivuniar^s type is more Vaishnavic than Shakta. 
His training is distinctly Vaishnavic. And there is an element of 
liumanity in the Vaishnavic ideal, which is almost modern in both 
spirit and expression. Xo see God in man, is the eternal objective 
of Vaishnavic culture. No other school, I think, has so boldlv' and 
openly declared the Oodhood of man as the \^aishnavic schools have 
done. Xhe idealisation ol the hun^an desh as flesh • of the human 
appetites as appetites * of the varied human relations, as between 
master and man, or friend and friend, or parent and son, or lover 
and love ; — to proclaim these hs vehicles and instruments of the 
verv' life and sport of the Hord,- this is a unique feature of the Vaishna- 
vic ideal and culture. Not the negation nor suppression of nature and 
nvan, but tlieir idealisation and spiritualisation, through the beatitudes 
of the soul, is tlie supreme end of X'aishnavdc disciplines. .And this 
Vaishnavic idealism has lent considerable strength and realiiv- to Asvini 
Kumar’s social service. 

In the ordinary relations of life, Asvini Kumar observes all the 
conventions of the Hindu society. But at tlu' call of dutv', these con- 
ventions fall off from him, like dry' autumn leaves.' He has lujt pieacheil 
against caste, like his early associates in the Brahmo Samaj, hut has 
very materially helped the relaxation of caste-rules in the practical 
interest of liumanity and social service. The students of his school 
and college have always been trained in the service of the poor and 
the sick. His volunteers have nursed cholera-patients in times of epi- 
demic, without distinction of caste or creed. Kven the women of the 
town have not been put outside the pale of the service of these, dev'oted 
youths. And high-caste Brahmins have without the least scruple or 
hesitancy, cleansed with their own hands the soiled bed<li?igs of their 
low-caste patients, have removed their excreta, and have, v\ hen it was 
found :iecessa.ry, even carried the dead bodies of the untouchable 
classes to the burning ghat and cremated these themselves. In times 
of famine and scarcity, Hindus and Mahomedans have been equally 
helped by Asyini Kumar and his devoted hand. Vears of sefftess . and 
social service like this, had secured for Asvini Kumar a lasting 
l^ace ii^ the affections of his people. To them he was never a great 
aaid renowned leader, the friend of the Magistrate, and the con^ 
ftdante of Commissioner^ — bt^their own frieod, a gre$enJt in 
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their need, an ever-willing guide in their troubles, and a never-failing 
source of consolation in their sorrows and disappointments. This was 
the renl position of Asvini Kumar among his own neighbours, in his 
own town and district, long before the birth of the Swadeshi Move- 
ment. And it is because of the old influence which he had in the 
country, that he at once bocame so powerful a force behind this new 
movement. 

Asvini Kumar’s personality is his greatest contribution to the pub- 
lic life of his country and his time. W'e have had orators, journalists, 
zemindars, lawyers, medical |)ractitioners, retired high officials, in the 
leadership of this life. They have done a lot for their country. Some 
have gi\en us thought, some ins|)iration, some have paid out of their 
affl Lienee towards tlu* upkeep (jf our public propaganda and organisations, 
and some have added to the weight of our deliberations by their name 
or their wisdom. But none, except Asvini Kumar Datta, has given us 
the t.‘xact pattern after winch the true leader must be made henceforth 

Asvini Kumar's personality is the greatest force in Barisal. And this 
has been so, because lie has alwax's been one of the people, one with 
them in thought and life. In the future, the real leadership of the pub- 
lic life everx’where w ill he ba.sed upon this close, this personal relation 
brtw'een the leader and his following. Not the man with the longest 
|)urse, nor the man wdth the mo.^t powerful tongue, nor he with the 
ripest w isdom, w ill .he acclaimed its leader by modern democracy, but 
oidy he wlio, wliatever hi.T wealth, or education, or wdsdom, wnil be one 
with his people and wdiose people will be one wdth him — will be tlie true 
leader cT men. In Asvini Kumar we have a glimpse of this coming 
type. But after all, the type is not altogether new either. It is the 
old, old type, coming back to us, revivitied and modernised, — that is all. 
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NIVEDITA AND VIVEKANANDA. 

(Read : — N<>tes of Some W'anderintvs with Swami V’i vekananda. Ry Sister 
Nivedita of Ramkrishna- V’^i vekaiianda. Authorised Rdition, 1913. 
Kdited by the Swami Sarodananda. Published by the l>rahma- 
<'h.iri (jOnentlra Xath I'tlbotllia 11 ()nM'e ; Rrit4hbrtz.11, Caleulta.) 

Sister Xiv'etlita’s — otherwise Icnovxn as \liss ]\tarL^aret Xohle, was a 
most personality'. "Fhe a<lje('ti\e is her <3W 11 in ;i sens<*, 

used of course^ in another context. iSiie spoke once, I remember, to a 
large and appreciative audience in the Calcutta I'own Hall, on what 
she called “Dy namic Iveligion.^^ It was a protest against the excessively 
speculati and cpiiscent empltasis of our national life and [j>hi h )Sf)pl\ y. 
As a disciple of Sw'aini Vh' vekananda, she w^as not unaw'are of the 
supreme value of the spec ulat i\'e and (juiscent life t)f the true m<an C)f 
God. But the current quietude and hai r-sj>l i ttin g sp(‘culations of the 
pundits are of a different type • tliese are not really sat\ic ( ) 

but tamasic ( ntHf-rsf* ), re|>resent not the calm of the highest union 
with the Ihiiversal, but the inertia of the spiritually dead. 1 his 
quietude was no part of Niv’edita’s religion. It was no pait of the 
religion of her Master either. Religion to her was not a passive 
pursuit of what merely is, but an untiring and ever-v ig ilant tdfort 
for the realisation of wdiat ought to be. I'his perjjetual striving after 
what ought to be, constitutes tlie dynamic element of e\ery religion. 
And it was this what Nivedita meant when she spo]<e to us on 
“Dynamic Religion.*' 

Born among Christian peoples, in a(.'hristian family, Margaret Noble 
gradually ceased, like so many others of her class and country, 
to be a Christian. And it seems to me that her revolt against*^ present- 
day Christianity was very largely <lue to the fact that it is not, inspite 
of all its restless efforts to make the w orld better tlian w hat it is, trul^^ 
and rationall)^ dynamic. In fact, the inner logic f^f all <'redal religions, 
that claim absolute authority for the teachings of a Master who lived 
many centuries or many millcniuins ago, and fiiiality for a particular 
scheme of religious and spiritual disciplines that suited a particular 
people at a particular stage of their mental and social evolution, must 
inevitably be more or less rigidly conservative and static, and not 
freely progressive and dynamic. The theology of the Christian 
Churches prevents the free play of tl^e hqman intellect; and its ethic.s, 
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owing to its excessive legalism, tends to cripple the human personality. 
The Jewish Jehova was more dynamic in some aspects, than the 
Christian Deit) . Paganism was far more dynamic, than even Judaism. 
But Nivedita found this dynamic element of the human religic^n 
nowhere more fully realised and represented tlian in the Hindu cult of 
the Kalee. 

In fact, I always felt that Nivedita was, at heart, a {)agan of j^agans. 
She was, literally, a child of Nature. Her love of Nature was as 
passionate and personal as tliai of the ancient Greeks. I never found 
another moderner, man or woman, in India or IGirope, though I have 
heard of some Hindu devotees of this type — whose w’hole being, body 
and mind and soul, seemed to be so completely attuned to the life of 
the outer elements. Her whole swstem ap[)cared to mt‘ to have been 
uniformly responsive to the moods of tlu* nature-forces about her. 

Once I was sitting with Nivedita in her house in Bosepara Lane, 
sipping tea out of her (piaint sw'adeshi cu[)s. Suddenly the sk)’ was 
(uercast with black scowling clouds as oftentimes happens in our 
early sumimn* evenings • and there was immediately a marked change 
in the mood of m\’ hostess. Her face seemed at once to reflect this 
awfully d\naniic mood of Nature. It beamed wdth a new light, at 
once awful and lovely. And she sat silent, apparently unconscious for 
the moment of my f)resence, leaking intentls’ through the windowg at 
the gathering gloom about the earth and the heavens, and listening, 
like one in a trance, to the rising tumult of the grow'ing storm. And 
just as there came, in a little while, the tirst flash of lightning followed 
by the crash of the first thunder, she cried out w ith bated breath — 
Kalee. 

It w’as then that I understood for the first time what it really was 
that had drawn this essentially pagan woman, born by some mischance 
among Christian peoples, to our country and our culture. Nivedita so 
euthiisia.Uically accepted the cult of our Kalee because slie found here 
the most perfect representation of what may be called Nature-Religion. 
Modern scientific education, as distinguished from strict scientific 
training, when joined to highly poetic temperaments, creates this 
Nature-Religion in our age. Nivedita s w'as a highly poetic tempera- 
ment. She had received considerable scientific education. And tliese 
two combined to ereate her personal religion also. 

Her scientific education had killed on the one hand, her faith in the 
Abstraction wdiich ordinary Christianity calls its God, and had on the 
other strengthened her hold of the realities of the Natural order. JLit 
eyen the Nature of the scientist is, after all, an abstraction, Science 
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knows actually the causes and conditions of what are called natural 
phenomena ; but neither lens nor lancet can reveal the totality of 
tiiese multitudinous manifestations, which the man of science spells as 
Nature with a capital N. The scientist's Nature, even though it may 
somewhat satisfy the ciavings of the intellect, can never meet the 
requirements of the aesthetic and the emotional life. I'hese needs can 
he n\et only by an idealisation of Nature, both in its disjunctive and 
its collective aspect, which must be at once [>oetic‘al and spiritual. 
Greek naturalism very largely achieved this at one time. I'agan 
religion and I'agan art are both so charming because of their 
close and living rel itions with Nature, not in tlu^ abstract hut in 
the c oncrete, not as a generalis ition of thought, hut as something 
that could he touched and tasted, seem aud loved, as a sensuous 
object, and which was yet not purely of tlic senses. Our enjoy- 
ment of foien, for instance, is through, the senses and yet not 
sensuous. So also of sound, in music. And this supersen suous element 
in these clearl)^ sensuous experiences and enjoyments tomes from the 
emotions witii which nvc must paint every st usuous object before we t'an 
draw an\" pleasure out of them. The charm of paganism la}', thus, in 
this subtle blending of the poetical and llu' sp)iritual with the sensuous 
and the materialistic, in its religious and art life. I hus even the 
supernatural, in Paganism, was intensel}’ nalmal And Nivedita, 
l)erore she came i/t contact with Vivekananda, must ha\'(*, I think, 
built her inner soul-life upon these ancient inheritance's of the 
modern Christian ci vil isation. 

Hut pagani.sm is dead, stone dead without any hope or possibility 
of a resurrection. There is no life in the ancient ruins and relics of 
Greece and Rome. They are no longer sources of li\ ing inspiration to 
living men. In our study and appreciation of these we have to fall 
back, per force, upon our own historic or poetic imagination, and thus 
fancifully shut ourselves off more or less from the stern actualities of 
our present life and environments, and transfer ourselves, as in a 
pleasant dream, to a long buried past. To study and understand these 
we must largely depend upon our own subjectivity, for they do not 
exist objectively for us. Appolo or Aphrodite, J ujiiter and Juno, are 
all dead, — they and all their devoted worshippers who in tlieir own life 
and conversation brought them out in concrete shapes before their con- 
temporaries. We do not see before our e>'e5 what these great gods and 
goddesses could actually have been to tho.se who looked upon them not as 
interesting arclueological relics or invaluable art treasures, but as actual 
beings all-knowing and omnipotent, who punisb^ foe^ ^ix4 rewarded 
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tlieir friends, and could receive, and indeed, tliou^h apparently vvithoiil 
life or sentiency, who did even reciprocate, the love and devotion of 
their worshippers We alwa\ s ancl everywhere see and know and under- 
stand and appreciate and realise the life and love of (iod in and 
throuy^h the life and love of his devotees. I'his is the true meaning of 
the text, “he who has seen the Son has seen the h'ather.” W^e thus know 
Christ not bv or in the (iospels, but in and throuoh his rexelation in 
the life and conversation of the true Christian, d'he Christian who 
does not make his Christ manifest in his own thought and life has no 
title to the name. We know our own Krishna, not from the Maha- 
bharata or the Sieeinad Hhagahat, neither from the Ceeta nor Ironi 
the 1 farivansa, or an\^ other Vkiislmava Ihiranas, but from the living 
X'aishnava, who in his life and activities reproduces, as upon the face 
of a mirror, the life and love of his Master, or J^'riend, or Lover. It is 
the same everyw here, Fhe devotees of ev ery cult are the only true, liv- 
ing, soulful, and intelligible interpretation of that cult. .A religion that 
e.xists onlv in papvrus or inscriptions, in stone and clav or bronze, in 
arclueological ruins or timeworn relics, is not a living but a dead reli- 
gion. We can only seek to understand it by putting our own meanings 
upon its dogmas and rituals, and even study it, scientifically, in the light 
of the p.s)'cholQgical generalisations of universal human ex[)crience in 
regard to matters pertaining to human religion, but can never see face 
to face what it must liAve meant or stood for, to those wlio |>ersonally^ 
practised that extinct religion at one time. I'he ancient Nature-Reli- 
gion of (ireece and Rome is e.xtinct, absolutely killed by Christianity, 
and even the Renaissance has not been able to resurrect it. The 
modern [jagan, cousetpiently, can find absolutely no iielp from the 
literature <u art of the ancie nt I’agau world, to reconstruct his ow n 
personal religion. Neither Nivedila nor any one else who, in our age, 
may have imbibed, parti)’ through tin ir scientific and partly through 
their artistic education, the old spirit of the Pagan religions, could pos- 
sibly find any help from the records or relics of Paganism to fully and 
rationally interpret this spirit to their own reason and experience* Nive- 
dita, in any case, found the thing that she had evidently been longing 
for, in the religion of the Hindus as it is being [lursued and lived by 
countles.s numbers in India, and as it was first interpreted to her by 
Swami Vivekananda. And here she found, indeed, a good deal more 
tfian what could be found, — I do not say, in the Piiilosophy of Greece — 
but decidedly in either the Greek or the Roman religion. But of this 
I cannot speak in this sharp notice of this small book. 

For the present I would only say that in this ^pall but intensely 
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interesting volume we get a glimpse of the inner cliaracter ot Nive- 
dita’s soul, more perhaps than in any other of her books. Her objetrt 
in these pages was not really to pc)rtra3' herself, but ratlier to study and 
umlerstand her Master. It i;^ \h*vekanatula here and \ ivekananda 
the re, and \'ivekananda all over tliese pages ; that w ere not written 
originally, I think, for the public e\e. These are jottings of Xivedita^s 
thoughts and impressions of w hat were clearly the most momentous 
days of her life. It was, I tliink, during her first vdsit to India, that she 
went ^ibout the Himalax as, at Nainital, and Alniora, and C'a.shtnere 
with \dvekananda and his party' ; and these pages arc her private 
record of that pilgrimage'. And tliey show how graduallx the spirit 
of her Master possessed her, and through his life and lo\'e she w^as 
able to see India and her peoples, her thought and her institutions, 
her religion and her rituals, in a light such as had never been vouchsafed 
before to any foreigner. Here the' devoted disciple, lost in the love of 
the Master, in trying to j>reseiv'e the sacred recollections of Iiis words, 
incidentally paints also her own innermost soul, a painting which is thtr 
more faithful ami fascinating because it is absolutely unconscious It 
is a beautiful picture of \dvekananda /// Nixedita, and Xivedita in 
Vdvekananda • the Master in the I>isci[)le and the Disciph* in the 
Master ; — the Two thus made One. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE ANTARCTIC 

The news of the terrible fate of Captain Scott and his heroic oompanions 
has created an imi)ression in the mind of the English public that it would 
be difficult to (ind another instance like it when England was moved so 
much over any public calamity. The reason is simple enough. Captain 



Captain Scott 

Soott vaa the Bret Eoglishman to reach the South Pole. Many Englishmen 
before him had tried to win the laurels of Polar Exploration, but they all 
failed^failad glorioiuly white euooese seemed easy of reach and at the test 
aome ooe «be Riatqfaed away the prise from their '^nds. 1 doubt if 
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the people would have made him and his companions their idols had Captain 
Scott returned to England alive. Simply because Amunsden, the intrepid 
Norwegian explorer reached the South Pole exactly a month ago — and that 
alone would have called down the popular enthusiasm to a great extent. Put 
as it is, Scott and his companions sacrificed their lives willingly and gladly 
and that is why they have become national heroes ; and though their bodies 
lie amid frozen whiteness, their memory will remain ever green. 

In all the struggles of man with the forces of natui e nowhere cun be found 
the same glamour and romance as are associated with the search for the I’olar 
regions. The Polar ezplorer, by the very nature of things, runs a race with 
death. He attempts what others account impossible. Por about four hundred 
years the adventurous spirit of Europe and America has biaved the terrors of 
the Polar regions. Many have lost their lives — others more fortunate have been 
locked in its icy embrace for years sometimes enduring the tortures of cold and 
hunger until rescued by some relief party. ^lany of them sleep beneath the 
snow, having failed to find a way back to civilisation, while those who 
returned had little to say but the same old story of failure and hardships. 
As we read the accounts of the different Polar* Expeditions we realise how 
throughout those long and weary years of elforts, the dauntless spirit of man 
x*efused to accept the defeats which Nature inflicted with such steady and 
painful persistence. 

The vessels in which the explorers jouriiey towards the Pole can take them 
only a certain part of the way, hundreds of miles away from the goal which 
they are so eager to reach. The brief summer* seaaon is utilised in making 
sledge journeys. In the long marches over the snow and ice the explorei.s 
have to endure much hardships and risk much. l^rovisions are cut down to 
the barest limit — for weight is always an important factor in sledge journeys. 
The less the weight the speedier is the progress of the sledge. The party 
on its return journey depends on recovering the depots which it lays out ou 
its advance, and if the way is missed in fog or storm or if a blizzard detains 
the explorers they are lost, f^v^en all conceivable precautions cannot minimise 
these risks.. And the dominating feature of Captain Scott’s loe^s was this. 
It was the blizzard which prevented his party from reaching the abundant 
storage of food-supply, only eleven miles away I rom the place* where they fell 


As in the case of Captain Scott, so even in the past, great deeds of 
heroism and wonderful perseverance have been performed on these marches. 
Over and over again men have continued to haul their sledges when they are 
scarcely able to scrawl and have carried their siriken comrades through the 
icy wastes. More than once has it happened that they risked their own lives 


to attend upon some sick oompanidns for whom there was no knowing 

well that every hour of delay sure death to themselves^ “ " . 

For oenturies the 
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found in Greek history. The call of the icy wastes was in their ears too. 
To penetrate into the unknown, to discover a passage through the ioe, to 
know the secret that was locked up in the bosom of the frozen seas, to 
triumph over Nature s barrier — these were the impelling forces that lured 
men to dare and die, and the failure of one was but an added incentive to the 
renewed attempts of his successors. 

The record of adventure in the South Pole is neither so long nor so rich 
in incidents as in the case of Nortli Pole. Whatever may be the reason, the 
mystery of the Antarctic never seized the public imagination nor stirred 
popular feeling as has the glamour of the North— until recently. Even 
among the brave men who have sailed the seas in quest of undiscovered land 
there has not been the same rivalry as has been found in the attempt to win 
the laurels of first reaching the South T*ole. Towards the glittering magnet 
of Northern epex of the earth s surface one generation of explorers after 



The South Polar Expedition : Captain Scott and his Exploration Ship ‘ Terra Nova.’ 
another fought their ways through lonely regions of snow and ice. The fasci- 
nating story of the expeditions to the North Pole is black with the shadows 
( f death of the men who attempted it. Heroism, glorious and undaunted, 
even in death, and tragedy grim and terrible are evident throughout the long 
and weary struggle the records of which are more romantic and wonderful 
than anything that the brain of the fiction-writer has ever conceived. 

But when we turn to the South Pole the story lacks in those elements 
which give oolottf! life to the voyages in the Arctic seas. And I think 

in this respect outshines all previous 
inay;.'-b6 compared with some of the 
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incidents and tragedies of tLe North Pole. Tne history of South Polar 
Exploration may be summarised as follows : — 

First expedition started from Peru. 1567. 

Second expedition started from Amsterdam. 

Third expedition started from France. l()7r>. 

J. Cook’s expedition most important. 1768. 

Vostok crossed Antarctic region. JS20. 

Weddell penetrated further south than Cook. 182:1. 

Biscoe, circumnavigated Antarctic region. 

Bellamy’s expedition lost, first tragedy. ISMS. 

Dumont’s unsuccessful attempt to reach magnetic ])ole. 

Wilke's attempts to reach magnetic Pole failed. ISMS. 

Ross discovered Victoria-land and reached within 160 miles of South 
Magnetic Pole. 1840. 

Nares' expedition accomplished admirable scientific investigations in 
SL>uth Magnetic Pole. 1S7.M. 

Borobgrevink’s expedition. ISOS. 

Gerlache’s expedition. 1898. 

Nordenskeold’s expedition, 1902. 

Drygalski’s expedition penetrated furthest south and discovered Kaiser 
William-land. 1902. 

Bruce reached furthest souch. 1902. 

Shackleton, 100 miles within South Pole, 1907. 

Amunsden discovered South Pole. 1911. ^ 

Scott perished with five comrades 1911, after reaching the South Pole 
one month after Amunsdon. This was his second attempt, in 1901 he 
reached furthest south. 

If one seeks to learn to what extent man’s determination and elforts domi- 
nate even the most adverse environment, the simple narration of Captain 
Scott’s expedition will not fail to furnish a striking example. We are not in 
possession of the full details of his doings yet, hut the little telegraphic account 
that has already appeared in the English papers is sufficient to convince us of 
the truth of this assertion. Prom the very beginning of his expedition he had 
to figfit against adverse circumstances. At the first stage of his journey he 
was delayed by the non-arrival of the ponies and this delay meant that he must 
face the rigorus and risks of two polar winters. Then he had to brave the bad 
weather which caused further delay. The sudden and unexpected illness of 
Evans, who appeared to be the strongest of the party, was a terrible blow to 
their progress and finally the culminating catastrophe was the violent blizzard 
which lasted for four days continuously and which prevented them from reach- 
ing their depot. But he and his followers bad patience, courage and fortitude 
and they fought strenuously against adversity : but Providence wiUed etber^ 
wise and they had to perish. ^ 
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In all the descriptions of heroism and self-sacrifioe that brighten the pages 
of the history of polar explorations none is finer and more humane ihan the 
tale of the death of Captain Oates. It seems there was a competition for 
heroism between Captain Oates and his comrades, Scott, Wilson and Bowers. 
But the final honour lies with Captain Oates. He was very badly frost bitten 
and when he found that provision was becoming scanty and the party was 
further delayed by his illness, and realised that his comrades, though every 
hour’s delay would lessen their chances of life, would not leave him, he 
decided to act for himself. His was too great a soul to let his friends’ love 
of him further imperil their own lives. It was Captain Oates’ thirty second 
birthday on March 17th when he and his three companions lay in their tents. 
A terrible bli/zard was blowing outside. Oates went out of the tent into the 
icy wild erness never to reluin. “1 may be late in returning” he had said 
smilingly to liis comrades. Little did they know what was in Oates’s mind. 
Not for a moment did they think that he was going out into the blizzard so 
that out of the little food that was left for them they would have to feed one 
man less. 

While reading the accounts of his life 1 could not help thinking that his 
was a true Hindu character. The wonderful display of self-sacrifice has 
astounded the West, but not ns. The prevailing idea that governs the mind 
and actions of the Westerner is individualistic and such an act of laying down 
one’s life, uncalled for, for the sake of others is, I say with due deference to all 
Westerners, rare in this side of the world. We may not have had the energy, 
so to say, of discovering the Poles, but we Hindus know how to die, and we 
can die for others without feeling that we are doing anything uncommon and 
such deaths never stir our mind to such depths as is seen here. We take 
such sacrifice as a matter of course. The only thing that is interesting and 
beautiful in this polar tragedy is the death of Captain Oates. So it is death 
that astounds the west and one who can die for others is a great man indeed. 
Here everybody is for himself. If the son is ill the father sends him to the 
hospital.’ I know of a case where a pretty little baby of a certain English 
gentlempji was taken ill with measle and 1 happened to meet the baby’s aunt 
and grant -mother at a ])arty when I told them of it. They promised to come 
to see the child the next day, but they never came. I was living as a guest 
of the baby’s parent and I nursed the child never thinking I was doing any- 
thing extraordinary. When the baby recovered the auntie and the grand- 
mother came and they unhesitatingly told me that they did not come for 
fear of the contagion, lest they should get the measles and their complcinon 
should be spoiled ! The people of this part can see no beauty in the self -less 
attendance of the Hindus upon their ill relations and neighboui*B no matter 
what the illness is. Some may die when nursing a patient who is suffering 
from, an infectious and dangemus disease. Yet that never daunts others to 
do the same thing again^ at the risk of their own lives. 
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Captain Scott and his companions have given their lives like many others 
before them. There are many who will say that these explorations into the 
ice-bound regions of the earth have done little for the world’s progress. But 
it is not possible to realise its full worth now, though it has contributed a great 
deal to our knowledge of the l^olar regions. But has it been worthwhile to 
sacrifice so maoy lives — is not ibe price paid tco great? — some may ask. But 
then there is no achievement without sacrifice, no discovery without loss. Man 
is ever seeking after the unknown and there is no test till the hidden things 
are made plain. In this eternal quest for knowledge and trnh the is prepared 
to sacrifice life itself and surely the fortitude and lieroism which characterise 
the search for the poles, aro^ as one^ writer has put it, “ worth incomparably 
more than any results that may be achieved by them.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 

Tiir: TB'YAl iiooT- <•!' Mini:-. 

During the last few months it has been my piivulege to visit some of the 
more important scientific and technological institutions of London, but I 
must admit no other college or school impressed me so much as the Royal 
School of Mines which I visited last week. 

As I have already said the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
consists of three Institutions, r/r., the Tioyal College of Science, the Royal 
School of Mines, and the City and Guilds Kugineering Institution. 

The City and Guilds Kngineering College is no doulit one of the best of 
its kind but what I saw there I had seen before, with this difference* only that 
the laboratories and workshops were larger than any I had visited before and 
better equipped with uptodate scientific instruments and machineries. But 
the Boyal School of Mines struck me as something novel. The* big laborator- 
ies, the Geological Museum, the Metallurgy Department, the Besmear Labor- 
atories, the Miniature Mine and the huge machineries were all new to me 
and it took me quite a good couple of hours to gain a dim idea of its working. 
I am not aware bow many of our young men know of this excellent sohool. 
While I was being conducted through the various departments of the oolite, 
the Secretary asked me how many such schools existed in India, and yon can 
imagine how ashamed I felt to admit that we did not possesB 
difficult for me to convince him that inspite of the oxh^Moe ' 

-our vast and nnexplored regiotMf« .a^ad;^)^^lip;l(i;^#l, 
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resources, India tad no Mining College and had to import engineers from 
foreign countries to work her mines. On enquiry I found that although the 
Iloyal School of Mines had students from all parts of the world, of different 
nationalities, there is not one from India at the present time. The Secretary 
could not understand why our young men did not take up such remunerative 
as well as useful occupation as Engineering in all its different branohes, 
instead of crowding the already over-crowded legal and the medical professions. 
The father of a young man whom I know, did not think Engineering was high 
education, even though it takes one years of hard study to win the best decree 
in that sub ject. AVe all wish to he of the learned professions, and are blindly 
in many cases, led by our vanity, to go in for the law or medicine without 
consulting our capabilities. One may be a barrister ora doctor by passing 
examinations, but he may not at all have the forwardness and tlie wit of the 
lawyer or the calm judgment and the gentle tact of the doctor. (.>ne has to 
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he somoiimey, to please one's parents, a doctor or a pleader when one should 
like to be an Engineer. But all these I could not tell the Secretary, and 
make us look fools in his eyes. 


Later, in the course of conversation with a gentleman connected with- the 
Educational Department of the India Office, I came to know that there was a 
great demand for good Mining Engineers in India, and the Government was 
always prepared ^nd willing to appoint really competent Indians in luora- 
I Itope ittibrixiation contained in these lines will serve to lead 

engineer* miniDfif or otherwise; for' 
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in that way he can be of more use to himself and his country than he can ever 
be by becoming a lawyer or a doctor in these hard days. 

The Royal School of Mines is supposed to be one of the best schools of 
Mines and Metallurgy in Europe. It has on its staff some of the best-known 
Metallurgists and Geologists, as lecturers, and the course of instructions given 
here is the best that can bo had anywhere. It has two separate departments 
rlz.^ Mining and Metallurgy, in both of which the general course of instruc- 
tions covers a term of four years. Each department howevei" follows the same 
courses of studies. The instructions in mining are not taken until the third 
and fourth year of the course. The college authorities make it quite clear that 
the practical instructions given in the college workshops, unless supplemented 
by experience in the working of a mine, is as good as useless. So they have 
made ample provision whereby, during the third year, all mining students 
can devote the greater portion of their time to mine-surv^eying in which 
practical experience is gained by them in a mine in Cornwall which is the 
property of the Imperial College. One of the conditions which students for 
Associateship have to fulfil, is that they shall pass at least six months on 
actual underground work in approved coal and ore mines. The total time 
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stipulated amounts to at least seven hundred and twenty hours irT shifts of 
not less than six hours each. One and one-half of this course must be carried 
out before tbe student is allowed to attend the mining lectures. * In the last 
year of this course, in addition to advanced mining lectures, a considerable 
amount of time is devoted to work in the Besmear laboratory which is one of 
the best Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories of the wor ld. 

As in the case of Mining, so also in that of Metallurgy, the student has to 
follow on admission a dwo years’ practical and theoretical course in Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physios, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering and Geology. 
In the third year he is required to attend lectures on mining and xnethode of 
heating ores for the extraction of variona metals, and practical work in 
ing. The rest of the period is devoted to the atudjr of Iron .and^ 
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the lectures and laboratory works are arranged with a view to giving the 
students such instructions as have practical application to modern metallurgi- 
cal processes. In the last year of the course, the student of Metallurgy is 
allowed to specialise, and the College authorities have arranged to send those 
who desire to take up advanced courses in iron and s^el to the Metallurgical 
Department of the Sheffield University. The last few .months are spent in 
visiting, under the charge of a Professor, various Metallurgical works in 
different parts of the country. 

Before being admitted to the Royal School of Mines, all students are 
expected to pass an Entrance Examination, held once a year, during the 
beginning of the winter terms. Matriculated students of the University of 
London, under some conditions, and graduates of the Indian Universities, 
are however exempted from this Entrance Examination. Considering the 
nature of instructions given by ellicient teachers at the Itoyal School of Mines, 
the fees charged cannot be said to be too high. The fees for the ordinary 
course is about C lo per session (Oct. to June), so that for a four years* 
course, including the fees, books, instruments etc. the expenses will roughly 
come to €201) or Ks. :'),000 in all. And a student can live pretty comfortably 
for about €1 per week. On this basis the total expenses including every- 
thing will not exceed the sum of €500 or Rs. 7,500. True, this sum means a 
good bit for a poor country like India, but those who come here to study law 
or medicine do not spend a pound less, often much more than €500. 
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As a rule on average a law or medical studentjspends quite XlO (Rs. 150) 
per mouth on board and lodging alone, while fees etc. come to about <€1^0 to 
J-200 for the whole course. There are many who would repudiate my state- 
ment as to living in London on £l a week. A few years back I too thought 
it has taught me, and now I know that on £1 a week 

^ well-appointed and 
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course in the Royal School of Mines is not an utter impossibility, rather it is 
possible for an ardent and studious young man to do still more cheaply by 
obtaining one of the following scholai whips and so lessen the expenses of his 
fees : — 

Six scholarships awarded annually to the First Year Students, value ij25 
each. 

Two presented annually to Second Year Students, value Cd5 each. 

Two awarded annually to Third Yeai* students, value CnO each. 

Students who sat isfactorily complete a full course of mining or meWlurgy 
and pass the Annual t^xaminations are awarded a Oiploma of Assopiateship 
of the Royal School of Mines which is recognised all over the world. At 
present this also caiiies with it the llipioma of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. 

T 1 J K K N S I N < . J O N C Ol.hE< . E . 

I shall tell you something now about the Kensington College. 

^Ve hear so much of the Parliament, and its members, and often of 
Pai'liamentary Private Secretaries, that I believe it will be interesting to your 
readers to know that most of them are drawn from the Kensington College. 
Not only they, but t was told that good many of our mercantile ‘ Burra 
Sahibs * and ‘ Chhota Sahibs' also have had their previous commercial training 
at this College. The education given here is purely of a secretarial character 
in all its branches. 

I was surprised that when there were so many Colleges and institutions 
where one might get a thorough Scientific or Technical Education, the number 
of students at this Commercial Training College should exceed theirs, calcu- 
lated proportionately to the comparatively higher fees charged at the 
Kensington College. T thought it was only we Indians who would think of 
nothing else but clerkship as the end for which we must strive through the 
trying period of our L Diversity Education ; hut indeed I found great con- 
solation in the fact that we are not the only people who are eager to be clerks. 
Young men here go, as I see, more for Secretarial Courses than for high 
education. This may safely he attributed to the fact that Secretarial train- 
ing brings one nearer to earning a living, which is the chief thin^ in this 
world, than high education, as we generally understand it, would, not to 
speak of the expenses one has to think of when contemplating obtaining 
high scientific knowledge, which does not often help any one to enjoy the 
. sweets of life that a decent place in any ofiice or anywhere else would provide, 
and the worries that the lattep state of things would save one from.*’ Plainly, 
I should think there is truth in these remarks made by some one with whom 
I had a talk on the matter. We cry for high education in the Arts and 
Sciences, hut we forget that these things, admirable and necessary nndonbted* 
ly, however, only suit a limited few. High general education, snoh M we 
mean by ou?' B.A, and M.A. Courses, makes the young man praotioally d!or 
nothing. When ho has left the University, he is as helpless ae a 
liae to bo found a job, and even then be Jcnowe nothing 
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amongst heaps of files and papers containing matters that are unintelligible 
to him ; and he vainly tries to find a way out of the trouble, sometimes stand- 
ing all day before endless pigeonholes. He cannot tliink, much less act, for 
himself. At the Kensington College, a student gets a practical training in all 
the various subjects that one may need to learn to get a foothold in life soon 
after his education is finished. He is taught to take life a.s he finds it and 
is always ready for anything, and therefore he hardly fails to succeed in 
steering his course along the right way when he has embarked on his life’s 
journey. That is why, 1 think, young men of this country flock more to the 
Kensington College and Colleges of its kind, than to any otlier that I know 
of. There are certainly other Training Calleges, having greater number of 
students than the Kensington, but that is due to the fact that the latter 
is an aristocratic Institution, and charges highei’ fees. There is a son of an 
Indian Prince at present in the Kensington College, and 1 am glad to say, he 
is considered by the professors to be one of the most promising and brilliant 
students of the College. 

The College not only undertakes the ellicient training of its students, but 
it positively undertakes to provide for each one of them, when qualified, a 
dignified and remunerative appointment. Strange as this may seem, and con- 
trary to a 11 that one may have thought probable, it is nevertheless an established 
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fact that since the foundation of the College in 1887 every pupil has been 
provided 'with a satisfactory position, when tit to undertake its duties. 
Documentary evidence of this can be seen at the College itself by any hona- 
fide inquirer, and copies of such documents can also be had on application to 
the Secretary. 

The New Premises at 34, Gloucester Gardens, Ivensington, were recently 
opened by Her Grace Katharine, Duchess of Westminister, accompanied by 
her daughter, the Lady Helen Grosvenor, with a large and dietinguished 
assembly to witness the ceremony and to bid god -speed to the new venture. 
It is a wholly detached building eminently suited to its purpose, and very 
pleasantly situated, every window looking out on trees and gardens. 

Although there is no age limit, perhaps the best age for students to enter 
the College is immediately they leave the ordinary schools, and here it may 
be mentioned that only students of satisfactory character, good education and 
respectable connections are admitted and that references are required from 
every applicant for membership. There are two departments, for boys and 
young men. The students join what is known as the scretarial course which 
in its lower divisions consists of such subjects as short- hand, typewriting, 
book-keeping, modern languages, oflice management, and Secretarial Corres- 
pondence. As soon as the strictly academical part of the work is over, the 
student enters the model ollices, which are fitted up with all the requisites of 
a Secretarial Bureau — shannon files, v^ertical files, card indices, pigeonholes, 
desks — mimographing machines, typewriters, duplicators, and all the thousand 
and one thing necessary to carry on secretarial duties in the most expeditious 
and efficient manner. Here could be found students who can speak modern 
languages almost as fluently as their mother tongue, who can write their 
hundred and fi^fty words a minute in short hand, and type note accurately; 
they are taught also to perform journalistic duties, writing newspaper para- 
graphs or attending various functions and sending reports of their procee- 
dings accounts into the newspapers. They are taught also to go on missions, 
as representatives of their chief, to bring negotiations to a successful issue, 
and finally they are taught to write an essay or a lecture, to get out statistics 
and to make searching literary investigations. The following is a summary 
of the subjects in which instructions are given at the Kensington College : — 

Classical and Modern languages. Law of Contract, Law of Evidence and 
Procedure, Commercial law. Commercial and Secretarial Correspondence and 
Technique, Short-hand, Tpyewriting, Book-keeping, Political Economy, 
Mathematics, Commercial Geography, Commercial History, Machinery of 
Business, Accountancy. The ordinary fee for a full Course (2 years), with 


guaranteed appointment, salary varying from dS150 rising to £500 per annum, 
is £60. There is a special bocurding house for those who desire to liT# 
College, and including fees and board-residence it 
guineas or a little over Hs. 

23, Sandwich Street, ' 
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THE NEW POWER OF THE POLICE 

(G. K. CjiKsTKirroN in X<i.<h's Fkiiri akv 11)1:1) 

A man very seldom shaves with a dirty razor and washes the ra^or after- 
wards. We but seldom see a gentleman take a muddy brush to brush his 
clothes ; and having transferred half the mud to his trouser.s, carefully remove 
the remainder from ihe clolhes-brush. It is only from lime to time that we 
are privileged to watch a fellow citizen wash himself completely in dirty water 
before indignantly calling out for clean. This^ however, is a very exact 
description of a great part of the social legislation which is now called Social 
Reform. The iu.strument of government is to be used to clean everything, 
from the things like prostitution that really are dirty, to the things like 
marriage that are not dirty at all. But it never seems to cross anybody’s 
mind to clean the iustiumeut of government itself. This is all the more 
curious because the untrustworthines.s of an executive government even for the 
fufilment of its own ideals or the keeping of its own promises, is the one thing 
which the human race ought to have learnt by this time, if it has learnt 
nothing else. It is the one thing about which history has really repeated 
itself. England might or might not have lieeu wiser if it had believed 
entirely in the Divine Iligbt <»f Charles I. Bui nobody in England was so 
foolish — not Charles I., nor any of his supporters-- as to suppose that his 
scheme must work out right merely because he chose to call it divine. As a 
matter of fact, there was more to be said for C’harles’s attempt to establish a 
strict central government than generally has been said for it ; but at least we 
supposed that we all knew by ibis time what is to be .‘^aid against it. Every 
song about freedom, every proclamation of revolt, every Liberal leading 
article, every Opposition speech, every historical novel about Wat Tyler or 
Wallace, about Kosciusko or Garibaldi, every oratorical allusion to Bannock- 
burn or Runnymede, to the Ides of March or ihe Fourth of July — any and all 
of these things we have heard a hundred time.s, — refer back to this platitude 
that governments can be uujust, while claiming a just authority; and that 
there is such a thing as a king or a policeman whose bite is much worse than 
his bark. Nobody with or without Liberal views, denie.s that a thing might 
be called the Holy Alliance and be very unholy ; that a man might be called 
the most Christian King and be a disgrace to Christianity; or that the Sublime 
Porte has sometimes acted in anything but a sublime manner. And yet, 
when we oome to our precious modern Social Reform, we seem to submit 
instftntlji ftnd ewallow the thing as reform merely because it calls itself so. 
Atj4 III: to effect snoh dubious changes we are strengthening and sharp- 

; -yiftlenoe and arbitrary power by which all 

'lltrun sii^taiiied. Thus, to take the most 
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obvious passing’ case, the White Slave Bill enormously increases police 
despotism at the very moment when we are inquiring rather painfully about 
police integrity. We have been deafened with tales against despotism since 
our infancy ; but if we catch sight of somebody standing in the street whose 
face we dislike, we instantly cry out “ Arrest that man ! O fetch me a fright- 
ful fierce despot with a great big sabre to arrest that man! ** And we let the 
sabre do its work without even stopping to cleanse if from the blood of More 
and Sydney, Essex and Alice Eisle. 

The contrast is the more queer, because America has really been investi- 
gating its policemen, while England has been merely magnifying and extend- 
ing them- The very same newspaper that announced the conviction of 
American policemen as thieves and liars, announced the enthronement of 
English policemen as judges. The mental state of the English has led them 
into many muddles ; but the /coi's/ muddle they have reached yet has been 
the attempt to trust and distrust the policeman at the same time. To give 
a person new powers on Afonday ; and then to begin to inquire whether he has 
abused his old powers on Tuesday, does not seem to me a good example of 
the working English compromise. 

Now any such suggestion of possible abuses in the police system needs to 
be very cleaily and rationally restricted and defined : for fear of hysteria on 
both sides. It is not in the least neoes.gary that I should say that the police- 
man is inhuman. It is quite sufficient if I say that he is human: — For the 
optimism about him in the educated classes practically maintains that he is 
divine. This is because educated people nowadays prefer to have unknown 
gods ; and they worship the constable because they never come in contact 
with him — except as an ob ject in the landscape. On this subject the cultured 
class happens to be the ignorant class. But for the purposes of this protest, 
nothing more is needed than the concession that policemen were not created 
before Eden as a separate order of seraphs ; that policemen are descended 
from Adam and Eve — or from the Missing Link, if that makes their innocence 
more indisputable. If we say that some grocers cheat and that all grocers 
ought to be subject to laws against cheating — we are not immediately villified 
for questioning the honour and chivalry of grocery. If we say that eome 
butchers are bullies and that no butchers ought to be bullies, we are not 
hooted at for throwing mud on the sacred uniform of the blue apron. But 
when the wealthier clas.ses (in England, and I think in England only) hear 
any one suggest that the police want watching, like the whole hnman race, 
they have a sort of fit. 

Now the three main facts about the police, besides the evident fact that 
they are necessary, are subsiantially these : first, that they are men of the 
poorer classes in a proletarian country, and if they were not policeinen, would 
probably be porters or bricklayers or plasterers ; second > that they are such 
men organised on a military model, and Mcorditig tf} a peculiar 
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inevitable ethic, which gives more importance to obedience and solidarity, 
less importance to liberty and truth, than the everyday ethics of humanity ; 
and third that, while their ultimate moral justification is an efPort of the 
community to cope with all its crimes, the cvciwhelmirg preporderance of 
the practical work they have to do consists in the protection of property, and 
therefore, largely, of propertied people. All these three things are obvious 
about them ; they cannot help them, they cannot be blamed for them. But 
anybody who can calmly say that they do not together make up the possi- 
bility or probability of a certain number of hired bullies and perjurers, is 
speaking with a lie in his soul. 

The first point — that concerning the social stratum — presents a most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. It is the very people who are always proving that 
ignorant men cannot be trusted, who are always praising the enormous powers 
in the hands of these ignorant meu. It is exactly those rich suburbans who 
most distrust the poor, who absolutely and entirely trust the poor to distrust 
them. They do not seem to see that every argument against democracy is 
an argument against police despotism ; and that it is ridiculous to take a man 
with no aspirates, and say he is tit to be an autocrat, but not fit to be a voter. 
Now I am not an anti-democrat ; and I see no reason why simple and ordi- 
nary men should not be trusted to apply the law, if there were a clear and 
easily comprehensible law for them to apply (which there certainly is not just 
now) ; but such an admission involves also the trusting of such men with 
their own fields, their own families, and their own political judgment. In this 
case, however, there is an extra complication. The police in England are 
poor men, but not peasants. They are not used to thinking in terms of 
independence (and smiill blame to them ) as small farmers or even small 
tradesmen can sometimes be. They are not, as Aristotle said, born .slaves — 
slavishness may come hereafter. But it might not irrationally be said that 
they are born wage-earners. They think of themselve.s instinctively »s being 
under othevs ; and have both the good and the bad effects of such a 
psychology. If they did not obey the serjeant and the magistrate, they would 
be obeying the foreman and the hooter. It is their proletarianism, therefore, 
and not their poverty, that tempts them a little more towards snobbishness 
than our rooe as a whole is tempted. But the poverty alone ought to be 
enough to put the consistent Tory or oligarchist in an attitude of suspicion 
towards this powerful cast. Some of the older philosophical Tories use to 
say that they might trust the labourer when and if be had been educated. 
The intelligence of the suburban Tory seems to be quite satisfied when he is 
washed. 

The second neoessarj characteristic of a constabulary -^its needful but 
abnormal discipline and oobesion-^is a somewhat more difficult matter. Now 
1 ba^e always that il we are to keep the rule a rule, we must keep the 
exception an eacbeption. If our brother JobB has lost bis wit, that is all the , 
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more reason why our brothers Thomas and William should keep theirs. It 
will never do if we begin to discuss which of us is more mad than the other. 

If a man is blind, it is better that his dog should lead him along the street ; 
but if he is not blind it is certainly better that he should lead his dog, if he 
can. The worst that could happen would be a universal tug-of-war between 
dogs and men about which was leading the other. If a man has a wooden 
leg, let it not force us all to have wooden heads ; let us not allow the wooden 
leg to grow like a tree and turn all our limbs and actions inanimate. If we 
have to make an exception, let us make it and deiine it ; but the most hideous 
chaos, and the likest to hell let loose, is the spectacle of all the exceptions 
turning into the rule. i^^^ow just as there are exceptions of special weakness 
and limitation, like blindness or a wooden leg, so there are exceptions of 
special strength or unlimited power. AVe />///, v/ allow some people more 
power than other people, or civilisation would have no bones in it. J3ut the 
effort of everybody ought to be to make this power a responsil>le power and 
not an irresponsible power. What a judge does he ought to do as a judge 
and by what Judgment he Judges he shall be Judged. What a policeman 
says he should say as a policeman ; and it is our duty to warn him tha,t any- 
thing ho Bays may be used in evidence against him. In other words, since 
the defence of society must be an organised defence, it is essential that such 
an army should be under strict and severe laws, more severe than those apply- 
ing to the civil population it controls. 

A soldier can be flogged or shot if he pillages the people he has conquered. 

A policeman ought to be punished as fiercely as l^y flogging or shooting if be 
is found telling lies against the people over whom he is in a permanent posi- 
tion of occupation and conquest. Now we all know that this is not the case. 
We all know that while the police are entrusted with heavy powers, they are 
seldom or never subjected to heavy punishments for the abuse of those powers. < 
They have all the soft side of militarism ; hut (so far as legal inquisition is 
concerned) none of the hard side. Uefore and after AVellington called the 
h^nglish army the scum of the earth, the Colonel and the Court-m&rtial have 
tended too much to regard the common soldier as a ruffian. But it is equally 
oertain that the magistrate and the court of justice have tended too much to 
regard the common policeman as an oracle. His evidence, in the vast number 
of cases, is never sifted at all. He is never examined — let alone cross- 
examined. He is the only man in court who is allowed to contradict himself. 

I will not encumber the argument with particular cases that are known to 
everybody : a shorter way of proving the point is to take the defence actually 
offered in public by one of the j ustices of this country. A magistrate, who 
had heard some of this oommonsense in some sort of echo from the oommon 
people, went out of his way to rebuke the rising tide of the euspioiem 
police evidence. He said .it waa , 
beoause magistrates were 
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6vi(i6UC6. I think W6 may loavo it thnrs. It is on6 of tli6 most glorious 
remarks ever made in this world. Translated into English it runs thus: it 
does not matter whether this witness has lied ; because if he had not lied, I 
never could have hanged the wrong man. 

But it is quite clear that the intermittent occurrence of such perjuries does 
not arise from any special sin in policemen, but from that variety of original 
sin which is most natural to all groups that are separated, systematised, and 
more or less hated. The same should be expected of a secret society, a perse- 
cuted sect, a foreign colony, an invading army. But of them it is expected. 
Wo recognise their discipline, and even their duty, as abnormal; and we 
make special provision against it. We have made no such provision against 
police abuse ; and the result is soon told. We are asked to give policemen 
purely anarchic powers to stop prostitution. And all the time everybody 
knows they could arrest half Piccadilly Circus if they were using honestly the 
powers they already possess. 

The last plain fact about the police, that they must in most cases neces- 
sarily defend the rich against the poor, brings us back to that enormous 
blunder called Social Reform : the blunder of looking at your enemy without 
looking at your gun. In every social problem to-day there is one true ques- 
tion that bites : UVu/ jxii/s p Men do not want to tlog the poor slares of the 
White Slavers; but the Slavers themselves. We do not want to pillory the 
panic stricken politicians; but the poisonous : millionaires whom they obey. We 
do not want to expel the poor barmaid who lives (or rather dies) by serving 
bad gin, but the horrid commercial chemist who somehow gets good champagne 
out of the bad gin she serves. Now it is perfectly impossible that increased 
powers for the police should lead to this arrest of the rich oAminal. Only 
in sensational novels are lords and millionaires constantly arrested for theft 
and murder. Even in novels they are never arrested for adulteration or 
conspiracy. A policeman has his beat, as we all have our beat. It is asking 
too much of human nature to suppose he can look at Mayfair as at Mile End. 
But it is *'in Mayfair, and not in mile End, that he will find the ((uHio)\s of 
such sooial’atrooities. The man who pays for things sees that they pay. 
He has good quiet house in some good quiet neighbourhood. To give new 
powers to the p6or man in blue who only walks past the house to see there 
is no other poor man in the area, is the very worst way of attacking the real 
social problem : which is the problem of the Man who pays. 


•0 



TtlE HAND or THE WORLD. 

B V II F T. E X K E L T. E R 

“ The symbol, sign, and instrument 
Of each soul’s purpose, passion, strife, 

Of tires in which are poured and spent 
" Their all of love, their all of life. 

O feeble, mighty human hand ! 

O fi agile, dauntless human heart ! 

Tiie univei'se holds nofliing planned 
^Vith such sublime, transcendent art ! 

Hi: LEX FisKE JArKS(>X. 

As 1 write this, I am sitting in a pleasant house, in a sunny, wide- 
windowed study filled with plants and (lowers. Here I sit warmly clad, 
secure against want, sure that what my welfare requires the world will give. 
Through these generous surroundings I feel the touch of a hand, invisible 
but potent, all-sustaining — the hand that wove my garments, the hand that 
stretched the roof over my head, the band which printed the pages that 1 
read. 

What is that hand which shelters me P In vain the winds butfet my house 
and hurl the biting cold against my windows ; that band still keeps me warm. 
AVhat is it, that I may lean vipon it at every step I take in the dark, and it 
fails me not ? I give wondering praise to the beneficent hand that ministers 
to my joy and honifort, that toils for the daily bread of all. I would grate- 
fully acknowledge my debt to its oa|)ability and kindness. I pray that some 
hearts may heed my words about the hand of the world, that they may believe 
in the coming of that commonwealth in which the gyves shall be struck from 
the wrist of Labour, and the pulse of Production shall be strong with joy. 

All our earthly well-being hangs upon the living band of the worFd. Society 
is founded upon it. Its life -beats throb in our institutions. Hvery industry, 
every process, is wrought by a band, or by a superb and — a machine whose 
mighty arm and cunning fingers the human hand invents and wields. The 
hand embodies its skill, project and multiplies itself in wondrous tools, and 
with them it spins and weaves ploughs and reaps, converts clay into walls, 
and roofs our habitations with trees of the forest. It compels Titans of steels 
to heave incredible burdens, and commands the service of nimble lackeys 
which neither groan nor become exhausted. Communication between mind 
and mind, between writer and reader, is made possible by marvellous exten- 
sions of the might of the hand, by elaborate reduplications of the many- 
motioned fingers. I have trouohed one of those great printing prases in 
which a river of paper flows over the types, is cut, folded, and |dSed; with 
swift precision. Between my thoughts and the words ^hich you read on this 
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page a thousand hand have intervened ; a hundred shafts of steel have rocked 
to and fro, in industrious rhythm. 

The hand of the world ! Think how it sends forth the waters where it will 
to form canals between the seas, and binds the same seas with thought 
moorporate in arms of stone ! What is the telegraph cable but the quick hand 



Say* this truly optimistic blind philosopher = The very 
fact that we are still here, carrying on the contest 
against the hosts of annihilation, proves that on 
the whole the battle has gone for humanity. 

The world's great heart has proved 
equal to the prodigious under- 
taking which God set it." 

of the world extended befcveen the nations, now menacing, now clasped in 
hixJthet hood P What Jiro our ships and rail ^ the feet of man made 
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swift and strong" hy his hand r* The hand captures the winds, the sun, and 
the lightnings, and despatches them upon errands of commerce. Before its 
irresistible blows mountains are beaten small as dust. Huge derricks — pre- 
hensile power magnified in digits of steel — rear factories and palaces, lay 
stone upon stone in our stately monuments, and raise cathedral spires. 

On the hand of the world are visible the records of biology, of history, of 
all human existence since the day of the “first thumb that caught the trick 
of thought.” Every hand wears a birth-seal. By the lines of the thumb 
each of us can bo identified from infancy to age. So by the marks on the 
hand of the world its unmistakable personality is revealed. Through 
suffering and prosperity, through periods of retrograde and progress, the 
band keeps its identity. Ev^en now, when the ceaselessly of the world -shuttles 
is so clamorous and confused, when the labour of the individual is lost in the 
complexities of production, the old human hand, the symbol of the race, may 
still be discerned, blurred by the speed of its movements, but master and 
guide of all that whirring loom. 

Study the hand, and you shall find in it the true picture of man, the 
story of human growth, the measure of the world’s greatness and weakness. 
Its courage, its steadfastness, its pertinacity, make all the welfare of the 
human race. Upon the trustworthiness of strong, toil-hardened hands rests 
the life of each and all. Every day thousands of people enter the railway 
train and trust their lives to the hand that grasps the throttle of the locomo- 
tive. Such responsibility kindles the thought that the destiny and the daily 
life of mankind depend upon countless obscure hands that are never lifted up 
in any dramatic gesture to remind the world of their existence. In “ Sartor 
Resartus ” Carlyle expresses our obligation to the uncelebrated hands of the 
worker : 

“ Venerable to me is the hard ,liand ; crooked and coarse ; wherein not- 
withstanding lies a cunning virtue indefeasibly royal as of the Sceptre of 
this Planet. . . . Hardly entreated Brother I For us was thy way. so bent, 
for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wort our 
Conscript on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. For 
in thee too lay a God-created Form, but it was not to be unfolded. Knerusted 
must it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of Labour ; and thy 
body, like thy soul, was not to know Freedom.” 

But wherefore these deformities and defacements P Wherefore this bond- 
age that cramps the soul ? A million tool-hands Are at our service, tireless 
and efficient, having neither hurt nor nerve. Why do they not lift the burden 
from those bowed shoulder ? Can it be that man is captive to his own 
machine manacled to hie own handiwork, like the convict chained to the 
prison-wall that he himself has built ? Instruments multiply, they incorporate 
more and more of the intelligence of men ; they not only perform ooerse 
drudgery, but also imitate accurately many of the hand’s most difficult 
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dexterities. 8till the God-created Form ia bowed. Innumerable souls are 
still denied their freedom. Still the tighter of our battles is maimed and 
defrauded. 

Once 1 rejoiced when I heard of a new invention for the comfort of man. 
Taught by religion and a gentle home life, nourished with good books, 1 could 
not but believe that all men had access to the benefits of inventive genius. 
When I heard that locomotives had doubled in size and speed, I thought : 
“ The food of the wheat-fields will oome cheaper to the poor of the cities now,” 
and 1 was glad. But Hour costa more to-day than when 1 read of .those great 
new engines. Why do not improved methods of milling and transportation 
improve the dinner of the poor r* I supposed that in our civilisation all 
advances benefited every man. I imagined that every worthy endeavour 
brought a sure reward. I had felt in my life the touch only of hands that 
uphold the weak, hands that are all eye and ear, charged with helpful 
intelligence. 1 believed that people made their own conditions, and that if 
Uie conditions were not always of the best they were at least tolerable, just 
as my infirmity was toleralde. 

As the years went by, and I read more widely, I learned I hat the miseries 
and failures of the poor are not always due to their own faults ; that multi- 
tudes of men, for some strange reason, fail to share in the much- talked- of 
progress of the world. I shall never forget the pain and amazement which 
I felt when I came to examine the statistics of blindness, its causes and its 
connection with other calamities that befell thousands of my fellowmeu. I 
learned how workmen are stricken by the machine hands that they are oper- 
ating. It became clear to me that the labour-saving machine does not save 
the labourer. It saves expense, makes profits for the owner of the machine. 
The worker has no share in the [increased production due to improved 
methods ; and, what is worse, as the eagle was killed by the arrow winged 
with his ewn feather, so the hand of the world is wounded by its own skill. 
The multipotent machine displaces the very hand that created it. The 
productivity of the machine seems to be valued above the human hand ; for 
the machine is often left without proper safeguards, and so hurts the very 
life it was intended to serve. 

Step by step my investigation of blindness led me into the industrial 
world. And what a world it is ! How different from the world of my beliefs 1 
I must face unflinchingly a world of facts —a world of misery and degradation, 
of blindness, crookedness, and sin, a world struggling against the elements, 
against the unknown, against itself. How reconcile this world of my imagin- 
ing ? My darkness had been filled with the light of intelligence, and, behold, 
the outer day-lit world wf»a stumbling and groping in social blindness I At 
first 1 was most unhappy *, but deeper study restored my confidence. By 
learning the sufferings and burdens of men, I became aware as never before 
of the life-power that has sur vived the forces of darkness, the power which, 
though never completely vioto<Sous, is continuously conquering. The very 
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fact that we are still here, carrying* on the contest against the hosts of 
annihilation, proves that on the whole the battle has *gone for humanity. 
The world’s great heart has proved equal to the prodigious undertaking 
which God set it. Rebuffed, but always preseerving ; self-reproached, but 
ever regaining faith ; undaunted, tenacious, the heart of man labours towards 
immeasurably distant goals. Discouraged not by difficulties without or the 
anguish of ages within, the heart listens to a secret voice that whispers : 
“ Be not dismayed ; in the future lies the Promised Land.” 

When I think of all the wonders that the hand of man has wrought, I 
rejoice, and am lifted up. It seems the image and agent of the Hand that up- 
holds us all. We are its creatures, its triumphs, remade by it in the ages 
since the birth of the race. Nothing on earth is so thrilling, so terrifying, 
as the jower of our awn hands to keep us or mar us. All that man does is 
the hand alive, the hand manifest, creating and destroying, itself the instru- 
ment of order and demolition. It moves a stone, and the universe undergoes 
a readjustment. It breaks a clod, and new beauty buists forth in fruits and 
flowers, and the sea of fertility flows over the desert. 

With our hands we raise each other to the heights of knowledge and 
achievement, and with the same hands we plunge each other into the pit. I 
have stood beside a gun which they told me could in a few minutes destroy a 
town and all the people in it. When I learned how much the gun cost, 1 
thought : “ Enough labour is wasted on that gun to build a town full of 

clean streets and wholesome dwellings ! Misguided hands that destroy their 
own handiwork and deface the image of God ! AVonderful hands that wound 
and bind up, that make sore and can heal, suffering all injuries, yet triump- 
hant in measureless enterprise ! What on earth is like unto the hands in 
their possibilities of good and evil r' »So much creative power has God deputed 
to us that we can fashion human beings round about with strong sineus and 
whole limbs, or we can shrival them up, giind living hearts and living hands 
in the mills of penury. This power gives me confidence. But because it 
is often misdirected, my confidence is mingled discontent. 

“ Why is it,” I asked, and turned to the literature of our day for an 
answer — “ why is it that so many workers live in unspeakable misery 
W^ith their hands they have builded great cities, and they cannot be sure of a 
roof over their heads. With their hands they have opened mines and drag- 
ged forth with the strength of their bodies the buried sunshine of dead forests, 
and they are cold. They have gone down into the bowels of the earth for 
diamonds and gold, and they haggle for a loaf of bread. With thier hands 
they erect temple and palace, and their habitation is a crowded room in a 
tenement. They plough and sow and fill our hands with flowers while their 
own hands are full of hnsks. 

In our mills, factoiies, and mines, human hands are herded together to dig, 
to spin, and to feed the machines that they have noiiMde, and the producst of 
the machine is not theirs. Day after day naked hands, with.out safegoard. 
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without respite, must guide the machines under dangerous and unclean 
conditions. Day atter day they must keep firm hold of the little that they 
grasp of life until they are hardened, brutalised. Still the portent of idle 
hands grows apace, and the hand-to-hand grapple waxes more fierce. O 
pitifnl blindness ! 0 folly that men should allow such contradictions — con- 

tradictions that violate not only the higher justice, but the plainest common 
sense. How do the hands that have achieved the ocean steamer become so 
impotent that they cannot save themselves from drowning ? How do our 
hands that have stretched railways and telegraphs round the world become 
so shortened that they cannot redeem themselves H ’ 

Why is it that willing hands are denied the prerogative of Labour, that 
the hand of man is against man F At the bidding of a single hand thousands 
rush to produce, or hang idle. Amazing that hands which produce nothing 
should be exalted and jewelled with authority ! In yonder town the textile 
mills are idle, and the people want boots. Fifty miles away, in another 
town, the boot factories are silent, and the people want clothes. Between 
these two arrested forces of production is that record of profits and losses called 
the Marh’l. The buyers of clothes and boots in the market are- the workeis 
themselves ; but they cannot buy what their hands have made. Is it not 
unjust that the hands of the world are not subject to the will of the workers, 
but are driven by the blind foi ce of Necessity to obey the will of the few ? 
And who are these few ? They are the.nselves the slaves of the Market and 
the victims of Necessity. 

Driven by the very maladjustments that wound it, and enable by its 
proved capacity for readjustment and harmony, society must move onward 
to a state in which every hand shall work and reap the fruits of its own 
endeavour, no less, no more. This is the third world which I have discover- 
ed. From a world of dreams I was plunged into a world of fact, and thence 
I have emerged into a society which is still a dream, but rooted in the actual. 
The commonwealth of the future is growing surely out of the state in which 
we now li^e. There will be strife, but no aimless, self-defeating strife. 
There will be competition, but no soul-destroying, handcrippling competition. 
There will be only honest emulation in co-operative elf ort. There will be 
example to instruct, companionship to cheer, and to lighten burdens. Each 
hand will do its part in the provision of food, clothing, shelter, and the other 
great needs of man, so that if poverty comes all will bear it alike, and if 
prosperity shines all will rejoice in its warmth. There have been such 
periods in the history of man. Human nature has proved itself capable of 
equal co-operation. But the early communist societies of which history tells 
us were primitive in their methods of production — half civilised, as we say 
who dare oall our present modes of life civilisation. The coming age will be 
oompleZf and will i^linquish nothing useful in the methods which it has 
leamied in long struggles through tyrannies and fierce rivalries of possession. 
To himd of the world belongs the best, the noblest, the most stupendous 
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task — the subjeotion of all the forces of nature to the mind of man, the 
subjection of physical strength to the mi^ht of the spirit. W'e are still far from 
this loftiest of triumphs of the hand. Its forces are still to be disciplined 
and organised. The limbs of the world masb first be restored. In order that 
no limb may suffer, and that none may keep the others in bondage, the will 
of the many must become self conscious and intelligently united. Then the 
hand — the living power of man, the hewer of the world — will be laid with 
undisputed sway upon the machine with which it has so long been confounded. 
There will be abundance for all, and no hands will cry out any more against 
the arm of the mighty. The hand of the world will then have achieved what 
it now obscurely symbolises — the uplifting and regeneration of the race, 
all that is highest, all that is creative, in man. 


LOGRATni^^ AND »TAGE-»UCCE&». 

(THE STORY OF AN IRISH-STAR ACTRESS,) 

■ — -o 

(R.K'UAri) ukr in Xash's .}fajr(z\7^c ) 

Si r>r>ENLY they all started talking about Miss Cathleen Nesbitt. At 
intellectual orgies on wet Sunday, in clubs in Dover Street — in fact, wher- 
ever the London Theatre happened to be mentioned, the name of this young 
actress was mentioned. Had she not played the Princes.^ Pt rdita in Mr. 
Granville Barker’s bizarre production of “ A Winter’s Tale, and the servant in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s recent lugubrious demonstration that “ men were deceivers 
ever” ? And now she is M<(ry P1h)f with Mr. Hawtrey in “ General John 
Regan.” So most fortunately Miss Nesbitt has been able to display her 
varied talents in a short space of time, and she is in a fair way to enter that 
class of young and prominent players of which Miss Marie Lohr is good 
example. Miss Nesbitt has been on the stage for two years only, and this is 
swift climb up the hill of fame, as she herself admits. In fact. Miss Nesbitt 
admits a great many things, and after a conversation with her, pne is apt 
to attribute her^ success '^to her originality, candour, and theatrical nbh 
power (which some continue to call personality.; We had trouldous times 
at the interview. Scene-shifters and the stress of dressing-room limitations 
caused us to seek refuge in a tiny cup-board furnished with a mystic il 
electric switchboard, a table, and two chairs. “ I suppose that on the subjects 
of the National Theatre and the Censorship,” began Miss Nesbitt, “ I ought 
to have nice crystallised ideas. But I haven’t. Those are the safe topics one 
should really discuss, and then no one cares how the interview looks in print. 
But I have a very practical brain, and I don’t think I can group those things 
very firmly. The greatest of my accomplishments is Mathematics and I 
know all about logarithms.” It seemed odd, and 1 said flatly that between 
a love of logarithms and a stage success there oould be no connecting link. 
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“ Oh, but there ie,” contradicted Miss Nesbitt. “ And when one’s mind has 
been disciplined by those very things at whioh you sneer, one is able to see 
clearly many of the big truths of life. You see, I don’t believe that women 
were meant to be the creative factors of life. I think that is a mistake. 
Women were made to reflect. That’s the thing they do best, and I think 
it is only right to leave to man the province of creating for woman. In the 
past, women have been trying to rival men really, and now they are fighting 
to take a secondary place. That is behind this so-called women’.s movement. 
She no longer wants her pedestal. She is tired of it. She does not want to 
be considered a goddess or a supernatural creature. She is more than eager 
to mingle with the crowd, but always as man's second best. But man will 


not have his illusions shatter- . 
ed. He likes to think of the 
miracle of child-birth as a 
proof of women’s divinity, 
whereas it is only a caprice on 
the part of nature. Women 
knows all this, and as she 
works always in contrad ictory 
and involved fashions, si e 
shouts her independence, mean- 
ing thereby that she is depen- 
dent and obligated eternally 
to man.” Then Miss Nesbitt 
told me her mother was a 
fervent suffragist, and had 
spent two months in prison. 
She said this rather proudly, 
with more gratih cation than 
that with which she alluded 
to her o'yn brilliant career. 
“ 1 am from the north of Ire- 
land,” she continued, “ and 
perhaps you don’t know that 
we are as different from the 
South -Irelander as the Scotch 



are from the English. People, 
who don t know Ireland very well, make none of these discriminations, and, 
frankly, I know little of my southern cousins. The girl of North Ireland is 
rfseryed, timid, and in a quiet way very far-seeing and practical. She has 
ppne of the high spirits of the English girl, and in a way she is more free 
tteiniag than the Sootoh lass. The NorthJrelander is 
although in a saperficial way she resembles 
type would be very acceptable 
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'on the British stag’e, because few seem to have studied this branch of the 
Celtic race. We have had the impulsive, care-free girl of the south of Ireland 
and we have had many, many Scotch girls, but the north of Ireland 
is an undiscovered gold-mine for the dramatist. I think that now 
the playwrights must fall l)a.ok on the provinces, and that London 
life has been done to death.*" Then I adopted the accepted formula 
in interviewing a young actresaand demanded : “ What role do you most want 

to play P ’* Miss Nesbitt hesitated- I suggested nilci . “Oh, no,” she replied, 
and smiled as if to gain time to think. “ J/z-x. J nuu in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
‘ Overruled.’ That was the play which had such a short run at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, but I should like a try at that woman who did nothing but 
talk throughout the scene, and acted only with her mind. That is the way 
she shall act in the future. That is the way plays will be written when we 
have real dramas and not strange concoctions remotely suggestive of actual 
life. You see the realistic drama is in its infancy. In life to-day, how do 
we approach crises ? There was a time when the stage writer offered soliloquies ; 
but that absurdity has passed. Now we reflect. Now we say things to lure 
admissions from our combatant. Our passions are tem}>ered by a humorous 
outlook which more and more invades our daily life. We pretend not to 
take things seriously. So very seldom do we have the ‘ big ’ scenes given ua 
to play. Now, when husband and wife separate, they calmly speak of the 
future of their children and whether they may not keep up a certain friend- 
ship. No, they do not gasp and whip out stilted appeals to the Creator. 
When a man has forged and then confesses, he does not wring his hands 
and discuss the wages of sin. lie repeats what his solicitor has said, what 
restitution he can make ; or he is silent. And as we snatch from the drama 
its artifiGialities and lop off its trimmings, we find our requirements enhanced. 
We must have great urisus plays. We must deal with vital questions. We 
must rise supremely above the commonplace. Otherwise peoy>le will go to 
the comic plays. Andfso I think the play of the future will be a ‘ talky’ play. 

I mean a play that treats truthfully of a universal condition, and is written 
with such airesting art that no one can take his attention from the stage.’* 


HUMOURS OF PARLIAMENTARY LIFE 

Wit, REhAUTKb a.nd Sj’oky in the House of Commons. 

Bv Josioui in Nash's Macazink — FEK tnrAuv, 1913. 

: o : 

It takes very little to tickle the risibilities of our M. P.*8 during a debate* 
A nervous member sitting on bis hat, a partly^ forgotten speeobj a blunder in 
Parliamentary deportment, or an innovation in tbe way of dress is sufl^ieiii 
to set members gurgling witb xnorriment* 
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Ab an example of cauBtic Parliamentary humour, the supplementary 
question put by the irrepressible Tim Healy to Mr. Brodrick (now Viscount 
Middleton), when the latter was acting as War Secretary during the South 
African War, would be hard to beat. 

The Bouers were winning battle after battle, and there was much criticism 
regarding the capabilities of officers and leaders. ( Itimately some member 
put the question to Mr. Brodrick as to how many horses he had dispatched 
to South Africa. He gave an answer, whereupon Mr. Tim Ilealy got up and 
put a supplementary question, “ Would the right honourable gentleman 
kindly inform the House how many asaos he has sent to South Africa ? 

Mention of asses reminds one of the Irish M. P. who once interrupted the 
oratory of an enemy of his country by ejaculating, “ Alas ! ” “The honour- 
able member,” came the lightning retort, “ Hitters me too much in claiming 
me as kinsman.” 

And then there was the occasion when a scion of a noble house, defending 
his order, asked, “ Is it not right that, in order to hand down to posterity the 
virtues of those who have been eminent for their services to the country, 
their descendants should en joy the honours conferred on them as a reward 
for such services F ” 

“By the same rule,” chimed in the late Mr. Labouohere, “ if a man is 
hanged for his misdeeds, all his posterity should be hanged too.” 

More often than not it is Irish wit ihat scores in the House of Commons, 
and many a time during an exciting debate both Conservatives and Liberals 
have been non-plussed by the ready repartee of M. I’.’s from the Emerald 
Isle. There was one memorable occasion, however, and it’s recalled by 
George W. Smalley in “ Anglo-American Memories,” when Irish Members 
were for the moment stricken dumb by the retort of a member who could 
not afterwards be identified. 

Mr. Chamberlain, while speaking on the Home Rule question, said 
something regarding the late Duke of Devonshire, whereupon a Nationalist 
member asked, “ How long is it since the Duke of Devonshire has been in 
Ireland ? and from across the floor came the answer, like a flash of 
lightning, “ Not since his brother was murdered in Ph(cnix Park.” 

Mr. Smalley considers this retort worthy to rank with Colonel Sanderson’s 
answer to a demand for his reasons against Home Buie. “There are,” 
answered the gallant colonel promptly, “in this Htiuse sixty-nine good and 
sufficient reasons against Home Rule, and there they sit.” 

The House of Commons, however, is never so amused as when a member 
is betrayed, in bis enthusiasm, into a mixed metaphor. Mr. Balfour, some 
time ago, spoke of “an empty theatre of unsympathetic auditors,’’ while 
Lord Curzon remarked that “ though not out of the wood, we have a good 
ahip.^* Sir William Hart Dyke has told how Mr. Lowther, “ Had caught a 
big fiah ia his aet, and went to the top of the tree for it,” while a financial 
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Minister assured the Commons that “ the steps of the Government should go 
hand in hand Tvith the interests of the manufacturer.’* And it was in the 
LiOrds that the Government was warned that “ the constitutional rights of 
people were being trampled upon the mailed hand of authority.” 

According to the testimoney of Mr. Jeremiah MacA^eagh, who has sat as 
Nationalist member for South Down since 1912, and whose witticisms have 
frequently during the past ten years made the House ring with laughter, 
Mr.' Winston Churchill is one of the greatest masters of repartee in the 
Commons. It is not fo long ago, when the First Liord of the Admiralty was 
speaking, that someone inlenupted wiih Ihe cry of Rot ! ” 

At once came the retort, “ I have no doubt the honourable gentleman is 
speaking wbat is in his mind.** 

It is to Mr. Winston Churchill, by the way, that we owe the wittiest 
summing-up of a Pa rlifimeniary candidate ; ‘‘ Re is atked to stand, he 

wants to sit, and he is expected to lie.” Mr. Churchill is also credited with 
the conundrum ; ** What is the difference between a candidate and an 

M. P. To which he supplied the answer, “ One stands for a place and the 
other sits for.” 

There are two members of the Cabinet whose speeches, usually full of 
wit, humour, and brilliant epigrams, are always a delight to both parties. 
Reference is made to Mr. Birrell and Lord Haldane. What, for instance, 
could be happier than the former’s reply to the Bishop, who condoled with 
him on the defeat of his Educational Rill ? The President of the Board of 
Education, as Mr. Birrell then was, replied with a twinkle in his eye ; — 

Yes, my lord, the Bill is dead, but I believe in the resurrection of the dead.” 

One of his best epigrams was that which he applied once to Upper 
Chamber. “ The House of Lord,” he said, represent nobody but themselves, 
and they enjoy the full confidence of their constituents ” ; while of the Press 
he has said, “ I agree that the Press is a mirror of the age. It reflects what 
people were supposed to want, far more than what they really want. 

Mr. Birrell’s description of the House of Lords might be followed by Sir 
John Benn*B allusion to the Commons, which he has described as "being “like 
one of the ancient clocks in the Guildhall Museum — a splendid piece of old work, 
which excites the admiration of everyone, hut useless for mordem time-keep- 
ing. It wants a new main-spring and the latest improvements to make it go.” 

A story which is a great favourite at St. Stephen’s concerns a painfully 
embarassing situation in which Mr. Sydney Buxton once found himself. It 
appears that Mr. Buxton, one day got to a railway station five minutes before 
the train arrived, and sat down on a bank to wait. 

When he got into a compartment he found his coat and waist- coat full of 
ants, so he took them off and shook them. Shortly afterwards he 
ants inside his trousers, so he took ihezi^i off an 

window when a passing train took the , 
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This was very awakward. He was going to a Cabinet Council, and be bad 
on a frock-coat but no trousers. At tbe next stopping-place be called to a 
porter, “ I bave bad tbe misfortune to throw my trousers out of the window.” 

That won’t do,” said tbe porter, and he shouted to the guard, Here’s 
a bloke in tbe first-class without any bags on ! ” 

The guard came up, and, seeing bow things were, telegraphed to King’s 
Cross: ‘‘ There is a Cabinet Minister in the train who has thrown his 
trousers out of the window. Get another pair for him.’' 

When Sydney Buxton got to London he was provided with a pair of green 
trousers such as porters wear, and in them he went to the Cabinet Meeting. 

Election stories, of course, are legion, and perhaps one of the best, con- 
cerning the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is that which appears in Dr. 
Farquharson’s Reminiscences. Mr. Lloyd George was speaking at a Liberal 
Meeting not a hundred miles from Redhill, Survey of the unfulfilled pro- 
phecies and promises of a certain statesman, and quite accidentally he 
stretched his arm right over the head of Sir Jeremiah Colman, one of the 
local pillars of Liberalism, who was sitting close to him on the platform. 
“We have had enough of those political Jeremiahs,” he cried out. The 
audience rose to the joke, and laughed and clapped vociferously. And 
perhaps for the first time in his life the little Welshman stood completely 
non-plussed, for it was not until the meeting was over that he found out 
where the humour had come in. 

The stump orator, of the TaiifC Reform Party as Sir George Doughty, the 
member of the Grimsby, relates how on the occasion of an Open-Air Meeting 
in Hull, the table on which lie was standing commenced to rock. Sir George, 
flinging out his arms for the nearest support, clutched a lamp-post, and 
remarked they were useful to hang on to sometimes. 

“ Yes, and you’re not the only man who’s found that out ! ” shouted a wag 
in the crowd. 


And apparently there are otliers who are suspicious of the doing of 
Mr. P.’s in town, judging by a story which Mr. J. A. Pease tells of the days 
when he * was Liberal Whip. During an all-night sitting of the House of 
Commons a certain member was, as he thought, absent. The gentleman was 
really present at every division, but he was snatching sleep at intervals in 
one of the recesses of the House. Mr. Pease, however, not having noticed 
him in the division lobby, sent a telegram to his house at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, saying, “ Come down at once and relieve the guard and those at 
work allnight.” The member turned up at Lis own house at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and expected to find a warm welcome from his wife and family and a 


good deal of sympathy for having been in the House allnight. But his wife’s 
greetlx^ 'Waftf Where have you been P ” He replied have been at the House 
** . ypiy it’s no use your telling me lies,” said the 
imder the pillow Mr. Pease’s telegram. 
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Dr. B. J. Dellon in his “Foreign Alf’airs “ in the March Number of tup 
Contemporary Review says that: — After a year of continual warfare it is 
perhaps natural that public confidence in the stability of the peace in 
Europe should be somewhat slender. But the situation is not so sombre as 
it is painted. In sober truth, one of the most striking and hopeful features 
of the European situation, is the growing unwillingness of the Great States, 
which are armed and presumably eager for the fray to do everything tending 
to lead to war. Austro-Russian relations, which have been uniformly 
r^arded as the centre of source and greatest dangers to peace, have under- 
gone a note- worthy improvement. 

As for Turkey herself, the meanest conception of her future powers of 
self-defence prevails throughout Europe. There is now no doubt in the mind 
of any competent politician that in the Near East, Bulgaria is striving to 
qualify herself to make over the rob of Russia and Turkey combined in a 
great Tsardom of which Constantinople is one day to be the Capital. From 
brief survey it is manifest that Bulgaria’s hnancial needs, when peace is con- 
cluded will be much more pressing than those of her allies, and that the 
relief which a war indemnity would bring is more of a necessity to her than 
to them. But its effect upon Turkey opens up another aspect of the matter. 
Whatever befalls the Turkish Government during the war, it will be t£ie 
duty of the Powers to see that the guardian of Constantinople and the 
Stairaite, and the administrator of the provinces of Asia Minor is not handi- 
capped from the outset by financial obligations wbiob it cannot meet* 
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To the peaoe of Europe, any diplomatic action tending to secure at 
present, self-Government for Armenia, Syria, or any other part of Asiatic 
Turkey would be ruinous. It would unroll the entire sequence of Oriental 
problems for which the powers have not yet prepared workable solutions. 
Issues which at one time were deserved insoluble, have found solutions in the 
transfer of responsibilities and territories from the Great Powers to the little 
Balkan States. But that was in Europe. In the Asiatic half of the Ottoman 
realm there are no independent kingdoms to discharge this function. It is 
not Syria or Armenia, Mesopotamia or the Yemen that needs this or that 
reform. A single change for the whole community is indispensable. The 
present Ottoman Constitution must be abolished. The Constitution which 
is called for by the new conditions has to be drafted. This work might 
advantageously be entrusted to a Constituent Assembly which would grant 
self-governing powers in due degree to all the elements of the population, 
instead of leaving dangerous political agitation to accomplish it. 

It Mahmound Shefket Pasha and his colleagues take this hint and 
convoke a Constituent Assimbly lor the purpose of devising a workable 
Constitution, they will have done something to help these unfortunate 
people out of dire distress. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 

March. vn:>. 


Contents : j. Skirting the Balkan Peninsula (Kobert Hitchens). 2. T. 
renibarom I Prances Hodjson Burnett). Charms (William Rise Benit). 4. Deep 
Water Song (John Reed). 5. 'The Assassin (Horace Ha/ebtine). b. Where am I 
while I sleep ((irace Denio 1 .itchfidel). 7. Americans and the Kuropean Point of 
\’iew — (.Macrice I^'rancis Egan). S. boscanini at Baton — Mex Smith). 9. The 
Century’s Alter the War .Series. — 10. 'bhe Arbitration of the Alabama C laims'' 
(William Cunant ( hurch). 11. The .Mystery of MacGinniss (Charles 1 ). Stewart). 
12. Man and his Dog, (Hugh Johnson). 13. Not \'el (iNatharine L. Bates). 
14. (irover Cleveland and his Cabinet at Work (Hilary A. Herbert). 15. The 
Kind of Man Woodrow W ilson is ? (W. (i. McAduco). lO. Impressions of New 
York (Pierre l.oti). 17. The Most Knowingest Child, (Lady Purman). 18. The 
Double Chowning (Amelia J. Burr). 19. The Trade of China, (James Devenport 
Whelpley). 20. Topics of the Time. 21. Open Letters. 22. In Lighter Vein. 


The Tuaue of China, (Jam eh D. Wiielj‘eey.) 

Mr* James Devenport Whelpley in the March Number of Tub CentekV 
Magazine says in his article “ The Trade of China that ; — The Chinese 
people on the ** Knli ’* (the anglicised form of which is “ oooli *’) as they call 
thewelvee are incredibly strongr cover flagging in industry, faithful to a 
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trust, modest, in desires and peaceful by nature ; the strength not only of 
physique but of character is there. They are strong in their virtues, which 
are great and strong in their vices which are tremendous. 


To the occidental lOye, China is an ugly country and to occidental mind 
the Chinese are an ugly people in the great as well as, in the small things 
of life. With all this ugliness there is an immutability as a nation and a 
strength of character as a people which challenge wonder, admiration and as 
a lively speculation as to the future. The integrity of the race is unmistake- 
able, the strength of individual character is a real and tangible quality. 

The evolution of the immediate future and the final destiny of this nation 
will be determined by the Chinese themselves according to the motive power 
of their own character and within the bounds of the physical needs and pos- 
sibilities of their own land. 

Something has happened in China recently. Abroad it is called a 
republican revolution but the Chinese themselves know it better. A handful 
of idealists hope against their* own Judgment for an elective x*ej)resentative 
form of Government to succeed at once ; but it will not. 

In Pekin, there aits an old man, closely housed for fear of violent death, 
already narrowly averted many times ; patient, wise, with a keen humour, a 
thorough knowledge of his people. Yuan Shih-Jvai stands head and shoulders 
above the men now gathered about him. He laughs quietly at the idea of a 
really representative republic in China and seeks merely to guide his people 
from day to day into a path which will bring credit to China iii the eyes of 
the world and peace ta the Chinese themselves. 

It is from the South that the republican ideas have come. Far to the 
north in Manchuria, the people are simply waiting for the outcome. It is 
difficult, nay impossible to summarize. e in a few words a country so vast and 
BO varied or a situation so complex and so tremendous. In a land of pre- 
judices, beliefs and conventions would rule without change. The rich would 
grow richer, the poor poorer. The vested rights and interests of the over- 
looker would become as sacred institution, and the rulers of the land would 
be tbose who could wrest power one from another as the turn of ‘the wheel 
gave them opportunity. This is what happened to China and this is what 
would happen to any self-sufficient nation living upon a self-contained area, 
and multiplying upon itself behind a wall. The Chinese are still hypnotized 
by the Vision of the Wall, so much so that it even now posseses a strength 
and significance far beyond that of the thousands of miles of crumbling 
masonry, penetrated as it is by hundreds of gaps. 


But to say that these conditions will remain for over, would be untrue. 
An ancient civilization has played its role, and the time is come when modein^ 
minds with modem methods will give new life to . a la^nd moz^ 
centaries of feeding upon itseH. No 
regeneration. 
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THE FORT NIGHTLY REVIEW 

Manh. mio. 


Contents; I. Ardidale Wilson the Captor of I^elhi (Sir \V. Lee Warner 
(G.C.S.I.) If The Lalknn League; History (>f its l-'ormation (An;. HI. Unicnist 
and Session (Auditor TantunA. 1\S Ti e Military Conspiracy. (Islander), To 
Captain H. F. Scott C. W ()., K. N. (Alexar.der \’cn Herder;. VI. National 
Insurance and Labour LSnest. (1. M. Kcni cdy . \ H iJisrgeli .(Muiice Woods.) 
\'1H. Encelardus (Alfred Nayes). IX. llu* (Ireat Illusion (Walter Sichel). 
X. Truth al)OUt love-.setting. (H. A. Barker). XI. Obseiirantisni in Modern 
Science (Kdvvard Clodd). XH. India’s 1 inpcrialistic 1 nclination and 1 deal (Saint 
Nihal Singh). XIII. habella ILs I'irst Intrigues (h'lancis Cribble). XIVL 
Washington and the Wliite House (Sydne}’ Lrook^). X \ . Kabindra Nath Tagore 
(E?ra Pound). XVI If 1 A’cie a Millii-naiie (( annen .Syha). XVII. Horse- 
breeding for FanncTs. (Sir Walter Cibby, Part). X\’HL Frederic Mistal. 
(Count De Svis^'cns). XL\. Is Austria Feally the l)islurl)er (Count last/ovv). 
XX. 'Fhe jo)' of \'outh (Itden I'hilpott'O. .XXL Cot resia)ndtnce. 'I'he Destruc- 
tion of the Maine. 

INDIA’S IMPERIALISTIC INCLINATIONS AND IDEALS 

Mr. Saint Nihal Sing in the Fortnightly Review f peaks about India’s 
Imperialistic Incliiifitions and Ideals : — The report of a bomb thrown at the 
Viceroy, deadened the echoes of the rumour recently circulated that a move- 
ment was afoot in the Dependency to build several snperdread-noughts and 
armed cruisers to police the Mediterranean and the lied Seas. As it was, 
the news carried considerable conviction with it ; but apart from the consi- 
derations that the Indian conditions are not inimical to the carrying out of 
such a project, the newspaper comments on the matter were jiublished on 
the principle of “ counting the chickens before they are hatched.” The fact 
nameiy that all enlightened Indians consider the growth of destructive 
influences siich as terrorism to be a menace to national progress and therefore 
they are eeger to stamp them out is not as well recognised in England as 
it ought to be. 

The most practical manner in which to arrive at a delinito conclusion in 
regard to the real Indian sentiment towards the Empire will be to rapidly 
to sketch the history of political activity in modern India. 

Strictly ' speaking the political agitation in India, began about a genera- 
tion ago, when the Indian National Congress was founded largely through 
the instrumentality of an Englishman Allan Ooatavious Hume C. B. who 
recently passed away. In its initial stages this body suiTered a schism, the 
educated Mabomedans, led by the late Syed Ahmed Khan refusing to lend 
it their support. At its early sittings the discussions on Governmental 
policies were carried on in a responsible manner, and the demands formu- 
lated though of times quite in si stent were respectfully worded.” 
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Following the Partition of Pengal, however, a change came over the men 
composing this “ nnofl&cial parliament” mainly over some of the Bengali 
delegates whose suscepitibilities had been hurt by this measure. 

As a sequel to this the Congress was slit in twain, one section being 
pledged to work for the continuance of British association, the other aiming 
at altogether liberating India fiom tlie foreign yoke. Of course, it mani- 
festly would be un just to convey the impression that they urged that the 
country at once should be wrenched out of the hands of the JJominant 
Power — they merely desired India to bo free in course of time. 

It would be equally wrong to imply that all those who avowed their 
desire to see their country emancipated from British domination gave 
themselves up to propagating secret societies, making bombs and laying in 
stores of revolvers and ammuniation or inciiing others to do so. Yet all 
authorities agree that unquestionably the ideal of free Hindustan gave birth 
to the Indian Nihilist, who believed that the quickest way to get rid of the 
foreigners was to terrorise them by pitching bombs and tiring shots at 
members of the Administration. 

The combined elfect of conciliatory and lepiessive measures tended to 
cool the inflamed Indian passions. At the close of the first decade of the 
present century the political pendulum almost Lad righted itself. 

On seeding from the Congress the Mahomedans decided to eschew all 
agitation and devote themvselves to the diffusion of knowledge amongst their 
co-religonists, until Lord Mor ley’s proposals for concessions to Indians. 
They now organised the “ All-India Moslem League ’ and demanded in one 
voice that in granting political concession to India the minority interests of 
the Islamists should be safe-guarded. The authorities yielded to this agitation 
and conceded special electoral privileges to the Indian disciples of Mahomed. 
Though the members of this body are swayed by a strong pan-Islamic 
sentiment, as a matter of fact, the first object of the All- India Moslem 
League ” is to promote among Indian Mussalmaus feelings of loyalty toward 
the British Covemment 

Another minority whose importance deservedly is measured by its martial 
services to Great Britain are the Sikhs. It seems superfluous to add that 
the Sikh attitude towards British rule continues to be that of friendship, as 
it has been ever since the days of the Mutiny Intellectual sympathy— the 
strongest of ties — has been established between the educated Indians and 
the ruling nation ; yet in this connection it is only fair to admit that even 
now some Indians continue to remain unreconciled to the Administration. 
India is not a British Colony, but a Dependency : — a veritable pariah 
amongst Over-seas Dominions ; India is debarred from the counsels of the 
Empire. Its immigrants are excluded from the Colonies. No Indian -can 
aspire to a commission in the army. No Christian Indians, with the excep- 
tion of one small sect, are permitted to enroll themselves as volunteers. 
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Besides to all Indians wlio have been at all associated with members of the 
ruling race, it appears that most Britons are unable to banish from their 
brains the thought that the native of the Dependency are not Anglo-Saxons — 
not even whites. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to realise that such a position is 
not one which any patriotic Indian would wish his country to iill. 

So far as India is oonoerneri, it is showing every indication that it desires 
to rivet the bonds that unite it with the Empire. Mow it remains for Great 
Britain and .the Colonies to decide whether on account of colour prejudices 
Hindustan is to be oonsid(*red an out cast. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

I'tltnm Hfhi 


Contcnt.s • 

[. Episodes of the Month e. The Cnionist Party and Ih-eferencc (The Rt. Hon. 
Ansten C1iamberha)i M. P.) v (.)ur coinini^ Danger- ]‘eriod (Navies) 4. A Nation in 
Arms (Sir William Richmond K. C. B.) 3. 'rhe h'.arly N’ears of Madame Royale 
(Austin Dolson) (>. .Vnoiher .Vspcct of the Servant Problem (Mrs. Home McCall). 
7. Ameri('an Affairs (Maui'icc l.ow.'' s. W’inrlicster and iIk* Dry My (The Hon. 
Francis I -imlley ) o .\ustr.ilia and ImpcrMil X i\ al I )efenre (F. .M (’utlask) 10. 
I’ortugal under the Kepiddir (Aubrey F, ( . Ik-ll) 11. The Raven (Miss !•' ranees 
Pitt) i:?. .\ Radical ” I'anarna ' " (F, j. Maxsc*) lu (ireat Bri'.ain, Canada, India. 


AUSTRALIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Mr. F. M. Tutlask in the above article in the February Number of the 
National Review discusses the dual aspect of the Naval defence of the 
Empire : — the Imperial aspect and the local aspect. Writing upon J Australian 
defence at sea, he says that the Admirality at home admit the necessity of 
the increase of the British Naval power and hence the demand for local fleets. 
The Australian authorities have a most delicate position in prospect. TFe’ 
stand at the opening of a new epoch in the world’s development in which the 
Pacific is to play a leading part. The colonisation and conquest of the 
Pacific regions by Europe has been almost entirely without bloodshed. The 
requisition and friendly division of trade was easy where opportunitie’s were 
BO vast and so responsive. 

Then suddenly, within one decade, there came startling and illuminating 
change. Over this tranquil, unfathomed, unransacked sea, war clouds burst 
from each side in rapid succession. The American Fleet shattered the whole 
Pacific power of Spain in a day ; the Japanese annihilated the Russian Navy 
in the Yellow Seas. The results were the rise of two home Pacific naval 
powers to indisputable numerical predominance over the nations here repre- 
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sented. A proper realisation of these results help people to junderstand 
Australia’s position and her rapid consciousness of insecurity. She stands 
certainly on the western side of the Pacific, but her position is really central, 
for the Indian Ocean cannot be neglected in the general survey. Australia 
from her very position, is meant by Mature to have the maritime command 
of the Southern Hemisphere. She is the real Tvey to the Pacific inspite of 
the Panama Canal. She could produce all the food supplies the Pacific 
peoples want. She is the half-way house between India, Africa and the two 
Americas. The Pacific Powers know it. 

The Australian Fleet is (on papei* ) now in being, and very shortly the 
first instalment of the actual ships will be patrolling the Pacific. To the 
extent that there is an Australian Naval Board directing the Australian 
Fleet there will be dual control. 

Centralisation iu other things than naval direction is every day breaking 
down. The self-responsible spirit which has been always so liberally culti- 
vated in the Overseas Dominions demands some need of control of the local 
fleets and armies they are so ethusiatioally raising, to be used for Empire’s 
need. One may admit that sound old argument, proved over and ovei^ again 
by Nelson and his admirals against tlie fleets of France and Spain, that allied 
fleets are weak fleets ; yet the conference at the White Hall in I’.dl drew up a 
Memorandum of which two vital cdauses read to the effect that it is desirable 
in the interest of eflioiency and co-operation for the shijis of the l^ominions 
to take part in fleet exercise or for any other joint training considered neces- 
sary. Tn time of war .... the .ships will form an integral part of the British 
fleet. 

As it stands the memorandum, admitted by does not say anywhere that. 
Dominion Fleet shall automatically baoome units of the Home Navy. But 
it is a matter of trust. No clause in any agreement possibly contrivable, 
could secure Australia’s co-operation with Jlngland at need. England’s 
Empire, if it is to stand, demands broader base, nowhere in the Empire is 
this realised with truer insight and greater enthusiam than in Aus’oralia. 


PORTUGAL UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


The Government of Portugal says, Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell in his above 
article changed its name but not its nature. Whether, it is called an absolute, 
or constitutional Monarchy, a Dictatorship or Republic it remains a closely 
centralised organisation of certain personal groups intriguing and legislating 
in the Capital to the neglect or ruin of the provinces and of the Colonies. 

The Parliament in the Capital is so constituted that none of the four 
Parties, the Evolutionists, Unionists, Democrats and Independents is strong 
enough to form a Ministry. Coalition Ministries are the order of the day! 
"With respect to their finance they have twp lines of defepoe in atgn^ 
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They say (1) that the state of Portugese finances has improved since the 
advent of the llepublic, (2) that the fact that it has not improved, but rather 
steadily grows worse as natural in a revolutionary period. 

A country with a debt of nearly 800,000 oontor and a revenue of under 
80,000 oontor and in which most of the sources of revenues are mortgaged 
cannot easily contract a new loan. Portugal will not even now realise the 
greater expediency of selling some of her (African* colonies out-right. The 
resolution not to part with an inch of territory may be less glorious than it 
sounds. 

One of the worst features of this petty imitation reign of terror has been 
the silence or the open approval of the I'ress. 

It is a little dillicult to sympathise with the Republicans who complain of 
sufFering in their turn from that indiiTerence of which they took advantage 
in order to overthrow the Monarchy. 

The prisons had been tilled with alleged conspirators denouced for the 
most part by private persona. There was in fact a delicate manufacture of 
conspirators on the part of the Carbonarios who may be called private persons 
in that they escape all responsibility, but who receiving money from the 
authorities are anxious to justify their salaries and the same time to 
parade their zeal for the Uepublic by discovering conspiracies where no cons- 
piracies exist. 

Many sincere Kepublicans must now realise that It was a mistake not to 
work at reform from within the Monarchy, and that it would have been easier 
to engraft the advantage of a Republic on .the Monarchy than it will be to 
engraft the advantage of the ^ylonarohy on the Republic. 

o 

THE NINTEENTH CENTURV AND AFTER 

{ March, WV}.) 


I. Natioftal Safety, (i) ln\asion and .National safety (Major-General II. B. 
Jeffreys C. D.) ( 2 ) 'I'hc Heal Obstacle to Military Reform (Marquess of Allesbury) 
( 3 ) A Note on the financial Situation (I, C ross) II. 1 he Imperial Idea (Dr. 
1' . B. Vroornan) 111. ( )uo \ adis bennna (Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun). 1\ . 

Antarctic Exploration (Alfred 11. flarrison h'. R. C. S..; \ . riic hinal Solution of 

the I^astern Ouestion (.Sir Menry II. Johnston (i, C . M. fj. K. C. B). \ I. Rou- 

manian Policy and the Peace of hiurope(j. Ellis Barker). Nil. The Morals of 
French Plays (The Abbe Ernest Dimnct). ^’Ilb Home Rule and the House of 
Lords (Stephen Gwynn M. P.) IX. I'lie Art of Alma-Tedema (The Hon. John 
Collier) X. The War Correspondent in Sunshine -and Eclipse (W m. IMax\velI). 
XI. In the Chatalja Lines during the November Battle (George Pilcher), XI I . 
The Principle of the Minimum Wage (A. C. Pigon). XHL Ihc Irend of Politics in 
Spain (Bernhard Whishaw). XIV. Dearth in the Transkei (xMiss Mason), XV. 
The Art of Gonversation (Evelyn March Phillipps). X\ 1. Ihe Indian Civil 
Service (Sir Henry T. Prinsep K.C.LE.) 
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Quo Vadis Femena. 


Mrs. Ethel Colquhoun in the March number of the Nineteenth Century 
and After in her article — \"<ni P goes on to criticise the present 

suffragist movement in England by sajing that : — Among the many arresting 
phenomena of the times we live in, there, is none, probably of more vital 
importance than the growth and tendency of modern feminism. Feminism 
is taken to mean the advancement of woman and woman’s work as such. It 
implies a special stress on sex. 

To the feminist, a woman’s achievements acquire peculiar value for the 
simple reason that they are a woman’s. It is, moreover, the claim of woman 
to compete with man in an open field, which constitutes the main feminist 
movement. It may as well be made clear that suffragism is regarded only 
as a by-product, symptom — effect rather than cause. 

It is the pose of the feminist to assume that in her strivings to re-adjust 
her position woman has been handicapped by the opposition of man, and by 
artificial restraints placed on her by his will. bub the true key to the situa- 
tion lies not in the attitude of man towards woman, which is more or less an 
invariable quantity, modified slightly by economics conditions hut lu tJtr 

attxtiah^ of iconian l(>tntr<ls <jaf h otln’-r. 

'f’'he word lady-like ”, now obsolete save in a different stratum of society, 
was the standard towards whi(di unfortunate feminity had to strain. The 
re-action of society from the excesses which followed the French Revolution 
and the license and the extravagance of the First Empire was especially 
noticeable in Great Britian during the early nineteenth century in a somewhat 
bourgeois Court, with the advent of a young unmarried (^>aeen, who had been 
subjected (as we now know) to a severe course of dehumanising in her child- 
hood, came a fresh exaggeration of all those virtues of modesty, sensibility 
and self-control which appeared to the matrons of the day needed to preserve 
the dignified tone of a society already shaken to its foundation by^ the Euro- 
pean Revolution which came to a head in 184 s. 

The key-note of the feminist movement is the assertion not only of 
woman’s equality with man but her independence of him — her right and 
ability to individualistic development. The pluck and courage with which 
women are facing the situation, is a great advance on the “ old maid” theory, 
and would command even greater admiration if they had not set up false 
idols and been carried away to the extreme of sex -antagonism. 

Before coming to the crux of feminism — the attempt to equalise sex 
conditions — it is worth while to look at some of the surface manifestations. 

There can be no doubt that to-day woman is the social arbiter. Similarly 
the domination of society by women has led to the retirement of man from 
the field. In the industrial sphere the problems are of a different character, 
and centre mainly round the economic question. 
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It is undoubtedly the perception of tbe social and industrial impregnabi- 
lity of man, so far hardly aiTected by woman’s invasion of spheres where he 
once was king, which has nerved feminists to probe deeper. This last and 
most insistent demand is for an equality in sex relations which will go beyond 
the mere rectification of legal disparities. The demand of sex equality can- 
not be met by a mere re- adjustment of the marriage customs. It appears 
doubtful whether it can be met by anything short of a re-creation of man. 
The first and moat obvious dilliculty is the dilference of economic status in 
parenthood. The mother, dependent on her husband’s earnings while bear- 
ing and rearing children, finds it di Hi cult to assert her economic equality. 

The initial error of feminism, it apj)ears, is the attempt to measure man 
and woman by the same standards and to prescribe for them the same rules of 
conduct, the same ideals and a similarity of occupations. Round the funda- 
mental fact of common parenthood and the dependence of breeding mother, 
woman has built up the tissue of customs and connextions called “ home 
which expanded in ever widening circle, becomes society. Woman cannot 
range freely alongside man in the open. The little hands of children pull 
her down. Even the sterner feminists concede her necessity for a nest — a 
State-provided nest —a poor sulistitute for shelter which through long ages 
she has been training her man to build her. In the feminist movement there 
is little chance for the mother woman being heard. In every department it 
is the child-free woman who is vocal, who fills the public eye with her 
activity. If the suffrage were granted to woman, it is this type whose voice 
would prevail. Already she sets the fashion for the young and the pace for 
others. 


The Principle of Minimum Wage. 

Professor A. 0. Pigon in his article “ the Principle of the Minimum 
Wage ” tries to establish that the “ Policy ” is not a single policy, but it 
includes three di Iferent policies seeking at three different aims ; and as such, 
if worked out, their results would not be equally beneficial. 

The first of the three is illustrated in a New Zealand law which provides 
that no workman, over twenty, shall be employed in a factory at a weekly 
wage of less than 17s. Here the end sought is to prevent tbe payment 
anywhere, if a rate of wages too low to provide the recipient with means 
of subsistence. The second policy is illustrated in the demand sometimes put 
forward for a law that should compel all the employers iu a trade to pay 
their men not less than the rate customarily paid by “ reputable firms.*’ 

Here the root claim has -nothing to do with the securing of earnings 

adequate to subsistence j its sole concern is with equality. The third policy 
is illustrated in the recent Coal Miner (Minimum Wage) Act. Its purpose 
is to prevent the efficiency wage paid to the same man from varying for acci- 
dental reasons between diU'ereut times. 
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It is convenient to have short names descriptive of the three policies : — 
the subsistence minimum, the inter-personal equality minimum and the inter- 
temporal equality minimum. The foundation upon which the plea for a sub- 
sistence minimum rests is the doctrine that, among every community of 
men there is a certain minimum standard of general well-being below which 
the life of no member, however incompetent economically, ought to be allowed 
to fall. One element on which general well being depends is income. It is 
argued that a state enforced minimum wage stands on exactly the same 
footing as a state-enforced minimum of sanitation or of leisure. But the 
economic unit of living and of spending in the family rather than the indivi- 
dual, and the income representative of any deliued minimum standard must 
be different for differently constituted families. It is obvious that no Govern- 
ment can establish a minimum wage designed to vary in this manner. 

As regarding the Inter-personal Bquality Minimum the conclusion is that, 
where the methods of engaging work people are of the casual unsystematic 
type, enforced equalisation is likely to prove socially in jurious ; but that 
where these methods are of what may be called the eoucentration type, it is 
certain to j^rove socially beneficial. T wo further considerations may be added. 
First, since the predominant I’ate will naturally charge from period to period 
such minima as are enforced ought to change. Secondly, since it is the real 
rate, and not the money rate, of wage.s, that is si gui Meant, the minima 
expressed in money ought to be different, in different parts of the country in 
accordance with the differences in the prices of the commodities chiefly con- 
sumed by the working classes. 

The foundation upon which the plea for an inter- temporal equality 
minimum rests is the doctrine that economic welfare is in general fostered by 
anything that renders individual incomes more stable. 

Carefully guarded the inter-temporal equality minimum, like the ^inter- 
personal equality minimum, may be ex[>8oted in suitable circumstances, to 
make a real, if small, contribution towards social welfare. 


MIND-CURES FROM A SCIENTIFIC POINT OF VIEW. 


( Q LAI E HL V Hi: \ j I : w , J a n i a u v Ibid.) 

Sir Thomas Clousion begins his article “ Mind -cures from a Scientific 
Point of View’ by sying that: — In no two subjects has it in the past been 
more difficult to apply strict inductive reasoning and its conclusions than in 
religion and medicine’ 

Primitive people and savages have few sparks of reason and truth in tbe’r 
religious or medical ideas. 

Religious rites were all essential parts of treatment of diseases with them^ 

Faith in the doctor now takes the place of the old rites. 
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The environments favourable to restoration of health are to a large extent 
common to both the old and the new methods of cure. 

It must be here premised that human nature possesses, as an innate 
quality, and has always exhibited, but in a lessening degree as civilisation 
advances, a powerful fascination for the mysterious. This feature has not been 
confined to the unorthodox and irregular systems of medicine but has haunted 
and hindered the progress of the healing art in its most regular departments. 

It is absolutely necessary, before we approach the different methods of 
mind-cure, that we should form a scientific conception of the action of the 
human brain in relation to mind. The brain is the controlling organ not only 
of the mind but of the whole body. The human is, in fact, by far the most 
wonderful piece of organic living mechanism in Nature. It contains some 
three thousand million cells j each one actively producing energising control- 
ling stimulating or co-ordinating the physical, the mechanical, the bio-chemi- 
cal and the mental energies of man. One of the most striking of the qualities 
of a brain cell is that by which every impression made on it either from the 
outside world through the senses or from the working of another part of the 
brain is registered. 

Mental disease always implies disorder of both body and mind as a con- 
sequence of the brain being disturbed. To understand how the brain, on 
receiving a mental stimulus, acts in caring bodily disease it is necessary to 
look at some ordinary physiological effects, whic'i the highest level of the 
brain under mental stimulus can produce on tlie body : — A young woman 
hears or sees or thinks of something that rouses the emotional feeling of 
modesty ; at once the c.apillary blood vessels in her cheeks dilate and she 
blushes. The effects of brain mental stimuli on the action of the stomach, 
bowels and digestion are also well kno wn. Tno apparatus for the production 
of these and hundreds of other bodily effects, good and evil, exists in the 
brain. 

To pass from the physiological to the pathological side, the history of 
medicine is* full of accounts of men and women who have fallen into diseases 
and abnorcial states through mental shocks, worries and mental causes 
generally. 

A strong belief and a keen emotion necessarily alter the conditions of the 
brain-cells and their blood supply. N o “ irregular mode of curing disease 
with the distinctive brain-mental element in it has attracted more attention. 

Me^mer was a doctor of medicine who flourished in the latter half of the 
©ighteenth century. Mesmer’s theory of curing diseases was that he was 
able by means of ** magnetic fluid ” emanating from himself to produce in 
others charges in their mental and bodily condition. Mesmer itad evidently 
a great deal of the oharlatan about him. 

. A : a Medical man, investigated the same phenomena in 

OQUoIasion was that there ' is a certain 
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condition of the human brain which can be produced hy definite means and 
that it results in definite mental and bodily phenomena which he called 
“ hypnotic.*' Since that time “ hypnotism ” may be said to have more or 
less taken its place in regular medicine. For the understanding of the 
hypnotic condition we must take into account that important [characteristic, 
of the conscious mental condition, amenability to suggestion either from 

one's own thoughts or feelings or from outside persons or things. 

The form of ‘ mind-cure ' which has attracted most public attention 
among the Europeans of recent years has been that known as “ Christian 
Science." This has features of its own, somewhat different from those of its 
predecessors. Like many of them, it rests on a religious basis, but it appeals 
to the religious instincts of mankind on a now theory and on a new inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. Mrs. Eddy was the discoverer and High Priestess 
of the system. 

Most of the modes of mind- cure and the forms in which they occur may 
be analysed thus ; — 

1. The savage phase in which the ‘‘ medicine man " by means of a strik- 
ing costume, of dogmatic statement and of certain rites impresses with the 
belief that a [man suffering from disease can be cured by doing some absurd 
act, which by no possibdity can produce any effect but a mental one. 

2. An elaborate religious ritual performed iu a temple by priest doctors. 
They produce their effect by persuading the patients that they are to be thus 
cured. 

3. The use of charms, amulets, sacred emblems as in early Christian times. 

4. Purely religious mental effects in addition to some simple physical 
process as anointing with oil, drinking special waters, etc. 

5. Healings through belief in a certain definite theory of [disease, such as 
that matters does not exist, and therefore that neither disease nor physical 
and mental laws of health exist, as told by the Christian Scientist. 

6. Hypnotism, 

7. The comblined work of regular medical practitioners and th^ Christian 
doctor. 

8. The mental effects of suggestion, of expectancy of dogmatic assertion, 
of a rational explanation tending to strengthen the reasoning faculty and will 
power of hopefulness and cheex'fulness. 

‘h Faith in ordinary skilled and educated physician. 


* bangadarshan 

(CHAJTliA ; 1319. B. S). 

(Contents.-— (1) The Presidenta! Address at the Chittagong Literary Conference ^ 
(ii) Life of Sri GouranRa continued— Tarak Chandra Roy ; C'ii) Ramabatl 
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Akshayh Kumar Maitreya ; (iv) English Detectives, continued.— Bipin Chandra 
PaJ ; (v) Jayadev and X'idyapati continued — Jitendralal Basil ; (vi) A Word about 
the Vedas, continued, — Bipin C handra Pal. 

THE CHITTAGONG LITERATURE CONFERENCE 

In the ClKtlfra number of the Jhii/ffaihnsltau the place of honour is given to 
the Presidential address recently delivered at the Chittagong Literary 
Conference. In hia address Babu Akshay Chandra Sarkar gracefully 
referred to the late poet Nabin Chandra that Chittagong gave to Bengal 
and also made mention of the names of a number of Mussalman poets who 
had enriched Bengali A'aishnava poetry. He acknowledged in this connec- 
tion the services that M)ulvi Abdul Karim of Chittagong has rendered to 
the cause of Bengali literature by bringing to light the literary productions 
of some Hindu and Mahomedan poets of Chittgong. 

The presidential address mainly dealt with litrature, Bengali language 
and sanitation in rural Bengal. The creation of beauty or ra>vf, Mr. Sarkar 
said, is literature. The cultivation of literature gives us power to appreciate 
beauty and en joy rn.Mn One can enjoy r^fsn either by creating it or by 
learning to appreciate it. 

The president gave a graphic description of the present miserable and 
insanitary condition of rural Bengal and made a fervent appeal to all assem- 
bled not to desert their villages for the towns like Dacca or Calcutta making 
rural Bengal a jungle, a den of wild beasts and breeding ground of malaria. 
The network of roads and railways and the silting up of not a few of our 
rivers were interfering with the free egress of water. What wonder was there 
that the whole of Bengal shjuU be in a mesfc insiuitary coalition. A sound 
body was a necessity for a sound mind and the Bengali needed the former 
that he might come to possess the latter. 


BIJAYA. 

( l*uAi.(ir\, B, S.). 

(Contents : — (i) .Sri Kamkrisna Baramahansa — Sris ('handra Matllal ; (ii) The 
Bhagavaf'giia — Bipin Chandra Pal : lii) Buddha and Myself, a poem — Jaladhar 
Chatterjee ; (iv) \’ina, a serial slory — Kalipra.sanna Das Cupta ; (v) LtiJjifa, a 
poem— Kumudranjan MuHick ; (\'i) Of Home and Abroad— Bipinbehari Gupta ; 
(vii) A Servant’s Instrumentality in the Salvation of China, concluded, — Manaranjan 
GuhaTakurta; (vi) The Sepoy Mutiny at Dacca— Jatindramohun Koy ; (ix) To 
Meet the Sea— Bhupendranarayan Choiidhurl ; (x ) Sar lajkarma— Panchcouri 
Banerjee (xi) Of My Coolie. — Manaranjan Guha Takurta ; (xii) Mrityu, an adapta- 
tion of English poem. — Renukbala Dasi; (xiii) Aih’isialipi^ a romance — Chandi- 
eharan Banerjee ; (xiv) Bangabhasa, a song—Devendranath Mahinta ; (xv) The 
Goddess Sarasvati— Phulkumari Gupta; (xvi) The Kabi or Poet, a poem— 
Mapendranath Roy ; (xvii) Views and Comments— Representative Government— 
Bipin Chandra Pal. 
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“ OF MY COOLIE ” 

Babu Manoranjan Grtiha Takarta thus narrates his experience of a coolie. 

Sometimes in tbe first year of the Swadesbi agitation I went to Howrah 
to take train, followed by a coolie carrying my luggage. When I reached 
the station platform there was not much time lose. So I got my luggage 
down from the coolie and asked him what hire he wanted. He replied “ as 
you please Sir, Suppose I give you a pice said I. “ Agreed ” came the reply. 
Then in jest said T again “ Suppose T pay nothing ’ “ YYell and good was 
the answer I received. To test him thoroughly I bade him go. Quitely 
did he move away without looking back towards me. 

I was not prepared for- it. AVben I saw that he meant what he said, I 
had to leave my things and run for him. I called him out as I saw him 
going. He turned back and came alter me. lie went away without a 
murmer and came back also without uttering a word of’ complaint. This 
fact hinted at something really great in him. And I asked. 

What made you, a coolie, go without your hire P 
Coorai: — What else can I do, Sir, if you would not pay P 

I — Why P You could insist on having your due from me. 

C(H)r,iE — That is not our way. Sir, 

I — What do you mean by saying that that was not your way. 

Coolie— I will render him service who will require it of me, but will not 

demand any thing from him. Whatever he pays of his own accord I will 

accept, nor will I be displeased with him if lie does not pay at all. 

YYhen I remembered tViat he practised what he preached, 1 had a very 
high opinion of him. I gladly missed train so that niight I have an oppor- 
tunity of having a talk with the man. 

“ May I know what you are inquired I. 

Cogue — I am a Jvnhir />a ??////. 

!• — How long have you been here in Calcutta P 
Coot. IE — These ten years. 

I — What displinea have you accepted ? 

Coolie — I recollect without ceasing the “ Satya nam as given me by tb« 
Guru I do not take fish or meat, do not kill a living thing and do 
not tell a lie. Whatever service one wants of me I do and 
whatever one pays T accept with a glad heart. At sundown a few 
friends meet and sing the name of the Lord. 

How many are you in all here in Calcnutta P I enquired. The coolie 
replied, “ A good lot 

How I wished that I could place this coolie before our eduoated olaeaes, 
proud of their learning and civilisation ! Wbat great and good 
hidden in the lap of the Mother I; 
religion has home fruits. ^ 
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We had a lovely talk. He did not leave me while 1 was at the station. 
I paid him his due and prostrated myself before him, So did he in return. 
We parted with a heavy heart to get into the next train that was now about 
to leave. I would never forget the saintly coolie I met on that occasion. 
He was a Hindustani. 

MHRflTHI PERIOOieaLS 

: 0 : 

I. YlVlhlFA-OXVAXA-VISTAi;. 

{Mxrrh, lUVi/) 

1 IVincipal contents — (i) 'the Lite Mr. 'I'elang ; (a) R. B. \'aidya on Kale’s 
Itasay on the Purans ; (3) I'hc Right Direction of l*'einale Kducation ; (4) Female 
and the Literary Conference : and (5) The Sanskrit Poets ILma and Mayiir. ' 

Tin: Latk Mk. Tei,ax(;. 

It is more than two decades that Mr. Telang has passed away from 
amongst us and still he has not been forgotten. Misname is closely assciated 
with that of Mr. itanade. That they were birds of the same feather is an 
admitted fact and in some respects the plumage of Mr. Telang was brigliter 
than that of Mr. Ranade. But Telang is nowhere loved, he is mostly 
respected, while the name of Ranade is still a mighty spell, with at least one 
class of political and social thinkers. The artiele in question is from the pen 
of the veteran Marathi writer, Mr. Vishnu Moresbvar JSIahajani, and, as an 
estimate of a great man by another big person, it has more than a mere pass- 
ing interest. ^Ir. Maliajani has displayed in this article a remarkable 
amount of dispassionate thought and critio.'il faculty and his diagnosis of the 
untimely collapse of Telang s career is both correct and convincing. He 
ascribes Telang's early death to three causes — (1 ) His precocious intellectual 
development ; (2) His inordinate ambition of being a specialist in everything 
instead of' specialising in a pailicular branch of study and ( 3 ) His perpetual 
war with, his conscience. Mr. Telang a staunch .<ocial reformer got his 
daughter married at < /</// b and, being one of the progenitors of the Indian 
National Congress, he had the courage to condemn the jury system from his 
seat on the High Court Bench ! ! ! Mr. Mahajani argues that such a notori- 
ous dereliction from beloved principles brings on unnecessary tension and 
early death ! Well, they know best who die early ; for ourselves, Telang is 
still a sweet name to us in spite of his lapses. 

Female Education and the Ltteeaky Conference. 

Mrs. Girija Bai Kelki is a talented lady writer and though only a short 
ti]Q0 bet^ the publk she has already made a name. In the present article 

Litoury Conference should take upon itself 
fealhj useful tu womeUt 
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II. CniTRAMAY' JaGAT. 

(^l^\'hrnaryf lOlS). 

[Principal Contents — (i) Karma Voga ; (2) Two By-stories from the Epics ; 
(3) Anniversary of the late Mr. Ranade ; (4) The Oovernor Designate of Bomba^^ ; 
(5) Balkan War ; (6) The Delhi Tragedy/(7) Serial Story &c. ^c. 

Kak:ma Yo<ja. 

Mr. Mahadeo Hari Madak, that remarkable writer whe has brought into 
philosophy the interst of a novel, is the author of this vigorous article. 
Herein the writer has tried to prove by numerous references and quotations 
that although the Bhagavadgeeta is generally supposed to preach Action, 
Devotion and Knowledge in an equal way. Lord Krishna principally in 
tended to inculcate the doctrine of Action more than anything else. Action, 
as Mr. Madak interpretes the Lord’ must however be (1) well-directed, (2) 
self-less, (d) unimpassioned, (4) disinterested and [5) divinely dedicated. 

Tav^ By-Si’Ouies the Ei'h s. 

This is a very ingenious article from the pen of Mr. Dattatary Gfopal 
Limaye, a sub-editor on the staff of the Kesha ri. The contention of the 
writer seems to be thnt the demon J^h?cndhoa referred in the Mahahliarai 
(Vana Parva 200-20M) is no other than a poetical personification of a volcano 
which had devastated the vast regions of Gujrat and Rajputana at the time 
of King Bribadashva of Ayodhya. Similarly the writer suggests that the 
Town Madhiimant mentioned in the Ramayana must have been buried down 
underground by the same process that brought down the destruction of 
Pompeii. 

III. L< 'K ASUIKSHAN A. 

( Kali Ill'll y 1 SSI . ) 

[Principal Contents — (i) Salesmanship , (_>) (iamcs and Morals ; (3) Count 

Tolstoy, and (4) Holy Places on the Himalayas ;. 

SAfvESAfANSH H*. 

Dr. S. V. Ketker of Amraoti who has some brochures on oast to his 
credit, and whose contribution to the diadem liVorld have proved so interest- 
ing, has, by his American experience, got sulHcient claims to speak with 
authority on Salesvia7ish ip. In this article Mr. Ketker gives some instructive 
details of the American craft and has some useful hints for those who are in 
the line. 


IV. Masik Manoranjan. 

{February y 1918.^ 

[Principal contents — (i) The ^Literary Conference; (2) Marriag^e Expedition 
(3) Pandit Kamavator Sharma ; (4I Rise of the British Empire ? (5) Alarm Sii^hal 
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(6) Aiianda Mohan Bose ; (7) Costume of Women ; (8) I-ate Marrage ; (9) Lectures 
of Swami Subhashitanand ; (io( Wit end Humour Sec. Ucc. 

Co-STiuME OF Women. 

The author of this article is a promising young lady, the daughter of 
Mr. N. C. Kelker, the patriach of the Bombay Nationalists. The tragic 
occasion on which this article was published will ever remain in the memory 
of the public to most of whom Mr. Kelkar is an idol. He had been sum- 
moned as a witness before the Pu blic Service Commission, but when be left 
Poona in answer to the call, he had little idea that in Bombay he would have 
to face not only the cross-examination of an exacting body of Commissioners, 
but a far more terrible or deal. His daughter, the author of the article above 
referred to, he had left at home — in Poona, — and his son-in-law, the husband 
of this lady, who was staying in Bombay, had greeted him on his arrival 
there as usual. But as the facts would have it, he suddenly got ill, and on 
the very day that Mr. Kelker was examined before the commission his son-in- 
law, a green youth of 25, succumbed to death, the same day probably that 
his wife’s first article, the Co-<Ih/uc of W o/iu /f, saw the light of the day ! 



riNANCE AND COMMERCE. 


PIONEBR SUGJIR eOMPHNY, LIMITED. 

(By Mu. K. C. liANKu.JUK — S ug ak-Kkuku^t). 

In drawing the attention of the reader to an advertisement of “ Pioneer 
Sugar Co. Ltd.’’ appearing in this issue, I want to say that the manufacture 
of sugar ought to be a thriving Industry in this country. Sugar like salt is 
of universal consumption and may almost indeed be called a necessary of 
life with the people. 

India which used to manufacture its own sugar and exported for the 
most of the world’s supply is now not only the world’s market as regards 

sugar but it is one of the most 
important dumping grounds of 
the world and will bocome in- 
creasingly so since Japan has 
commenced to supply her own 
demand and the quantity of 
.lava Sugar which now is 
absorbed by Ja]>anis being diver- 
ted towards India. 

The area under sugar cane 
cultivation in British India is 
] 0,427,177 acres as Mr. Noel 
Paton says in his book. (Sugar 
in India ) that if the total demand 
h.>r commercial sugar were to be 
met by means of Composite 
Factories working in cane during 
one hundred days of the year 
and on Gur during two hundred 
days, in all causes all the rate of 
20 tons’ daily out put: — 171 fac- 
tories would be required to oope 
with it. 

There are hardly 2^ > such factories in India to meet this demand. 

The chief reason for the decay of Indian Sugar Industry is the wasteful 
methods of manufacture on the one hand and the primitive methods of our 
cultivators on the other. 

We quote below Mr. Prinsen Geerling’s words^ whioh he M ^ 

expert witness in “ The International 
-statements 



Mr. K. C. Banerjee. 
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“ In the present time only large sugar factories have a chance of compet- 
ing in a world’s market. Small factories scantily equipped are no longer a 
possibility and if still existent cannot prosper and have to make place for 
big concerns able to work factories grinding 7U0 to bOO tons of cane a day 
as a minimum. 

“ Only such factories can work economically and make money by doing 
work on a large scale thus dividing the necessary expenses over a great 
amount of product and minimising the self cost per ton. At the same time 
such big factories can pay for good skilled labour and attendance etc. 

The Directors of this factory have in view to locate the factory near 
Dehri on Sone, where there is a big area under sugar cane cultivation. There 
is also a very big Our market. The factory will deal with 5u0 — 400 tons of 
cane per day for lUO days in the year and 1,000 Mds of Gur per day for liOO 
days in the year. 

Below is given a statement showing the expected prollts out of the busi- 
ness. 


DSTIMATIi kOU WORKING TliM FACTORY. 




Rs. A. 

P. 

During Cano ^Season. 




300 tuns of cane per day 


() 

(I 

Cost of 300 tons of cane 

3n0( 1 

0 

0 

Labour per. day 

300 

u 

0 

Coal etc. 

50 

0 

0 

Oil etc. 

• >;, 

0 

0 

Lime and other defecant ... 

5 

0 

0 

Means of carriage 

200 

0 

0 

Interest on dead stock 

5 

0 

0 

Other Incidentals 

50 

0 

0 

, Rs. 

• )535 

0 

0 

Tlfe expense to run up for 130 days 

Rs. 

353550 


>1 

100050 


• 

Rs. 

450,550 


Out put, 




800 Mds, of sugar per day d Rs. per md. 




for 100 days — 

Rs. 

04:0,000 


Estimated pi'ofit during cane season 

Rs. 

180,450 



The whole of the Molaeaes that remmins is 
irluo rMBAau&otnred with Gnr, will give 


lAcaaw.to newly 


fit for remanufacture* This 
an yield of sugar worth 
lis. 22,000/ 

Rs. 200.000/ 
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ESTIMATE FOR WORKING THE FACTORY WITH GUR. 



Rs. 1 

as. 

P 

800 Mds. of Gur Hs. 4/ — per md. 

3200 

0 

0 

Labour per day 

150 

0. 

0 

Coal etc. 

100 

0 

0 

Oil etc. 

20 

0 

0 

Lime and other defecant 

10 

o 

0 

Interest .i. 

5 

0 

0 

Incidentals 

50 

0 

0 


Rs. :b>30 

0 

0 

For 230 days 

lie. 70C00 

0 

0 


„ 105900 

9 

0 


1—^ 

X 

0 

0 

Daily outupt 

Rs. a 

us. 

p 

400 Mds of sugar Rs. S — per md. 

3200 

0 

o 

400 Mds of Molasses Rs. 3 — per md. ... 

1200 

0 

0 

For 200 days in the year. 

Rs. 4400 

0 

0 

Rs. 880, 00( ) 

- 

Estimated profit ... 

Rs. 80 

,10o 

- 

Total estimated profit during the year lei ween 

Rs. 2 rj 0 jr )00 -to Rs. 

275 

,O0( 


THE UNITED BANK OE COMMERCE LIMITED 

*) 

My attention has been called to Ta new business 'enterprise, the United 
Bank of Commerce, Ltd. which has its head office in Clive Street, Calcutta. 
I find that the Chairman of the Board of Directors of this IlanK is our dis- 
tinguished countryman Mr. B. De, late of the Indian Civil Service, whose 
connection with it is a guarantee of its honesty and respectability. The 
Managing Agents are Messrs. ShrofP and Co., whose chief representative, 
Mr. N, L. Shroff to be a well-known figure in Bombay who recently accom- 
panied the Hindu University Deputation, headed by the Maharajah of 
Durbhanga, to Bombay. The main object of the Bank is to help Indian 
industrial and commercial enterprises, both small and large, especially by 
the employment of purely Indian agencies, and thus to keep in the country 
that big slice of our business or trade-returns which is now appropriated by 
foreign middlemen. In this sense it is a very useful swadeshi venture. I 
see from the Prospectus that: — ^ 

The Company purposes to start their operations in the foUoirrihg lines of 
business, many of which are directly or ihdiredtly connected with 
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1. To open seeds and cotton Jathas along with Banking prices where 
arrangements will be made to buy and sell these articles on Commission. 

2. To open branches in England, on the Continet and in Japan for facili- 
tating exports there. This will ensure to merchants greater attention to 
their business and more profits as the commission chargeable by the Com- 
pany will be less than what is at present paid to other firms. Again the 
opening of branches will afford the merchants an advantage of comparing 
the three markets viz., Europe, Japan and India for rates and enable them 
to sell their goods for the best value. It is true that many German firms 


make large pi of its by having their bi 
reason why Indian merchants should 
.S. The Company will also open 



■anches in Great Britain. There is no 
not also follow the same course, 
blanches in different commercial and 
industrial centres of India, Europe, 
and Japan where its agents can buy 
cotton, seeds or any other goods 
required for its oonstitutents. It 
will also finance local merchants in 
those districts and will also 
advance loans to agriculturists to 
further their cultivation. 

4. The company will also buy or 
take on lease ginning factories and 
cotton presses so that its constitu- 
ents may have the facility of hav- 
ing their cotton ginned and pressed 
at moderate rates. 

o. As the Company will 1 ave 
branches in the leading commer- 
cial centres as above stated, it will 


be able to look to the requirements 
^ Mr. N. L. Shroff- those countries and to export 

* goods from here either under the 

orders of foreign merchants or of local merchants as the case may be. 

(). The Company will, as aforementioned, look not only to export and 
inland trade but also to import trade. It will at the earliest opportunity 
open an indent office and get out goods from England and other countries for 
merchants in this country. This business is also a profitable one and the 
Company will be specially in a position to succeed as it will have men on the 
spot in various countries who will buy direct from manufacturers. 

7. The Company will also buy and sell, on behalf of merchants, American 
octton in America* 


8, It import American and Egyptian cotton for manufacturers 

who may be finer Tarietiee of cotton to spin higher numbers of 

Tam 



Pages 211 to 258 printed by HeM Chandra Ray at the Sathi 
Press, 21, PotuAtola Lane, and pages 259, to 306(C) by C, L. Agarwalla, 
at the Bench and Bar Diary Press, 81, Bentinck Street and the 
remainder by R. C Chowdhury at the BljOYA PRESS 20, Patuatola 
Lane, Calcutta. ' 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


THE PRESENT INDIAN PROBLEM 


In politics and statc^craft, there is, I tliink, only one vital problem 
bt forc the (iovt'rrment and th(^ p^'opk^ of India at 

^ ^ this moment. How to work u]> a reasonable recon- 

Stated. ... . . 

ciliation l)el\veen the legitimate requirements of 
ndian Xationalisin on the oik* side and of the British Knipirc on the 
)ther, is thut j)robleni. .\11 other political problems tlial face us dwindle 
nto utttM" inconsequenc 1 * before it. The vahu* of t*vt*ry political or 
idininist rat i\'c j:>rogramme or policy in India must now be judged bv 
Is capacity to 1 k‘ 1[> this rt conciliation . And the worth of every poli- 
ical or admi nis t rati\a' rc'fcrm must be determined by tin same* test. 


I hi for 1 ui^al el ho\ve\’er, it is so far practically an unappreciated 

♦ l^rol)l<‘m. 'riure ari* not many people,- — neither 

Unappreciated anioiiLT Indian NatlonaHsts nor among l^riiish Ini- 

• r lal ist s . who st‘t*m to hav<* got as yi t a thorough 

trasp of it. The Nationalists, as a I)od\ , are incliiK'd to take a very 
iarro>v \ iew of Nationalism : while tin* so^c^ilhal Imperialists liavt* no 
once}3tit>n of tin* ifsll meaning .anil signi ti c anc of the l"hn}>i re-I di^a as 
loftv and ujiliiting social svnthesis, I lie Nationalist, distriict(‘d hy 
lu‘ passions .and |)re|udic<‘> of the passing conflict helwaaai tin* idtal 
• nd 11k* actual in his pr<*sent [)e>litical life, cannot st*iz(' tlie uni\a'rsal 
sp<-ct of Ills Own Nationalism or . ii'C t>gnisi‘ tie t rtnuls of modern world- 
>r)litics W’hich will la'ally ileti*rmine tiu ea)ur.-^e ot historic c‘^ olutioii in 
>is own count r\ as w <11 iis in otla r countrit s, in the near future. At 


\n Unappreciated 
Problem. 


>is own count r\ 
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one time he had an exagjre rated notion of Kngland' r power anti strenj^tli. 
That hypnotic spell is practically broken. Tut the counter passes 
have apparently been much too strong for him ; and he hits i 2 ^ot into the 
habit of taking an equall\^ ex a^i^e rat <ul \ i("^^' ot his ow n :]^o\\'t'rs and 
possibilities now. He has still to recoAt r liis sen^e of proportion. lie 
fancies that he can stand l>y himself ^ii^aiiist almost an\' world- c <>mbin- 
ation. I lis secret ambition is to be likt^ o?ie of tht^se o'rt^at nations of 
Europe, the t xttml of v hose orcatness is measured hy the de^rta^ of 
menace which thi ir physical and mentiil strtm^th offers to all md^h- 
bourinsT nations. He has lost his \'ision of tlic' tutur<‘ wlien the war- 

drum shall tlirob no lon^tw, and the batth‘-tla^s ^>1 the nations shall lx* 

f u rled — 

In the Parliament of man, tht‘ heth ration ot tiu' \\‘orld.'’ 

lie has lori^otten his ancient MAN TRAM J a i; addhi t a \ a Krislmaxa “In 

the name of Shrc'e Krishna, for the irooil of «dl the world ’’1>\ w hich lie 
had beam taught of old to c < >nst‘C rat c* all his thoughts and works. i'his 
Ja^addhitaya Krishnas'a- In tin* nain<‘ of Krishna, for lh<- m'od ol th<‘ 
uni verse has bet^n tlx* Ke^ulati\'e IrbcL in Iialian history. Ihis has 
lieen the purpose of God in India. It is for th<* mod i .-.a t ion i»f tliis Idea 

that India has, in almost < \ ('r_\' resp('cl. been a miniature ot 1 lu* w hoh* 

w*orld. It is for this reason tliat. in the coursi* ot it< Lt‘*atlual hi'^toric 
tw'olution, India lias become.' the m< «.'tini^ phice (>[ almost all tin* cereal 
world-c ul t u rc‘s of our tirrac k'ia>tn almost iIh* \ <o'\ 1 )e yr i n n i,n l; s of our 

social cwolutioii, tiu tia rul of Indian histoi\- t nm lo 1 ul\<‘ been li> 
ewoive a unique fedi'i'al id< al iimouL^* u>. 1 h<- Jliiul’j r» h^ien lias been, 

lor countless Ci iituric past, a t<*derati‘>n «>( manx' r< lic;iops. 1 he 
Hindu soebrty has bt-i u, similarK', a t< (h ration < f man\ jiractically 
autonomous communities or castt s. l ln Hindu i<h cd <>f tin 
when tht*r<' wer<* Hindu States in ln<Iia, w t'- a trul\ fed#-ral ideal. 
With the advamt of other religions <ind c ullure^ into India t lijs c'tncit nt 
lederal id.*a lias recc-ixed further de \ * lopnn m t s ain‘>ne u>, Aiu'erica 
lia.s concretis<*d tin- tech-ral ideal ‘mix* in one ' - d < •] )%i rl m* ’ nt <>t liha 

namelx', that relatino to th< .‘‘ late. Iixlia has exolx t <1 this iederal tv jie 
in almost t*\a*rx‘ dejiartnn nt of lifi*. V\ < lux* Ix en clc ailx trai.aal tor 
counth'ss centnrics in this f'aieral idea. <>ur appoint< d part and lunc- 
tioii in thv' coniino liistorx* ot tin* world is to h arl humaiiitx into tins 
Lniver.sal hetb ralion, unixa rsal in <‘\a*rv smisi* ot tin* t<*rm. I his is 
the reap meaning of tlic* Nationalist Mova inrnt in India. The leaders 
of tht‘ Movement have, do doutt, fully seized this ideal. Hankitii 
Chandra had fully realized it ; and, therefore, he presented the Perman- 
ent Form of the Mother as M aba- Lakshmee seated on the lap of 
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Mahavishiiuo : Tlic N*ttion slancUnL^f ^ related to Humanity. 

l'2very Nationalist h-adt r since has preaclv tl tins Nationalism, not as a 
mv‘rc' ijolitical ich^al, hut as a luL^h reliL^lon. It is th<! Cult of the Mother. 
And tills Motlnu is a t^ rm of uni\ ersal connotatio]^ w itli us. Kah-c 
l)ur<_;;a, l.akslinu^e, Sarasx at' ia all th<*Sf arc s\ non\ ins of the Mother, 
and tlie\^ ar<* all *il oi e hot fi ] »artlcular and uih^v'crsal. i'his is what 
Max Muller issilly meant h\’ 1 f e nc^t h e i s m . d'lie Mothu* in Thande-Mata- 
ram. is not onl\' otir .MtOh r hut the Motlier (>i all. Slu.' lias many ap- 
pearam:es hut r>n ' » u *-,< • ;u' < • . [ h s A tin iundam'utal idea of th(‘ true 
Nationalist ("r'etuh Nationalism ha>, t In r< * t < >re . an essential hu inanit aria r 
rcfciauuM'. It is re>t an end unt<> itsclt, hut must rtull.^c its s])(.a:ial and 
} 1 ai'l i c ul a r i s { i V cmls in an<l thrcti^h the miivuM’sal tuds of other social 

i o_ pe)l i t i < a 1 units and the eolhn, tixn « luls <)f l'ni\'ersal IIumanit\', 
Nationalist <-a>n!ru:ts and ta un pc i 1 1 i « >n s arc, tlicrcforc, on]\^ passing 
])has<‘s ol tin- c\(>lutio)i ot llumanitx , ami not its ]>crmanent (dt inents, 
ddvir cml is t'* le lj> a r uidnu and not t.) cia ate \\'i<l<‘r discords. 

IN cn the pr< s<ut ^..'cnflict in India mamt ultimatcK' huad to such a union. 
’Diese arc, ho\vc\cr, xsry fc^hlx r^aLllscd a xct 1)X‘ the L;eneral hod\' oj 
Imlian Na t icnal i l •- . Ami it i-. thcrctt>rtn that there is littK^ or nc 
appreciation of lie* \a 1 a 1 prchhan that tacc-^ ns jn-t no\\a 

N Itln-r is ih - re an\ v opiax t a ] ») Man ial imi of tliis ]>rol)lcm am one 
llrilish I in pe r i a 1 i 1 . I I '-<unc Indian Nationalists hax’c takt‘p. u xvrone 
aiul distorted \i<x\- of N a t i ^ui al i > nc the llritish I mjJc riallst s also, xxdtli 
possihU a f<‘\v solitarv cxci‘]>t ions, hav<* taken a sirnilarlx' wron^ and 
dlstorttd \*ie\\' of the h m]>l re - I d e a , I he sujierlor etlilcal .\ailut‘ of the 
hanpi Ti- 1 dtai consists onl\ in its ca]>acit\ to oltt*r a much higher and 
wider formula of human s soc i «i t ion than tin- Nation-Idea. And a 
svntln*sis Implie-s tine rational r (C one iliat loi'i of antcemUnt conflicts. A 
trmr <‘mpim* is that which, can. in its cor|)i»ratc‘ lift' and constitution, 
offei* a rational r<'C one iliat i en of the [ >a r ! i c ula ris t ic conflicts and copi- 
pelitions of the ditfer<ul national units cojnprised within it. d'o 
realise this rii^ht fin[> rialist ideal, tin' llritish Idmfnre must find 
ach cjuatt' means l<>r th<‘ rec<^nc iliat ion ot tlu' pa rt ic ularist ic interests 
and ambiHons of the dilYciaMit national units that compost' it now . d'his 
reconciliation must he worked in and Ihroueh llie laret r life and cons- 
titution of the Eml>ire. An l^mpire that will not m- that cannot do this 
can never endurtc Tdritisli 1 ml>t‘ rialism must, tlu'refore, in its own 
interest, seek to work out a timely and i^c'rmanenl reconciliation 
between Indian and Egyptian and Irish and Welsh and Scotch and 
Australian and South- African ^nd Canadian Nationalism with one 
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another and with itself. Such a reconciliation can be worked only 
upon a truly federal basis. An Imperial Federation alone will enable 
British Imperialism to fully realise itself. Xo si‘('k self-fulfilment in 
any other way would be to court ruin an<l failure. This true Imperial- 
ism .is very different from that Jingoism which has so Icntr tried to 
pass itself off as such cill these \ ears. I /n fort umit el \ , ho\\ ccer, there 
lire not many British 1 ml><" rial ist s w ho ha\a‘ an\ clear perce ption of tlie 
true Im] e.ialist bfeal. d heir JmperiaJism irn^ans really the' usur]>ation 
of the autliority and fimction of tlie w hole Inipe rial ()r nanism bv ci'rtain 
favoured parts and limbs of if. Their conceit ol 1 jnjie r ial 1 s in is a false* 
and unhealthy thini^ ; it is l)as<‘d upe>n conceit of su])e‘rior brute* fe:rc(* 
or of superieir cunnine^, or of a c (' mbinat ie)n t>f l)()(h. It has no true* 
and lofty philosojihy at its back. Like* the Xatie)nalist w ith a narrow 
\'ision of Nationalism, the Jineo I m jie* rial i s t alse) has absolut(dv no se‘nse* 
enthew of actuality or ] > re>port ion. It is ine‘\ it able. I he re‘fe)rt-, that he 
should ha\'e lu) aji|) ta *c iat ion of the* Inn* eharacter of the* })re)blc*m that 
facets him in India. 

The Indian Nationalist, whe'tlu'r he be-loncfs to ti e* so-called AIode*ratt* 
or tlie so-calhid Icxtre_*mist section, is moved sim])l\ bv a more* or h*ss 
stronfe^ passion for National Se*lf-Rule‘. hie- de sire s to be* in his ow n 
country what othe*r j^re-at nations of tin- world are- ii^ their own count rw 
He has not be‘e*n e*ncOuraoe*d or temj^teal to think e>f tin* w <>rld-widr* 
Empire of which, w lu*tln*r In* like-s it or not. his coimtrv is just nO\v 
an inte'o^ral part. ddiis Empire has so lono ]M<-n jiractically a si on and 
symbol, not of his fre^e-doni, but of his se rvitude*. He- has hitherto l)t*en 
treated by the othe r members of the Jm]>e*riai ceince-rn in a wa\' that 
has not helped to draw him close*r to the* Emlnre*, l)ut has ratln-r pre- 
vented him from fen lino- any intimacy w ith it. Jfe* has not bf-e n a par- 
ticipator in the- olories ejf this Emj>ir<*, and lias not he e-y t riTined to 
feel that he has any \'ital stake- in it. He* lias, t In - re- fore-, absolut<.*Iv nt> 
call to approach his probh*ms from what ma\ be called the tme^ 
Imperial stand- j:>oint. The- ver\ iele a of se eking anv re*conciliation 

between his Nationalist as}:>i rat ions and tin* retpii re-ment s of tin- unity 
and streng;th of the Empire- does not e-nte-r into his thou^ht^s. Ht- is 
anxious only for tin- fulfilment of Jiis own Nationalist ambitions, but 
does not care- a pin for the fate- of the Empire to which, for j^ood or 
for evil, he now- belongs. 

If the Indian Nationalist is utterly unconcerned about the fat^s of 
the British Empire, the British Imperialist, as a class,'-' -^^^Vatly 
u nc one e rned ^bou t the f ut ure^ of 
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it may affect their Imperial interests or hurt their conceit of culture 
or pride of race. Hy the British Kmpire llu \ undcrslard only a 
dominant White Confederacy mainly of British or Aui^lo-Saxon origin, 
holding political sove rt*i cc^^t y over multitudinous non-white peoples. If 
this position of absolute superioritc' of tht‘ An^lo-Saxon ii^ the^AvOrk 
and prerogatives of tlu' Kmpir<.' c^ot/s, tlu' Kin]:*irt‘ itself mii^hl <40 them, 
it w ould not be* \\ orth ha\'in<^ On those* c ond illoi^ s . "J his is ht:w the- 
narrow' J jn p< * riali st feels. lb* is tlie* ];ist perse)n, t h e* re • f e > la to se:riousl\ 
think of any reconciliation bitw t*en his hn]>t' rialisin anei the Natie>nalist 
ine:>\ e meim t w he tlier in Jneiia e>r All tluit lie* \v;ints is to crush 

and kill tliis i ini>e‘ rl inenl am.bition <1 llu^ Indiaii or tlu* h-^\'] 3 t bin 
to be* an ecjual c e>_ | )a rt ne* r with the* whitu members e>[ the* Km]>ire. 
rher<‘ is, thus, an i r rec one i lal)h* anlao;onism be*t\\<*<*n narrow National- 
ism anel Jin^o I mpt* rialis rn. ( >ne‘ ehx s not admit tlu: jjossiliili t \' and the* 
e>tlu‘r tlie* ne‘ce‘ssit\' e>l anv rt c e)nc il i a t ion be tween t he- mse^ I e e* s . COi^- 
s e*cjue*n 1 1 \ , tlu're- is no a p {> re*c i I ion on e ither sieh* of the* real \ cdue* ;iiul 
si^ni tic anc e* of the* Indian }>robh‘m, as 1 ha\ e* staleel it lure*. *\nd tliis 
is, io m\' njinel, tlu* i^resilest diiiicult\ in llu w a\ e>f a s 1 iit e* s n.anl\' 
se*tlleme‘nt of the* pre*st‘nt tre>ui)le* in India. 

vv ^ rr ^ 

Le>rel I tardinoe* seems te> be One* el the)se‘ le‘\\* people* a\ ho lia\'e‘ a 
Lord Hardinge's chuir L;*rasp e)f tliis ])re)ble*m. J b' is jx rliaps the; 

Statesmanship. onl\* ofticial in tins count r\ who has a seasin of the* 

case*, as llu* law ve*rs <Hilel sa\'. Anel il is imiu)ssibh* te> de n}’ tliat his 
I-ordship has be e n pursuing a ])olicy of re*al re conc dial ion be*tAve*en the? 
h'^itimate* requi re ine nt s ot l)e>ih Indian Ndit i<^:>nalis m and the- British 
Kmpire*. It is be*cause* of this ])e)licv of rec one ilia t i en tliat his Kordship 
has bt‘en able" tei \ e rx’ conside*rabl\ re lie'Ve- the* te‘nsie>n of the- Indian 
situaJ.ion as Lorel Mlnte> hael left it. Tlus siteation would baw" ini- 
l)rc:>\'e-d a* oe)C)d de‘;d more* if on]\’ Kord Iliirdinoe* had the* unslinte-d sym- 
pathy and AA hole*-lu'arte*d su}>l>ort of the* Jndicin Bure aucracy and tlie 
A nja^lo- Indian press. riu-re* is, of course*, no (?pe*n opposition to his 
Lordship's i>olicA' from the* suborebnate i>i'hcials in tlu* ce^untrA* ; but 
there", is nO inte*lli i^e-nt appre*c iat ion i>f it amon^ the*m. It is harcily ^ 
their fault either. Statesmanly i;rasp of comple*x and f ar- reac liing^ 
political issues can hardly be; expe*cte*d from a be>d\’ of' permanent 
officials trained only to the routiiu.* Avork of the ad mini strait ion, in any 
country. Least of all, is it reasonable to expect it in a hig^hly organ- 
ised In fact> the more perfect and cflicient is an administ rat ia e 

the need there of any statesmanshif^ in the 
For the lack of any superior 
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statesmanship . in the subordinate officials there does not in anv wav 
interfere with tlit‘ tThcie nt w orking- ef thc^ admii'iist rat i\ e machin(^‘. 

Rut the situation in India is \'ery jxwiiliar. Tlu re is hardly anv 
parallel to it either in ancient or modt^rn history. d'he Governincmt of 
lndia*is, undoul^t edly , a hu^t^ and complex macluT^e, and the indi\'idual 
officers are mert^ ])arts and liml)s of that machine. d'he (jovernor- 
Cjeneral in Connell and tin' Heads oi tin* N'arious Proxincial Adminlstra.- 
tions with thtdr r(‘sp<'C t i\'e J^xecutiv r* Co m ils , arc , (eu li in ]iis own 
sphere, t'norint-crs and fort*mt'n of this com])h x machim r\ . It is tlu v 
who lay down tin* polit'>* of the State*, inillaft* chani^es and reforms, and 
direct cand control the* Administrative Alaeliinery. Ti e ul)ordi!iat e officials 
have, at least in lluor\', sim]>l\' to carry ont the ord(*rs ])ass(‘d on 1o 
them from headc|uart t* rs . I heoret i<.' all v . tluse officials art* onl\* ]iarts 
and oiy^ans of the Admlnist rat i \'e Clriranisni. Riit practicallv the\' are 
a i^ood deal more. The Histrict Ala oast rat (* iT\ India, for instanct*, is 
not mt'relv a limb and nry;aj\ of the Administ rat i\a* (Irerrinism, l)iit is, in 
a peculiar sense, the (_)ro-anism itself. 1 1<" is not onlv tin* local ta']:>r('- 
sentative of tht* authorit^^ of the* (Jnvernment , Imt is, abo^'e all thine s, 
the fleshly and x'isil^h* embodiment and incarnation of the sj)irit and 
character of th<‘ Statia 11<‘ is not merely the* executor of Hu* |>olicv 
of the Governmtmt but is also the int (* r}> ret <* r not only of the meaninLj; 
but also of the inner spirit of that policy. Ih‘0]>h‘ in India, therefort*, 
iucRe of tht* character of the Govf^rnment not l)y tin* ^^a)rds of the Ileatl 
of the State but by the acts and attituch's of th<* officials. Consec|uently , 
the policy of the Head of the Gov'ernnn nt , <^‘nunciatrd in liis ])ublic 
pronouncemet s, can havi* absolut(*ly no influence u]H>n thf* jJK'Oj^h* unh'ss 
it is clearly unde*rstood, thorou^hK' aj^prec iat ed , and loyally translated 
into their everyday conv< rsation and conduct, b\' ( \ a ry official in the 

country. This, I am afraid, is not l)t*init done by T.ord Hardini^t'T 
subordinates in the country, in tin* way rind ;to tin* ext(‘nl, it should be 
done, to meet tin* rt'quirement s of the j:>res(‘nt situation and to h( Ij^ a 
clear understanding of his Lordshij>’s statesmanl\' ]n>1icy by our ]:K*ople. 
^ ^ -x- -K- -X- 


Ever since 


Eord Hardin i^t* took up the reins of Government from 
Lord Minto, there has bee n a ^ratc'ful change of 
heart at headquarters ; but the old Adam is still 
very much in evidence in the District administra. 
tions, more or less everywhere. And this is largely 
responsible, I am afraid, for the smouldering of the old unrest still in 
the country. The notion entertained even by Lord Hardinge, that 


The New Policy 
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The Old Spirit 
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bt-causc revolutionary aTiarchisin has been found impossible to kill entirelv 
in hurope, it will inev^itably reniain filways witli us r^ven in India, 
se ems, to my mind, wholly un\varranted. Phis anarchism in Kureijie 
is an indigenous j>roduct, ibe ^re>\vlh of man\' cenluri(‘s of historic and 
social e\olulie)n, and has ai^ oro-anie affinitN’ w'ith the inner psycholoj^v 
oi Kuropcein hnmanit\'. 1 Mhloso]>hically , it is tlu' lu'cc-ssary lo^ac of 
C'liristian culture, with its exce'ssi\a‘ individualistic em]ihasis, and its 
dogmas of social rij_^hts and <a|uality. 1 V>1 i t ical 1 v , it is tlw dirt'Ct fruit 
f>l ct*nturi<‘s ot opjire'ssion ol th(s inasst's bv thr* classics and thtf'ir kin^s. 
1 he' Ltull that se*])arate*s men in soc.'itdv, h<as li^'en iar more w'lde in 
Ivurope*^ since' the' brasak up of the old I'c udal Sv'stean, than it has evmr 
btam in India. Xol to s|>ecik iM Islam, whose spirit of d(nnr»c r^ic v* is 
so uni(jiu' in human hislorvy <‘\am liindu division of caste, excetpt in 
th(‘ vSouth, lias ne*\<‘r lieen so <l e st rue 1 1 \ < * of human ftdlowship cis the 
s<*cular class distinctions of Ivurope', with its t'xcessiva* cunjihases cn 
t hr' ae.cide'nls of mat ('rial jxisst 'ssions. And all tin si' ;ire mainlv' res- 
p<->nslble foi- tlu' birth, i^row th, and |>er j > ( * t u a I ion <.d' tlu' anarcliical pro- 
jiaoanda in lvurop('. Xoiu' of thes(' caus('s and conditions arc', how- 
< \ ('r, presc'Ut am( 7 no eis. I he so-called anarchism in this C(3untr\’ 
is an ‘xrtic. It i- <^1 distinct hairo]).'an o.^i^in. It has ]i;‘en IxJrro vv' ed 
h\‘ a se ction of our hairo[)( -anised vavut hs, irom tli ' rc' v'olut ionarv' litera- 
ture of kh-anc(*, I t al \ , and Himsia. ()nt‘ has on]\’ to olancc' over the 
Indian liteicitiirc' of this ] >ro|)ai;anila, to se*' liow much ot iis insi'/iration 
ha^, l)e(‘n chrl\ od Iroin foio'i Ltn souia:es, and how lai oc'lv its d('duc lions 
arc' based u|)‘)n ind i sc li mi nal ‘ sliidv (^f I'airo]) -an works. .\nd this 
beino- the lacd origin and historv of this so-c.ilh'd anarchism in this 
countrv, tln're is absohit<'l\ no warrantv for tie* caanclusion that Ix'Causc^ 
rc \'ol ut i onar V an archism has not Ix'en entirc'lx stam]:>t'd out in Ivurope, 
it has como to stav lu're, w ith us, in India also. With us the malady 
is not *c (vn^ 1 1 1 u t lon ah as it is in Ivurojx', hut only tunctional. Anci il 
it ha.s not b«'('n cun d complett ls' as \'c‘l, ih * n*sp()nsiV>ility rc'sts more' 
with bad docto.lny them with anvthiuLt cls<'. 

1 he* Ixino-lvinju ro* (.am ' all the wa\' l(* Intli i lt> help hc'al the' sc^ic* 
cacatc'd b\' the t a^.: 1 1 e ssm * ss of th * ( ur/con Admi nis t ra t i(an and decpt'iu'd 
i)\' the pan i c - 1 > e ort ) 1 1 ' ' n policv' ol hord I\Iinto. And Ilis Map'sty s visit 
has done a lot tow.irds lundinolhal son'. I o *d llardinoa'A statcsmanly 
poliev, as enunclalc'd in his l.ordship s memorabh' l^c'spatch of .Vuj^ust 
jpji, hadth ' same end in vi vw . ft has considerably reliev ed the 
irritation in the public mind. But it can hardly be dcniied that the 
Indian Bureaucracy as a wdiole, and the ndian publicists a.s a 
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class, have not as yet entered into tlie spirit of the Kin^- h} inperor and 
the‘ Viceroy. They still seem to fancy that '^military law and *no 

d d nonsense ’ ^ would have settled the unrest much quicker and mor^^ 

coffee tivelv" than all this weak -need parleying with sedition and rebellion. 
It is inev’itable, t]K‘refor<', that while t1u‘ Vicerov is pullin|^ one wav, 
the officials and tht' forei^yn mcrcluints a7id traders, and newspaper 
scribes are all pulliiiL^ l^ritain^s Iinpi^rial })olicy in india ii\ another and 
a contrarv wa\ . .\nd this Wcint of living response on tht' |>art of the 
District Administrations to the inspiration of the Sul^remt' Goverment 
is Very lar^elv, if not (entirely, responsiliU^ for tln.^ continuance of this 
unrest. No oni' would sav or sui^^L^est that th\^ Idistrict otiicials should 
be less watchful now than tln^y had b ‘im befort*. I for t>n(‘ would not 
even dtmiatid an open rt'peal or rt'versal of th(‘ unwise measure s of the 
last Administration. A law that exists onlv on tin' St at ut e-I >ook of 
the realm, doc's not necessarily hurt a pi'Ci^le. The evil conn's only 
Ihrout^h its application cii\d administration. And what (In* situation 
demands absolutely in India to-day is a chang;e of he art and sj^irit in 
all the branches of the Administration, from the hierhest to the lowest. 
There is evident proof of this change in the head of the Oovauaiment, 
and to some extent also at prov incial In'adquartc rs ; but none* practi- 
callv^ in tin* lowc'r plact's. The District Administrations arc* bein^ 
conduct c'd in most j>laces just as uiuh r Lord Alinto. The District 
officials hava* not as y<'( ch arly reabst d it that watcliini^- is one thinpf 
and nair^in^ is tpiite a different thin<;. Lord Alinto did not understand 
the truism that naij^l^ino* is not administration. d'ht* oHicials haV)ituated 
to the methods of tin* Al into re^i nn*, hava* yet to Itarji it. And it is tht* 
iw*neral opinion among^ int tdli i^^t'nt studt'iUs of curr4*nt history in tins 
countrv, that this nai^j^in^ b\' the officials on tin* om* hand and l)y An^lo- 
Indian scribes on th * other is va-ry laror<d\' responsil)h* for \vhat(^‘vc*r 
unrest there is still in tin* country. Lxistin< 2 ;^ methods of police surveil- 
lance of sensitive patriotic youths, creatt's, 1 think, ofti‘ntimes more 
political criminals in the community than thi* wildest rUphsodies of 
contraband rt'volutionary circulars of the Ahii^antar class could ev'er 
t'xpect to do. political suspects’" may be vvatclu'd as vi^tilently as 
possible : t*vi*rv' G ov finment have to ko.-]3 an i‘ye upon })eople whose 
opinions and activities are Uk<dy to create tioubh* for them. They 
are watched everywhere. Put it is a great mistake to subject the 
'' political suspect'" to the same kind of watching, which is usually 
kept over ord nary Police-Register-criminals. I do not know if Lord 
Hardingc is aware of it, but in Bombay, at any r^te/ 
under Sec • 1 34- A, the Sedition 
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to ^ive their thumb-mark and othm- ])articulars liki- the P. R. prisoners. 
And it shows the spirit in which “ undesirable’' ]3oliticians are treated 
by the subordinat administrations. Jt is not n(‘cessar\' to c ult v\"ate this 
spirit of persecution for the ]3re*s< w\ at ion of ]>r‘ac<' end order in the 
country. /\nd \'et it rules the treatment of j>oliticaI '‘ suspects” in 
almost e'very district. Any cane* who had c‘^c^r l)e<'n tempted to tietray 
t Ii<" boast llttle^ s\’ n (jja f li\^ with fht^ Xationalisl |>ro]3ao anr] a is treated 
w'itli ill-conc' (oilial sus]>ic ion l)y lli<‘ loc<iI < ‘ x c'Cu t i \'e . Ilis move^ments 
are wrilclns’i openl\e almost ins ul 1 i n i^l \o Relatie)ns and friends lie may 
visit ai'e p( stem <1 with liarrassiiiL^ liolice enquiries. Thcase ] eople 
f rcatuent I lind it dlfhcailt to earn an heun-st lix'ine-. Wbtli the police 
|>erpcd uall \' at tle‘i,' imels, the\' ar<‘ turncal out of e\'er\' that they 

may secure, and aro- not allowial soinetinncs t<* mako^ their own livan^^ 
<w*en b\’ starting an\' tf'ade or business of tlyeir own. I am sure that 
ludthcw Poi'd llardinoe nor Pord C\armic'ha<d nor an\' otheu' superior 
ofticials know of th''s<‘ things- * <^h> not think that tlu^sc* thint^s are 

always done unth'r orders fr-e)m, or <‘ven with tin- knowledL;e of the 
Oistric't \ [ a L^ist la t e . I do not blam<* (wan th* police' for thc'sc })e'ttv 
persecutions. d'h ‘ jiolie t' had la'eo'ived certain instructions duriner ilu' 
M int o-re cfi m<‘ to me«'t a pcculiarK tr\ ini^ and no\< 1 situation. That 
.situation lias \'isil)l\’ e liane’ed, no doubt ; but the lo\\-<'r eTticials e rinnot 
1)0 <-'xpe*Ct<*d to undtTstand that this edianoe is < ntirel^^ due' to tlie 
inauguration of a mew poliew of i ec om: ili a t i< 'n 1)\- l.ord Hardin^c. Tli(*\' 
L^e'n<‘rcin\’ attribute tin* comparative i|ulel of today to the s( vu'rity of 
the r< ']3rr'ssions of \ o sterdav , dduw' are, the refore, ejuite naturally 
unwilliner te) redax tlieold rigours i m ined iat < '1 v . d'his is th'' e'orre'Ct ps\"- 
choU^ory of th(' o-eneral t>tticial attitude, and part ie'ularlv' of the at t i tude* 
of the' polict* tow ards jjolitic al ‘‘ sus[:)ec t s. ’’ 

• -K’ ^ -X- 

r\ n rl a •chanort' of spirit of the le^w er district administrations is, 
to inv mind, the most imperative need of the 

The Need of the • iiresent situation in this countrve .Xe^thino- less 

Pi*esent 

Indian Situation. not hin- ' . Is. ■ will kill th.- propaganda of poli- 

tical c id mi s amon^ us. W e are' as much ('a^er 
as any official to slam|> out this crlnimal propa cranda . It is not 
ine'rely a me'nace' to the peace', but is < cjualK' a ve rv se'rie^us ol:)staclt' 
in the' way of the' proerre^ss of the counirv*. Kw'ry thankful and respon- 
sible Nationalist is anxie^us to settle this revolutionary unrest. Rut what 
are we to do, if all our attempts to induce a sobe'r anel reasonable attituele 
and temper in our young people', are' frustrate'd by the' acts and attitudes 
of the lower oifficiak bo on the one side^ and the venomous vapourings 

2>i> 
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of the irresponsible" An^lo-Indian scribes on the other. And as long as a 
more reasonable and conciliatorv spirit has not been infused into the rank* 
and hie of the llrltish 1 lurt'auc rac y in India, and tin- Government has not 
assumed an attitud<" of sl<‘rn aloofn<‘ss from tin- Anglo-Indian publicists, 
and treat them o]i(mlv' and scru j>ulousl v as they treat the Indian press, 
resenting tht ir impert iiu'nc (* in always arrogating to themselves a 
sp<:"cial redationshi [1 with the Slat<' on tln^ str< ngth of tlndr chromatic or 
sartoi'ial kinship w il1i the King-Rmp<M'or. so long, 1 am afriad, Lord 
Hardinge’s st at lesmanK' pollc\' in India will not l)ear fruit , not at any 
rate in its fullest measura-. 

-X* ^ -X- -K- 


Lord JIardinge 

The Trend 
of 

I^ord Hardingfe’s 
Policy. 


cUuarlv recognist s both the ]>ossibility and the need 
of a c oin]'>l< ‘ t < ‘ reconciliation lu'twta'n ihn legitimate 
demands of Indian Nationalism and thi* true interests 
of the llritish hhnpirte I us(‘ th<" adj(‘ctiv("s legiti- 


mate '' and “ true ’* deliberat idv and w’ith a full consciousness of their 


implications. All human conhicts, wdudlun* b(‘twecm indiyiduals or 
between communities, are due alw ays to unrc^asonable j>retensions on 
the one side and unjust usurpations on the otlu r. Hotli unreason and 
injustice are based on falstdiood. Tlie ]irese"nt conHict in India is 
caused hy a false viewv of Nationalism on our sidr‘ and an equally false 
view’ of Imperial intt'rests en their side. Legi t i ma t (' Nationalism has no 
quarrel wdth true I nt<‘rnat i onalism or I mpe^r: alism. rnie Imperialism also 
camiot be destructive^ of legitimat(" Nationalism. The rrsul and rational 


value of the Empire-Idea, consists in the fact that it offers a much wdder 
and higher form\ila of hum'in fellowship than tin" Nation-Idea. Imperial- 
ism must*, therefore, off w a higlier s\aithesis of all national conflicts and 
competitions than w hat can be fc7und in mere Nationalism. Xhe legiti- 
mate demand of Nationalism is that it must have* the fulU*st and* freest 
scope to realise its ow n special lif- and ideals, without any let or 
hindrance from any oth’^r nationnl units or national grou|>s, and consistently 
with the larger life of Universal llumanily. An ICmj^ire is a unit com- 
posed of many Nationalit i *s. An Empire is a largt* Social Organism, 
composed of many small Social Organisms, wdiich are its 1imV>s and or- 
gans. The true interest of any organism cannot be in conflict wdth the 
legitimate fnsedoni and self-realisation of its organs, but rather it is fur- 
thered and protected by the protection and furtherance of the autonomy 
and self-fulfilment of its different organs. The true interest of any 
Empire, therefore, lies not in the suppression of the freedom of its^Cpm- 
ponent Nationaliti es but only and always ia . the. 
of that freedom. "Isolated 
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demand of any National unit that has betm place d bv force of its own his- 
toric evolution in vital relations with any Kin]^ir('. Usurpation of tlic', 
ri^ht and scope of f ree develo]iinen1 , alon^ its own line, towards its own 
specilic cultural ends, of any National unit coin]>ris(‘d within an Empire 
is not required in tln^ triu* interests of llial Ejnl>ire‘. And it is in 
view of this lotl\ and advanctal social plxllosophx ^ that 1 hold that thc‘re 
is, in truth, no irreconc iliable conflict Ixtw een Indian Nationalism and 
wdiat is called Hritish 1 in]>(‘ rial is in . \\' h<‘ t hi' r i 1 be from the view-}:>oint 

of this social philosophy, or from con side r<i t ions of fiirsecin^ hut practical 
statesmanship, from \\ hate vim* motises ll ma\ bty L.ord iUirdinee seems 
Lo have reci^i^nised that rc'ally ihi* pr<'S(ail coi niei Ix lw ia-n fi^dian 
Nationalism and Uodtish i mi>e ri ali sm, is not absolule]\ irreconcilable. 

And his Lordshi]) cl(*arK understands this, namel\ . tlial to work, out 
an}^ sort of permanent reconciliation l>etNveen thc'siy there must be a 
<rood deal of ^ivi: ^ind take i>n l>oth sides. Ills l.ordship, tlu'refore, fully 
understands it that the })ri‘sent position of the 1 British tjo\ eminent in 
India will hav e to bi/ materially amenih d, be tori' then* can be iin\' 
sort of permani'nl ri' cone il iation bet\N een itself and th<“ ast>irations of 
Indian Nationalism. idn* ( i o\ e rnmimt of India must u r^^dually* cease 
to be autoc ratic , an<.l l>ecome inoia* and moi e trulv rcq>re se nta ti va* of 
the hie-hest thought and culturi* of India, control letl and workt'd by^ the 
composite' Indian pt‘ot>lee throu^li tlu ir accri'diti d spokesanen and 
oflict'rs, just a.s tht' tOionlal C iO\c' rnm<' ni s a re , — belort' it will l:)e able to 
cotnpletcdy reconcile* itsedf tr) ihi* h- L;'i t i ina 1 re qui r<‘ ment s ol the 
Nationalist Ideal. In othc*r words, then* must l)e con’i})U'te Niitional 
Autonomy" in India, b(‘fv>re it can l)e rii_tlul\ inc or[)orat ed into the 
British Enquire as an oryanic limb and t>art of it. Lord llardit^qc', as 1 
have repeatedlv' said in thesi* aiul <' I st* w he rt* , ri' co^ nise s al I this, 

and is ^idly {)ri'pared for this Tnu' of de\'t' 1 opme n t i>l Indian 
This is the^only meaning that can l)i' ri'asonably [>iit ut)<^^n his f^ordshij^ks 
Uespatch of August i i i. i lis If xci' Ihr nc \ can ivddenlly think without 
fear or sorrow* of a tinu* w him India w ill bi' autonomous, liki* the Self- 
Governing* Dominions u\ (ireat Britain,- — <in autonomous State, or, more 
correctly speaking, a congeries of autonomous !> roN'i nc ialit ie s federated 
to one another and r(q:> re sc‘ nted in tlu ir eollccti\ e lile and authority" by* 
a Central Eederal Oovernmei^t with its seat in the* historic District of 
Delhi. His Lordship clearly sees that this way lies the coming course 
of political evolution in India. lie further sees that this way lies also 
the only safety of the British Empire and the preservation of its 

He understands that the only w ay to perpetuate 
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the t’>ritish conncetion with India lies in this peaceful historic evolution. 
All this is distinctly implied in t lie ]>olic:v' that he has enunciated in his 
^p^Ltch. Tliis t)olicv lias idivirlv the* liilli st supi^ort of the Kin^- 
Hmperor or tlis Majt^slv \\'Ould not li'ixa* put his s<‘al u]>on it by con^in^ 
Out to India to ]3ersonall\^ initial it bv announcing the r<.‘]3eal of the 
Ren<^al Partition. It has also tln^ >^u]>])orl of the Ib'ili^h Cal)inet with- 
out whose sanction all this could not have takcoi placcv 'Phe ]3linth and 
foundations of a rt^asonabli" la concillat ion bet\\'<‘en Indian Nationalism 
and British Imperialism ha\e thus bt‘en alread\ (k‘linitid\ laid VVdmt 
is w’anted now is that all parti<‘- -hould forget and for^ix c' the past and 
loyally woi k tooedher to heljj 1 h(' building- up of this noble t'difica' of an 
Jm]3erial I^'ederation the first la alU' of its kind in historv, which will 
stand for all time' to conn* as a model for all th<‘ racaw and nations of 
the world to i?nita(c* with a \de %\' to uslu'r in ultimatel\' an era of uni- 
versal peace and j^roi^ress, freedom and ha]>] )in(.‘ ss , w’hich will rt^alise 
the vision of the j^ropliets and the drt*am oj tlie poets of every race and 
land. "Fhus through I lic' de \ado]> me* nt and [>e r ft* ct ioji ol our national 
life, in and thrtiuLfh tie larocr lif(‘ of a woidd-wide i[nr>erlal f<.'de ration 
of Hindu, C hristian. Zorast^ian. lluddliist, a.i^d Moslem cultures ot llic' 
world as rt*pre sc* nt ed l>\ ~^orm* e>t the best ’*e j) r<'st‘ nl at i vt* s c^f these, wc* 
shall at last realise in and through our social and political liic*, onr anci- 
f‘nt ideal, cmunciaK'd in the sac: red formula Jacfddhitaya Krlshnaya — > 
for the* ^i^-ood of t lu* unix'c'rsc* ii) Shrec* Krishna tlu* I x>rd of All. 

->?• -X- ^ 

I am so c* nthusi asti c o\c*r Lord 1 I a rdiTi^c* 's Indium j>olic\' and h<a\a‘ 
The Education of bc'C'n ur^inp c*\ c‘r\ Nation.alist to Ic'ud it iiis lovail 

The Bureaucracy- sujd^^^^'t, Ijxscausc' I clcmrlx' scm‘ w liat it mc'ans for 

the* future of Indian Nat ic^nal i sm . I am c onlichoit that e\ 'ry llrllish 
official and Ans^lo- 1 ndi^an ].)ublic i^-l in tin* count r\' w ould U'n?l it Ins 
w'hole-he art e d su]3port, if onl\* lu* saw as ch'arl\' what this policy rc*ally 

means for tlie future' of British I mp(* riali^ m also. I bde^rt unat c* 1 how- 

cever, thc'V do not si*em to ha\ o sO far ia‘alis('d the tru(' inw ardiu’ss ol 

this policy. And wdiat is nec'ch d jnsl now’ is to dc'\ isc' sonu* mt'ans for 

the* educ.ation of the siiho rdi lUit e otfit lals, and, if possible, ol the Anplo- 
Indian publicists also, in the* iriaaiiud ]3rinci}>les of that hi^h and synthe- 
tic philosO|3hy of ImjJerialism w'hicli evidcmtly lies at the back of lord 
Mardin^eks Indian policy. If only thev could be made to see the* utter 
impossibility of perpetuating the present constitution of the Indian 
Gov^ernment , in the face of the ^row inj^ opposition of the leaders of 
articulate public opinion in the country on the one side ^ the fearful 
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possibilities of cither Pan- Islamic or 1 ^an- Mongolian complications on 
the other, and that the ver\’ alt(Mn|>t to do so would simply increase the 
C^rowini^ bitterness of the pr(‘sent redations betw een the ruh^rsand the 
rul< d in the countrv, :md a<ld imme nsely to the elittic ul tit's of a very difTi- 
cult siluatit>n, and that the only j^ossibilit of })e rpt* t uat in^ the I3ritish 
connt'ction witli India lies in workinor out a reconciliation between the 
leoitin^at<' needs of Indian Nationalism and the true interests of the 
British Kjnpire, and that f.ord Ilardinot**s j^olicy indicates th«- only 
]jractical lint' alon<^ which this reconciliation may bt' workt'd up by 
slow dt'c^^rees, — if the Britisli ofhcmls in tht* countrv' could onl\^ be 
educatf'd in tht'se facts anti id('a>,, J am conlidtoit they would at once 
throw the \veiLtht t>f their intlut'uct' on th(' sitle t>t this statesmanly 
|)olic\' and carr\’ it out 1 1 ) a sut ccessful issut'. I do not think that the' 
\"icero\- has doiu‘ anxthino so far to fulb' <‘X plain his ])olicy to the 
subortli nat t' othcials in tlu‘ count r\'. 1 am not aw art* that auy Vict'roy 

f'l't'r did anx'thino- of tlu' kiiul, belort'. But thtne can be no harm in 

doini^’ it c\’(m for tlu' first ti?n<' now', Sinct' sorin' time past British 

|>olit ic ians , fron^ Bord Morlt'v* tlownwartls^ ha\ t' l>een talkinor of ^‘per- 
sonal oo\ernmt'nt ;is li(‘Si suiti'd to the oi'nins of Oriental t^eoples, 
know what tht' surfact* mtanin-L^ t>f this ) > rt' ^c ri]>t ion is, and the 
ignorance and short- ->i<^litt*dne ss that ha\a' combiiu'd to enunciate this 
policy. Ilut if lh(' ideal of so-called j)<.'rsonal i^oxernment is at all to 
be j^ursued in this count rv, tin' re must first of all bt' much closer per- 
sonal contact and i nl e rcommunicat ioi^ l)c'twa'cn (he Ilead of the 
(jovernment and <‘\'er\' lndl\ idual ofTicial who rr' p re sC' nls him in every 
district. \\ halr‘\'er mav br' sairl c ilht'r for or ai^ainst the polic^^ of 
j>e rsonal •<rov'e rn nn/ nl , a dost' }>ersonal contact betwtnn I.ord llardin^e 
and our District M airist ra t <'s would, I think, a \a' r\’ i^reat way to 

ini])ro\e the pri'sc nt situation in the country'. 

-X- ^ -K- 


But like' the 

I'hc Education 
of 

The Ans^lo-indian 
Publicist. 


British ollicial in India, tin' ,\ m^lo- 1 Tulian publicist also 
mcpiiri's to be thorouL^hly posted in the facts and 
arL^uments upon which Lord llardin^e’s Indian 
policy is based. Whether they' profess allegiance 
to the Idheral or the Unionist j^ro^ramme in regard 


to British politics, 1 journalists belonjr, yo far as India is 

concemed, praetically, to one common school. They are, with 
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one or two very rare exceptions, all committed to a policy of 
upholding, under every circumstance and in all matters, the 

superior position and special privileges of the foreii^n ofticial and 
mercantile community in India, and consequently they are uniformly 
anti-native/^ And it is impossible to de ny that a ^*ood deal of the 
irreconciKible attitude of many of our pt'ople, s)>ecially of the youiii^er 
t^ene rations , is verv lari^^ely du(‘ t<^) tht‘ wrilini^'s of the A n^lo- Indian 
press. I wondt'r if a responsible l>ritish statt'sm.ii. sent outHo act as the 
Kin^-Em|>eror' s representative in India, has rwr tried to realise how’ 
seriously the Cjovernmcmt is hurt, in the e^ es of its Indicin subjects, bv 
the intolerable arroirance of the i rre sponsil)! e An^lo-Tndian scribe. 
These people have creatt'd far more sedition in th(' country than 
either the Cont^ress or tlie Svadeshi-and-P>o\ cott ai^^itation ('verdid. 
One can understand their position as spokt^smen of a particular 
community, who, as such, have, as a matter of course, to always protect 
every special advantat^e or pre roj^atiN'e of their cli<'ntal(^. On<' may 
even overlook their intere.-led opposition and abuse . These are not 
the thini^s that really matter or tliat actuall\' hurt the Govc^rnment. 
What does so is the pretension of these' scribes as havin<^ a special 
riii^ht, owin^ to their count rv or colour, to identify lluinselvi-s \vith the' 
Government and speak in its namt'. When evc'ry Tom, Dick or 
Harry, spt^aks or writers of lht‘ British ( jOV(' rnment in India as our 
ruD ” ^ind proposes all sorts of preferential nn asurf's in the ii^tt'rest of 
^‘their'’ Kmpir<*, the situation becomes ridiculous to thosi: v\ ho ha\ i' a 
keen sense of humour in tln'in, but intolerabb* to thc‘ many whost* sensi- 
tive pariotism is very much hurt bv^ thi sr' fol lie's. And, friinklv' spc'ak- 
intr, the Government in India has done' so far ])recious little yule'ed, to 
take this mischievous conce it out ot the'se* inst iisible' scribes. Gik ' the' 
British oiTicials in India, thes<' Ani^lo- [ ndian publicists also must be' 
thoroug^hly educated in the- ide as and ideals of the- ne' w Indian i)olicy, 
as enunciateel in Le)rd Hardim^^e/s Despatch, if it is to fully re*alise its 
purpose. And he' re a^^ain, I think, a fe-vv' e:onfid<'nt iai and jx^rsonal 
interviews between the V'iceroy and indiv^idual An^lo- 1 nelian editors 
would be C', xceexl ing ly hc-lpful. Of courses it c^oe's without sayinj^, that 
to avoid misunderstanding's, such interviews will h^iv^e to be granted to 
or sought with Indian publicists also, irrespective of all considerations 
as to whether they arc called Moderates or Extremists/^ In fact, 
I think, his Lordship will get more light from the latter tjban even from 
the former. 
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The Indian Nationalist also equally requires to he educated, first in 
The Education true philosophy of his own Nationalism, and, 

Qf nt'xt, in the actualities of the* Indian situation on 

Indian Nationalists. the one sidt‘ an^l those' of tlie i^erieral world- 

situation on the othe'r. For it would serve no 
useful purpose to shut oiir f'ves to the fact tliat the j^C^oieral body of 
Fndian Nationalists ha\'e as yeM no a jip re c ia tion of the ntc^d of re cone il- 
iuL^ tht-ir nationalist as])irations to tin* continuance* of tlie I>rilish con- 
nt'ction with India. W iththr* Indian Nationalists, whether they are 
called Mo.h'rates oi a *e coiuleinned <ls t re mist s » the most \ ital:prob- 
h'm now is, not how* to reconcih' their id(*als and ambitions w ith the 
pe ri> e t uat ion of th(* llritish connection, ])ut simpK' liow to cleverly 
nullifx or violent 1\' po t rid of tlu* llritish control. It nc'eds a much 
keener political insip^ht than what we ha\ acquired as > et, and a much 

widc'r v ision than vv hat has so far b('(*n v'ouchsaled unto us, to realise 
tht' supreme* luwessitv , in tins inteia^st v)t the* luturc* ol Indian National- 
ism its<df, of ke('|>inp up th<- llritish connection, while carefully 
elirnin^it inp the' taint of servitude' from India’s relations with the llritish 
Fmpire. The' C'onpress i<le*a of “ se 1 f- pove rnna' nt within the' Kmpire' 
is to man\' pe^ople^ a me' re' meaninpless c^int , that he^lps to save on<' ’s 
re'putaiion lor patriotisrn, without l i^kinp oiu'N freedom by sedition. Hy 
it.s confusion of thoupht in the' earlie*r si ape's, and its timid diplomacy 
subse'cpie ni 1 V , the' Indian National (a>npre'ss, more' perhaps than any 
e)ther l)odv, has he'lped to ce)nlTrm the* fe t'linp ame)npr many pc-ople that 
Indian autonomv is inhe^re'ntl\ irreconcilable w ith the' llritish c oi’inec t ion. 
d he' v'cr\* iele'a of anv^ such re* cone il ia t ion is vole'd the' re' fore' out eif e'Ourt 
b\ many jieopK' in the* cevuntry, as alisol nt e' 1 V' uto]>ian. 


There^is, howeva'r, a still pre^ate'r obstacle' in tlie vvaa> of a clear and 
corre\:t a^pj^reciai ion of this j^roblem by our pe'Ople. And that is the 
low and limit ('■d \'i('\v that manv Ii’ulian Nationalists take of their ideal 
and duty. It* is due' to alie'u iullue' uce* s . Most ol us are Nationalists 
more in the Kuro[ie'an r'Cnst' of the' tt'rni ihtin afte'r (^ur eiw I’l true social 
philosophy. J apaddhi t Tiy a Krishnuva -dedicated to Sree Krishna, 

for the pood of the world, this has bee'n, as I have' said, the formula of 

consecration of all our works, s^icra me*ntal and social both. 1 his is how 
the rich amonp us always ct:Jnsecrate every public work they construct, 
be it a temple or a tank, and it shows the univ^ersal reference of all our 
social duty* Our modern Nationalist Idec'il has not yet re-ached this 
lofty The idealism of the Indian Nationalist rarely 

where it concerns 
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itself almost uniformly with the carnal conflicts of ])olilical and econom- 
mic competitions between one nation and another. This nationalist 
idealism has raised our younor men far above the nn^aner joys and pains 
of their individual life, and has trained, at h^ast, some of them to com- 
pletely identify themscdxa^s with the lari^er Iif(‘ of their country and 
their people ; but it has not as yt-t raised lhe?D from the nationalist 
ideal to that of I’nix e^rsal Huinanit>'. bheir idealism has not as ^ et 
been able to transctoid the luissinc;^ ]iart icularit ie s of the mere national 
life, under the iT’is}>i ra' ion of the dix'ine \ i^ion of the l"ni\'ersal fe\'(raf- 
inir and realisinor Mimself in aid throuo;h llu^ c r.dless dive rsities of 
national ideals and acti\ities. Nationalism hcis so far done ry ne e d f ul 
and v'aluable spade work. ft has some vr hat curtal us of our s<‘llish 
ambitions, w hich is tlu' ba7U‘ of the life of all dependt'nl ]3eO})les. It 
has tauoht some of our p(‘ 0 |>l<' to c:irt‘ inor<‘ for their count iw than for 
their own self or family or friends. I'hi-. is no small mc)ra! ac hit" \a‘ in<'nt . 
Rut the Indian Nationalist has y(‘t to learn the suiirtane truth that tht^ 
hic^hest and truest fulfilment ot Nationalism is not re-ally insieh", fait 
beyond itself. Inelee^el, this unceasing call of the* l >ew e>nd is t lu" se)ul of 
all idealism. It is the- ince*nti\t^ of tht* de-volt-tr, tht- inspiration of the‘ 
poet, the intoxication e)f the martyr, and tin- dynamic t-h-numt in all 
human evolutit^n. The man ar woman who is not impt-lit-d b) thi> call e>f 
the Rev^ond e\'cn in tin- midst oi the pursuit ol his or lier }>ersi>na] e)bjects 
of life, doe\s not live, but simply \ ep<^<* tate® - This call of tiu* P>eyonel is th<‘ 
si^n anel covemant of our l)i\'in(" origin anel eiestiny. 'fl e" ineli\ddual whe) 
liears ne:>t this call, is kilh-el liy the eh-ael weight of his ow n indi\ ielualism. 
A nation that see‘s anel se^eks nothintr bc'vond its ow n national ideals anel 
interests and pursues only the^se" with deathle^ss ele- 1 e rminat ion , is ele-stined 
to be consumed to ashes by its own hewit. W e must realise all this. When 
w'e do so, w’C shall see both the ne*ed anel th<‘ j)ossibili t\' e)f a re- ase^nable* 
recone'iliation betwe-en ln(lian Nationalism and l^>ritish 1 ]n]>e- rial ; s m . 

Anel it is in view e>f all this that 1 holel that, te> icee^m ile- the- 
requirements of Indian Nationalism w ith the mainteMiance of the Rritish 
connection, is the mo-,t vital problem before^ us just now. The" future 
of India, the future* o( Great Rritain and he*r Imp^-rial family, and in ne> 
small measure the future* even e>f mode'rn humanity, .depends upon the 
solution of this problem. Great Rritain anef India je>ined tog^ether in an 
honest and honourable federal relationship, will hole! the peace of the 
world and the fate* of the modern world-cultures in the hollow of their 
hands. Separated from each other it may be impossible for both eithe r 
to save themi^elves in the coming clash of nations, or help the salvation 
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of others. h'very reconciliation of rival claims means a ^ood deal of 
crive and take on either side. Fo work out a real reconciliation between 
them^ both Indian Nationalism aiul llriti^h fmperialism must make up 
their minds to sacrifice' what may seem just non' as t^h'asant, to what 
is really ^ood for all tinu* to com'*. IWitirl\ T m] >r‘ rialis m must renounce 
its natural desire to ])er]M*luate the present relations with India as a 
Dependency of Great Llritain. Indian Nationalism must also amend its 
equally natural aml>Ition to at lean tlu- status of an i-olatml and indf^pen- 
di'nt sc^vereir^n static .\nd botli [jr^rlie-^ slviuld do it in their own 
interest. Indian Netionalism slv>Lild ri< )u - 1 \' tliink ova^r the fatal risks 
oi rt^ckU'Ssly pursiun^r ih ' i I ^al of i ->ol it^'d i nde p <' nd *nce in the face of 
th ' e;;r‘ner il wo rl I- i t u at i^en [lr;ti^>h 1 m pi * r i al i s should clearly 
realise tie* ab-^olub* i n'l p o -si ’ >i ] 1 1 y ef k<‘e])inLt a continent like India 
in a stat<* r)f ]3<M'|u'tu il tiCcd a^; * avel h * 1 ’de ssm w s . .\ free and honour- 

aV)Ie f d< * r a t ir)n with (ire at IJritain and her ('olonic's and rot e c t orate s 
will not hinder l)u1, on the contrary, mat<‘rially help the realisation of 
the tree* ends of fndl in N ulon:ilism. d'he alesolntv' autonomy of the 
f( ‘ d<' ratetl state's is th^ only b I'is ee,.>on which sucl^ a federation c ah be 
built uf>. ft w'll! llms s^'cuia* to us th it fri'^'clon oi sed f-de va'lop mmit, 
which must Ije' our one mul only ])]<ea for de-irino* n^iticnal indiepend- 
c' nc ep,-- wit h :)u 1 calliny u]->on us to run tin* ri>k e>f a frc'sh period of sOul- 
killinpr se'r\'itude* under \fosh*m or Monyol. These are what we should 
consider on our siihp, wlille --I't'kiuL; tor a re atonal )le compromise with 
Grenat llrilciln. (in* at Ibitain too, on her ."idee should r(*alise that while 
a depcn l ent and h *l[>lc'>s Imba must, on the one hand, bt' a source of 
fatal weakm-s-. tt3 h *r lcm])in*, an autv)nonU)us and slrono India, with 
her ow n national AlLlltia and Navy \\ ill, on the' other hand, make that 
Knipirt* al>solutelv lnvincil>h* aoain^-t e'\a*ry i>ossible‘ combination of he_*r 
cneinics. .\nd, aim e all, such h'<*d<* rat ion \\ ili also bt* a otuirantee* 
of the world’s t^e'ace* , sucli as nothin^;' t'lse is likely to he*. 


H. 

BELATED REFORMS. 


: O ; 


Few people seem to understand 

Considered Reforms '' orsi than ust h 
and country, cause 


that 
d by 


belated reforn'is are generally 
There are qu^riodical floods in 
the overflow of some mighty 


Inevitable Evolution. rivers. These rivers must die drained to save 


people's fields and orchards and houses from being w ashed away every 
time there is e^^cess of Tains in the plains or excessive melting of 

8.0 ■ , . ^ ' ^ 
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snow up in the mountains where these rivers have their source. En- 
gineers come and examine the conditions of land and river and submit 
a plan for the prevention of floods. But the city or the state has 
either not the will or the money to immediately undertake the execu- 
tion of the i:>lan. They discuss it ^ear after ye^ir. They wait for 
prosperous time to come when their exchequer will overtlow with 
gold, and when they will be able to unde^rtake this Avork without 
starving any others. But Nature waits not for tl)em. It goes its own 
way. And ten years latiw new conditions are created which make 
the old plan not merely useless, but j^erhaps ]j>osi t i\'ely harmful. I^ike 
Nature, Society too, does not tarry in its course to suit the Avishes of 
men. Man may halt and hesitate, may shelve or sleep over urgent 
problems of political, or economic, or social reforms, but Society does 
not wait upon his pleasures, but moves on along her own course, the 
more unhampered, because un-hedped l)y n\an’s int elligt‘ nc and effort. 
For Society is not a mer(' collection of human units ; in which case its 
movements might ha\*e been ahsolufcly controlled by the activities or 
want of activity of these units. But Society is an organism. As an 
organism it has an inner life- and-mot i\’c force of its ow'n. Like all 
organisms it is controlled by its environments, but the force that 
moA^es it comes not from these environments but from itself. 
Environments do not create the life-force of organisms, but simply 
stimulate it. They do not initiate motion, but simply direct it, to 

some extent ; for e\^en this direction is really not given from the 

outside, but is taken by the organism itself, for its own organic ends, 

from AA-ithin. Like all organisms, Society too has its own organs ; 

and these organs are indi\ddual human units that compose the social 
whole. These humans are themselves organisms, haA^e specific ends 
of their own. Society controls these ends, and is also controlled 
by them. Every organism is so controlled by its own oVgans. It 
cannot entirely over-ride them. Society cannot also entirely over- 
ride individual efforts and initiatives, or the Aveakness of individual 

human units composing it. But still like every other organic whole, 

Society is both immanent in cA’^ery indiAddual human and at the same 
time always transcends them, both se ve rally and collectively. This is 
why Society changes from year to year, even where the indviduals 

are apparently bound to fixed and unbending codes and traditions. 

No amount of conservatism'can prevent this inherent movement of the 
social organism. This is why even China has not beep stationary^ npjT 
have the Hindus, while OAvning allegiance to 
r>harma-Sastra, remained through 
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since the clays of V^ asa and Manu, exactly in the same stag^e of social 
e^volvition. And it is beciiiise of this fact, namely, that Society trans- 
cends the ijidividual, and h^ts <an inherent moLlee-force of its ovv'n, 
which though it may Ix' controlled by its members, can never be 

crui-hsd by it, tliat belated social reforms alw^ays become worse 

t h an use! a s s . 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

'Fhirty years ago, the s<‘j3aration cf the judicial and executive 
Separation of Func- funct ions of Indian M a^rist rates, was called for in 

tions and the interest of the admini st ration of c riminal justice* 

The Present Situa- in the country. Rut the tJrO^'ernment had either 

not the will or the funds to carry oat this much- 
needed redorm. This reff>rm has been wailing for these thirt^^ years. 
Hut the course of political and soci^il ovolutic,>n did not tarry to keep it 
company* So wc have' now a state of things that is very different 
from that of thirty xcars riiirty ^a'ars ‘'^^o there was 

practicallv i^o political unrc'st in the count r\'. d'hirty years ^i^^o the 
official classes wc're' not intt>b'renl of our agitations, cind c too had 
not V>ecomc* in\]^atic*nt of their control, 'riu'y ha\'c' lost that tolercinci! 
today; we* have ourselxes also lo>i a good deal of our old patience. 
Hactt antagonism has l>ecomc' kee'ner. I hc' nu'nact' to the power and 
the' pr<'stige' of th(‘ R ii re auc r^ic \' I rom tlie political agitator has 
become immi'nseK more* p ronotuicc-d today. thirty \c'ars the 

Rritish Judiciary, in the' count r\ had no political taint in them. 
|Conside rations of tlie safety of (he Rritish rule \n India or of the 
maintenance' i:>f the' {)e)sition and pre stige ot tliose* w ho rc])re^se*nt that 
rule, rarelx’ or ne*\a'r t'ntr'reil into tlu* thoughts ol t'ithcr the' e'xccutive 
or the judicial officers e>f the countr\. Protection of person and 
j^rojjc lit V , ] re'vention of c rlint' , epielling e>f public dise>.de'r,- these were 

the* onlv'* ce^nsciejus moti\e's cf criminal administration then, 
He^asOns of State' found ne> place in it, in those' da\ s. Rut the'se reasons 
have more' or le ss obse ssed almost e‘ver> llritisli judge' in the country 
now*. In f^ict, the gei^t'ral criminal administration has considerably 
improved in spirit, with tlie*, ael ve^nt of the* pre?se*nt |>olitical unrest in 
[ the country*. In proportion as the courts ha^’e' devclopeel a te^ndency 
to be vindictive in political cases, in that proportion tliey l^ave been 
eager to deal leniently with the^ ordinary criminals before them. .tVnd 
all these show that for the preservation of the purity of British justice 
in India, what is needed now, is not the separation of the judicial and 
e of ^.I^he Magistrates, but something more and, 
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The Hour: 
The Jury System. 


And that something is the extension of the system of trial by jury, 
not onl\- to districts \vh ‘re it does not obtain now, 
The Need of ].)ut, wluit is eqnalb' important, to at le-ast certain 

classes of cases that are at ])res'ent tried by the 
M aq-ist rat t s t lu* inse I v e s . rhe Indian Criminal 
F^rocedurc must be l)roiirtht in tins ri‘sp ct, into bn ‘ with thi‘ 1^-n^lish 
Law on the subject. Tht‘ revisionary ])o\vers of tinr Ilit^h C'ourts, in 
re<^ard to cases tried b\" a j u , m t\' . for ob\ ions reasons, be* i>rc‘se mad . 
That oui^ht to l)e rt'L^arded as sufticient saUyquard ai^alnst misc a r ricijr^e 
of iustice. But not m r^rlx' biessions 1 ik1c:s‘s. i)ut laa n Maeist rales 
must try evcr\^ criminal ch irqa*, |>unishal)li ‘ w ilh riporous i up) ri sonment 
of more than six rnontl’s, with th " h:dp ol a jury. I his is the onl\^ 
reform that may ex[H*ct to ma t the luae- nit situation. ddu‘ mere 
separation of the iLjdieial an 1 t‘x u iiti vvr hn^cli^r m will not touch the 
outermost frini^'e of th* j)rol)l‘in n > ,v . An 1 alonp witli it, tinr ilii^li 
Court must be ]:>laced ii^ dirr'Ct relation to the Supreme (. 1 ovv-rmne lU , 
and made in r‘Ver>>' \\’ci\’ iiu.br { >end n t oi t li ‘ I.ocal t lO vCManm nt s. 1 hese 

are the onlv two thiners lb it run* likel\' to ]> * u-elul now. H war have 
these reforms, tin* com1>ination or ^ j »n r.it ion ei the judicial and c‘X<‘Cu- 
tivt‘ functions of \l ai^^ist rate s, ^vlU !> ‘ a m'lttiv Ox^ conuparati re incons(‘- 
quence to us. If w'c cannot cf'd the.->r*. th • s'paaralion oi th** functions 
\vill be, ptwliaps, even worse than use] ‘s>. kor w‘ c may S' j>arat<‘ outer 
office.s and duties, but \\a* Cciimot, theia liv, clrinct<‘ the >]>irit ol the 
officers. And wliat is n t‘ded ju>t now in India i<, abo\’e all thines^ 
this change of spirit, l.iJth in th * rubas and in th ■ lail al. \ his ch^mge 
no law can w’ork up. Its oidv chance lii s, as I h -vm sai^l eJ>o\ar, in a| 
thorough grasp of the actiULllties of tlnr j^r sent and the possibilities of | 
the future by both sid<rs. and in a i orreet a i>])re c iation of and loxnal co-| 
operation wdth Lord Ilardinge’s pC)licv, w hich this grasp must le«id to. 


III. 

INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 


e 


It is not easy to understand why tin* llorSble Mr. Chitnavls should 

have gone out of his w ay to mo\'e a Resolution 
A Needless on Im]>erial I’reference, before the \dcertgal 

Resolution. Council. It sliow s how^ little do our represen- 

tatives'’ in the Legislative Councils represent 
anybody except themselves. Indian public of iivion has not as yet 
devoted any serious thought to this Indlstn Nati^ 
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Congress even hus not as yet felt called upon to discuss it* There is, 
absolutely, no ho ly of political e:)r economic thought in the country which 
his evinced as ye t the le^ast litth* partiality for the"^ programme of the 
Tariff Keformlbirty in England. At first sight, it seemed very much 
likely that the ilon’ble Member had bi en [>ut up to it, not by his consti- 
tuency, if he reall) h is an^ , I>ut by some one likt‘ Sir Koper Lethbridge, 
who his tor sone t i in " past been telling the British people hovv' India 
would w'idcouie, nothing so mucli cis n p r< * f e rcmt ial tariff, and who thought 
that their h in ls might be st rt* ngt h * fu • d lj\* such a mov^e in the Viceregal 
Council. Hut if this ]»e th“ real psychology of this Ke solution, one 
fends bouiul to sa\’, that it li signall\' failed of its Even 

Air. Cdiitnavis <.o>ul(l luot so coinpbrteK forget llie actual economic 
ca>iKlitlon ol B>ritlsli India, .is to (hanand this >o- called Imperial Prefer- 
e*nc<‘ lor its o a' n sake. It is tireat llrjiian that lias killed all our 
ancient industries, and O is \\ Vi > stamls today as our most formi- 

dable comix-titor not onls in the w orld- ma rk e t , bat even in our home- 
markets. India NN'ants ] )rot ec I loo . Al *. (diitnaxd- would not deny it. 
.'And she ne<_‘d^ prote ction not from Cbaan my or Austria or Italy or 
Am<‘rica luit, iniinariby Iroin Ihygland. I'o impose a tariff on German 
<>r f'r<*nch or -Austrian <or Ami rican imjeeris, \\ hlle leaving British and 
C'ol<.)uied go.i.L to onio\- m les-> ire<' access to our markets, might 

|>h'a>e Sir I\ope*r Belli!) . »■ and hi- [d>r\ K adei's l>ut would in no w ay 

jaolit Indi.in trade e»r connni rce. t >n tlie contrar\‘ It might increase 
the buialtr ns ol tiie fndi.in c oo inners b\ malting them ju'ac t ic ally 
depL-n<h‘nt tor a go >d man\* things tliiw' waint, ipoon Great Britain and 
her (dolonnys onlv. It i.-^ notornnis that German and -Austrian goods 
sell much che aj>vr here th in 1 British ga3 ids. A i)rotecti\*e and 

[>re t e re nt ial tariff \\o>ul<l increa>e the [irici' of iht^ former, without 
reduwing that of tlie latliM-. IniU-ed, protected against German or 
Austrian or American c um pe t it c>rs , b\ a j) lad e re nt ial Indian tariff^ 
British and CoU^nial iiioeducers might bi* t«.anptcd to raise their price 
and thus incrcoist^ the burdv ics of the' Indian consumers. 1 am simply 
suri)rised that the^>e [>l iin fact> did not strike so cxt)erienced a public 
inan as Air, Chitna\is. 

* -x- * Sf •K' 


It may ptmhaps Ih‘ said that this Kesolulion was simply a cover for 
putting forth a demand for an all-round protectiv<‘ 
Free Trade tariff in Indio. Such a demand would have, in 


p any case, the support of a large body of articulate 

*** public opinion in this country. For it is impossible 

to deny thAt is ^ very strong protectionist sentiment among us* 
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TljC entire economics ot the Svadeshi-and-Boy colt movement was pro- 
tectionist ; thoug;h it cannot he said that it has so far been a rc^isoned and 
considered national policy. Of course neither Frc'e Trade nor 
l^rotection are absolute economic principles. J here are circumstances 
wherein free-trad<‘ vNOuld be conside red mere suicidal folly and protec- 
tion the only rig-ht course*. Itut thoui^h under especial conditions 
protection may be the rir^ht economic policy, still it is not the best 
and the highest, either locrically or ideally. l^ut tins idea] relation can 
be realised only under idea] circumstances. The ideal economic 
arrangement in eve ry community or nation is that eacli individual shall 
produce that only which he or she can produce liest of all and at the 
least expenditure of time and energy. Both these conditions must be 
fulfilled. d he commodity must be' the best of its kind ; the time and 
energy spent in its production must be the* U'ast j^ossibh*. If A cam 
produce a commodity in its highest pe" rfe^c t ion, b_\' s]>ending less lime 
and energy than Z>* ; . / slie>ulel produce it and not /?, who must find out 

what he can produce' similarly, name'ly of the^ highest quality and at the 
lowest expeMise. And . / and /? should e'xchange* the^ir goods to thci.r 
mutual profit, This is the^ ide'al e'conomii: a r rcinge n'u'nt inside’: e'very 
community or nation. This is the truc'st fearm of f re* e'-t rade . Similarly 
if each communitv or nation will produce that only which it can product' 
bc'st and Ihc' lo.\e*st e* x pe* nd it ure' of time' and e‘nerg\', cind then if all 
the nations will take' from eine- ane)the'r their re sj) e' c 1 i\e' goe^ds, frot'ly 
and without any artit’cial |U'otectie)n or ]) re' f e' re* nc e , lliat v\ ill be^ the' 
ideal econe>mle: arrange* me'nt in int rnalional reflations. Anel that 
arrangement would be' based upon absolute' Fre'e* d'raeU' Principle's. 

Ideally, t he' re fcjre' , Free Trade' is suj)erior to and highe'r than 
IVotection. Humanity must re'ach this ide al one day. \Yc t njejy this 
freedom in our intc'rnal trade' and commt'rcc'. Tlu're' was a tlme^vvlien 
e'ven this fre-e'dom did not e'xist, wht'n {particular families or tribes 
or clans or guilds wert* {:> rot e'c teel by social or pejlitical laws against 
the trade-competitions of other families, tribes, clans or guilds. Civili- 
sation has outgrown that i>rirnitive stage'. Now every {)ewson is Iren' 
to produce his Ipest and ]:)lace it in the' open market, at his own price". 
But this freedom is absent at present in international trade and 
commerce. But it will come some day, when all the nations shall be 
as one people', and being co-ordinated with one another inside the 
organic unity of Universal Humanity, shall fully coroperate with 0 |ie 
another for the furtherance of the commop 
Very far as yet from this . 
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Free Trade nor Protection can be accepted as a universal and absolute 
economic law or principle. 

* -K* * 

A tariff is a form of taxation, indirect, therefore itAsiduOus, but taxa* 
tion it is all the same. And the tax is not paid l>y 
thc^ foreigner but by the people of the country ^^*hich 
imposes the tariff. The nati\ e consumer pays more 
for the dutiable articles th 3 n he would have done if 
therti wt‘re no duties imposed upon the 113. lb: Iniys dearer. Why 

should he? asks the Free-trader. l^or future profits — thv l^rotec- 

tionist answers, "bhis is the whoh^ case, in a nutshell, l>e tween 
Free-trade and Protection. Protectioi\ is, thus^ only a form of insur- 
ance in favour of infant industries or undevelojAed rt: sources. I pay 
morf' for cc'rtain foreicTO i^ooJs today, in the hope of makinir ^ooci more 
t h in this present loss, liy dev clopint^ my o .vn ^oojs of tlie same class, 
in tlie future, to tha same, i f not to ci sup<* rlor st andard both qualitativ’ely 

and quantitatively, as that of these forei^^n ^oods. So only such 

indu-;trit's shoLild be [^rotr^cted as, upon a reasonable calc iil a t ion, may 
be considered to ha\a‘ a threat future brdore them. And that future 
will hi.' dclc'rmlned, mainly b\' two things ; first by the existence of 
natural facilitites in the country for the production of these £^oods, of 
a hig^h quality and in large quantities; and second b}’ the existence of 
the right kind of wc^rkmanship or large natural aptitudes for it, — and 
sutficient number of workiTs, -for such production, in the community. 
In other words, whether any industry should or should not be protected, 
wall have to be d 'termined (i) liy the <‘xistence of raw materials in the 
country, needed for it, — in sulTicienl quantity and in accessible localities. 
Or th^ reasonable prol)eibiri t v of producing the s<^' materials of the right 
quality ar^ in adequatt^ quantities, at the* sanie if not lesser cost as 
th- y are or can b ‘ produced in the countries that arc sending out tht'se 
finish:"d goods 'to th:: protected country nOw' : and (ii) by^ thc‘ existence 
of skilled and clreap labour for the production e>f goods, among the 

people themselves. Where these two conditions are prestoit, there is 
a reasonable assurance of a bright future before any young or undev- 
eloped industry in a country. And it is then only that Protection 
becomes truly a form of national insurance' for a pecApleks industrial 
3 ,nd commercial future. Judged by this principle, there are many 
Indian industries that may reasonably be protected by adequate tariffs. 
But the ^ must be imposed only upon those imports or exports 

j^c-^ij^revent the growth of infant but proniising^ 


The 

Rationale 

of 

Protection. 
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national industries. And the moment we try to apply these principles 
to the actualities of our own industrial position we find that our 
industries need protection aoainst llritish comp: titions far more than 
against those of any other country. Impc'rial Preference would, 
therefore, he absolutely useless to us. 

^ -x- -K* 

In fact, it \\ ould be worse tlian useless. Ort'ai Itritain t^xercises 
absoluti‘ [:>olitical control ov’cr us just now, and 
determ:nes our fiscal {>ollc\'. Tmlx'rial Preference, 
by - killing all c omi^e i i 1 i ons between Pritish and 
non-Pritish goods in our market, w'oukl, th *refore, 
almost infinitely increase our t'conomic d p end ‘nc<^' upon Great Pritain. 
And this combination of political authority and co uinercial control ov'cr 
us, would be a. very sr-rious menace to both our ])v)Iitical and our economic 
future as an autonomous state*. The riglil , o lOmic iJoIic>' for us now, 
is not to kill non-lb*itish oxploilt*rs of our nuarkets, but rather to 
encourage and strengthen them. If America, for instance, could b(' 
induced to compete with M anc li *st e r, in (Jur i mport - 1 rail e in pie^ct^- 
goods, the latter would cither havi* to submit to a s(‘rious dii7iinution 
□f her trade with ns, or would have to dsmand tli * iniposition of, an 
import duty on all pic*c c*- goods, to t'quaiise hew cl ancc*s w itli those of 
her foreign rivals. In the one case our poor peOj)K‘ would be cal)le to 
buy their clothing at mucli less cost than they i^ay now, and in ihe other, 
our col ton- indust ry would receive a much-needed protection against 
unfair foreign competitions . h'rec‘-tra I • Is tlie only remedy we ha\ e 

nOw, however partial it may be~again.'>t the ex ils of that combination 

of exploitation and administration which I.ord ( urzon dt'clared were 
the dual functions of the Government of India. A well-considered 
protective tariff upon select<al imports wouli, of course, b * the only 
assurance, just now, of our industrial future. Put we cani^ot hav^e it. 
So Free "Trade is the next best thing we should try to maintaii 7 in our 
own interest. "To adv^ocate so-called Imperial Pre^ference is simply 
suicidal folly. Mr. Chitnavis could never have seriously meant it. 


Imperial Preference 
or 

Economic Depen- 
dence ? 
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One slifnild not 1,,> \ir\- nmcli surprist-d if the presi-nt Idbora] 
The BunKlins- ( d >\- <- rii ni < ■ i . I in I'di^land wt-rc too sudd(n1\ com.- to 

'Ihe Govern meiit. H < ■ 1 .on ■ r ( I , ■ S n IT ra s f aoifation. 'Duv hav.-as 

stTi])idl\- l'iino-l<-(l o\'or tliis matt* r as did 

wdlh t]i(‘ f^artilidn df T>i'iida1, s<‘\ r‘n A ears ai^d. M liu\' lias'u oasilv 

r(‘])t‘alud tlial nut ol !a>rd ('urzon. aiul sa\a'd th(‘ silii^ition in l^un^ra], 
\\dtliout luirlinL;* an\' body. Such Munys hud Ix t/n doju‘ Ix fore. ]\Jr. 
(iladstonu r(‘\arsi*d ])artiall\* tin- |idlic\' of T.ord Ibuicons h cld, and 
Ia>rd fxijion caint* with (hdinitt' instmctidns to ru^Toal his ]> rrdcc c.ssorhs 
\ <‘ruacular IVcss Act at tliu i-arhcst o] >] )drt uni 1 v . Mr. A squi 1 h’ s C i o\'- 
i‘rnnicnt iniolit wu ll liacu lo]ldw*ud that prui cdiuit and casil\' rcpc^ilcd 
t h<' Ibirtilion <>1 Ibuy^al witlidut ddin<^* ai'iA' injiiTA to tin: ])rcstI<T(' df the 
l^>ritish authority- in fndia. Init l.drd Morl< \' tould not d,atlicr siifli- 
cit/nl conradc to do w dial lu* joaclicalK adniittt'd n s rio'ld, in face* of 
the e'>|>| )Osi t ion ot tin* inai^ on tlu* s|x>(.’' And » \a r\' l)ndv liad to re- 
}>ent this h)st o] > y o r t u n 1 1 \’ later on. I luw nia\ ])lucid ii^noranct*, how- 
t"\’cr, in t* X t < *n u <i t i On ol that act ot nnw’isde)Tn. I>ut tlnw' cannot cnt<‘r 
tlu* siinic* j)h‘a in th»u cas(* ol this Suit racist husimss. I li<w' cannot sa^' 
that th<'\' caiuld not fc la set* all tlial is ha]:)|>t nino- no^^ in th<dr own 
country. 1 htdse* Sufiraoists aio* tlnir own pi'opKc d lu* most promi- 
nent U‘ad(*rs beloiiLt to tin* xomw best families in the countrc'. Mrs. 
Oesparel, i\Irs. Pankherst, Mrs. l>rumm<intb T.ad\ Tw tton, cind inanv 
otlx'rs, belond td i he same s<.>cial strata which art' t>ccu]iitd bv tlie 
Minist^'rs of Jxino (ieoroa' themselxes. Thex are not necdx’ adx’cntur- 
esses, norVidcrar p rof «-s s i onal ai;il<itors. Som<‘ of th<‘m liaxe made im- 
tnc*ns(' sacrilicc's to s<Mwa' th<*ir cause*.” Thed^ haxo' tlie* blood of the' 
make^rs e>f bbdtisli hisiorx anel th<‘ upbuiUh*rs e^t Hritish fre'e elom in their 
N cins. "rin*y hax'e ce>me' of tin* stock of lliose sturdx' Jhiritans whose' 
re'^icielal c f)nsc ie'nc <' is Ik lei i:j> t<^ the aelmlratii-m of the work! in eva^rv 
text book On Ilritish hi.storx . hhe'x liax’e be'en tiiu<_^]it to loe^k upon the' 
constitutional ele>yru'ia of “no r<‘]>t-c'se'nt a t ion , no t:ixation,” as an al>so- 
lute' and self- c' vide'nt truth of tin' political lifio TIkx haxt' been habit u- 
ute'd to regard it not as a mere pe^litical doctrine', but as a funelame'ntal 
ethical principle. They thoroughly understand the tempc'r of the 
British politiGians, and are intimate^l^- acquainted with the' tactics of 
political warfare in their country. Mr. Asquith and;his colleagues had 
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not to deal here with an alien people, or settle a situation thousand of 
miles away from them. And yet they have hung^led with this Suffrag^ist 
agitation from the \ er\' beg^innin <4^ . 

* -K- * -X- 


And the reason of it is not also \ er\' far to see k. Ih rt‘ there was 

Party Tactics fear of loss of prestige, hut of loss of office. 

and Liberalism could not possiblv' be opposed to the en- 

Female Suffrasre. , , . * r ^1 * • 1 4^- 

t ranc hisement 01 tiu" women on }:>rinci]:>lt‘. Some 

Conservativ es mii^lit oppose" it on that i^round. ( )ne can thus under- 
standj e ven thou^li oru‘ may not sympathise* AN'itli, tin* posit iem of Mr. 
Frederick Smith, n ho st t up tlu* new doclrint' of “ noff t^htini^ capacity 
or qualifications, no ])olitici:il franchise*/' in place* e>f the* old eiot^ma e:>f ''no 
representation, ne) taxation." f^f ce>arse* Mr. F. hb Smith must have 
said all this in joke* ; but though his ari^iiment was jeicular, his e>p]3e>si- 
tion to ftonale^ suffrage* is absolutelv" sincere^ ancl serious. Ibit tlie op]:) 0 - 
sition of the Liberal .Ministers is of a \ (‘rv diffe*rent colour. Mr. 


Asquith oppose*s it as a mere matte‘r of Party tactics. And I think 
Mr. Balfour supports it for the same moti\a'. Tin* present Libe*ral 
Government w oulel gladly enfranchise* the* women e)f Fnglanel, if they' 
could see their way' immc rliatelv to })ass a bbn\ e'rsal Adult Suffrages 
Act. But that is emt e>f the* questie)n. And its long as that is not elone, 
as long as there* is se)me projicrty* qualifications attacln el to the right 
of v'Oting, anel especially' as long as the present practice* of wh<at bs 
called plural voting has ne>t been stop])c d, so long the Liberal Cabitw*t 
cannot accept any' measure* for the inf ranc hise rnent of women, for the* 
v^ery simple reason tlnat the passing of it w oulel at once increase the 
strength of their rivals in e^verv' ce>nst it uency and drive them out of 
office at the" first Ge ne ral Kh ction that we)uld follow the 
such a Bill. There" are many' more women of prope rty among the sup- 


porters of the Tories than among tiiost* oi the Libc*rals, anel t)ie*y' woulel 
swamp the Liberal voters almost in e*v'e*rv ce)nst it ue'ncy . Anel this is 
the only conceivable motive* behind the opposition of Mr. Asquith and 
his Cabine t to tlie* enfranchiseme nt of the an omen, uneler tlie present 
franchise law*. W^lien and if that law^ is changed, and tht"re is a chance* 
of the I^iberals standing iq on a foeiting of equality^ with their rivals 
among the female voters in the country, any Liberal Government will 


be Only too glad to 
eager to do so than 
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t>ut iL would not t>c iit hH f<iir to tliliilv tlicit tlic uiiwillin^noss of tlic 

^ Liberal leaders to create a situation that mieht 

The Inwardness . 

torct' tlnnr expulsion from office, is due in any way 

Liberal Tactics. any ini an selfish motives. 'Fhelr desire to hold 

- on to tlieir office as long^ as ]>ossil>le has public con- 
siderations of very ^reat im}>ort at its back. '!'lie\' art' coinmitti^d to 
a very definite' j^olicy upon the succ<‘sstiil carrying out of which very 
largely de}>ends the pt aceful proirress of tht' Lmpire. d hey are 
pledged to j^ass the Irish I loint' Rule Pdlb J lie\ art' alscc pledj^ed to 
pass some sort of franchist! h'^islation vvliicl? will furtht i* advNince the 
courst' of popular fret-dtim in th<‘ country. d'hese art* va*rv' neces- 
sarv* for the Ciirrv in^ out of the w hob* Liberal Lroi^ramnie, wdiich will 
bt‘ bound tt> include tht* enf ranc histintnt of tin* wonitn also. And with 
a vlt'w to ])t‘ cibh' to tlt> all this thev" must ketp t lic mst*I\ t*s in office* for 
a j>rv'tt\ lon^ time to conn^c I ht* immediatt* acct'planct* of the freiu- 
chise of Die w cunen w ould In* \ t*ry likelv' to depriv t* them of their office. 
In tht* public intt rest, therefort*, as a mt*r<* me.ttt r ol expt'diency onlv’j 
they do not want this to bt* tlon** immediately. 

One can easily understand all this. P>ut om* does not understand 
^\hy the (jov'erninent of Mr. Asquith could not brino- in a general 
franchise* me asure, { reposing unive-rsal adult sulfragt*, including thee 
wome*n, and thus take the* sling out e)f the* Sullragettt* agitation. The* 
mere* promise* of such a nu asurt* as part of the* J.iberal Programme 
\ve>uld se'rv e* this e nd. d he Suff ragt i t e* h ade is had already sus{>ended 
their so-callt^d militant tactics to giv e* t he- (Jovernmenl a cluince of 
eloing or at h*cist of Irving to do^ this. And it is he'n* tliat Mr. 
Asquith’s ( j e>vc* rn m e*nt griev e>usly bungUel, by re-lusing le^ accept tht* 
e^Iiva* l>ranch which llu* Su ft rage* 1 1 c*s he*!d e>ut tej the*m. I his is the 
reason of this frigid ful rt'c rude'sce-nce* ol Stiff riige* t te* mililancv. And 
the womt^i hav e* be*t*n ex aspt* ra 1 eel l>y Iht* inse nsibility e>f the* Gov ern- 
nient , tea ade^j^t n ce>urse* e>f actie>n that mav ev t-n w ork up a rev^olution 
In tile count rvd I ht* prt*seni tiictics e>l the Suff laige* t It's is to destrov* 
l)ropertv ; but llu-se law le'ss methods though ade>ptt*d at first bv^ tht* 
It'adt'rs t>t political agitatiein more* as a gann* of IJufT than as any 
serious attack uj>on tht* lavve soon assume verv* dangerous proportions 
in the hands of their following, and first force* the autho iLies to take' 
up a stern attitude for tfie maintenance of their prestige and the 
preservation of peace and order_, and u.pply methods of relentless 
repression ag'ainst the offenders; and this, in its turn, exasperates 
them diri^V excesses ^hich they nev^er contein* 

us, in the conflict between t|ie 
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Swadeshi Movement and the Minto Administration. It is hajipenini^ 
in England over this Suffrao-ettc agitation. The^^ have as yet meide ni 
attempt upon the ll\a‘s of their ojijiouents. This tiim‘ last year, they hac 
not shewn iiny desire to liurt tluun even in tlieir ]>ropertv. They were 
Only tryiui^ t<.> anno\' them. Now thev^ ha\n- starte‘d burnine;^ theii 
houses, and blowing nl> tlieir jiri’vat^' and pLil>lic correspondence 
Their attacks liad hithiwto be en directed cio-ainst tln.^ politicians onl\' 
No\\’ the\' are attacking;' tli<' i^<m‘ral {lublic. 1 lu ir t'xacb nt moti\e i^ 
to brin^ about a situation which \\ ill be siinjiK^ intoUnaabhe "Fht^v max 
nC’t be conscious ol it, but thosi' wlio liaxa* laeid historx' to anv' ]3ur]>ost 
and art' acquainted xx itli tlu* x\ ax s ol our ea>mnion human nature', clearlv 
see that thest' llritish Suit r;i^'e 1 1 < ‘s art' ridiuL; lor a K e'xa)lu t ion . 

* vr -Jf 

The si^ns and portents ol' it art', indt't'd, idrt'udx' x'isibh' in tlu 

recent dexa'lop ment s of tliis Suffrai^tt 1 1 ' a^^llation. 
Portentious Omens. , , . , i /.it 

I IK' or^amst'd cam[)aiL;n ol la \\ It'ssness startl'd 1)\ 

thesi' de 1 1 :' rn\ i ned \\ oint'n, pK'di^t'd to assi'rt their rights, has not onlx’ 

b Jtm c'xas pe pelt i n tli * ])ubrie. but lias supj^llv'd a j)]t_'a to tin* ht>olii^an 

element in tht' comniunitx' to taki.' tlu' law into iht ir o\x'n hands anti to 

meet x’iolx'nce with x iohuiee. To tht' outsidt r, It almost loolx s likt' a 

diluted toj m r)r the Russian Poi^rooms. No kay^iish ( jox t*rnmenl 

xx'Ould or could stooji to thest' Russian inelhotR. ibil t'x < n iIk' Rritlsl’i 

Ministers are, after all, human, and it is hardlx’ po^slbh lliat tliex' th: 

not r-'lish a littl * tlv h's>on tluit lliese ‘ lo steric w <)m(Ui '' are rt'Ctax - 

in^ at tlu' hands ol the exx:ite(l l,on{h>n mt>bs. lint it is hoxxe xer, a 

xa'ry dangerous ^cimx'. tt is really plax in^ with lirts I lu'.-.e women 

havt' their oxxm friends and relations also. Anti tlu'rt' is still some 

remnant of thx' old chlx alrx' ^intl c^^ootl lirt'edin^' wliix :h inciilcati'd rt'sj>ect 

and tenderness towards. Nxomen, h it in tht' liritisli clKiractt'r. And a> 

organisations arc* beinc^ formed tt) olft'p plwsix al rt'sistanet' tt> thest' 

SurtraiTt't te outracft's, so otlit/r o rLfani sat ion s \x ill st>t)n follow , liaxincT 

for their objt'ct tlu' tirotection of tht se xxomt n ollfnders from t'xx'rx 

attempt to mett.' t>ut t'xtra judicial punislmenit to IIk iu. I find tliat 

they are talklni^ of Iht* Lx’nch laxx' as a last rt'int'tlx" aiuainsi tht'se 

Suffragettx' outrat^es. And if tliis t xa r comt's to liappen, it xx ill Ije a 

signal for a rexolulion in the land. And for this th • |>rest iit Goveno 

ment xvill be held entirely rt'sponsible . 

In fact, no one will be very miicli surprised, if the sentence of 
three years^ penal servitude passed on Mrs. Pankhurst, brought 
matters to a pass. This* will be bound to exasperate the large body 
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of militant Sultra^ists all over tht' country^ who may no longer stop 
with pl-iying liavoc Avith ]3eople’s prapt^riy but may become reckless 
even about people’s lives. That, iiulei-d, is tlu* gre atest danger of all 
lawless and viohuit agitations. Once people are* started upon this 
campaigti, it become s impossible to kee p theun strictly within the' 
l)e>unds originally se-t by thedr leade is. It l>ecomes especiallv difficult 
to do so, whe n the* respe)nslble holders an* clapi^eol iiitiA prison, ajid 
the* guidance* e)t tl\e mo\ e nn ut falls into tlu* hands e>t‘ the ir enthusiastic 
])ut re'ckless lolle>wing. Alre*^idy tlu' Suifragist agitation is showing 
signs oi tlu se* dangt rs. I here is a le*arlid outburst ejf political outrages 
all o\ er tlu* ce)unl i-\ . I nless the* pre'se nt te nsion is immediately 
relie'A ed, rie>ts. \ try similar te) tliose* that we* re* coniu'cted with the* 
( hartist cLgitatle>ns ot the* last ce*ntur\ , will ine*\'i t abl\" follow in the 
woike* e>f this \\ointe>n el e*s t rue t ie>n of j>e‘e)pl(*’s pre>|)e‘rt\’ b\’ those* w'Omejn. 
And tlien the situatieai \\ ill l>e*come* cLbse:>lut e^l\' imj>ejssibl<' . It is difii- 
cult t <_) lu*lie*\<‘ thcLt tlu* ( i o\ e* rn me* id will e‘mple)\ tlu* militarv to put 
ele>wn the'se* 1\\^ s t < * r i c al women of tlu ir e)wn lle*sh and f>lood. It is 
eleAubttuI whe tlu r tlu* llritish se>Ulie‘r will e;e)nse.'nt te> fin* on unarnu'd 
and h\ sle*riccd w e)me*n. All tlu'se* c on s id e * r a 1 1 ons see'm to jujint to 
situation which w il! \ e*r_\’ se)e>n be'come* )u.)pe*l e* ss . -\nd no one* e.*nvie*s 
the pe)^.ltion of the t.j o\ e rn nu'n t . hhe'ir ]>(_>litical e*ne*mie‘s are onl\* 
(Uigt'rly hooking fejrward te) see* liow Air. Ascpiitli and liis c o]le;ague/s 
will tace* tlu* music of thi> t li r< a (( “iii ng Suifragist .K e‘\ olut ion. And 1 

think liistorA' will se't it ehown, If it conu*s tu [)ass, teo their sOrr\' bung- 
ling ot this })rejl)l(*nu 


of 


How il Affects us. 


Xe)r can we* in India \1*‘W all tlu'se* unxiuus de*\'e*le>pment s in the* 
inte rnal ])olitics ol the tJnite*d Ivingdom \A'ith abso- 
lute vmconce rn. I he \ max not be* without the*ir 
in(1ut*nct‘ uinon the* ct)urse‘ e;f ))ul)rie" })e)licx or })e>pular mox'enients e‘\'e‘n 
in fndii^i. X<> one* can j^ne elict eb linite lx w hat a cjcii^ge e)f AJinistrx' at 
this inonu nt in ( i reat Ifritain max me*an to India. 1 lure* is e*x e*ry }30s- 
sil)ilitx‘ eof a e liarjge* of \ ic<‘re)x ]u*rt* fe:>lle:»w ing ujxon the* re*turn of the* 
horie's to powu*r. And wlu) know s wdiat tliat may me*:en te) us r Hut 
iai’ more* anxieous c ejns lele* rat ion is, ho\x' will tliese* Sidf r^ige* 1 1 <* outrage's 
infiuence^ our own re'x olu t ieina rie's .All lorms ol lixcstcria art* exce'ed- 
ingly catching, particularlx an^ong ne*ure)tic peojjle*. Ixexolutionary 
xdoU*nce like that of the* Hritish Suifragettes or of our ow n anarchists, 
is, psy c hologic all \’ , a form of h\ ste*ria. .And it is unlike*ly that our 
revolutionaries may possibly, for the mere: fun of the thing, comme nce 
fo imitate tiie tactics of the militant Suffragists. Already there are 
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ominous of it aniong^ us. Vhv cluir^ini^ ot postal lotto rs w ith 

oxjilosives looks vt‘ry much lik<;‘ an imitation of Suffra^otto methods. 
And incidentally it shows tin' almost utter impossibility of g^overning^ a 
people subject to the political iiuthorit 3 ' of a Dcunocratic State, upon 
an\" ( xcept the most oponl\' demociNitic niotliods. An Autocracy^ that 
luis to explain its [>olic 3 ^ Viefore jiopular assemblies and defend its 
mtrasures in tht‘ Tnarkid plaeo" is a contradiction in itself. It 

does not matter that the assemblv b^fort‘ w hose* bar it has to 

explain itself is of anotlu‘r |>e‘0])h', or that the market place 
wJierc* it has to deft*nd its acts is in anotlier and distant country , 
})ro^ idl'd onl\ tin* ]ie*o]j>h' subie'cl to the aLitocriicy* haA i* access to tin* 
reports of tht*se jiroce I'dinsTs and understand tht* lan^uaere of their 
ruh*rs. All these conditions are pr<*sent in India. I hi* Governmt nt ot 
India is not controlhd b\ the* people ot India. It is nsponsiblt* lor its 
police and acts to the British G^ibin *t and th ' British l^arliament. 
I'he Secretarx^ of hjtate for India has I’ pidjliclx didi nd liis }>oru \" cind 
mt'asurts in I^a.rliann nt . These iiri* Irielx discussed in the l>ritish 

press both b\’ frii ndl^’ and unfriendlx' crltix s. i lu se lia\ e to Ijx' ex- 
plained to tlie British ])emocrac\ eit tht" hustings. 1 he people of India 

have' bi'on taught the languairc* and liti*rature of thidr British ride rs. 

"The Indian Government ma^' Indian or exa n the n^lo- 1 ndi<'in 

press, — though thi rc' are not m<in\' Xicerox s or Governors who xx’Oidd 
X'enturt* to Uix' hands u]30n tlie latter, -but tlu*\ cannot possiblx' jJenalise 
or prex ent the importation of British new spapers, i'xce[)t ol thcit xa rx 
rare tx pe vx hich is represented bx' “ Justice/' nor can tlu x • tirohiliit 
the publication of Barliamentarx^ or otlu r pid:>lic proc (*(*dine‘s of their 
homeland in tliis count rx . Bullish nexx s xn ill circidate in India. 1 lu' 
thr<*e hundred thousiind Britishers and otlier T iiropeans in India jimst 
liaxa* their w t*eklx budget of ])Ome-nt * vx' s . I hex must knoxxy indeed, 
from hour to hour xx hat is haj)penii.i;; in the outside xx orld. d he* Kni^lish 
j>ress in India xx hich catt rs for them, must jiublish all these from da\' 
to day*. Xhe .\n^lo- 1 ndian press, to lind decmit clixidend to tlieir 
proprietois and shciri*holdi*rs must circulate their ]3roductions as xx iJelx^ 
as ])ossible amoui^ the Indian public. And if it be impossible to pre- 
x^ent all this, one xvonders lioxx’ does tlu* Government think of stopping 
the spread of sedition in this country- by" simply" curtailing the freedom 
of the Indian press, w liile ^^ll forms of political poison can be freely 
imported from outside, iind circulated here. There may be no direct 
references to Indian affairs in these foreign importations. But thatsv 
matters very^ little indeed. They are reud by an 
sensitive people, who. 
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putting their own meaning and drawing their own ins]:>iration from them, 
i'hus far more sedition is beini^ preaclied in this country bv the reports 
of these Snffra^c*tte outra^t^s in Oreat Rritain than had ever been done 
bv even the most viob-nt of onr Vcwnaenlar newspapers^ except of 
course t]ios<* that w<‘re ]>nbllclv su]>]J>r(‘ssed and conimruced to come 
out j:>erioJlc iiil V io Ih.' form of secret circulars. d liis is an import- 
ant aspect of tl^is Suffras^i tte ri‘ volution as it is affi clinq- e\ i*n us in 
India, and that m i\' in luence us for <‘\ il Inwe* unless it is s(dtle<l 
betimes t lie re. 

♦X- -X- -X- -X' 


d'he issiH‘, u))(Mi 

The Ideal and the 
Actual. 


th<‘ intrii^sic nn^rits of the SulTraolsl question, not 
;is a uni\ ersal truth, but as a probhun of 1 ]jresent 
soc io-poli t ic .'ll life of ICurope, admits, I t hin k , lia rdl V 
of anv c'onttmtion nowa John Stuart Alill mav be 


said to be the fatlu/r of this aoitatioip and his trc*atis(' cn The Subjec- 
tion of Women ” exists still, to a \ ery laroa* exte nt, as the Hible of the' 


F<*minist IMo\ ement in tin* VW st . \Vv too cam<* undf*r its influenci: 


h\'e and thirt\- \a*ars aoo ; and tlie Fmninist Moxamie nt amon^ us was 
not a litth' insj>ir<al b\ its ]>assie )na t tr appeal for soci.al justice to the* 
weaken* si x. Hut that [irote st has fully ser\’(ul its pur]:>os<'. The 
iidedlectual iqualitv' ol tin* se xt's has l)e*<‘n thoronj^hlv erstablished, after 
re'jU'ate d te sts, almeist in <'\ e ry de partmemt of life. l>ut no prote'st can 
I'Ve'r offer a comi^h'te* and tinal se^lution of anv prol h in. All protests 
are, re':ill\y half-truths. The ne'ne'r thought, almost all the* world over, 
is gradually cun-.ino (e> re-ce oniser tliat, after all , though the' we:>mau is bv 
no ine'ans the' 1 sst'r man/’ slu" is, at any rate', a half human, man bt'ing 
the' other half of what is, and she^uld l>e \'ie‘weel as, a complete and or- 
ganic \yh(^hk It is, t h e restore', ne^ h^n^e*r a question of e qiudit\ betu een 
the two sc'Xes, but e:)nly e>f co-ordination. Thevsi' que'stlons, as to winch 
is superrior and whicli is infe'rie>r, betwe'C'n parts and complements of an 
e)r^anic whole are' false' and impe'rtinent , and they simplv cre ate fe>oUsh 
tind suicidal t:onfllcts w he^re' harmemx’ should alwavs re'iern. d lie"' “Rierhts 
t)f Womeni ” mov'emt'ut, therefe^rev as a ])lank of the' Fi'ininist Mo\'e- 
ment, is based upe:>n a f^ilst' se)ci.al philosopliy. riii?> is be in^ slowly 
recog-nised by the higlie'st social speculations of oui time'. And this 
re'cognition has been slowly but v^isibly cooling down pee^ph‘’s enthu- 
J^iasm for the Suffragist Cause, as a true and lofty social or socio-politi- 
cal ideal* T^his aGcounts for the half-hearted support which the British 
ate recieiving iroro civilised public opinion almost every,. 

l<ight S : of Women/^ as M ill 
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preached it, there ^^'Ou^d havt* been a far violent conflict between the 
supporters and tho oppoTients of femrde suffracr<‘ than what we 
see now. 

Apart, hovvevc r, from tho fimdamenttd tlii Orc'lic as]')ecl of this 
que'stion practically, ^ts necal and jiistici' can scarceK^ hv denical in 
Europe. The moral strenc^th of the Suffrairist ao-itation comes no 

long'er, from Mill’s social }>hilosO|)h\' ; Init from the crut 1 economic 
conditions iii wlilt h \^'Omen ha\a" ]>een ]>lat:<'d, almost in (w er\^ Euro- 
pean cOuntr\" by tlv' [present industrial ci\ilisalion of tlie W’c'st. In 
the days when v’Omen looked uf^on motlu rhood as tluur I^ierhest and 
only function in lift* ; an<l m<*n thoTio-hl It not only tbelr duty, but rvi u 
tlieir prid<^", to labour and ream tht* m<*ans of li\ (‘lihood, for tin* mot]i(*rs 
of their ract* ; this caiestion of political franchise did nd arist* and ]iad 
lu^ither any neial nor j ust i lir* at i<>n . boll tits is a r<)u£::;h busim'ss. 

Mod^rrn |:»olitics, with itr. ]3art or e-anisat ions and <‘l<H'tion m<‘tlu)ds, is 
a very mean and \*Lili^ar thincf, that ttuuls to kill dtdicacx' and rehne- 
ment of chciracler in tlios<^ \\hf) throw* themselxes Into it. It is liardH* 
possible to picturr* the won'ian. idealise (.)ur Ixsitific \ lsion of 

both Reautv and llumanitv, as holding; forth Irom tin* to]^ of a turned 
packin^^ case, ami<lst a s]u>\v(‘r of rotten c^es and orane*''s, and the 
jibes and jeers, tlu* hiss<*s and the catc-alls of a hoolloan audicMK'.te 
odorous of tol>acco and cfin^ and net shiulder, from th<* tip of our 
toe to the crown of our hc^ad, at tlie sii^ht. .Vor is tht* thought of luw 
turnin^.^ her pince-m^z round her erp \ (ul hne^er, while s<*ari'hin<_^ the 

^uilded ceilini^’ of th(‘ Ee^islat i\'(‘ C hamber, for som<* truant lig-ure 

or fact, or some withering Tnetaphor or c:<'iust:c phrase to liurl against 
her opponent, nor tin- ld<*a of her crowding into tin- lol)l)v, like dumb, 
driven cattle', or seeking in uncannx' corm rs of tin- lions*', a fe-w' 
moments’ recst or sl<'C-p at an all-night sitting, \ erv lns])Iring e-lthe-r. 
The Suffragette is an unat t rac ti xe sight, all conscience- ; tin- fennah* 
politician will only pe'rpetuat<' this passing tx pe*. All this is trin*. T>ut 

the womar?, rubbing sln)uld<'rs with men at ewu-rx^ oHice--de^or that puls 

up an ad ve^ rtise'nn ni for fre-sh liands to till u]:» nexv ])lacf's or nc-w 
vacccncles, or slaving at the* desk f)f a mercantile or (jovt-rnment oTice, 
and livdng in '^Bachelor C'handx-rs’’ amidst more- or less harsh, if not 
unhealthy, surroundings, is filso not a meire ple-asant sight. Itlurope- has 
forced the woman out of he-r old hearth and homey compelled her to 
earn her bread by tlie sweat of her brow, thrown ht'r, me'rcilessly , into 
the cauldron of industrial competitions, and has presented her with 
an ideal of economic independence, unknown, except to those who fell 
out of the social state, to the older world-culture^^ Consequently it is 
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llie t>Hrpst act o| now' that h^uropt* should not handicap th(' 

female bread-earner by keeping lier in an inferior ]Jolitical position, as 
compared to lier male rival. Political franchise lias some chance of 
controlling (economic and industrial! h'lrislation in the intt^rest of those 
who enjoy it. Wmnien want tlie franchise to l)C‘ placed on a footin^T of 
equality with their men rivals, in offices and works, in these n'latters. 
That is the real need of the Suffragist movement. That is the funda- 
mental (dhics of tlie Suffraorist aoritatio!^. All thesi’ must be ad- 
mitted. 1 heore t ic ally , ^is social idi al, th<‘ Suffragist acritatioi^, much 
less that violent wdn^- of it, known as Suffraoette, may not have much 
to support it. Hut under th<' conditions that the so-calhd n^iodern 
civilisation has created for the wa>manhood of Kuro]>(v both the need 
and the justice e>l their demand for political franchise hiive to bi‘ 
conci'deil. 1 lad f been, for instance, an h-n el islnnan , 1 should 

have felt bound, wlnitcwar my social idccilism or i^l^ilosophy , to stand 
up for tilt.* tnt ranc St * ini’nt tif tin* w omme The nal issue of this 
question is not wdiether the ('nf ranc hisement of Hit' Kuropean woman is 
nt'cd of iht' ideal social lift*, and is rec|uirt'd for the realisation of the 
hit^hesl idt'al of w* Oman hood in Iht* wo rid ; but whethtr, in view' of the 
enforct'd t'cononiic i ml t * pe mU*nc t* of w onicin, and tin' strueqle for exist- 
t'lice into iN'liicli sht' hcis In t'n llirown, and i\dn'rt*in sht' has to hold her 
own, ell <*\'er\' stt p, aeainst lu'r malt* cornpt ti t ors, her political enfran- 
chist'ment is not a necessit\ of In r t*conoinic lift*, and is not rtquired 
h\' considt'r^itions of ordinai'v juslict' .ind lair-pla^-. And this i^ssue can 
hardl\ bt* contestetl. 
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rhough not 


Mrs. Besant's 
Work 
In India. 


ol uiir coinitry Ia* }>irth, nor of our |>c:op]<' by 
Airs. Hc-sant has Ixun, r{)r more t Iian a quarlt^r 
centurN' no\A , oiu* of flu* most ]^romiiu‘nl 
our pul)lic life. A mai^netic jx- rsonal it y , a iini 
orator, : a ca])al)le oroanist^r, endowtul with b 


powers ol irnaoination aiul s\'mpatb\ . an<l A'ilh a \ <‘r\ rar<‘ comhiiu 
<^>l the suhfh' \^'isdom ol t lu* <liplomal a ith the tto \ <>ui* of 


prophet, Airs. Ih sant s intlutmct* o\a r a IarLr<^‘ s<‘clion of our I-rij^l 


d u c a t d 
count r\' men 
has b t* e n 
hardl\' 1 e s s 
than that of 
a n y o t h e r 
1 e ii d r o f 
t h o u h t in 
India of tlx* 
prese nt Lt<‘ ne 
ration. A n d 
on the \N hole, 
that influence 
has been for 
the oood.*?^jhe 
has V(*ry ma- 
terially hel})- 
ed to w e a n 
a >v ay t h c 
sv m])at ii i c' s 
of ^ood many 
E nt^l is h-e du- 
cat ed Indians, 
especially in 
the South, 
from t h e 
s o-c a 1 1 <' d 
f ree-thouirht 
a n d- secuha- 
risfn of tlu‘ 



middh'-ni: 
t<‘<'nth-c c 
fury K u 
j )e an c ul t u 
aiul has v<. 
IarL^el\' rel 
bilitated i 
1 h <* m t 1 
fail li and })1 
losO])hv c 

1 lu'ir f cl ther 

i^hii^lish edi 
cation an 
1 h confbc 
o f i d e a 1 
w h i c h i 
created ha<^ 
\Na*ll n i ^ 1 
killed n o t 
only the faitl 
of larcfe <'ind 
iocr<* a s 1 n ^ 
numbers o f 
our educ at ed 
middle class 
in the l.eli<ds 
and t radi- 
t ions of their 
raccy, but had 


commenced to turn many of tluin, es]Jecia]ly in Aladras, into 

"\nk athedsts and free thinkf^rs.’^ Owin^ to the influence 
of the l^rahmo Samaj, and to some extent of the Arya Sam^j 
also this so-called free-thought was not so rampant in 
Northern InO as it was in the Southern . Presidency. But 
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[neither Iveshub Chundor nor Oayanancla, neither Rftnade no 
^iny one cdse could have stemmed the tid<^ of this so-called 4ree 
Ihouj^ht and secvilarism, sO far as this lar^e class of j>eopl<‘ weri 
concerned, so suCCessfullv as Airs. l>es«ant h^is iin<loubtedl\ doiu" 
Real Hindu ortho<lox\ has not been tin* least affected bv her strani»< 
a]:>o]otre t ics and x e ‘ t i c s , which, fri-quentl^ l>etrav the utmos 
i ignorance of the* ^incient xiyirc* t ic al literature of our race. He 
re^adini^s of Hindu philosoplix anel he r int < • r p re t a t ions of Hind 
rituals havt^ frea|uently 1 >e e n a stran^a^ infd]e\' of mout^rn sceptic isr 
and ancieoit su]Je rnal u ladis in , Her profecsseul de"\()tTon 1 Indiai 

( National is 1 id toils has not beoa^ al\va\s a]i<>\a^ ^usj)icion. ller Rritisl 
I mj^e^ rialism hcis not al\\*a\s betoi «‘as\’ t<^> accej)t. ller ]>riele of race 
has not Ix^en abva\'s caT■eiu^^' concesibal. I b i' inlinite capacit\' t 
di ffe reMit i cit (' beMwe^en lier < ‘xr)t<Mac u11<‘ranc<‘s and luw esf>terit 
opinions and ti> be' all tliini^s to all jneMi, has uol l)iM*n uniformh 
une:li‘ r s t e >od ear |>p r< a c iat loA. Ane:l Ium' hite*st sed i - re \ad ations i 

connection with the N a laiNaini \oi- 1 ad 1 )e a 1 < ' r aifairs have' evtoi openb 
disj^usled manv ])i‘ 0 ])le‘. l>ut ne>t w it hs tandiui; all this, one c^iniu:* 
reo'isonablv re-fuse to ac k non! ed jae' the* imine'nst* del)t that the |>resen 
reiteration in Inelia o\N't* to he f*, \\b* may que stion the* xaliility ot he 

hii'h spiritual pre* I e* nsie)ns . Wb* ma\ not acccq)! lu'r science* a 

true* ear he‘r philosoj)lo' as sounel. hNe-rv bod\' ma\ not bedieve* in th< 
absolute* truth of t*\<*r\ slate*me‘id she* make's, or in the^ sincerity ei 
e*\ervthino' shi* )3 rof e* sse* s . The re* ma\ lie*,^ — inelee'd, there' are — 

the* vN-ieh'st possif)le' di Ife* re* nc e* of e>piniean in the* ce)untr\' about thes< 
things. Ifut no one*^ f think, can re* t use* to admit the* ve'ry ])atent t ac 
that laroe* numbe^rs e)f our Rnr 1 ish-eelucat ed eeauntrymen, t'speciall; 
in Madras,^ v\'eaul<l not ha\ e* be*en what the*\ are* teaela\',- — honest an; 
pious ftie*ii^ reconcile*d to the* faith n\ their fathers, earne-st seeker 
after (jead anel the T)i\ ine* W’^isdom, :in<l arde'nt l)e*lie\ e*rs in both the 
past acquisitions and the' future' ])ossilailit le*s of the-ir ceauntra’ ane 

their race, without her le*achiiy^s and the* inspiratiean c^f he'r ma^netie 

pe rsonality . 


To many jacople' whea ha\'e* care* fully avatched Airs. Resant^ 
The Mystery career. as it has irradvially evolved throujr] 

sii c c e s s e * sttis_^es or phase* s of traelitional fait) 


c a ree r , 


A a tre s 


Mrs. Besant's and rational doubt, of j^ross materialism and subtle 

Ufe and Character. theosophy, — her character and personality seen 
to be a. puzzling mystery. And this mystery has been, aery largely 
1 think, the one supreme secret of her success in life. The thoroughly 
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cnown, the absolutely measured, and the completely understood, have 
absolutely no fascination for us. All romance throws, therefore, from 
the call of the Unknown. All romance is dead for the husband whose 
wife is as an open hook to him, and for the v ife whose husband has 
no element of unkno^^’n and the mysterious in him. "The teacher 

who is a nicrr m n >r to his discipltv, can exercise but little st^iritual 
influence over him. AUndern rationalism, by kilbni^ this sense of the 
unkno\\'n and the mvsterious in us. practically destroys the very 
plinth and foundations of our spiritual life. "The header \> ho is not a 
bit of a mystery to his following can rarel\ lead them to any superior 
ac hie \"e me nt . We all know the air of m\'st<‘r\ that always 
hun^ over Napolean. It is, indeed, the common cliarac te ristic of all 
those', whether men or \\ onien, who hax e any pretimtions to what, 
in the philosophy of Ih-rnard Shaw, would bt‘ called su]3e rman-hood . 
The superman is alwa\ s a character. And a character is always a 
complexity and a mvslt'ry. lie who runs ma\ ne\er read tlu' man 
or woman of characti^r. They are always a strange medley of 

apparent ccnlradic t ions . And it is through these? \ er\ contradictions 
that they exercise^ siich fascinatinpr iiitUience o\ a r their fellow beint(s. 
Mrs. Resant is a charact<‘r, a bit of m^ st('r\ , a medley of 

contradictions, and an interestiui^ psj’cholorric al ])roblem. An<l this 
has been, I think, her most \ aluaVde asset in life. 

-Jf * -x- * * 


Love of abstraction has been so dominant a filature of the culture 


Mrs. Besant’s 
Physical Endow- 
ments. 


and educatioTi of the niiudeenth century, that few 
people seem to hav</ a correct appreciation of the 
contributions and value of a man^s or a w omanks flesh 
and blood, or face or iisrure^ of what is fre quently 


regarded as the mere animal part of their constitution, to their moral 

or spiritual life and strength. And Mrs. Resant has been excep lionally 
favoured by Nature in this respect. Sh(- has a fine figure, the beauty 
and nobility of which e vam age has not dared to dm-ply touch. Rut for 
a slight tendency to obesity, her contours might w dl have been des- 
cribed as cUissical. Her face, liowever, is unmistakably Rritish. Yet 
I do not remember to have seen another purely R>ritis}i face like 
Mrs. Resantks that had absolutely not the least little suggestion of the 
beef-and-beer-bred-up heredity of John Bull in it. And the most remark- 
able thing in Mrs. Resant's physical constitution is its extreme 
sensitiveness to what may be called psychic influences# I have ofteHi* 
times seen a weird halo playing about her face as she 
her subject while addressing_; Jarg<J\aii^d^. 
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perfect elocution may be, — indeed is, the fruit of lon^ and labourious 

training of her voice. Mer gestures may be <lue to her natural histrionic. 
:^ndowments. Hut this strange halo that encircTf^s her face and head 
is she speaks, no art or training could produce. It is undoubtedly due 
to lier immense' psx chic i'ndowmeius It show s th<‘ almost perfect 
fiarmony that e xist s f)el\\'een lie r bod\' and lH*r mind, and is a proof 
of the absolute purity of both. Jude;<‘d b\ current standards, 
Mrs. Ih^sant would not, I am afraid, be accepted as a pattern of 
female beaut \e In frict, those wlio lia\a‘ seen her old photograplis , 
that lia\ f' [)reser\a'<l he r \ ovithful iii^ure, mav i's em recc»^nlse a slii^ht 
sulci' stion of masculinitN’ in her face. ^ tt there is something in it 
\\ hich <'xerts a strange fascination o\’er the observer. I hrst saw lier 
j>or trail, and l\v< nty ears awo, in tin* /vVrve'Tt* of /^C 7 ^U 2 VS. And 

i hava- not forgotten the iin}>ression it made' u}>(ai m\ mind. That 
imprt'ssion was \a'r\ mucli de<*}jened w hen 1 tirst saw’ her upoii a 
public j>latlorm in ( alcutta. And sinc<' tlum, «ilni'>st exer^" time 
1 have seen her, I ha\a' r<‘lt t liat her<' w as a w oman of wdiom it mig;ht 
\\ tdl be said, in the w’Oids of li!merson, that — 'hhe sOul is whollv 
<*ml)odit‘d. and the bod\ is whollv coisouhai . 

“ Ib'r pure and eloquent Vilood, 

.Spok<' in her clneks, and so distinct l\ w rouc^lh. 

That one mij^ht alnir>st say her l>od\ thou^lit.’^ 

* -K- * * -K- 

Such jXM'fect atluTH inent bi'lwro n l.>od\ and soul is *i proof of tlie 

]>urit\ of Ian life. According to Hindu experience 
Mr. Besant's . . , . , . , . . 

^ ^ It is im]>ossibU to acquir<^‘ a physical constitution 

Brahmacharya. * . . 

like' that of Mrs. lU'sant, witliout the st ric test obser- 
vance* of tji<' elisciplinc s of H rail m^ic hfi r\ai. \\ e m^i\' not accept h(‘r 
pre tc'fisions to what iheN^ call a<U‘ptbood in riu'osophic al parlance'. 
We inaA' t*vcn question lier title to true tliscipleship. I^ut \%-e cannot 
disre^;ird occular ex idence and refuse to ;iccept lu-r as a true l^rahnia- 
chfirinee. And it sliow s tin- xxontUo fid sel 1- niiist e r\' of this remarkable 
woman, A rebel ag^ainst <>st ahlishetl faiths and morals at a most 
critical period of ht'r life, Mrs. Uesant lias wiided through many 
dirty doctrines, and has even been thrown a good deal into many 
Bohemian sets, but lier body and, one might even add her mind also, 
have passed through all these, without the least taint of any evil. 
Indeed, it has sometimes seemed to me, as I read of her life among 
free thinkers a%d secularists, that she has been built differently 
, from ordinairif fj^^v and women, and is constitutionally free from 
the volgaiTi . of our common flesh. But whether it is 
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constitutional or acquired, her self-mastery is undeniat>le ; and it is 
manifest in the purity of hei- life and the laro'e j:>svchic powers w hich 
tliat purity lias helped to dcvelo]3. 

-X- -Jf -)f -X- 


That Airs. Th^sant possesses \'erv laroe ]Js>cluc powers, it 

seems impossible to deny. d hose w lio art' 

The Psychic Plane ^ i .1 • i 

. anxiOiis to denv these, seem to me to he simply 

and . . , ' 

The Spiritual Plane. confusino tht* psychic plane w ith the trut, spiritual 

plane. \\"e now and then come across li>’stf'ric 
women with extraordinary ps\cliic tndo w mtnl s , w host* powers of 
both c la irov ov anc t' and t'\am c lair-audienc e art* undt'niabTt' , \ t't wdio 


\'erv laroe 
le to deny. 


psy cliic 
Those 


powers, It 
w ho art' 


occupy a very lo\v spiritual plane, in tact whost‘ spirituality is 
scarcely hig^ht'r than tliat of tln ir ]^t't doo- or tlieir Persian ]3uss. 
.\nd the rt'ason nf it is also plain. Tht' |)sychic plant' reaches s 
far as our Manas — -tht' trut' renderino^ of which is not tht' mintl, 


but the sensorium. ()ur psychic life is, ihert'fore, \t'ry larsrely, if 
not entireb', determined and dominated b\' our nt'r\’Ous systt'm. 


d'lie keen and quick responsiyi'ness of tin* ncr\'(' centrt's, is a 
condition of psycliic dev'elop m^mt. l>oth c lairoyoxance and clair- 
audience impK' a supc rse nsitixe ness of the optic and the auditory 
ncrvms. This su pt* rstnsiti veness may be attained by a yariety of 
means. It may somttinies result from i^ibnormal conditi^>ns, as in 


neurotic subjects. It may be acquiretl also under heaUh\' conditions 
by carefully seh't:ted j^hysical ;^ind ps\ c hophy sic al t'xerclsts that 
^o by the common nam<‘ of y^^^^ic practices. ITf'se }>ractic(‘s 
create certain ph\^^ical conditions, induc<' a cc'rtain stiitc' of 
the neiyous system, which are of yery j^reat helj> to the spiritual 
life, but that have no nec<‘ssary rt'lation, cis of causes and effect, 
to that life. Hi<^h spiritual life dot's dt*velo|) larjro \'o^ic pow t'rs, but 
these powers may, and not unfrequently do, exist w ithout ^inv lofty 
spirituality. Numerous iiist winces of exceptionally ' lar^e \'0^ic 
powers in most vile and vdcious men and women, art numtioned 
even in the recotrnised and au t horit ativa* text I)Ooks on Voj^a. Neither 
ancient Hindu wisdom nor modern Hindu saints and samp's makty 
therefore, any confusion between ]Jsychic life and spiritual powers. 
Ri^ht reason, rit^ht emotions, ri^^^ht endeavour and rig^hl action, these 
are the true test of tlie spiritual life. But they may or may not be 
found in hig^hly developed psychic subjects. And the value of these 
terms is determined by their direct, constant, and conscious reference 


to the Universal, Rig^ht reason, thus, is that w'bich and 
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always in the Universal as the True. Ri^ht emotion is, similarly, 

thiit Avhich always lives and moves in ih ■ I 'inver.sal as Rasa^ 

— >Ic is Kasa : by ^ainin^ this rasii; 
all crcalurt s enjt^y t he nisei v^cs,-^ — as wt‘ ha\ it in lh<* lljiaiiishads. 
Ri^lit e<Tort is that which is moved by a consciousness of the 
Universal ns Sivam or the (iood. And rij^ht action is that which is 
without the least little r<‘fer<‘nce to the acrent's own suH-re^ardin^ 
desires, but wliich aims at universal w <‘11 -btdn dht^se are tlu* 

characteristics of tlu^ si/iritual life, as ivi‘ have' alwavs known and 
understood it in India, 

^ ^ 

It is \<‘ry doulitful, however, wheMu r Mrs. Ih said can be justlv^ 
The Phirosophy crcoliti'd with any hi|rb s}nritual acquisitions of this 

of type*. She lias o;reat ^ifts. h2xc < ]>tionally pure 

I he Spiritual i,i body, cjiiick of und(‘ rs t ai^din e, slron<^ of will, 

Mrs. I lesant is also endow t‘d witli considerabh' 

ps\ chic po\\ t‘ rs. w hich almost in\ arial)l\' ^o with spiritual 

ac<pilsi t ions . 1 In si* powers ar<‘ how exa^' onl\ an insi }) arabU' accid^'nt 

ot hii^h sj)iritiHLl lift, but thtyx (K> not, of t he nise I \’e s , constitute that 
lift' or ar<^* an absolute j>roo| ol its prtc'^ence. The rt'al spiritual 
lile is diflert'ut 1 rom llit* i nt edit * c t ual , tht‘ tthical, and e\'cn the 

(unotioiial life, as it ailmittedlv is 1 rom On r }>li\'sical hit' ; tliou^h it 
alw a\s (inds out or < * x ] > r<‘ ssions in and tliroiii^h all tlwst'. d lu' trut' 

test of this ,s])iritual life is t lu' conscit>us idt' nt i lie at ion of the 

'ndivaduril with tin' I jiixtrsal in e\tr\ th* jia rt n'le nt and ^ictivity of his 
It manift'sts itstdl in thrtt' \\ ax s . (^nt^ is tht* xvax of Jiianam. 

C^T'PTO) or (inosis. d he t)th<'r lr-> tin w ay of Hliakli ( ) or lox e. And 

th(‘ tliird is tlie way of Karma ( ) or works. lUit bt'hind the se 

t lir t t'- 1 t)ld x\ ax i>l tin.' true spiritual lilts, tin rts is alwavs ]iresent, 
Nxhelht'r •t xplicitly or impHcitlx . a sptsci^d ]>]ii 1 osoph\- of lift'. And 
that phihisophx Is I undamt'nt al 1 \' monistic. d lu' p}iiloso})h\^ that wt' 
it arn from booU s or to wliich our i nt ellt* c I ual ct>nx ictions ma\’ attach 
t Iu‘ inst'l N'tss as th<’ rt'sult ot our own reasoniiiLt <>r ratiocin<i t ion, is not 
alvxa\'s the rt'al philosophx' eh our lili'. i In* fi>rnn'r max' l>e a mere 
matter oi spt'C uhit ion . 1 lit' latter must alwaxs be* tin' final result and 

t^eneral isat ion of tlu' sum totcil of our inner \ pes ri e' nc ts . ( 'onsequent ly, 

d Is not always ne'ct'.ssary that our re al }>hilt.>se>p]i\‘ of life sliould 
k.ive ;iny vdtal and orj^aiiic rt'lation to <.>ur eirdinary intellectual 
convictions or Our traditional btdiefs. ddie truly spiritual man mav, 
therefore, be a pronounced dualist in his inte'lleclual convictions, 
e>ut in the depths pr his inner consciousness, standing in the light of his 
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beatific c^xpe rie nces, lie is, atid must bc‘, a pure monist. No one 
suspects any tin^<' or taiTit of monism or pantheism in the ethical 
teachin|:^s of Jesu.s. Ibjl in his innermost consciousm^ ss, Jesus was 
undoubtedly a moi^ist or he could ha\ ne\ <*r said — I and my Father 
are One.’’ In his lili^h spiritu^il lift* Jesus had fully ri^alisd the unity 
of his indx\’idual self with tlic Uni\ ersal ; and this decharation is only' 
an authoritative ass<‘rtion of that unitv. As in Judaism so also 
in Islam, there is re ally no suspicion of what is usuallv called pan- 
theism. \et one cannot stud\' the li\a s of tlu' AI ahomt'dar^ saints of 
Pt^rsia or .Vrabia, ithout beino profound!} impre ssed \\ :th their 
^ibiding^ c onsc ic usness of Iht^ Universal. ]u fact, a very^ slight 
acquaintance with ihi- littrature of lh{‘ triu‘ spiritual lift' cill th<‘ 
world over reveals some sort of jdiilosoj^hic al monism and idealism 
at the back of it. 

* -X- -rr -X- * 


It is ho\N'i*\er not \'er\' t as} to di>co\( r .Mrs. Ih'sant’s real 

The Evolution philoso[xh\- of lift*. Slu* has {xrofesst'd and preached 

of many differt'nt and t'Vt'n contradictory doctrin(*s, 

Mrs* Besant's that it is no eas\' thinit to find out either the 

Philosophy. le ast common multi}>le or the* or< atest common 

rnt^asure of her strano-<- and rich int tdlc* c t ual tl* jx* rt (->ry . ^ < t thtre must 

hv some sort of a sr* c re t uni t or aHinity <*\ tii in these slrane^t' collections 
or they’ could ne^a'^ ha\c found a ]>lacf in an indi\'idual intellectual 
life and e\olution. Mrs. l»esanl’s chan<^<‘s liaxa* l)et*n somt*what 
violent, and one cannr)t indet'd lt*el surt- <‘\ <'n nt)v\ tliaf she luis reacht'd 
the last t>f these. Nor do tlu*\ j»ro\t' an\’ serious mental or moral 


disqualification, l lu men ot women \n ho clianrt<‘ not from y onth to 
t*xcx"pt ii^ tins Ijotlye n;ay be consideiu'd y fry stiady and rf*s]>ect- 
able, but wht*ther tlns\ actually li\ e t)r simplx \ tyi^etate may .dso bt' 
yH*ry^ ]^e; rtinently cjuestioned. And whcitt*v<sr t*Ise .M rs. lb* s ant ha.s 
or has not doin*, th<si(‘ can. I think, lx* absolutely in> ^juestic>n about 
the fact that sins has liy <nl In r life and not simply tat<*d. She has 

changed many a tim<s. ]>ut changes ]ja\'e juj meanine unit ss the}’ 
are worked uJJon somethin!^ that })t'rsists, unchanged, through all 
these chant^^t s. d lusrc is soniethiiiL^, somewln rt*, jnsrsislent and ey^er- 
present, something that is y ainly stn^kin^ to find itself through all 
these changes, even in tin* most' vol atile person. I'hat something is at 
once the least common multiple and the greatest common measure 
of Our changing liv'es. It is that something yvhich constitutes the 
most vital element in our real philosophy life,* . To. 
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value of Mrs. Besant ’s spiritual life one niust s^^ek and discova-r this 
perjnanent and persistent facti>r of ht'r inner life and character. 

I^orn a Christian, married to a priest of th<' estaVdished Chvirch* 
in Ki'i^land, her first intc lh ctual alh‘^ianc<‘ was naturally ^a\ en to th(‘ 
creeds and dogmas of }) 0 ]>ular Protestant ( ' Ii risl ianit v . Xor was sh<" 
a hal f- liea rt ed Cliristiaii, oitlier. Mrs. Ihsant's forcoful nature n<'ver 
cal'! enj^a^a* itself hal f-lu'a rt e<ll\* in an^' j>ursuit, wlnaher int ellt'ct iial or 
moral, social or r<*li^'ious. .Sh<‘ holit*\a‘d in oxa r\’ ( liristian doctrine, 

faithfull\^ follo\v<‘d tin* religious ext*rcis<*s ol tlu* (fhnrch, and threw* 
hersi'lf with \instint<‘d I'ntlnisiasni into ilu* |>arochi^Ll woi'ks of her lius- 
hand’s conoreyc^alion. But all of a suddon, a dom(‘stic calamilv*, tin* death 
of ]n*r onl\' cliild, a dauL;'hl<"r to wliom she w <as much (h x'oltal. scattered her 
houst* of sands. Sh<* could not ri Cont'ile this dteilh, this cruel crushing 

of a life so t<md(*r, so lo\ad\*, so full of 1k>})(' and ]3riamise, with thf* 

|>resenct‘ of a (i(Kl wdio is (iood, in this world. Mill’s prolalem faced 

her. Why is there (h*ath, disoastc sorrow*, degradation, vdce, sin, 

all th(*s<‘ m ult i I LuliTious e'.’ils in this w'orld ? I low are these reconcihal 
wdth t h<‘ llein* ficence of tin- rosj)onsihle Kuhr of the Univt*rse ? The 
onlv answer that Mill found for this cjuostion was, tliat God is either 
nol-^'ood, or If** is not -po w* <* rf ul tsnouL^h to down riils vicw\' 

of the w <wUl- j> roMe m dostro\ s t*ither tin" l)ene \’oh nee or the omnipo- 
t(MK:e of tin* l)t"it\a fn other w'ords, it lianislu s (]od altocrether from 
tics world. Mrs. Besant thus found out by bitter ]>c rsonal experi- 

enen*, or mom c<n*rt'cll\* s]>ea k sin* thoiictht that she had 

discr>\'er(*d, that ther<' was no (i(ni lik(‘ tin* God wdiom slie had all her 

lift* belie\'<'d in and pray*‘il to. 

Many ))*oph\ especially in our a oa*, losino the faith of their fathers, 
C.raduall\’ drift into some k in<l of philoso])lbic al aonOst icism . Tn fact, 
this a e’l^ost i c i s m is the oaunrral t r<*nd ih tiii* hie'hi‘st o*en(' ralisations of 
sci<’nct'. I he si'n'nlist finds Inmself suriounded b\ such end“ 
h‘ss myste ries which baffh' all his loorie and his thoui^ht, that a con- 
b’ssion of 1 e'no i n c t * is his onl\’ natural course. ^'^cience*. therefore, in 
tin* usual sense of the term, is f undamentally agnostic. It refuses to 
assert that wdiich it <loe*s not know and cannot verify. But to some 
intellects a coi^fe^ssion e>f ic^norance is absolutely impossible. These 

int(*lh*cts c.an nev^er sav'^ T do not know. They must assert themselves 

as much in Ih *ir assi'rtion of what (In^y profess to know, as in that of 
what they admit thev^ do not know. Mrs. Bssant s intellect is dis- 
tinctly of this type. Her unbelief bt'came, tht^rtdore, more than 
mere agnosticisTn> it developed into positiv’e atheisin. This intellectual 

feature of her character. It 
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was equally present in her early Christianity, as in her subsequent 
atheism and secularism. It is a prominent feature in her present 
'Theosophy also. What dot's not exist to her, cannot exist in the uni- 
verse. What is true to her, must be true universally and for aU. In 
theory, Theosophy has little room, really, for anv kind of absolutism. A 
systt'm or doctrine' tliat proclaims the truth of all rt'li^ions, whicli be- 

lievms, like Hinduism, in evolution anti a dhi ka rcchJn da — in 

the relio^ious and t]it‘ spiritual life, cannot bt' absolutist in any s<'nse t^f 
the term. In practice, however, espt'cialK' as it is concretised in tlu' 
life and character of its present Presideid, Thcosoph}' is, clt arly, al)sO- 
lutist. It is, therefore, that wt' so frequriUK^ Jind an irritating im- 
patience of other ideas and ideals, othew doctrines and disciplines, in 
Mrs. Resant and lier followers. In India Iier condemnation of almost 
all Our modern religious mo\’emtmts, w litdht'r of tlie P>rahmo Samaj or 
of the Arya Samaj, or of the Vedantic ]:)ropa i^anda of Swumi VivekA- 
nanda, has been both exce<‘din^ly narrow and t'xct'('diiyi^ly bitt<'r. 
This narrowness is inconsisttmt witli the true sj^irit of Theosoph}’, and 
this bitterness is unknown in those who ha\a‘ attaint d hi^l) spiritual 
life, at least in India, and anion^ the Hindus. l^ut T do not blamt' Mrs. 
Besant for it. These things art' constitutional in her. All extraordin- 
arily ardent natures art' narrow ; and absolutt' d<'\otion to a j)articular 
school or system or sect, naturally, breeds bitter antagonism against 
opposite or rival scliools, systems or st'cls. it is only when these' 
ardent and devoted souls attain very superior spiritual ( levation, that 
these limitations drop off their mind and cliaracter lik<‘ tlu'dry Iea\a s 
of autumn. 

* * * X- X- 


This absolutism is a common feature of all great minds, we know 
them in this world. it droj)s off only 'vvhen the 
indiv idual rises to a deep and abiding consciousness 
of his unity with the Universal. Peopb^ with a mission 
— and Mrs. Besant undoubtedly believes herself to 
get rid of it. The one fixed idea that possesses or 
proplietic minds is that they are especially made for 
the world, and the world is especially made for them or their mission. 
We see it ev^en in Jesus. It is prominent in Mahomet. It is very 
common in all the great Jewish prophets. And it is not at all sur- 
prising that it should be so marked a feature in Mrs. Besant^s character 
also. For she too, undoubtedly, counts herself arnong the prophets. In 
fact w hether one agrees w ith Mrs, Bes^ht ior one Cannot reasonably 


Mrs. Besant’s 
Self-centredness. 

be one, — cannot 
obssesses these 
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deny that she is made of the stuff of which the world’s prophets 
are made. She has the same purity of flesh, the same psychic powe rs„ 
the same mairiietic presemee, the same fervour of spirit, the same 
<rift of the tongue, the same powerful imagination, and the same self- 
confidence and stdf-consciousness, that are characteristic of the pro- 
phets of the world. And this excessive consciousness stands out very 
prominently of all the multitudinous changes that Mrs. Besant has 
passed through. Her r<^'volt against Christian "I heisin was not the 
fruit of any deep reflection on the meaning and rationale of the 
Christicin doctrine. The prevailiiiLC unbelit f and scepticism of the later 
eighteenth and the middle-nine te cut li ctmtury in Kuropc, was the 
result of tiu' new criticism which the proj:rress of modern science 
chilled into beini^. Xot to mention Alill or Ihuitham. "Fyndell or Huxley, 

.Spenct'r or Fred<‘rick llarrison — U> cite a ft*\v l^rilish names only, 

even Charles Bradiauj^h’s so-called atheism was the result of his .mental 
spt‘C ul ations and intellectual temperament. But Airs. Besant’s early 
atheism was not of this t\'pc!. She did try, no doubt, to present her 
ideas in a scientific ^arb,— and her reading- of scientific litc^rature has 
also bc‘en \ rry considerable ; but still it c^in liardly be held that she 
was drivtm out ol tin* orthodox Cliristian fohl, b\' any insuperable^ intel- 
lectual difficulty. d hese difficuUit/s came afterwards to support and 
s( re‘ nt^^-t hem h(*r re^\'e:)It, but elid not thennseB e^s oriLtinate it. Her 
r<i tioniili sm and se‘c uhirisin \\ as not the fruit of re Hew lion and criticism, 
but the'y see^nu'd te> ha\ e ememi^ed out of a sudden shock caused hy 
the* illne‘ss and ele alh of hem only child. ft was not her intellect but 
hem ennolions that fir^t laiised the* standard e)f re\’olt. And e\en these 
emotions were not of t he hi^he'st orde* r. l in y were* practically carnal, 
e ntire* I se*nsuous anel absolute Iv se'l f-remra relink . The blow that laid 
ner t>rejstrate w as la ally physic^il, it was elue* to the annihilation of her 
sense- re* lat*ions with lje‘r bcloxed daui^hter. Heath pains us so terribly 
simply l)y break intt e>ur se use* - reflations anel carnal ce>nnnunion with 
Our belo\'e*el t>ne's e)n e'arth. All orief is, themrforey carnal anel abso- 
lutely 

sedf- re'i^arelin^. ft w^is a i^reat c^rief that l>roke up Airs. 
i>csant\s old faith in Ge>el. .And it means, in t>lain Bullish, that because 
Wer little! g^irl had the* me^asU*s anel dieml of it, Airs, l^esant saw' no 
justihcalion for a Cioet to e*xist, e>r to prcte*nd to be Good and Omni- 
potent, in this world. The whole' uni\'e*rsal order w’as created for Airs. 
Besant and her little family. This is really what this revolt meant. 
All the science and logfic w ith which she supported her atheistic pro- 
pa^anda came, thus, not subsequently, to justify and strengthen 

her carnal revolt. It was neither science nor logic that really 
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destroyed Mrs. 
killed her (jod. 


Resant^s earlier reliofion. ft was rather Death that 




* 


And that death oould play such ho\'Oc with Mrs. Ih sanths life was 
due to two things ; iirst h('r supe rsensitivc' nervous 
- constitution, and second her lack of discrimination 

Discrimination. betwtun tlie soul ai’id tin/ body. This lack of 

discrimination is vi‘ry common in tliis w orld, } et if 
death dotes not cr<'ate such r<w olutions in our lives, it is bt^caust^ c:nir 
natures arc shallow, and w e have not that caj^acity to feel anythinj^, 
whether pleasurt^ or ]>ain, as somt‘ ])copIe have. Mrs. Ifesant has this 
capacity. This extreme sensit ivenetes to }>]easurt‘ and pain is, indtaal, 
a characteristic of all su}>erior psvchic constitutions. Had Airs. Ifesant 
been less psychically endow tal, or had she an\' rcuil si>iritual lift' in her. 
her child's death would not have touched hc'r so deeply. Sht» had }jro- 
fessed the' Christian faitli. SJie liad follow t'd t)u' outer, ethical law s 
of her Church. hb'r faith wets sincert', but still it was merely tradi- 
tional and not rt'asoned. She rt'Ctdv'cd it frt)m olhc-rs, it w’as not 
the fruit of her pt'rsonal x pe riimc t*. Her Ion alt\' to the re i^ul at ic)ns ol 
her Church Nvas also uiitlinchin^. I>ut \v<* do not L;td rt.al s])iritual life 
from eitlit^r of tlit'stc To c^et tliat lift' one must bt‘ born ao-ain. 
And the process of this t:>irtli is ba])tism, m>t as tlu' C'hnrcln/s admin- 
ister it, l)ut as Christ knew and nndt'rstood it ; an<l as lbs t'X (in] )li fu'd 
it in His own life. It was onl\', as 11 n‘ <^’m<‘ri^t'd out of th<‘ waters of Jor- 
dan, after tiis iriitiation l)y John, tliat J(!sus rect‘i\ cal His rc a: oo^ni t ion 
as the Son of (}od — ‘‘ d his is mv Son in nn liom 1 ;im wcsll [:>le.as( d. ’ In 
our lang;ua^e, wc' c^dl it Gu r7i lea ra 7i(7 in — — thc' acceptance' of 
a Guru l^y tht' discij^le ^ind tins acce ptance' of tie' disciple by bis (jiiru, 
as a iit subject to rescedve the' initiatorv^ sacram<eit. And du* ini^ this 
ritual, the spiritual lite^ that is fully de' ve'lo])('d in the (iuru, passe s oi'i to 
the disciple, through what is calle d S a kt cv- sa ji cha ra — -or 
the transmission of spiritual power. Thc'se* art* tliinu^s which are, })racti- 
callv, unknowei to the' practice' of tlie' C imrche's in ( hristc'udom, as we'll 
as to popular relicrious rituals in Hinduism. Mrs. Ib'sant neve'r had 
this true baptism ad ministe' r^'d to he'r. She had, there fore, not i)ee'n V>orn 
in the spirit. Her rnveka — or discrimination be* twe^c n the' l}ody ard the* 
soul, — had not ye't been awak cned . Iler sense cjf identity bcTwee'n the 
body and the' soul had not yet bt^en destroyed. And all this accounts 
at once for thc destruction of her old faith and the birth Of her .new 
scepticism and athiesm. c cc 
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Occultism. 


.In fact, or»e hardly feels quite sure if Mrs. Besant has as yet g^ot 

rid of her old emphasis ou the sei:ise-Iif and her 

Materialism faith iri sense- tc'stimony . She has for many years 

^ iiast been a <rreat preacher of occultism. And all 

occultism is, indi^ed, occular, that is, really stmsu- 
ous. All mirach's hovv< ver productal, appeal linally, not to our inner 
but to our out(M- senses, for thedr Irulli and vt' ri h c ation. ()ccultism need 
iu>t 1>(‘ disjuissc'd as f^iLsce Mirach's need not bc‘ \oted as impossil>le. 
.Ml our saints and s^igtes bedievaal iji Iht'se. Jdu'y ha\ e borne tc'stimonv' 
to their truth and possil)il it \' . But, all tlu' same, the^ lias'e set little 
or no ^'cllu(' On (h<‘se, as factors or }>roofs of tJie si)lritual life. On the 

contrar\ , high< r J lindu thought has al\\ai\ s discouraged the* tendency 

to st‘(‘k thes<‘ j)0\\'(‘rs to work signs and wonders, rt'garding' them as 
hindiaances to real s|>i ritual prooress, ^^■he‘n the\’ ar<‘ d eliheratedy 

sought. l\)r, after all^ though the\' indicate*, in certain cases, tin* 
domination of mailer ])V the s}>iril, and thi* cons<.a|uenl superioritv of 
tliought o\'er mattt'r, and of the soliI o\'e r tlu' stM]ses,}Ct thc'se signs and 
wendcM's help t (.) l)ind us to the s<‘nsuous and tlie material phine, 
and do not rc‘al]\‘ libc'rat(‘ ns 1 rom tludr l)ondage. .\nd cis oiu" recog- 
nis(‘s til is hick of d isc ri rni nat ion , or 7 W ~ — —in i\J rs. Bt'sanlks li rst 

riw'clt against ( hri s 1 1 an i 1 \' , and s<Mes h<*r d ej[)( r nch iic ( ^ On tht.^ sense's 
mad(' lull\' nuinifest in her secularist propagaiuhi, so one carinol com- 
[)hd( 1\' get rid of lh(‘ suspicion that it la\ hrddtm e\a'n at the back of 
tilt' im[>ulsi' that di'o\ e lu*r t rom tlu' gross secularlsn^ of tlu' school e)f 
C harlt's Bradlangh to (h<" siilith- occultism ot iXlcidcime 1 >la\'tit sk \e It 
was Madame B1 axats k \' 's " ISiS I ' N \’ i: i I . I :u that led to ATrs. Beesant’s 
coinaM'sion to d"IuosOi>h\ , And remark al)le as that l)Ook undoubt edlv is, 
it doc's not reedlx' ele<il with true spiritual \t rities, but onl\* of the 
secred and unstren !i(>rc('s and jujwa'rs that dominate man’s oute r and 
o})(m mati*rial and sens(.‘-llf' and control his (.wolution. It sec'ks to 


explain that man\ things xoled as su| >e rncil u ral , and t hi.' re* fore in- 
credil)le • — b\’ the* \a>tarit's of natural science, are* nt>l ic*all\^ siqH'riui. 
twral. are as muc on t rolh*d b\ natural laws cis (it her lirnl or 

light or e h' c t rlc it )■ oj' an\ ot lu* r ol )j ('c t or p lunonu* mi ol 1 lie ]>]i\ sice:>-'C Iie- 
inical grou]>. It may pt rhajis lx* said that Madamt' Blaxatsky natur^lb 
ised the supe rjuit u ra] , s u ]><.* rli ix'd tlie' st'nsuous. and i educed tlu' grosser 
mati.rial contends of e)ur expt* rienc e inte) subtle et he rialitie s : that is all. 
And all he r superhnities and e' the riali t ie‘ s vvewe still Very ditferemt 
from true spirituality . She had got xery far, and very high indexed, 
i do tlie j>sy<;hic plane paly, but not to the real spiritual plane as it is 

understood 
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And this is the secret, I think, of the strani^e hold that the Isis 
Llnveilcd^^ took of Mrs. Resant^s imag^ination. Xhere 
Mrs. Besant was, in the first place, considerable affinity between 

Madame^Blavatsky. of Madiimo Blavatsky and that of 

IVIrs. Ri'sant. Roth were developed psychic 

subjects. Roth were also, j)rofoundly rationalistic and sceptic, thoui^h 
Madame Rlavatsky's scejiticism was covered by an exuberant super- 
naturalism. All her atheistic professions no tA\' ithstandini^, Mrs. 
Resant could not find complett^ solace in the realm of the grossly sen- 
suous. Her keen jisychic instincts forced upon ht'r, one miyht say 
almost against her will, the insuffic ie nc %' of the merelv materialistic 
explanation of life and its e xp<‘ rience s. Her scientific readings told 
her that what is ordinarilv called matter is not self-sufficient. There 


is force behind the atoms, that shajied and moulded this cosmos out of 
primordial chaos. And this force', thouorh re\ ealed to the s('nsi‘s 
through its works and ('ffects, is y<;t, in itse lf, tibsolutely siipe rsc nsuous. 
Vhe suggestion of the laiknown, the I’nsi'Cn, the Immaterial is present 
in every act and experience' of the seoisi s. All tht'si', e\cn the 
atheist and tht' secularist could not refust' to admit. What really 
troubles them is the wide and impassaVde gulf which j.opular religion 
creates between the seen and the unst'cn, betwt't'n matter and spirit. 
In Madamc' Rlaxatskx’s [j re sent at ion of the unsto'u, lliere was no such 
gulf. The spiritiial n cis onlv etht'rialised mattt'r. Tht' Suj^e mat ural 
was not an antetlu'sis of the Xatural, but only its pt'rfection and fulliU 
ment, — a higher stage of its ov/n natural (‘\a>lution. d hert' is no abso- 
lute contradiction, thus, betwi't'i^ tlie unse en and the set'll ; they arc 
really one, like two ends of one and the' same: stick. "flu' difference 


betwe'cn the'm is that one is snbtlt' aiul sn] c'rline', the' other is gross 
and crude. It was thus, it seems to me, that Aladame l^lavatskyT 
“ Isis Unveiled” bridgeel the gulf hetwe'cn tlu' natural and the so- 
called supe^ rnatural, that had bt't'n trouliling Airs, Re'sant, d his is 
how she saw a new l-ight in Aladame, and ^^'ent to hem vn ith all the 
passionate ardour of lier nature'. 

* * * -K- * 


Supc rlicial 


Psycholog:y 

of 

Mrs, Besanfs 
Conversion. 


obscrx'crs characterised Airs. Resiint's sudden conver- 
sion from rank atheusin and secularism of the Rrad- 
laugh School to the ddicosojiliy of Madame Blavatsky 
as a wild somersault. But upon careful analysis 
it will be found, I think, as a most easy and logical 


process of regular development. It is notorious that both Madame 


Rlav^atsky and Colonel Olcott were Buddhists of the Southern School 
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which is distincly af^nostic, if not atheistic. Neither Madame Blav- 
atsky nor Colonel Olcott believed in God. Their intellectual allegiance 
was paid to what is called Buddhistic Nihilism or the Banddha Stitiya- 
'i^ada— — n.s it is (loscribccl in our lilcrRlure . Fhe uni« 

verse is uncaused or self-caused and moves around its own axis, by its 
^own force or law, without the action or int < r\( *nt ion of any ouf^ who is 
its creator or governor. As the seed o-rows from the fruit, and the 
fruit from the seed ; so the cosmic procc-ss is an endless and uncaused 
series. .\nd in this series tlu re is, and can l)e, no real difference be- 
tween what is y^opularly calhul matter and what is called mind. Mind 
proceeds from matter, and matter j3rocr*<"ds a train fre^m mind. Spirit 
is etherialised matter, mattf^r is concretised and sensualised spirit. 
And man himself is tht" maker of his own destiny. Fb' tlnnks. and he is; 
he wills and lie becomes. And whi n on(‘ considers thfcse fundamental 
concepts of th(‘ Theosophical Ooc trine of Madanu' Fllavatskv and Colonel 
Olcott, onc^ feeds re .ally no sur]M*is<‘ that Mrs. llesant, as soon as she 
became acquainted with it, tanbr.aced it with all h<^r mind, and all her 
heart and all her stren^-th. 

-K- * * * * 


Kvew as a secularist, Mrs. P>esant had her hi^h ithads. She had lost 
Secularism faith in the God of the (dmrcli in which she Wv^s 

and broiii^hl up ; but she still r<daim'd her faitli in man. 

Theosophy. Slu' btdif'ved in the (thical perfectibility of the 

^inman rac<'. Her ethics was hedonistic, nc: doidit, happiness was to lier 
the ^oal of life'. kbit still it resteal u])e)n her innate^ faith in the almost 
endless possibilities s of the human life', lu'rt' on earth. At the' back of 
all the denials of Charle*s Flradlaui^h the^re* was a y^rofound sense of the 

utter impotence of man. 1 once' he ard him exclaim “ we all know, 

what little^ *man can de^ and he' }>ut, it st'e^me'd to me, the exy:>erience 
of a life'-tirhe into that short sente-nce', i'\ t ry sound of w hich se^e'med to 
receive' a live'ly re'si>onse‘ fre^m t'Ve'ry atom of his tle'sh, e'very drO}3 of 
his hh)od, and eve'ry tissue' n\ his ue' rve-Ce^lls . I ani not sure if 
Mrs. Hesant had in her secularist elays, any dt'e'p se'nse* of this imy^o- 
tence* of man, as C’harh's Hradlau^h had it. The' idea finds little 
support from the' y^eneral te'nour of lu'r innt'r lift' and make. On the' 
contrary, in the' Theosoy)hical De>ctrine' of Madame Fflavatsky 
Mrs. Besant found .a nt'w sul>y>ort of he'r inne'r confide*nce in the* power 
of man to work out his own happiness or salvation or destiny by what- 
ever name we may call his ultimate' e'lid, — himself. Mrs. Besantks 
revolt against the Christian’s God was due to the fact that that God 
would not or could not make her happy, enable her to fight and conquer 
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death. But neither her atheism nor he! r secularism could solv e that 
root-problem for her. Denial of Ciod does not banish Death ; nor does 
disbelief in the bt'vond, — whicli is (lie fundamental fact in secularism 

disprov^e thc^ [^rr^stmce of this tt'rribh* fact of lilt". If. tluM'eforc', inted- 

lectually her alheisTn and secularism ctnild not bridoe th(‘ i^ulf l)etvveen 
the seen and unseen, so elliicallv thc'se e ouhl not bridea^ t lu' l>e- 

tvv’een tin' here and hereafter. In th* ddie osopliic a 1 Doctrine, as 
ATadame Blavaatskv' and t'olomd t)lcott understood and preaclnnl 
it,— —there was some' sort of a solution <'f tlnsse d i ! (i c:iil t ie s . 'Fheosopliy. 
as Aladame Blaeatskv and Cb>Io]'i(d ()Icoll uinler stood it, did not 
posit anv' (jod, like tln'it of th<‘ (’hrlstians or the Mahoniedans 
or even our own Abiislmavas or Saivdtcs of the Sivna - j nana-bodhi m'e 
.School, — and had, t]ierefor<^, rto ojx /n conOict with atheism K\’en 
atheists cannot denv t he e x 1st nc e of some ultimate realitv, from whicli 
the uni va‘ rs(‘ ■ i s eeolv^ino^ : onl\’ tlu'V reluse to attribute in t elU nc or 
will or loee or croodiu'^s to it. In oth<‘r wor(D, tht' tlitlerence between 
atheists and aecnostics on the on<' sid<\ and tlndsls, \\’h(*t]ier Hindu, or 
Christian, or Alosbnn, oiv the other, consists fundamentally in tlndr res- 
pective conc<"ption of that I'ltimate Tvcotlitv* wh's li tlie for?ner c^>n- 
sider impersonal and unconscious, the bat tea* beli(‘\'e to b(' personal and 
sel f-conscious . Aiid th<‘ Biuldistic Scliool to which Madam** Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott In-lone-ed. he ld the former |lo.-^ition. d'hey did not 
V>elie\^c in the F *<* rsonali t v’ of (iod. But thee br*lie\aui in the mis<'en. 
"Fhev" believed iit sOul ; and in th** (oulless po.^^ sil )il i i i e s of this soul. 
The sou Vs k^rfjia crf‘att‘s «all its mate' rial xeliicle*-. for itst‘]f. 'Vhe 
soul a^ain by riirbt culture, can sever this endless chain of karma and 
attain Nirvaana, passini^ hev'ond b<^)tb life aiul tleath, 'Vlu* osoj >h v . tluis, 
without demandinc^ of Mrs. Th*siint a su !' re n* le r of h r at hei s m and s«‘cij- 
larism offered her an easv' wav out of th<* dilhculth s that th<‘se liad 
created in lu* r intc*llec tual and moral life. It \\ork<*d, tl^<‘refore, onlv 
a transfiguration of her old secularism and at lie ism, but not a trau* con- 
version of Airs, liesant into i>eliefs tr)tallv different froni what she 
previouslv’ had. 

-K- -Jf •>f -K- 


This was, indeed, tht' sj>ecial role wdheh Thcosophv came to play in 
the moral and int<dh*c t ual evolution of our limo. 
Theosophy Played. ^ ^ refuge for those whose capacity for the 

true spiritual life had been practically destrpyeil by 
modern materialism. Even great spiritual teachers 
used these Theosophical .metbody 
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Christ's miracles were admittedly meant for those of little faith." 
They could not have believ’ed in his lofty spiritual It achings, if he had 
not supported thest' by signs and wonders. The* older religions had 
lost their hold on our generation. Most of them were too other worldly 
on the one side, iind laul too much stress on themnsrum or the spiritual 
on the other, to ha\ e any message for !arg<* numbe^rs cf those whose 
minds hr»d bt tm unseat tlml 1 )\' mod<‘rn rationalism. Th(‘ emancipation 
of the inttdlect w hich modt-rn science, and modern social, economic and 
political mo\a‘menls combim‘d to work *>ul, depri\ed the rc*presenta- 
tivfs of th<‘ ^>ld<‘r religions ol tlieir ;mci<'nt authorit\* the laitv. 

The old»M' moorings of tin* religious lif<‘ wer<* thus compb tely destro\- 
ed for large numbers of j)eO}:)l<‘ in e\ er\ }>art of the world. It was 
so in C h rist <‘ndom. It was <*\ <n so lier<* in India, wlnrt* tlie new illu- 


mination brought by tin* llritish re.ler>, uust ttled peoj:>le’s faiths and 
createil a large body ot deist Ic or sc«‘])tic o|)inion in tln^* countrv. 
The llrahmo Sarnuj and th<* Ar\ a SamAj di<l 1 r\ to offt r som<^ sort of 
a rea<ljust m< ut ; but th<’ postulates l)Oth thv st* refornud rt*ligious 

mov<*m<‘nts warreal. mor<‘ or h'ss, against ihi' f undtiinen t al ideas i>f that 
st‘Cularisn> aiuJ t ri.‘e - 1 hou g lit , wh?ch was responsible for this prev<iiling 
unbelief. ddn* })OsitiiM\ ol neither was sufticienth logical. Xeither 
S llridui'iic intult ’ons iu)r tin* \ eilic authority of tin* Arva SanTti touched 
tile voiii of tin- pr<il>lem that troul>h*d large numln^rs of tin* modern- 
v*ducatt*<l ck'is-^es among us. \\"hal these pt-ople wanttal was a 

de inonst rat c*d ainl demonstrable religion, a religion that could be test- 

I r‘d and \a‘rit\i*d bv the same or l>\ similar kinds of tw idenct* u]>i>n w hich 
lllu* sciences work- Xeither tin- older religions nor thest* modern re- 


forms could do this, rheosophv offered to ilo it. It appealed to 
^igns ami w ondt rs. ft claimed to produce jihenomena on the* plane of 

the* senst*s which ordinarv sense- 1* x p«^ri<*nc<* could not explain. Its 
,mission.lrii‘j4 sjiiriteti aw a\ articles of dress i r ornament from people's 
body, and disco\<*reil these in ac es w here no hunicin agency, as w'e 
pmh'Pstand it, c«)uUl ha\'<* placed tlnmn Fhe first siicct ss of Theo- 
sophy, in India, w as at rs. Ilunn' s house at Simla, fhis w'as 
followu'd by others. 'Jdn* transmission <»f missives through the ceiling, 
the discovan \ of Kut hoomilafs pugree somewhere, thought-reading, 
hypnotism, clai rova^vanct* , c lai randit'nce, materialisation of immaterial 
thought, and the spiriting away into empty space of gross and tangible 
and solid materialities, — all tlu'se helped to recreate the faith of good 
iiuiny people in tlie unseen atid the supe rsensuous, who had lost it 
altogether. And these signs and wonders were accompanied by 
7 — a.. 
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interpretations of both mind and matter, which in no way warred 
against the prev^ailing materialistic theory of the universe. Theosophy 
did not ask people to believe in a God or to pray to Him. It did not 
ask them to believe in a sj^iritual world which was not only different 
from, but was. in many re spects, contrary to, thc ^visible world of matter 
and sense. It simply worked or oretended to work miracles ; and 
declared that these w’ere not supernatural but only the application of 
hidden or lost knowledge of natural laws, more subtle and, there- 
fore, more powerful than those which modern science called such. 
It did not banish death by any lofty spiritual philosophy such as w e 
find, for instance, in the Rhagabad-G<"et fi, — but simply proved the pos- 
sibiliiy of indefinitely postponing death by ce rtain discipline s, and 
pointed out to the Mahatffias as men who had attaim d this indt hnite, if 
not everlasting, life, through these* means. Fhus, "riu*osoph\^ found 
w’hat may be* called a hal f-w ay-iiouse l>etw’een infidelity and faith, for 
large numbers of pcojjh* w horn no purtdy spiritual ap|)eal could influence* 
at that time. 

• ^ ^ -H- 


But though w’e may not acce]7t the spiritual pndensions of 'Fheo- 

sophv, preach 'd ])y .Madam** l>Ui\ atsk>' and ( olo- | 
Fheosophic Alorals Olcott, \ve cannot refuse* to admit its ethical and 


and 

Universal ism. 


) 


humanitarian claims fn fact it was these that t 
drew good many peopb* into the Xheosophical f 
Society, especially when it first started work in this countrv, wdio t 
had no sympathy wdth the th eology of its founders. K\ cn occultism has F 
a supreme ethical reference. The training of the w ill is an essential J' 
element of the cultivation of occult powers. 'Fhe development of (a 
healthy sensitiveness of the nerve-centres is another requirement of it.^ 
And all the se demand the strictest discipline of our animal instincts^ 
and appetites. Libertinism and occultism can never go together. 
Strict regimen, rigid abstiin nee, regular habits, observance of the 
rul es of holiness, in the old-world sense of taboo , — iill these* are counted 
as Theosophic disciplines ; and all these make for a pure and self- 
restrained life. In spite of their undeniable physical reference, the* 
ethical value of these disciplines cannot be reasonably questioned. 
Many people whom modern secularism and “ free-thought " had gradu- 
ally driven to gross sensualities and intemperance, turned altogether 
a new leaf in their life, under the influence of TheosopJiyVy^^^It visibly 
broadened their outlook upon humanity, ’ ■ 
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Urothe rhood, based not upon a common deni^ll of all faith, but upon 
an acceptance of every faitli and every religion as fundamentally true,. 
And this uni v e rsalism, w hatever its philosophic basis or value, was dis- 
tinctly l>roader, and in sonit‘ sense, <‘\en truer than the credal univer- 
salisin of eithf*r C hristianity or Isbiin. No man had to deny anything 
really, to join the "Fheosophic 1 > rot he rhood . "The Hindu, the Ruddhist, 
the ( hristian, thc' Mahornedan, the Zoraostri^n, the Xheist and the 
A the ist, — all could join it , \vit}R>ut giv ing up their ow n faiths and beliefs 
or renouncing their allegiance to their res[3ective social or religious 
communion or de noniination . No other organisation i>r association, 
<"xcept tho^e of a professedly s<‘cular character that had for their 

object the realisation of some definite material or social end, had 

before off^^ red such latitude to its me n\be rs in the matter of their 
religious beliefs or I lud r social life. Xht^ conflict of religions had for 
ages jarred upon the sensil>ilit it' s of nW refined }>eopk‘. Theosophy 
offered to .-,etlle this conflict, not by denv ing the claims of an\' religion 
in fiivour of anv others, but l)y rleclaring that in truth a.nd reality, all 
la'ligions are oiu? and equally- true. In every religion there are tw’O 
sides : om* its outer, pojJular, t'xoteric side ; the other its inner, 
refined, esoteric sid<^. AH conflicts appear on the exoteric side" of the 
diffc'rent religions. "They are" due' to gross misunderstanding of the 
rt'al meaning and ])urpose' <*\*e n of thc'se outc'r dogmas, doctrines, 
rituals, sac raintm t s, disci]>lhK‘s and worships. Hut on the e^soteric side, 
t lie rt' is, reallv , no conflict. l^soteric Huddhismis the same, substanti- 
ally, as Ksoteric < 'hris tiani t v . l’h<* meaning and purpose of the 

(Grecian Alystt^ric's are similar to, if not the same' as, those of the 
Minelu fantras. 'The Se'crt'l Hoc trine' of tlie Moslem Sufis is the 
sainci as tha^ of tl^t' 1 lindu ^ end an tin. And the proclamation of this 
unity bt^two'en the differ rt*nt religious s\ stems of the world, based upon 
the unitv' of tlu* Si'crt't Ifoctrine', taught and demonstrated by a body’ 
of ade'pls or \I fonts, wdio form a secret brotherhood among them- 
selves, — ai>pealed to many peoj^k' w he) had be^en groping after some 
sort of a univ e'rsal redigion or e hurch, w hich w ould cancel all religious 
conflicts, and build up a viniversal brotherhood among the races of the 
world. These*, are' the secrets of the^ hold that Theosophy took of 
inanyr peoples both here^ and in hkirope and America in the last quarter 
of the last century . All these' explain also the strange spell that it 
cast ov e T so rebellious a spirit as Mrs. Ifesant. 
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Mrs. Besant^s 

Mrs. Besant*s 
Contributions 
to 

Theosophy. 

Colonel Olcotl had 
revelations of the 


conversion became, in fact, the salvation of the 
Theosophical Society. She not only lent a new 
inspiration to it by her wonderful eloquence, but 
added distinctly new idcinents to the whole thought- 
structure of the inov'ement. Madame Blavatskv 
had emphasistal the occult teachings of Theosophy, 
e inj>htisis<‘d its fdhical and humanitiirian side. The 
Columbs considerably shook public confidence in 


the truth cind honesty ol Madame P>lavatsky, and thre\\ considerable 


discredit upon occultism itself. h’or a time thi' whole movement was 
under a cloud. Jt indeed, very doubtful if the Fheosophical Societ 
could hav^e lived all that ev il-repute down, if Mrs. liesant had no^ ^ 
to the rescue. Aladam*^- I31av atsk y and C olonel Olcott had both Oif 


them dropped down upon us almost from tin* clouds. LittU* wae^ 
known of their antecedents. But Mrs. Besant^s case was different ^. 
For years befor(‘ she joined the Theosophical Society, she had been '^a 
well know'll person in Kngland. Her life was as an opt n book to all ih e 
world. Her veracity w’as abov e suspicion. I h r intelh'Ctual integrit v' 


was absolutelv^ unqii<*stioned. W’hatv v er l ise this rt inarkable woma ,n 
could or could not do, cf oru* thing ev e rybody who knew' her either r 


personally oi bv repute, felt absolutedy sure, and it w as that she cou Id 
never be fa.lsr* to her own self. The conversion of Mrs, Besant hclpe |d, 
therefore, to somew'hat nw reale t lu' iaith of good man\ pvojilc n ot 
perhaps in tli<‘ integrity of Madame Blav atskv, liut, at any ralt , in tl fce 
truth, at least, of occultism. Mrs. Besant, hovvev er, stcirted to w on k 
almost from the v'erv' commt' nctinvnt of htr career as an aposth' < >1 
J'heosophy, tt) remov e the old einjihasis on occultism, and to impo^-t 
an element of attractive metajihy sical s}j< c illations and sjiiritual idi'al ' 
ism into the 'J'heosojihic movtunent. 1 ler mi taphysics may or *may not \ 
be sound. Her spiritualitv rnav or may not b<‘ ri^al. But that slu‘ liasf 
given a colour of both to I'heosojihlcal teachings none can deny. And! 
in so doing she, ]i ract ically , freed 1hes<‘ from the taint of that agnosli-1 
cism with w'hich both AI adame Blavatskv and ( cilonel ( llcoit had lieen » 


notoriously identified, and j>laced her theosophy in a clo'^e and vital 
relation with the highest thoughts and speculations of the Hindus. In 
India, at least, th * d'heosophical movement, undi r Mrs. Besant's leader- 
ship, became almost openly allied to, if not absolutely identified w itb 
the Hindu Revival of the closing decades of the last century. Anfi 
this is, I think, the real secret of the wonderful hold that she soon took 
of the thoughts and aspirations of a good many of pur English-educaiefi 
people. * 
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In one sense, the Theoso}3hic al Society was, from the day it came 

^ to India, more or less allit^d to this Hindu Revival 

Mrs. Besant s ^ 

Contributions to the Mova inent . riu* Hrahmo Samaj wiis, in fact, the 

Hindu Revival. iirst and earliest expia ssion of the revived con- 

sciousn«.*ss of Hinduism, quicktuied by its first im]>act w ith the Christian 
[3ropagai^dist and f^uropean rationalism- It steinim d the course of both 
a/non^ the ish-<*ducat(‘<l cbisst.s, offt rin^ tlu in a r<:*li^ion that was 

at onc<‘ rxitional in its philosophy and national in its spirit and form, 
(iradnallv, however, 1 lu' b>rahm<> Samaj muler Ixesluib C'himdt*r St n 
l>eciime })ossc‘ssed with an ideal of abstract c os ntopol i t anis nt tltat 
wtakt^iuul the t>ld nationalist note of tin* mote me nt, and gradu- 
ally be came mor<‘ allied, l)Oth in spirit and ioi'ni, to Christian thought 
aiul histOTN' than to tliosi* of Hinduism. Flie Hindu Re vival Alov^ement 
which jjractieallx s\' nc h roniscel with the ad\tnt of th(‘ 'fheosophical 
Socielv in India w as, in fact, a protest against the c i>s mopolit anisin of 
the Rrahmo Samaj. fheosopliv lent considerable* strength to this 
rt^vival, by its new messaot* of what it called 'Ancient W^isdom.’^ 
riiis anciiMit w isdom, as C Olonel (->lcott iind Aladami* lUavatskv under- 
stood it, w as not entirely Indian. It wcas the w isdom of all tlu* ancients, 
Assyrians, Tlabylonians , Ke \ ptians, Hindus, all alikie It w lis the secret 
doctrim* of all the ancient cults. Idut still amoni^ us in India, this 
ajipeiil liad t lu* direct <df<*ct of cri*;itinje mwy interest in Our 

mode rn- c due ati*d classes, iu (he old scrij>tures ^>1 the countrv'. "I'lle 
study of the old Cpanishads w as reviva d. And, I think, after Raja 
Ram Mohun Ko\ , it ^^'as the* rheoso[)liisl s of India, who lirst commenced 
lr> publish I'hii^lish translations i>f the mort* canonical of these ancient 
scriptures. Not w i t hst andiiyo all this, how ev er, there w as as v et no 
<lir<*ct roferenci* in the teachini^s of tin* rheosoi>hical Societv, to the 
popiflar I'tdioion r»l our ])i*ople. d'he ancient Hindu w isdom that Colonel 
tdlcott and Aladame Idavatskv [> re ached recrt*ated people’s faitli in the 
old religion of their countrv', yid offert^'d but littb* exj>lanatiun or 
justification of our curia nt ec r<:moni;ilism, iind absolutely no open apolo^V^ 
lor our si>ciai t coni^mv'. 


x- -X* 

All this was ieit ti> ue done bv' Airs. l^esaiU. Colonel Olcott and 
rheosophy Madame lUavatskv had only hel]3ed the movement 

and ^jf lUadu Revival from the outside. They insf^ired 

Hindu Revival. larg^e numbers of our Knj^lish-t'ducated classes w ith 

a profound reverimee for tht! iiast si)iritual acquisitions of their race, 
and thereby stemmed simultaneously tht' tide ot both Christian and 
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.Brahiiio propa^andisiii an\on^- us. . Their vv'ork was, thus^ in a way 
more' or less nej^ative. They offered no apology' for current religion, 
but simply friend to justify’ popular sui>ernaturalism. They claimed some 
element of truth and reality ior what mav' be calh^d tin* magic aTid 
sorcery, the mantra^ and llu' /(infra, of lower hlinduism, but did not 
touch the vital problems of either caste or idolatry. Mrs. Besant 
commenced to tackle these ditbcult prcM)lems. Colonel Olcott occa- 
sionally talked of the Buddha. Both lie and M adamt lllavat sk v always ! 
spoke with bated brecitli t>t the m^csterious Mahatmas from W’hom the^’ ^ 
claimed to deri\ (‘ both tht ir instruction and their inspiration. But, | 
neitht*r the* Buddha nor these* Mahatmas had any reference! cither to ou r ' 
religious traditions or to our religious life. It was Mrs. IC sant who 
first, among the leaders of tlu' 'rheosoj)hicaT Societv, commenced tci 
preach the w isdom of Srec* Krishna afid tht* If hagavad-( j ee ta. The old^ f 
disciplint's of tht! Tlieosophic al Socitdv w*er<* mt>stl\’ ps\’ c ho-})h\' sic al j 
and c'thical. Mrs. lft‘sanl was the* first to iinjjort into these* wliat may 

be called a s[>iriLual elemtait. She did not l>tdieve, not in her earlic'r 

years in the Theosophical Socitdv, at any rat e^-.— in what is callt'd the* 
Personality' of Ood. Tn this slit* follt)wn*d in the steps t^f both t'oloi^el 
Olcott and Madame Tflaxalsky. The Hintlu V<*dantin also, of tht* 
Samkara Scht)ol in any cast-, does not posit any* |)e rsorality* in the* 
Absolute. But tw'en Samkara acce|>ted the ju* rsonali ty* of Is^uird^ the 
first and hightest t nuination f roni tlie .\l>st>lute or the Ifralnnan in the 
Mayic series. l*opular Ilindu thought is \ erv largely Vt-dantit: in this 
respect. It is only' X'alshnaxa \ edania w hich acce|)ts tlic I^ersonality 
of the Suprtnnt*. I doubt it vc-ry' much if Mrs. Ihsant has advanced to 
this highest \ aishna\ ic stand[)oint ; l>ut that sht* w ent as far as th(* Isvara 
of the Samkara Vt danta cannot be deniod. In this, her philosophy' 
was a distinct advance upon the older philosophy', at least of the 
fouiiders, of tin* d heosophical Society . It was a clear ad\'ancc! 
from Ifuddhistic rationalism vaul ethicism, to the* imaginative Hinduism 
of the l^uranas. Indeed, Mrs. Besant want still furtlier. She* evmi 
more or less openly allied h rself to tlic* so-callt d idolatry of i:)opular 
Hinduism. She did not cc^ndemn this idolatry', not even by' implication, 
as might w'cll be* said of Madam<* Blavatsky' and Colonel Olcott. The 
very' fact that these Theoso]>hic al teach<!rs e mphasised the teachings 
of the ITpanishads that have no suspicion of any image- worship, as em- 
bodying highest Hindu wisdom, and ignored the later phases of Paur- 
anic Hinduism, w as a silent but significant condemnation of these. 
Mrs. Besant, however, stood up as a defender of these. 
of the. value of this so-called 
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secular and materialistic. Our fathers would rise up in anger against 
M rs. Besant's sug-g-estion that the merit of these imao-es lay in the 

mesmeric potency communicated to them first by the potter for it is 

the potters who make these — >and th^n hv the priest. Xhey did not 
believe in the ideni ity of these imat^es with their deities ; but they 
believed that durincr worshi]^ the divdnt' s]iirits do comt‘ and possess 
th^se symbols and, through them, accept the honiairt- of their devotees. 
But to a ocene ration anxious t<i hold on to the current c <' r<‘ mOnials of 
their people, Mrs, Besant's was thi‘ onl\^ kind of exeoresis that could 
possibly have any value. l^ut whatever thcdr real spiritual or rational 
value, Mrs. Besant’s exe ore tic s did extwcise considerable infliumce ove r 
many people who w<‘re alia^adv losini,^ thcdr faith in the truth of popular 
Hindu ceremonialisn^ ; and who yet, for donn stic and social reasons, and 
possibly also from coi^side rat ions of the culture of th(^ rcliodous emo. 
tions, did not quib* liki' the idea of c^ivin<^ up tht se so-called idolatrous 
institutions altoofdhur. ;\ s in th<‘ matt^w of this so-called idolatry, so 
in that of our institution of caste also, Mrs. Besant, following the 
3hagavad~gicf souL^ht to som<wvhat iustifv and rationalise it. Xhe 
earlier Hindu raXormt rs, from Keshub C'hunder Sen downwards, had 
all absolutcB' condemned this institution, and had ajipealed to their 
followiTicr to openly break throuith it. Mrs. B<*sant did not do this. On 
the contrarx , without actuallv suj>t)ort in^* the t/xistino rigidities of 
castc-ccxclusi veness, sin* offe rcnl an apologv for the original social 

economy of the Hindus, l)\* leasing the* caste-divisions upon gti7ia and 
occupations ), just us Srei* Krishna had himself done, in the 

B h agai^a d^gcih't . .\nd owing to all this, the XlM*osophical movement, 

under Mrs. Besant's le ad<^‘ rshi p, became more intimateU' allied to the 
movement of Hindu B<*vi\'al than it had been under Colonel Olcott or 
Madame Blavatskv. Naturally, therefore*, .Mrs. Besatit has, all these 
years, exorcised an intluencc over large* numbers of our Knglish-edu- 
cated countrymen, including some of the very best and most scholarly 
of the. p re sent *ge neration <^f llindus, that has he*en unapproached and 
unapproachable bv any other person, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Xhe intrinsic worth of Mrs. Besant’s personal contribution to our 
Conclusion present intellectual and spiritual evolution is not, 

perhaps, very great. Xhe new generations will, 
most likely, dismiss her philosophy of life as at heart infidel and 

it may be by an exuberance of un-under- 
3t<?od spiritual verbiage. Xhey will surely dismiss 

■- ■ . - - 
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her apolog-etics of current Hindu ceremonialism as oiotesque, if not 
almost sacriI‘^i4^ious. Hindu thought is fast reaching out to a new 
synthesis wherein all these apologetics and exegetics will he utt<M'ly 
useless and unnece ssar\' . T^ut 3'et, when all is said and domy, the fact 
still remains, that Mrs. Besant has materially ht lj^c d the return move- 
ment in modern India, and, as such, thediistorian of Indian thought in th ^ 
latter nineteenth and early tu entieth ct ntiiry, will assuredly iissign 
her a place, hv the side of Keshub Chunder Sen ai^d Hay an and a 
Saras\'atee , Madame P>la\'atskv and Polomd ()lcott , as om' of the 
makers of Indian Nationalism. No one can say what new turn slu‘ wall 
take now*. Fiat it seems that her work among us has been 

finished, and wdiate\ (‘r she may do now, that work w ill remain wath us 
and hear its legitimate fruit in its owai time, She.herscdf will not t>r 
able to destroy that fruit. 


THE VIGIL. 

\Iy dear, m\ d< ar ! thi^ night is brtaikiiyg 
Ovm* m\' soul’s rehmtless Huttra, 

.\nd all the passions \'ainly waking, 

Shall die V)efor<‘ mv .--oul can uttta' 
d'ht‘ thought that livt'd in e\a ry motion. 

My dear, mv d<‘ar ! of yOur emotion I 

Mv d( ar, my dear — tb<* night is w ailing 
\V;th strang<‘ unrest for l>irth of mom>w’. 
And stars w'ith stars suprrbly mating 
Are tremljling on thi' vaage of sorrow, 

Just as my sOul to-night is trembling, 

Mv dear, mv d(*ar ! — with Kati ass<anhling 

My dear, mv d<*ar ! — tlie night is heading 
With breathless haste to life's undoing ! 

See on the eastern sky is s}^ reading, 

The forms and phantoms of our w ooing ! 

• — The forms that mock wdth bitter laughter 
The phantoms of our Love’s tlu^reaftt^r ! 


P. R, Das. 



SCIENCE IN OUR vernacular.^ 

[13 V r>R. Prafi/t.la Chandra Rav.] 

: 0 : 

Xhe' re is now a nal demand for c'ducation in the country. New 
I Tnive rsities are l)cdnL;; ushe rc'd into existence with a view to 
ipenin^ up the treasuries ot the wisdom of the world to the Indians, 
t bchov.t‘s us, therefore, to betliink i>ursidves calmlv as to thi' way in 
\hich Our educational sA stt in can be worked with success:. 

rhe first thin^ that 
)resses itself u]) on 
)ur attimtion is w hat 
houhl be th<‘ mi'- 
liiirn of inst ruction 
ii th(‘si‘ ni'w i*duca- 
ional institutions. 

.eavini^ apart the 
juestion of llindi 
nd other \i'rnacu- 
irs, it can now be* 
afely asserted tluit, 

1 c onsidtM'a t ion of 

hi' hi^h deirrtn- of 
iw elojinnmt a n d 
nrichinent tin* Ian- 
uac^e lias attaint'd, 
en^alee is ctuite 
1 to !)(' in ad i‘ tin 
ediuin of inst rue- 
on in Ih'ii^al. d o 
ak(' my meaning 

aja Ram Mt>han Ro^ , in w t ll-rt'cisoni'd letter to Lord .Vmherst, the 
icn CjO\ ( • rno r- ( don' ral , maintained that the Ci o\a' rn m I'nt would be doin^ 
ort* h itni than j_^ood to tht‘ countr\ by ert'atino- n number of scholastic 
lulits with th(' funds iit tht'ir disposal for the dissemination of educa- 
>n in India. 11 ^*, therefi>re, appealed to the Government that it ini^ht 
pleased to provide' for the introduction of the stud}" of Mathematics, 
itural Idiilosophy, Chemistry. Anatomy and othi'r useful sciences- 
'Om the controversy about matte' rs educational that ragged from 1817 
^ we cun ^ gather that the' then leaders of our society acted in 

ncert with the Enj^Ush officials to make! English tin' medium of the 
^seminating W’^estern knowledsj^e in this country. It is needless to 
d that the country has imnl^nsi ly profited by it. 

* Tiiis i# a Dr. P. C. Ray’s Address, at the Chittag^on^ 



clear 1 will sur- 
vey tin' history of 
introduction o f 
English ('ducation 
in this country and 
the i^radual deve- 
lopment of the 
Ihn^ah'e lan^^u- 
I shall be 
a s I) r i I' f as 
possible. 

Kn^li^h educa- 
tion be^an heri' 
with t h e ad V' c n t o f 
Ram Mohan Roy 
On I In' sci'nt*. Our 
1 a r- seeing jirede- 
cessors c;o u 1 d 
then see that it 
would not do for 
us to continue in 
Our ^ood old w ays. 


Dr. PraFulla Chandra Ray. 
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From that tin'io onward for eiq-hty or ninety years, Kn^lish has bf'en 
the medium of instruction and it could not but l>e so. In tlie tirst 
place, we had little prose literature tht n. ft was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and th<‘ Missionaries of Serampore, wlu> introduced prose writini^ 
in Ben^ah't', It \v^as quite natural tlnua fore tliat we sliould turn to 
Fng^lish for acquiriiicr kno wledcT* ‘ . l^'rom the timt' of Rt^rozio, philoso- 
phers like Racon, Lock, Hum ' and Adam Smith on (he one hand and poets 
likt^ Shak <spea ri‘ , .Milton, l>\ ron and Shellv on th<^ other, are found t 
hi\'e occupit'd the tmtire field ot our thoucrjit. d'o ra f<rr to science*, 
N'ewton, Faraday, K('l\'in, Rarwin, S|)t*nct‘r and Iluxlev haxa* exerted 
no b'ss in iutmci' on us than th *\' ha\a* d.oiu' on (lie f^'uia >p (*ans . W't* 
ha\a' b ^en thoroui^hlx imbiu'd with thi* spirit of ICnc^lish lit e rat ur<' 
That our modern lieni^alee is larLC<'l\’ indebted to hdn^llsh literaturt'J 
hardly admits of any doubt. 

It is a matter for satisfaction to ol)serv<‘ I liat witli the spiauK^l of 
F3ni;^Ush eduCevtion amone^sl us. our ]o\e* for our mother tom^ue ora<luall\' 
increased. .\ft«*r Ram Mohan cane* in th * course of time Madhu- I 
Sudan, Rankim C handra, Rabindra Nath aiul other t.ih nted writt'rs, ^ 
who devotv'd th anst'lves exc:lusi\a‘l\' to tin* cultivation «in<l enrichmc'iit 
of Our vernacular. l^aeh of these men w ouhl have br'en an ornamiMit to * 
any country or to any laneuaea* on the face ol tlie <'arlli. It is th(*s<‘ 
men who have* rais<'d R<‘no'al<*e far aliova* tlie vernaculars of the otln-r 
Indian provinces. IVovlncial lan^uayr. s like 1 lindi and Marhatti seem 
to be fifty yt'ars b hind-hand of Ih-noah-e. (Jf lat*- some ]>atriotic 
Marliatta and Hindusthani w riter^ liava* mulertaken to t rtinslatt* tin* 
best Rcng^alee books into tlieir own v <*rnacular w ith a \ i<*w to enrichinja 
it. It IS no small hon(j)ur to tin* l>ene‘ale<*. R e me ml )<* n n o the* iinprove- 
mt'nts thi' I>tms^alee has tdl^'Cted in his m<>tli(‘r tonoia within so short 
a period we cannot set him down a.-, a worthless fellow. llf* who has 
displayed sj much talents in om* sulijf'Ct mav, with ap|)l ication, ^ so far 
excel in others as to claim the attention and rej^ard of tlir^ savants of 
the world. 

Rut I am sorry to obsi rv e that our lani^uaj^e lia> develojx d ii vcvry 
i^reat d(*fect. There is nr> lack ol scientihc b )ok s in khii^lish, (ierman 
and other highly d vcloped lan^uaLt' s ; but Renj^ab e has no books worth 
mentloniiv^ on Natural idulosoyihv, rhemistrv', Ihaany and other allie d 
sciences. This ^oees to show' that our lan^ua^e has not equally deve- 
loped on all sides. .Moreove r, it strik<es om* as strange that after a 
^ood beginnin^r in The T a t f va h odhi 77 i and B Ih id ha rt ha^ Sattgraha , 
the last fifty years shouhl hive yielded us so poor a result* A,kshaya 
Kumar and Rajendra Lai devoted themseves to creating «f. ^ieutific 
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literaturu in T>eni^al(M^ w itli as much zeal and devotion as did Vidya 
sa^ar in^^i\ in^ us a )>rose lit t*rat urc' . lUit it is a thousand pities tha 
Iheir labours proved un j) roduc ti va*. Iloth Akshaya Kumar anc 
Kajtmdra Tva] to s(‘e that scirmct* found no scopt* in ou 

vernacular. lAam in /V/r’ Ha ?j rf a rs /i (7 n wliich created a n<'\v epoch 
in our llteratuie oiu‘ finds sci<‘nc<‘ at a discount. W'^liy is it that scie^nct 
(lid not take root In Iteni^al liloraturo ? d"h.* chiff r<eason is tht 

want o| scn-utilic education in the count r\ . Fiioueh it was in tin 

intert'si ol sc Muititlc education in the count re that K:ija Karn .\b>hai 

i<o\ -.upjUM'ted th ‘ introduction of IcuL^lish inlucalion luwe, what wa^ 
taujeht In la alitv w a-> ])hiloso|>hy ami literature* and not sci<*nce. It i; 
(^nlv' reCeiUly that th * teacliinc^' of scic‘nC<‘ has been taken uj^ seriously 
( hi r )3eo]>le hive not at all i>otliere<l th<*mselv'es about scit*nce. Wdia 
h ivt* tho-;<* to tie with i^. wiio h'lva* r>et th<*ir he^irts on bt ine- pleader^ 
and clerks, bidiliiiLt eoed-bve to inanu i <ic t u la* and trade. From tin 
v<*rv' el IV Ferslan w a^ abolished <i< tin* cou rt -lane*uao-e in l»enL;'alr 
ben^ah'e set hlrn^ell to learnine tlie in*w foiade-n tonkin*. As people 
sivv^ that men with the hall-mark of the I "ni v<* rsitv' , stood a bettt* 
chance in Ute. them* was a yein'ral ru>h tor Kniversitv’ i ducation. It 
was nothlne siranet' : in eve ry comitry {People valin* the sort of edu- 
eaation that inak<‘s it easier t r>r them to earn a livini^ d’he demanc 

ei'eates th ■ >upj)l\. \ t h e i* e w a HO demand for seientitu' men. ncboclv 

car*‘d to eo ni to,- ience. X«>r elid rje>\a‘rnmt‘nt makr* the slightest 

a(tem|>l to cie.ite ,i dt*;n and. The Departnnmts of (jtroloev, IJotanv 

and Frieononi *trical Snrvev' thit it c reateel latt*r on, turned out to be 
lorbidd *n eia)und tor the e hildia'u of the soil. I'hus, t]u‘re was nt 

e:ar<'er Open to an Indum trained in science. Th" result vv'as that our 
voune'inr'u w'enl to Fne^laud to comp<*te for tin* C ivil Servact* or to 
vjuahfy jhemselv'es lor the l>ar or anv' ott er le:irned proft*ssion but not 
lor scienlihe education. No doubt it is a hapjiv sie'u ot tin* timt‘s that 
son * oi Oar v'Ounonu*n now* proc eed to Icin^land or other foreign coun- 
t rir‘s lor sclent ilic education, i)ut on tin'ir ri‘turn tin*} find it alntost 
Unposslbb* to util ise tlveir v*ibu:ation in works anil tai'torii‘s, and they 
I dish<‘a rt eiud <at their evidtnt f«^iibire. True, our Fniversity is 

<*r rin on oiir vounoinen d(‘< 4 rees in Sciince. Vbit our P>.Sc.’s and 
M.Sc. s an* lound to swell the nun\b ‘r of law sludi'nts for want ol 
]>ioper car<'ers belore thi*m in their ow n lines. Scienct* w'ill lind its 

la co^nition only when trade and maiui f ac t u r<* will furnish a scope for 

1 Fe talents of men trained in sciimce — when the child n*n of the soil 
dl find an easy entry to the Scientific Departments of Cjovernment 
the conntrjr^ Then, and not till then, will arise a class of men whg 
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will consecrate their lives to the cultivation of science Our mother- 
tongue will then be enriched through the dissemination of the scientific 
truths discovered by our own scholars and savants and thus will grow 
a scientific literature in Rengalee. 

It does not require much discussion to ascertain what is the kind of 
education we need for the people at large in Bengal. The arguments 
that Spencer has advanced in favour of science in the matter of popular 
education in Kngland fully a23ply to the probhmi of education in India, 
specially in Bengal, The first requisite for man is to learn bow to livt' 
a healthy and vigorous life ; the next is to cultivate \hv graces of 
body and mind. Spencer has shown that in the education of man 
science comes first, poetry and fine arts afterwards. What is the kind 
of education most needed In Bengal ? I say, that, which will teach 
us hovv trees and plants grow and bear fruits and fiowers, how th*' 
fertility of the soil increases or decreases, how roads, canals^ tanks, 
gardens, cities, villages and our very houses should be made to contri- 
bute to the health and happiness of the people, where to find the 
mineral wealth and the useful vegetable materials of Bengal and hovv to 
utilise them in the interest of increasing the wealth of the country 
and ultimately its health and beauty, and how railway engines and other 
machinery are made and worked. 

So far science has been taught in our colleges through the medium 
of the English tongue. Time has now come when we should agitate 
for science being taught through the medium of our vernacular. The 
use of a foreign medium has greatlv^ interfered with the progress of 
scientific education in the count r>^. Of t]>e entire population of 
Bengal only ten in a lakh receives univ ersitv education of whom only a 
fourth has anything to do with science Thus the vast majority of the 
people is precluded from knowing anything about science. Had 
Bengalee been the medium used there w’ould hav^e been by this time 
good treatises on scientific subjects in our vernacular, making it 
possible for other than university students to cultivate a knowledge of 
science. Science in England is indebted for its progress more to men 
who had no university education than to those who had it. Could she 
have produced a Faraday or Davy, if science had been taught there in 
the language of Japan ? 

The teaching of science here through the medium of English in- 
volves a considerable amount of waste on the part of those who must 
master a foreign tongue before they may attend to the specific subject 
of their studies. In learning English .from his ; very 
Bengalee boy has. to 
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of observation. Is it not idle to expect anything^ like original research 
from one whose early training has been so defective ? J may,' be here 
asked, if the Japanese could learc their science through German or 
English, why should not the^ Bengalet* ? We forget that the Jap’s way 
of learning a foreign tongue is quite dilTeretit from that of ours, He 

is satisfied if he can make out the se nse' of a hook written in English 

e)r Cxerm'in without caring to he* thorough as te) ]) ronunciatioi^ or idiom. 
But we' audaciotislv^ aim at proficie'ncy. ()ur atte'mpt can nc've'r 
succe'ed. I le>w many amongst us e^ven knOw tliat Madhusudan \vrott‘ 
^Xht' Gaptive Lady/’ Kashiprasad ‘Xhe* Shair’ and Bankim ^Rajmohun’s 
wife ’? Not this, but onlv what the^y have v rittt n in tin ir own tongu(‘ 
have endured and immortalise d the'se gre at me n. 

We have' to J^ay dear for the' English eelucalion vr* rece^ivt^. 

Befe>re he.* is six tin* child Ix'gins his First Be:)e>k of Ke^ading and com- 
plete/s his 'Third Book whe'U he* is eight. As he' ste ps forward class 
by class there* conn* crowding iH)e)n him gran^mar, composition, phrases, 
idioms, home^nyms and what not, with the* higher and hight*r litt'rature 
of the class. And we* must add te> tlu'in Mathematics, Geography, 

History and Sanskrit. Even at this te'nder age* he* is o\(‘r-burde:'nc'd 

with the de*ail vN*t*ight of English. As sOon as he* passt's his IVlatricula- 

tion and joins his I. Sc. class he* is we ighed down with a mountain-load 

of English li t e* rat u re*, which has be cona* siinpU unbe arable* . 0\a*r and 

above- this lite* r at ure* he* has got ]\1 a t he*mat ic s , Bh) sics, ( he*mistry , 
Botan\' e>r IMiysiology, both t lu'oret ic al aiid }>ractical, to h'arn. d'hus it 
is not Liiuifte-n that In' has g*e)t to atte*nd class afte*r class from ten te> 
five-. 'The* e-rft‘Cl e)f all this lias be*e‘n killing. The* e'Oi^ntry ne)w 
abounds wdth vcungme-n with e*maciatt*d limbs, shatle ri'd In-allh anel 
impairc'd ^ e-y e‘-sight. 1, feir one', am e>f e>pinion, that the' re ought to be- 
no Eiiglish llte'rature in tlu* I. Se. C'eiurse* ; and that Mathematics, 
History and Ge-eigraph}* e)ught te> l)e taught through the* medium of our 
Own va'rnaculc'ir . I woidd have- Pbiglish as our Second Language'. We- 
can ill-afford the' time*, that is now spe*nt in le arning the- niceties of 
Shall and Will and appropriate* prepe^silions , when se^ many important 
things are inviting our time' and enc'rgy. 

In conclusion, I beg to draw ye^ur attention to the way in which the 
nations of the world are^ t-nr ching their languages. If w<' turn to 
Russia vve find that Russians no Icnge'r publish the' results of their 
scientific research in the journals of Germany as they used to do forty 
years b^tclc. They have found out that for the good of their people 

their own tongue. M andelizefTs invalu- 

the^ country 
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that has made I lie greatest procrrt'ss in Asia in ?natt<"rs scientific. 
The Uirl^ua^e of Japan bein^ still in ;i comparati vel>’ iirub' vcdoptal 
state, the Japs tind it necessar\' to communic <it <' to (h^ civdlised world 
the results of their o.'iolnal scientific researches in eitlu r Eni^lish or 
Cjerman. They too ha\<‘ found out that scienc e must ultimately b<^‘ 
Cultivated in their own mother ton^iuy if the t hiui^^ is to take root 
amon^ them. fhe Ja|)anes<‘ are nOw replacini; (he tor< i<^n medium 
in their collei^^es. K\ en in our own count r\ tlu're st“i*ms to he a 
change for the better. fo an lmp<^‘tus to the studx^ of science 

amontr^^t us, the Tlanoeeya Sahitya Parisliad has unde‘rtak(‘n (he publi- 
cation of scientitic books written in Hcoii^aUa . 'The time has come to 
start a fund for the disstMiiination of scientitic know 1 '■<lK in t he count rv . 
With the month! V tyrant of hundred rupees that (io\ernm(‘nt has been 
pleased to make to lh<‘ Ikirishad and the exam})l(^ of Ikillt’s ma^nani- 
mitVj fresh in our mc*mor\', to t‘ncv)Li rai: e and stinnilat<' our rich jiatrons 
of learnincr, there should be no ditliculty in tiling a c’ooil 

start at once . 


THE DEAD SOUL. 

firing me a j^^arland of rOsc s, 

Laut^hin^ with laui^hti-r of liit*. 

Where a liric^lit \ ision ri* post's 
Throbbiiij^ with melody rife ! 

Ihiild me ii palace tif music, 

Alox'in^; w ith m> stical moan, 
l^>rimful of sorrows that you st'ek, 

Liftintr you out of your ow n ! 

1 am not dead, tho’ not living;, 

-I am but phantom of life ! 

J have no jo\' in achievint^, 
f have no sorrow in strife ! 

Vet thro’ the slumberless ni^ht-time, 
Dreaming of fancies now’ fb d, 

Visions of sorrow’s and bri^^ht - 1 iin< 

Mock to my soul that is dead ! 

Out of thy mystical ]ioses, 

Step to me, Spirit of sont^ ! 

Rouse me with laug-hter of roses, 

Rend me w ith w rong after w rong ! 

Hriiig to me life just to live in, 

Throbbing with infinite breath ! 

Bring to me faith to believe in, 

. — Come, and redeem me from death f ^ 

P. R. Pas. 



THE WOOING OF MAHOSH ADHA * 

f Written aftei t/te /a taka- Slot les.J 


MANASHEE JYAISTHA- 

IW Rabu Hyomkesha Mitstaei. 

T. 

Prince Maliosharlha w af* only sixteen, Unt his fame had already spread over 
he wlu>]e kingdom. At every ^atherin^ ef the people, be it small or be it large, 
he central topic was tht^ [>rince. — his learning, his valour, his skill in the arts 
)f warfare, his s<»lifitn<le for the well-being f>f Ins fathei'^s subjects. Was a village 
nfested with wild lieasts ? Tdie prince was tht^re to kill thorn and free the 
)cople from the terror. Did robbers raid a frontier province ? The prince was 
,he first to go there anrl ensure the safety of the persoii and property of his 
subjects. Was a district oppressed by nnsern pvilous and greedy ofticials ? The 
)rince was there to en([uire into the matter pei'sonally and punish the evil-doer. 
In the assemblage of the Hrahmins, in the discussion of knotty ijuestions of 
science or law, the rloeision of the young prince was accepted as correct and 
uipportcd by the liighest authorities. Thus, by his learning, his wisdom, his 
ralonr, his skill in arms, his j'oadinoss to fight evils and put down wrongs, his 
riympathy with the people and his solicittide for their material and spiritual 
^veil-being, Prince Mahoshadha though oidy a youth of sixteen, became the 
larling of his father’s subjects, and his fame spread far beyond the frontiers of 
his own kingd om 

It soon reached his otdy sister Udnmbara, now the consort of a mighty 
monarch, whose kingdom lay far, far away from that of her father. It filled her 
with exceeding joy. They had lost their iiKJther while very young ; l)ut Udam- 
bara had stood iti her place to tln^ 1)11 )y prince. Old memories woke up in ^lier 
mind. She thought of the ^lay when <n3ce sitting with her motherless baby-brother, 
on the ledge of the palace, there came to them a great saint, — the Gum of their 
princely house, and he related to her the future glories of the prince. All this 
had now come to be true. And Udnmbara longed to go and see her bither and 
brotlier orie^. She went to tlie king and asked his pernnssion to go on a visit 
to her parent’s kingdom : and with the willing consent of her lord, she started 
on her journey that very day. 

II. 

f^lueen Udnmbara spent the fii>t few days of her visit, almost entirely in the 
company of her beloved brother. Gradually, however, other thoughts took 
possession of her mind. Her father had lost her mother long, long ago. He had 
devoted the earlier years of his bereavement in tending tiie motherless children, 
being himself both father and mother to them. The idea of a second marriage 

* f The l>eautifnl painting, reproduced in our frontispiece, by Babu Bhabanec Charan 
represents this tender scene. These blocks also a)>peared in that excellent Bengalee 
Monthly—MANASJB*} in its Baisakha issue*] 
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had never crossed his mind. The l>oy had grown up to yoiith. But the inner 
appartmoiits were still like a deserted palace. Queen XJdiimbara was pained at 
the sight of this desolation. Tt was time, she thought, that the prince took 
unto him a suitable wife. XJdiimbara wtait ami br(jacl)ed the subject to her 
father, who resigning the cares of government to the hands of his worthy son, 
had been devoting himself entirely to the intiditativc and the spiritual life. 
He had no thought for the world. XJdumbara saw it, and was a little pained by 
it. She told the king that it was nothing strange that her nrother, the scion of 
sueh an illustrious race, should have won all this renown. This was as a matter 
of course. But she expressed her painful surprise at the iiidiffcreuce of lier 
father for the continuance of his royal lino. ‘‘ No one desires, she said, the 
extinct on of so noble a rare. Please, therefore, arrange for the marriage of the 
prince. No other duty remains unfultillcd by him, except those belonging * to tlic 

pious householder, the duty of rearing ])rogeny and providing, thereby, for the 

perpetuation of the race. H j has fully dis<*harged all his debts, except those to the 
manes.’’ The words of his daughter opened the king’s eyes. 1 agree with 

you, niy cnild, in what you say. But the prince is not a child. lie knows all 
science and all Oharma or Baw'. I can do nothing wifBout knowing his wishes. 
Ascertain these yourself, and act accordingly,” 

HI. 

The prince had finished hrs morning bath and his morning worshi|), and was 
just dressed to go out to supervise the work of liis officers, when Queen XJdnm- 
bare approached him, and -lovingly drawing him to her, smiling said ; — ‘‘ Dear 
brother, you have learnt all the sciences prescribed for the education of the 
princes, yon have acquired the wisdom of the learned, and earned far-reaching 
fame, befitting one ])orn of so noble a race ; and have gathered cxjierieiicc of the 
duties of the various orders or A$ra 7 /t^^s^ There is no need to instruct you, in your 
present duty. 1 have father’s permission. Vou should now marry and assume 
the responsibilities of the householder atul thus fulfil your functions as a son. 
Arrange for discharging your oldigations to y^our ancestors, help to bring forth 
fresh shoots and young branches of the royal family-tree, — in a word, my 
brother, it is time you got married.” 

The prince quietly thought over his sister’s words for a while, aiul having 
thus determined his duty, said — “ Be it so, my dear and revered sister. But 
where shall I find a bride (‘udowod witVi all good signs and pleasant to the mind ?” 
TTrlumbara said — “ If T have your permission, I shall look out for a suitable bride 
for you.” The prince thought — A irirl selected and brought by others may not 
be after my own mind. I shall myself go out in search of my bride. But I will 
not communicate my resolve as yet to my father. So thinking he confided his 
wishes to his sister, and seeing how reasonable it was, XJdumbara top gave h6r 
consent to the scheme. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA- 

: o : 

(A VISIT TO Bournville Works.) 

All Hociologistfi a.tid economists admit that labour is the s:>urce of all wealth 
and it shonlrl follow, l)Oth in logic and jnstice, that the labourer should be wealthy. 
H( )w far tills is a fact I need luit discuss liere. Tt is well known that the mass of 
labourers in even so wealthy country as Kngland, are underpaid ; and their 
sufferings arc almost too great to describe. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century it would not be unjust to say that practically no consideration was shown 
1)3’ the emplfu'cr to his emploj^ees. Those who are at all acquainted with the 
Condition of labour in times past and esjieciaily prior to the present century, 
know out of what state of Ijondage it has gradnallj" freed itself. At one time 
the British labourer ha,d literally not even the ordinary rights of human beings, 
in 1360, (luring the reign of Kdward tlie 'Fhird, the law was that if a labourer 
refused to work for the wages fixed by law or liy the judges of the country, he 
was to be iinpriscjiKMl and wms to have the letter F branded with a hot iron upon 
his foreluMuL If a labourin’ sought in au^" mauuer to increase his rate of wages 
he was to be kc^pt iri prison. From that time oiu fiir four centuries, the law 
relating to labour rinuained tlu' same. But with the close of the eighteenth 
i-entury eommcnced the presi'iit industrial I'cvival, and, in consequence, things 
have cousidt'rabl y changed for the lietter since. But although the primai\v rights 
of citizenship of the worlvcr arc recognised all over Europe, tVieir pecuniary con* 
ditioii I'innaius relativ(‘ly the same. The ilcplorable condtiion of the ^vorkers of 
Euro[)e and America is almost wholly the direct result of the modern industrial 
and commeri'ial systiam 3dus system owes its iiiceptiou and its f'ontinuod 
maiutouance ;dmost rntirely to the capitalist class. Tlic workers, as a body, 
ev’en now ai’c' o\erworked, underfed and under-educated ; and it is no w^onder 
that the cinniinal classes are daily' increasing everyovhere. The employers of 
labour frequently I'efusc even to provi<^le means of decent living for their em- 
ployees and the majority of wairkers in England do not live — they simply exist. 
England had liecTi slow to admit these facts — but she is driven to recognise them 
now and the great problem that is troubling her statesmen and social reform- 
ers today is the problem of capital and labour. 

In these days of strenvious competition tlicy cannot do without factories and 
macViineries in Europe. They' arc necessary evils and it would be very difficult 
to replace them. True, in India we have no factories to speak of — no struggle 
between cax)ital and labour — there every workman is his own master. He makes 
and owns his goods. But then, they cannot compete with machine-made goods. 
Any industry that wants to keep pace wdth the times must — it is felt in many 
quarters even in India — have plant and machinery of the most approved type, so 
that the finished article may be turned out as perfect and as (juickly as jwssible, 
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invitation, T vinitofl thoir worka at Ronrnvillc, near Ririningham ; and T propose 
to give rny readers the impression T receivefl from my visit. Tn India we have 
not got many faetor it s, imt those thtit exist would do well to copy some of the* 
tilings done at Honrnvill<‘, <)f course it is for Indian husiness-men to say how^ far 



the m3tli:>is^seb forth in this 'article and aiopteJ by tlio B^iiraville Works, are 
suitable for imitation. Business differs greatlj^ so do the types of labour 
employed in India, and what m^y be possible or desirable at Bouriiville mvy not 
quite suitftbljB or practicable iu Bombay or Ahmedabad. But still I think 




A Typical Workroom, Bournville Works (Filling card boxes). 



The Despatching Station, Bournville Works. 


OUK 




had never before visited any big factory and what I heard and read about them 
was totally dift'ercut from what I saw at Rournville. There was nothing in the 
surroundings of the work to toll a visitor that it was a factory. The ornamented 
sirouiuls, the flowi r lictls and Khrul)l>eries, the high and airy rooms of tim works — 
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workers arc those who arc happy as well as healthy, and various attempts are 
made to meet these cuds and to promote the social, moral, and intellectual 
welfare of the employees here. 

Unlike other factories, the buildings of the Bournville Works have been 
planned with the object of realising the most modern hygeinic ideals. The 


'>rk-xT>om8 lire spaciotes, \\ el blighted, and well- ventilated. The physical needs 
the enijjlowa s art^ fiirtln r considered by the provision for comfortable and airy 
rooms w ie iN' food of all kinds ;».re prttcurable aX cost While evo^^y 
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wifery and iioedlowork classes for the women arc lield regularly during the 
evening. 

One c>f the special features of the F»ournville Worlds is the arrangement for the 
education of its ])oy and girl ein|>l(>)’ces. Owing to iiie nature' of its manufac- 
ture, the Boiirnvillc Works employs a AX’ry large nunil>cr of chihi-lalKmrers and 
every precaution is taken 1 »y the inanagenient to secure their |)l)ysical, intellec- 
tual as well as moral v cl J-hesug. It, is a most difficult work iu>doul)t and happily 
the Bonrnvillc AVorlvs has so far succeeded in discharging its share of respon- 
sil'ility ver 3 ^ .satisfactoril \\ It is conipvds<ny for all ho^s and girls under eighteen 
^X'ars of iigc to attend evening (dasscs. The various forms of educational work 
may he l)rought uiuler five heads ; ( 1 ) (t>mpidsf)ry evening classes for bo^'s and 
girls under eighteen : (2) Physical training classes ; (3) IMiscellancous classes ; 

(4 ) Apprenticc-shipgdasses, and (5) Trade classes. 

All bo 3 "s under eighteen have to continue their education in the evening 
classes. Idie cflucatiorial needs of the >^()unger people are not allowed to be 
interfered with b^^ any overtime-work , The management have drawn out a scheme, 
covering four ^a iirs, for the education of its T)oy-employec 3 . Courses under this 
scheme are as follow : — 


Pirst 7/6(1 r, 

1 . Knglish 

2. TBh'uc'utarv ^Mathematics. 

3. JTistor^^ au(i Gcograpina 

4. Prcncli. 

Seco7id year, 
pamc suV)jects as first year but mort' | 
advanced. | 


Till rJ y(y(.r. 

1 . Knglish, including commercial 
correspoi id once. 

2 . Coimcercial Mathematics. 

3. Modern Book-l;ccping or Short- 
hand. 

I. A modc'rn language. 

F'offrth yea.r. 

Same subjects as third 3 a ‘a r but more 
ad vauced. 


BOYS’ COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


language. 


. BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL OR GENERAL COURSE.. 


First yca.r, \ 

1. English language and bterature. 

2. Elementary Mathematics. 

3. Art. 

4. History and Geography. 

Seccynd year 

1. English literature and History. 

2. Eilementary Mathematics. 

3. Art. 


Science. 



Third year. 

Apprentices to take specialized courses. 
General workers to take the following : — 

1. Pjnglish. 

2 . Practical Mathematics. 

3. Elementary Science, Mechanics 

and Physics. 

FoxiTlh year. 

Apprentices to take specialized 
courses. 

General workers choose their own 
subjects. 
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analysts busy testing new materials and perfecting new processes. The 
Bournville Works encourage all kinds of recreation amongst its employees. 
Extensive recreation grounds (11 and 12 acres respectively) have been laid out 
to meet the re juirements of modern sports and athletics. The men run three 
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Girls' Swimming Bath, Bournville Works 
iviiil thief fooUiall teiuiis, two hockey and scores of tennis clubs. To the 
IIS givjuiids (.lu'fe aif a l:ift-’’e <>[>en aJr swiinminp: hath, a welhtur 

J'cd and well vent ilated {la villi.ai, and a fully e'luipped ii.viunasinin. ( Jyniaast i.'s 
'"'>ipulsf,ry for l.oy.s under tlltccu aud MO hi»ld evtjry eveoinir when a 
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Tlic girls’ course is followed in the same way as the boys’ the syllabus being 
as under : — 


oIRLS^ DOMESTIC OR GENERAL COURSE. 


l^lrst year, 

1. English language and literature 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Art. 

4. ^^^cedlcwork. 

Second year. 

1. English language and literatiiic 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Home dress- riiaking. 

4. Physiology. 

The Housewifery classes are lield in 
in much the same way as are the girls’ 


j Th ird year. 

I 1. English literature, 

j 2. Cookery and laundry work. 

3. Caws of health. 

! year. 

( 1. English literature. 

2. Housewifery, including cooking, 

mending of hoxischold linens, etc. 

3. Sick nursing and care of infants. 

ordinary cottages, furnished and equipped 
own homes. 


The following comparative Uiblc shows the number of employees wh<» have 
attended evening classes during the last six yc^ars — 


Year. 

Compulsory. 

Vuluntai y. 

Total. 

Howard, 

^ . d. 

1906-07 

430 

156 

580 

172-12-6 

1907-08 

512 

306 

848 

198-13-10 

1908-09 

5 13 

280 

823 

ISO 17-4 

1909 10 

... 856 

200 

1 ,0e5G 

237-10 0 

1910-11 

1,500 

200 

1,700 

3S0-11-7 

1911-12 

1,737 

213 

1,950 

' 363-18-2 

So much 

for the educational scheme 

of the Ijournvill 

le Works. 

Besides these 

cla&scs there 

arc various other classes 

held during the 

afternoons 

and cvi*ninge 


such as Correspondence class, History class, Matlicmatics, Ambulance and First 
Aid, Music, etc., etc. 

The other feature of the Bournvillc Works is the Pension Fund. All male 
employees may draw pensions at the age of 60. The contributions stmouiit tc: 
from 2^ to 4 of the employees’ wagei according to the age at which they 
join. For every shilling contributed by the employees the Firm contributes v 
like amount into the fund : and whereas the employees’ contribution may be 
withdrawn pins compound interest should they cease to be members of the Fund, 
the Firm’s contribution remains permanently in the Fund* A magasine U 
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published by the Bourn ville Works every month and is presented free to 
employees. In addition to articles of trade and general interest it gives all the 
news of the Bournvillc Works and fosters a feeling of comradeship throughout* 
the Works. 

We hear nowadays so much about garden cities and town-planning schemes, 
Btc., that it was very instructive and interesting for one to visit the Bournville 
vdllage. The village of Bournville was founded by Mr. George Cadbury in 1895 
and has been administered since 1900 by a trust. The object is to provide 
healthy hom(‘s with adc<]uate accommodation for workers in the factories and to 
secure for them some of the advantages of outdoor village life. The area of the 
village laid out for building is over fiv(‘ hundred acres and there are already 
over six hundred homes ti«fl the i)opulation approaches nearly 3,500. Mr. George 
Cadlmry prc'scnted to the village a school at a cost of .£25,000. Among other 
buildings I visile 1 the Buskin Hall, the centre of the intellectual and social life 
of the villagt^, and the village meeting house, au undenominational place of 
worship). 

1 do not think 1 have been able to give 1113 ^ readers even a rough idea of what 
1 saw at Bournville. If fa(‘tories are eonducted on the same lines as the Bourn- 
ville Works, 1 am surc‘ we shall never hear of inlnstrial strifes, the fight between 
capital and labour, Th(' popularity of the Bournvibe Works is ampl^^ proved by 
the enormous ii\imber of applications for admission received at the Works annually. 
1 was told by a 3 "oung man emplo>a^d in the packing department that they are 
perfectly happv and contented arid the worges they receive provide them with all 
the necessaries and comforts of life. 

There arc millionaires and there are poor men and there is the eternal dispute 
hetween the two classes ; and the env^^ and hatred and contempt that the one 
feels for the other can only end if the rich make an advance to Inking about a 
better \inderstanding with the [>oor. It is the poor wlio understands the poor — -it 
, is the sufferer who understands tln‘ pangs and agonies of sutferings and there are 
[very few amf)ng the owners of palaces who woriy about those who leave to sleep in 
Bow, daTup and even those* of the ‘ high ' who sprang up from the low, somo- 

fcinies forget their needy fellow sutferers. And therefore all praise is due to Mr. 
fceorge C adl>ur 3 o fur his kindly feelings for those whom he employed. In con- 
f elusion I rnnst also thatde the management for their vei\y kind reception and for 
! the illustrations of this article. 

23, Sandwich Stheet, ) 

London, W. C / Srke NlUANJAN PAL. 

dth April 1913. ) 



FINANCE and business. 

THE CANNINO INDUSTRY. 

(By Baku Haridas Haldar — Kalig^hat.) 


Tho art of preserving food in vacuum within hermetically sealed receptacles 
l)y moans of heat first evolved from the studious and observant brains of an 
humble Frenchman, Nicholas Apperb, whose solo occupation in life had hitherto 
been connected with brewing, wiiu'-making, pickling and the making of confec- 
tionary. In 1810 he first introduced the process of heating provisions in vessels 
which could bo liermetically closed, so that the steam should drive out the air 
and a vacuum bo produced. The French Government, under Napolcan the 
Great, awarded him the prize of 12,000 francs, which long before had been 
offered for a method that would preserve alimentary substances without robi>in 
them of their natural (qualities and juices. Tliis method of preservation, althoug 
invented by a Frenchman, did not make much progress in France. And it waf* 
reserved for the go-ahead people of America to seize on the same and make it, ae 
they have indeed done, a great industry, now so well known under the generic 
title of canning, which enal)lcs us to-day to secure and consume the good thingc 
of life which Heaven sends us and genius preserves for us in all climates and all 
seasons. With the separation of country from town, the development of manu^ 
facturing nations as distinct from agricultural an I fon 1- pro lucing peoples, the 
sxDreading of civilized man from Torrid to Arctic Zones, the needs of travellcre 
on land and sea and of armies on the march, the problem of the x^revention of the 
natural decomposition of food substances became incroasii^gly urgent, and it has 
now been satisfactorily solved by the industry of canning. For by this means wc 
can now store the x>^c'i^titude of one season or one place against the need of othc; 


seasons or other places. 

There is almost no limit to the possibilities of canned food if it is properly 
packed and placed before the pcoxdc. The various methods and improvements 
which tend to raise the standard of quality and at the samci time lower the x^ric< 
are gradually bringing it within the reach of all classes. The rate at which the 
world’s demand of these goods has increased during tho last ten years is almost 
incredible. There are at xtt'osent in the United States alone between two to three 
thousands e^f canneries packing tomatoes, corn, milk, oysters, cornec 

beef, salmon, sardines, peaches, peas, beans, apples, x^^ars, x>bieapples, sm\ll fruite 
and pumpkins. There the total out-x^nt of canned goods is computed to have boor 
about 700,000,000 cans of all sizes and kinds. Tho annual aggregate value o 
those goods amount in an average year to over Rs. 246,000,000. The introduo 
tion of labour-saving machinery has revolutionized this industry. It has, wbil 
banishing to a considerable extent the use of manual labour, greatly reduced the 
pi’ice of goods and increased the out- put. The tests which canned food has sue 


cessfully undergone during tho past twenty- five years is woudj^rful q 
provv.. ' health has followed its ^ 
demoi^iFated by^ long 


:r 
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India is pre-eminently tlio country of splendid luscious fruits, varied green 
vegetables and famous fresh- water fishes. The prospect of this industry in this 
country is therefore immense. In Bengal at any rate we may with advantage 
pack pineapples, baels, mangoes, lichies, nakats, shabedas, kharbujahs, jack- fruits, 
jambruls, cabbages, cauliflowers, greenpeae, parvvals, beans, hiksa hah, mango- 
fish, vokties, magoors, koic.s, fresh- water lobsters, prawns and what not. The 
beneficial effects of goo 1 ripe sound fruits in purifying; the system and toning up the 
general health are wadi known and are b(dng increasingly roeognisod l>y physicians, 
who advise the judiciovm use of fruits in preference to na\iseo\is drugs much more 
tlian they did formerly. In tlu‘ first class canned article wa^ have something 
bettor than similar goods in their so-called fresh state in the baz where the 
stall-keepers too often palm off stale unsound fruit on their customers, while the 
least unsound fruit if canned will not keep at all. But probably the best argu- 
ment of all in favour of canned fruits is that these can be had in all seasons and 
all places where fresh fruits cannot be f)V)tained. All fruits should be pac^ked in 
glass jars instead of fin cans. ddn is sk.>wly acted u[)on by the niallic acid, the 
natural acid of fruits, and the mallate of tin, thus formed, imparts a metallic 
distaste to the tinned fruits, the prejudice against their use being solely due to 
this cause. Dr. S. Uidoal says, “ If the insidt' of the tin be mucli discoloured, or 
tinned fruits sliow a Ktrongly marked crystalline appearance on the interior sur- 
face, they are unsafe to be eaten. When fruits arc packerl in glass jars no 
such deterioration is passible, and they retain their iiatural taste and aroma for 
a long period. 

The raftonale Cif canning is rather a simple one. All decomposition of food is 
due to the development, w i ;hiii the food, of living organisms. Under conditions 
under which living organisms cannot enter or cannot develop, food keeps unde- 
composed for an indefinite length of time. The problem of food preservation 
resolves itself, therefore, into that of keeping out or killing off all living things 
that might ^eed upon and thus alter the food, and as these organisms mainly 
belong^to the family of moulds, yeasts and bacteria, modern food preservation is 
strictly a subject for the bactcrioiogist. At boiling point of water all living cells 
perish, but some spores of bacteria may servive for abo\it three houi'S. Few 
adult bacteria can live beyond 75 0., in the presence of w ater. To preserve food 
in a permanent manner and on a commercial scale it has to be cooked or process 
sod in a receptacle which must be sufficiently strong for transport, cheap, light 
and unattacked by the material in contact wdth it. JN^one of the receptacles at 
present in use quite fulfils all of these conditions : glass and china are heavy 
and fragile, and their carriage is expensive ; tiu-plate is rarely quite unaffected 
by food materials, but owing to its strength, tenacity and cheapness it is used on 
an extensive scale, , Tin itself is slightly attacked by all acid juices of vegetable 
and aulpaal ’^ubatonoes. With the exception of milk, all human food is slightly 

tia cj^niatera contains 
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variit.ble traces of dissolve 1 tin. Happily, salts of tin have little physiological 
action, A good many kitchens in every countiy are well supplied with tin vessels 
for all sorts of uses, and no poisoning over results. Nevertheless, the employment 
of tin cans for very acid materials, such as acid fruits, is very objectionable. 

The process of preservation in canisters is carried out as follows — The canis- 
ter, which has been made either by the use of solder on the outside or by folding 
machinery ordy, is packed with the material to be preserved, and a little water 
having been added to fill the interstices, the lid is secured b^- soldering or folding, 
generally the former Sterilization is effected 133 ^ placing the ti^is in pressure 
chambers, which are heated by steam to 120 C., or more. The tins are exposed 
to that temperature so long as experience has sht>wn to be nccessar^^ ; or they 
may he placed in open baths of boiling wat(‘r or some heavier liquid as niay bo 
required. This is known as processing. Sometimes a small aperture is })ierced 
through the lid, to allow the escape of the expanding air, sucli holes l>eforc cooling 
l>eing closed l>y a drop of solder. The proc-essing of provisions in glass bottles 
ia also conducted iu a similar wav. The degree and nu^de of processing of differ* 
ent food materials constitute the trade secret. Care slioidd be taken to ascertain 
that the contents do not get over-cookcnl on the one hand, nor the ferments and 
the bacteria left alive on the other. Imperfect sterilization shows itself in man 3 ^ 
cases by gas development within the tin whi<‘h causes the ends to become convex 
and drummy. Were it not for the fact that sterilization is rarel 3 ^ quite perfect, 
and that the food attacks the tin, tlie contents of tin canisters ought to keep for 
an indefinite length of time. Urnlcr extisting circumstances, howevc^r, there is 
a distinct limit to the age of soundness of canncKl goods, ddie use of lacquered 
tins, having the inner surface covered with a heat-resisting varnish, is gradual I 3 ’' 
extending. But bottled goods are decidedly superior to canned goods, and in 
England the former command an ever increasing sale. 

A moderate-sized plant for canning all kinds of provisiojis should consist of a 
suitable boiler with pipings and fittings for furnishing stc^am for heating Hie -opofu 
bath or the pressure ‘cham))br ; a scalding tank for scalding or blanching 
vegetables requiring it ; an exhaust tank for exhausting the cans in order to 5ol^ 
the cold air out of them after they have been packed and capped ; a process tank 
or pressure chaml)er for processing the cans after exhaustion ; a few scalding 
baskets made of galvanized wire ; a number of crates made of strap iron ; a 
couple of cranes for lowering or hoisting the crates holding the cans into the tank 
#€ind the pressure chamber ; some perforated steam coils or crosses supplying the 
tanks; a syrup holder and a syrup gauze for holding the syrup and asortaining 
its density", as sy^nip is used in canning fruit ; a blast furnace for heating capping 
steels and tipping coppers ; besides pealing tables, packing tables, capping tables, 
thermometers, scales, can tongs, hammers, buckets, etc. A building of two 
stories, 25X4^f> ft., with some grounds attached to it, would be a suitable one for 
this outfit. The first floor can be used for manufacturing purposes, a-nd the 
second for the storage of empties and stock. To succeasfivlly iterate su<^ 
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factory would require at least a dozen hands. Outside of processor, capper and 
tipper, the help will compose mostly of women and children and other unskilled^ 
labour. The art of processing, as well as that of capping and tipping, is easily 
ac(iuired. 

In a big commercial city ready made tin cans and glass jars can perhaps bo 
iiad from the market in any number, and the packer there need not set up a 
separate can -making plant in his own factory. Otherwise he will have to make 
his own cans and orvler his glass bottles from clsewlicrc. It is more costly and 
tedious to pack provisions in glass jars than in tin can«». Hence the price of 
bottled goods is higher than that of tinned goods. But where tl)0 buyer can 
afford to pay for them ho should prefer the former to the latter. It would he 
advisable to pack fruits solely in glass bottles, tin cans being reserved for packing 
t’Cizetables fishes arul mo at, whicli should generally require re coolving in this 
country in order to obviate the risk of ptomain poisoning, as all soluble ptomains 
ire destroyed at 80 C. The vpiestion of labelling the cans is not an insignificant 
>ne. Much progress has been made of late in the art of designing and turning 
mt handsome labels, and modern cans are e ivered with fine specimens of the 
ithographic art. Those attractive labels are among the best paying advertisers 
f canned good. The writer of this article will be glad to correspond with any 
atriotic Indian capitalist who may l>e williag I > start a factory for ca!ming In- 
lian provisions. 

Kaeiohat, 

Oalent ta. 


11 A RIDAS HALPAIv. 
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A STUDY IN COTTAGE INDUSTRY. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

By Baku Radha Kamal Mukherjee, m.a. 


( 7" h c AI o d c r }i Wo rl d — At a rcJi a n d Ap rll ^ P /^ * ) 

o * 


The March and April numbers of T^Jic Alodcj fi JVor/d (Madras) 
have a very important and interesting; article on Th(' Silk Industry/’ 
by Babu Radha Kamal Mukherjee', M.A., Professor of Economics, Krish- 
nath College, Berhampore, Bengal. Professor Radha Kamal, though a 
very young gtmtleman, has already commenced to make his mark, as 
an original thinker and constructive writer on Indian Economics and 
Sociology ; and the paper will certainly enhance his reputation for 
laborious research and sound scholarship. 1 would ask my readers to 
provdde themselves with these two issues at least of this eminently 
readable magazine and study the whole thesis of Professor Mukherjee. 
It will. I assure them, amply repay pcwusal. I wish I had sufficient 
space at my disposal to reproduce the whole of it in these pages. 
That being, howe\’er, impossible, I quote here only the concluding part 
of it. After describing the complicated processes of the manufacture 
of silk fabrics, in our handlooms. Professor Mukherjee points out the 
dih^::ulties that face the silk-weavers now, owing to want of capital. 
At one time they had not this financial difficulty. For, these 
weavers were rich, and could employ their own capital in their works, 
and were not dependent upon the money-lender. 




In Benares the silU weavers of the past besides preparing first class' pure) 
Indian silk work and Saries and Kimkhab:^, used to keep a store of silk articles 
In those good old days they were both makers and sellers 6f their articles 
The present day merchan ts (silk sellers) then only worked as brokers' 
But now the broker has turned into a wholesale dealer, a big merchant whej 
orders the weaver® to prepare things a,ccordiitg to the taf^te and tlemand of the 
public. As long as the makers were sellers also, they used to make things as 
their artistic traditional training and the pleasure that a maker or artist feels in 
his work, inspired them to do. They had their own good old patterns and designs. 
They had their own dyes and dying materials, the deep harmonious IndiaDl 
colours. The result was that the work prepared was quite superb 
and fine and beautiful. From the econojaio 
gain to the country. Thousands^ of 
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a Benares. The silk culture was a living industry.* The Mahajans on the 
>ther hand arc not to blame., for they perform indeed a useful economic function 
inder the present conditions of the industry. There is competition among them* 
Liid considering the risks involved in the trade the interest they get on their 
;apital is not too high. Still credit has to be made much che iper if the in lustry 
s to prosper. Again so long as the industry is iu the hands of the Mahajans ic 
s hopeless to expect any art in the wares for long. Their solo motive is to make 
)rofit and they always have those things prepared which suit the. public taste, 
I’hus tlAO old indigenous colours of India liave been supersede! by the dazzling 
Lud transient aTiiline dyes and the pure gold thread by the fine and brilliant 
broad of Europe. Again if superior fabrics are woven the capital has to be 
ocked up for a much larger period than at present Capital is also rc {uire l for 
die purposes of advertising the silk work widely, thus creating a demand for them 
imong the richer people also for inducing the weavervS to adopt good and fresh 
lesigns.t This capital has to be supplied to the weavers at an easier rate of 
1 uteres t. 


In Benares, the Silk Weavers’ Association foutided in 1006 and registered 
inder Act X of lOOf as a Eirnited Company with a capital of Rs. 45,000 socks to 
inance the poor weavers. It supplies the raw materials to tlie weavers and receives 
nanufactured fabrics at a particular fixed timci. It will thus be seen that the 
^.ssociation is practically a Ijimited Tjiability Comx>any as acting as Silk Merchants. 
The system of paynicut is really that of piece work and it is to the interest of 
vorkmen to accomplish as much as possible in the day. The Association is not 
joncerned with apprenticeship, as it pays only for work, instead of for workmen’s 
dme. The workmen themselves teach their sons or employ apprentices on their 
nvn account. The apprentices are stimulated to exertion by the knowledge that 
^ley can obtain no remuneration until they are <pialified to work by themselves. 


I * Lala Miikundi Lall, I'ldze Kasay rrn Tra<lc Ciiilda in India, Modern Hevuew, March 

J'* 

Ht Mj^ny of the bilk weavers c»f Midanapnr and Benares told n\e that they could repro- 
ifce any patftern from paper that I would like them to do. But it seems thfct the initial 
of transferring a design ftoin paper to Lite cotton thread frame is almost prohibiting- 
, Chatterjee’s ndtc on the Iiidii.stries in the United Provinces, page 46). 

In Murshidabad, Mrittunjoy Sarkar of tlankar, Mirzapore, a clever silk weaver. Was 
^ked by Mr. N. O . Mukhorjee if he could construct looms for weaving ornamental fabrics 
Ike those made by l>ubraj, a Chainar >>> birth who was a most famous weaver of the district, 
^fter many efforts h® suoeedod in reproducing the border of Bubraj’s shawls and table 
iovers without the corner ornaments. It is by a special arrangement of healds tor the 
>orders that he produced his i^l^'in shawl with a wide ornamental border, an article which 
3 now highly valued in the Berhampore market. There is now no one in the district since 
^ubraj’s death who understands the mechanism of those looms which are still in use in 
SaluohfiCr ^Irole for producing figured fabrics. When any of these looms would got out 
S it rights but ho reserved the neatest patterns for him- 
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* Similar advances of money, looms or other appliances might bo made to the 
weavers by the Government. In Europe in some countries, e.g.^ Austria, Swit- 
zerland, the government support the artisans by granting them subsidies to 
purchase the raw materials and the appliances of production. But the best 
method of financing the weavers is through the est ibllshmeiit of Co-operative 
Unions. The Goverment has ieoosrnised the tiecessity of Co-operative Societies 
among the industrial classes and steps are l)eing taken by the Registrars to 
pioneer such societies among the weavers in the different provinces. Many such 
societies have been estal)lished and they have done immense good to the weavers. 
As Mr. G. N'. Gupta, M.A , T.C.S., says “ Tiie introduction of Co-operative Credit 
Societies amongst we i vers which has been so successfully tried for the silk- 
weavers of Benares, for the weavers of Solapur in Bombay and in parts of 
Madras, stands out as the most suitable moans cor improving tlic financial condi- 
tion of the weavers and of teaching them habits of co-operation, self-reliance 
and self-help which in themselves will be valuable assets in bringing success to 
their occupation. ’’t 

Mur8hidal>Md is the centre of the silk weaving industry of Bengal. Various 
kinds of fabrics are wov^eu in the district, such as Motka Dilutees and Saries, 
Alwans or thick Chadars, silk Muslins and lltiwai DttJc^ Chelis, Namaliolis, etc., 
which have a groat demand in the local market. Gown- pieces are in demand 
among iho European ladies and also among Bengal gentlemen for making Chap- 
kans and Chog vs. Corahs are the cheapest fabrics forming the staples of export 
to Europe, where they are used mainly for lining purposes. Bootidar Saris are 
woven in Baluchar ; some are very ileccnt but the ladies of tlie rich aiul middle 
classes prefer the Benares fabrics. Ornamental silks, Riimals and Shawls, 
Scarfs and Sashes are also made to order from the looms set by Dnbraj, Tiiese 
are inferior only to the best patterns of Kashmir and Benares looms, but unlike 
them they can stand any amount of washing. Mr. N. G. Mukherjoe has rc-^ 
marked; — “ It is too late to think of reviving the industry of weaving ornamental 
silk fabrics, as the orily man who could be used to up- lift this iridiistry is now 
dead. The only hope of reviving the industry now rests in the fact that DuViraj's 
looms are still in existence,’’ In other parts of Bengal, Maldah, Bogra, l»irbhoom| 


Mr. A. Ghatterjee, I.C.S., lia.s suggested the estaV)li3hiiient of a sehool of drawing anj 
designs which introduce new designs and teach the art of ti ansftrrring them to the looii\ 
Tlie services of expert wea\ er.s liave also to he utilised for teaching tlie art of constructing] 
looms for Ijringing <Hit new patterns. Kven now the art seldom dies with the talented 
weavers for they do not as a rule keef) the [latterns for themselves. In BaluoJiar, t lii^ 

weavers reoogni.scd Mrittunjoy as their master as he was the means of introducing many 
improvements in the silk weaving iudiistry at that centre. “ The caste system viewed ir 
the lighf of a trade guild is a gieat levei ‘for industrial improvements in this country and 
any system of technical education that may he introduced in tie country should fully 
utilise the existing system.’- — Mr. K. (b Mukherje’s Monograjih on the Silk Fabrics ol 
Bengal, pag e 42. 

♦ Mr. Gupta’s Pi'ize Essays on Trade Guilds in India, 
t Mr* G. K. (:»upta’s Survey, page 23. 
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and Raj shah i, Silk Saris, Dhoties of silk or Motka, handkerchief, pieces of coating, 
uranis made of silk or of mixed silk and cotton arc manufactured and command- 
a goo 1 sale. The dom in 1 for silk fabrics is increasing and will continue to in- 
crease in the country with steadily rising standard of life of the people. The 
increased deman l however is satisfied to some extent by the Japanese and ' 
Chinese silks, * the imports of which have been increasing for some time. It is 
only a vitiated taste that prefers the gaudy an l brilliant fa>)rics to the pure and 
j lasting silks of the indigenous bar d-looms. 

t The working of the lc>oms from which figure 1 patterns are made is highly 
Wmplex. The following is a description of the working of a loom us^d for 
ycaving bootidar saries, in BaUichar, given by Mr. N G. Mukherjeo, which 
^hows the cleverness and ingenuity of ouv weavers who manupulate it. Tne cloth 
beam is placed on two pillars or platforms, the weavers sitting on a platik restinir on 
the same pillar alongside the cloth beam, his legs going between and his feet work- 
ing the treadles which arc fixed in the tl<ior at one end in the same manner as the 
treadles are fixed in the pit in the case of the ordinary loom. The work beam is also 
^ilaced on the floor, being slightly elevate 1 with pivots. Thus the work runs up 
in a slant from the warp beam to the cloth ocani, instca 1 of horizontally, as in 
the case of the orJinai^y loom. Tlie use of four healds where two only is essentially 
necessary, has b' en already mentioned. The csserilial peeuliarity of the Naksha- 
loom consists in the presence of the Shirak or a large iiunribor of strong twines 
.’unning across and above the warp just beyond the healds. Each of these twines 
attached below to a C('rtain number of the threads in the warp by means of 
ng loops of strong cotton suspended vertically from the twines and allowing 
W, two, or more warp threads to pa^s through eacli, accordingly to the figure 
'fended be brought out. Above tlie are attached two Nakshas or sets 
larness cords, which the setting l>eyoiitl the fumes on an elevated platform 
juipulatCvS, thus l>riuging up each time a number of twdiies which in their 
p raised by means of the loops the required threads of the warp. To make 
I ‘slieJs” this side the reed distinct, tw^o nanglis or plough-shaped w’ooden 
ges ^osp^nded from the ceiling w ith ropes are thrust in by the weaver 
ng the twines He then passes the little sticks called shlrkls^ charged with 
uro 1 wept thr^;als through the ^shels’ along the wdiole width of the piece, 
spoTiding to the huts or figures. When tlie coloured threads for the huts 
e beoii once passed tlie ntuglis are w^ithdrawn wdiile the reel is pressol home 
he web, the treadles worked an 1 the shuttle passed once to lay one thread of 
ground wept.. The reed is again pressed, an 1 then the draw boy manipulates 
^ cords of the uaJc^?icts which govern the elevation of the w^arp for the two borders 
The nanglis are again thrust in to bring the two sheds on the two sides 




^ilk piece goods repreaenting Rs. 17B 93 lakhs wore imported in lOIO-ll the increase 
g 16*4 percent. This is largely accounted for by that of H8.12*49 lakhsfor 13 ’5 per cent In 
wonsignmenta of predominant shipper, Japan, which sent goods to the value of Ks. 104*96. 
^inrporbs of dJhina show an advance of Rs, 6*46 lakhs and stand at Rs, 52*56 lakhs, — ■ 
^•■~Patoii-B»e venue oi the Trade of India, 1910-11)* 
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(for the borders) distinctly up and then the two sticks with colouro 1 threads 
meant for the two borders arc ytiiiiscd through the shed once. Another wept 
thread for the ground is then pub in with the shuttle. These three sets of 
operations go on throughout the weaving. As a rule tiicre are two ncikshas for 
the borders, two for the /jhIs, two for the ctuclia^a or the ornamental end-piece, 
and one for the l)eginning and finishing up* The draw-boy manipidatos a harness 
cord for X/hc buts and the weaver puts in a thread for the Tuits At the next 
operation, viz,^ the putting in of a wept thread for the ground, the draw-boy 
does nothing ; then the draw-boy manipulates a harness cord for the border 
while the weaver puts in a thread foi- the Ijordcr. At the next operation the 
draw-boy docs nothing, while the weaveu' passes the sliuttle to put another wept 
thread for the round. At each o[)erati<)n, therefore, time is spent by the weaver 
not only in his own manipulation, but also in wateliing those of the boy. For 
richer designs as many as I t itakt^^has. ire sometimes employed. It is easy thcr 
fore to imagine how a piece of five yards long aiid 12 inches wide can takce- 
much as six months for a weaver an«l his boy to weave', beginning at the adj^ as 
ment of the loom, and ending in the completion of the first piece, and sometiist*- 
20 pieces are turned out before a re-a Ij ustment of the loom is allowed. ,ics 

These looms arc highly suited for weaving the fabrics for which they 
meant, and the fact that there are as many varieties of looms as there ar 
patterns of weaving shows that silk weaving is a living industry, - 



THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 

(Reproduckd from tub American Review of Reviews.) 


HIS INAUGURATION, CABINET AND PROBLEMS. 

It is twenty years since a Democratic President was inaugurated in Washing- 
ton, President Wilson's induction into office, the beginning of an Administra- 
tion supported by a party majority in both branches of Congress, and the 
appointment of his Cabinet, all ma le last week most eventful politically and in 
popular interest. We cndeaA or in this pla<^*e to descril)e the history of Inauguration 
Week and to report the imj>rossion made upon the country by the new Adminis- 
tration ; and in an editorial elsewhere in this issue we consider the problems 
that lie before it. 

L— THE CEREMONIES. 


It is estimated that 
alf a million people 
athered in Washington 
o witness the Inaugiira- 
ion on Tuesday, March 
j and fair-weather 
onditions made the 
rad i t i on al on t - o f - d oor s 
"^|renionies free from the 
^comfort and even 
I’ering of four years 
It should not l)e 
)tten, however, that 
real reason for 



changing the date of the 
entrance into ofhee of a Presi- 
dent is not the probalde incle- 
mency of March weather, but 
the? absurdity, under modern 
facilities for communication 
and travel, of leaving such a 
long interval between election 
and accession into office, with 
a “ hold-over " Administra- 
tion and Congress no longer 
possessing the direct mandate 
of the people, as shown 
through the election. 


The eiiori'^ous crowds that lined renns 3 d vania Avenue witnessed a review of 
^c thirty thousand men, the longest line of march, it is believed, since Liincoln 
J865 reviewed the returning Union troops. The militarj^ and naval display’' 
^ impressive, and, as usual, the West Point and Annapolis cadets attracted 
Thusiastic applause. Naturall^^, the civic section was less resplendent ; there 
OTe strong points of interest, however — notably the large Princeton ropresen- 
^on, the groups of Indians, and the two thousand Tammany Hall braves,^^ 
^se presence was inevitable and might seem to some politically ominous if 
Ir defeat by the better element of the Democratic party at Baltimore were 
gotten. The crowds were admirably controlled and good order was preserved 
striking contrast to the disgraceful laxity of the police on the previous day, 
^merited ti{>on ia another place. The review, however, started too late, and it 
well dark, when the new President and the reviewing party were 

ia the reviewing stand. 
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The actual installation into office of President Wilson and Vice-President 
Marshall was conducted with simple and therefore dignified ceremonial. As is 
the custom, the Senate Chamber was the scene of the inauguration of the Vice- 
President, and there the anTiouccments were made of the approach of the House 
of Representatives, the Ambassadors and Ministers of foreign countries, the 
Supreme Court, and tlie President and Vice-President elect. Before the brilliant 
assembly Senator Gallingor a iministeivi 1 the oath to Mr. Marshall, who replio I 
in an unusual manner, God helping me, I will,*’ and later, when the Sixty- 
second Congress had been adjourned sine die^ delivered a somewhat unusual 
address, earnest and original, but unconventional in some of its comparisons, and 
particularly so in that of the Senate to the blin lers which keep a horse from 
deviation from the right path. 

For the inauguration of President Wilson a grand stand holding ten 
thousand persons had been built at the east end of the Capitol, stretching from 
wing to wing of the great building. Thither procee led from the Senate Chamber 
the President, President-elect, the two Houses of Congress, and officials and dis- 
tinguished guests. Before the stand was massed the largest assemblage that 
has ever witnessed such a ceremony. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft \vcvo groeterl 
with ''prolongol cheers, and, amring others enthusiastcally v the 

demonstration for Mr. Bryan was notably warm and heaby. The oath was 
adralnistered by Chief Justice White in these words : “ 1 dosolemuly swear that 
I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United "tales, and will to 
the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” As he finished the new President replied, earnestly, I do. 
Then followed the impressive inaugural address by the newly censtituted Presi- 
dent, the twenty-seventh to take office. President Wilson’s ad^l ressTri t'ilT w/j{ 
as follows : — ' * 

II— THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

There has been a change of government. It began two years ago, when l 
H ouse of Representatives became Democratic by a decisive majority. It Jjias nej 
been completed. The Senate al>out to assemIJo will also bo Democratic. TK 
offices of President and Vice-President have been pub into the hau ls of Denjw 
crats. What does the change mean ? That is the question that is uppermc*^ 
in our minds to-day. That is the question I am going to try to answer, in order 
if I may, to interpret the occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success of a party. The success of a 
party means little except when the Nation is using that party for a large and 
definite purpose. No one can mistake the purpose for which the Nation now 
seeks to use the Democratic party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change ir 
its own plans and points of view. Some old things with which we ha 
grown familiar and which had begun to creep into the very haHt c 
our thought and of our lives have altered their aspect as we have ' 
looked upon them with fresh, awakened eyes ; have dropped their disguise. 
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and shown themselves alien and sinister. Some now things, as we look 
frankly upon them, willing to comprehend their real character, have come to 
assume the aspect of things long believed in and familiar, stuff of our own con^ 
victions. We have been refreshed by a new insight into our own life. 

We see that in many things that life is very great. It is incomparably great in 
its material aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its energy, 
in the industries which have been conceived and built up by the genius of indivi- 
dual men and the limitless enterprise of groups of men. It is great also, very 
great, in its moral force. Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women 
exhibited in more striking forms the beauty and the energy of sympathy and 
helpfulness find counsel in their efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, and 
set the weak in the way of strength and hope. We have built up, moreover, a 
great system of government, which has stocKl through a long age as in many 
respects a model for those who seek to set lilierty upon foundations that will 
endure agaitmt fortuitous change, against storm and iAccideiit. Our life contains 
every great thing and contains it in rich abundance. 


But the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold has been corroded. 
With riches has come inexcusable waste. We have squandered a great pajrt of 
what we might have used, and have not stopped to conserve the exceeding 
bounty of nature, without which our genius for enterprise would have been Avorth- 
less and impotent, scorning to be careful, shamefully prodigal as well as admir- 
ably efficient. We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have 
not hitherto stopjied thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed f)ut, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical and 
spiritual cost to the men and women and children upon whom the dead weight 
xnd burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through The groans and 
^ony of it all had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone of 
iv life, coming up out of the mines and factories and out of every homo where 
Q struggle had its intimate and familiar seat. With the great government went 
my deep secret tilings which we too long delayed to look into and scrutinize 
candid, fearless eyes. The government we loved has too often been made 
u^o-Vf for private and selfish purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the 

/ At last a vision has l>een vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. We see the 
fiad with the good, the debased and decadent with the sound and vital. With 
this vision we approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to 
restore, to correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify and humanize 


Overy process of our common life without weakening or sentimentalizing it. 

J ere has been something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our haste to succeed 
d be great. Our thought has been, “ Let every man look out for himself, let 
generation look out for itself,” while wo reared giant machinery which 
Mie it iai possible that any but those who stood at the levers of control should 
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have a chance to look out for themselves. AVe had not forg:otten our morals. 
AVe remembered wi^l] enough that \\ c h,‘id set up policy which was meant to 
serve the humblest as well us the most j)o\\erfub with an e^^e single to the 
standards of justice and fair play, and jcmembered it with pride. 13 ut we were 
^'ery heedless and in a hurry to I >e great. 

AVe have conic now to tin* sober second thought. '^JMie scales of heedlessncss 
have fallen from our eyes. AA^e lia\e made up our minds to s<iuare every process 
of our National life again witli the standards ^vt‘ so proudl ) set up at the l>egin- 
ing and have abvays cariical in our hearts. <)Lir work is a woi k of restoration. 

AVe have itt'Uiized with some degree of ]>articularitv the things that ought 
to lie altered, and here are soine ol‘ the cliief items : A tariff whicdi cuts us off from 
our proper part in the commerce of the worlvl, \ iolates the just principle of taxa- 
tion, and makes the government a facile instrument in the hands of private 
interests ; a banlving and currem‘\ S3 stem based uj)on the necessity of the 
government to sell its bonds fift3' 3a*ars ago, and pei'fect]3' ada}>ted to coiaren 
trating cash and restricting c redits : an indnstricil S3 ste in w hich, take it on 
its sides, tinancial as well as administrative', holds e*apital in leading-strings 
resttticts libertic's and limits the o[>[)ort un i ties of labor, and exiiloits without 
renewing or conserving die natural resource's ed* the' c<)niitr\ : a IkkIv of agricul- 
tural act i vi ties 1 1C \ er v et giv en tlie e Jiicicncv of gi'cat business undertakings 01 
served as it shoulel be' through the' iusl ruimu tc 1 i t 3 of scieuce taki'ii directl3" Ic 
the farm oi' atiordcd the facilities of credit 1 n st suitcfi to its pr;u*tical needs : 
watercourses undevcl r>pcd, waste ]^ilae*cs unreclaimed, forests untended, fast 
disappearing w ithout ^ prospe.'ct of re ne'w ai, unregarded waisti' heaps a1 

every mine. AVe hava* stu iud, as ])crhaps no other nation has, the mo.- 1 e ffecti vc 
means of production : but vve have' lot studie'd cost e>r I'conomv as vv c should, 
citrhci' as organizers nf inrinstrv,* as state'smeii, or as individuals. 

Nor have we studied and { >t r f cm* teel the means bv which govern men it ma3' be 
put at the service of humanity in safe*gnrding the' health of the Nation^ the^ 
liealtli of its men and its w mnnai and its childre i., as their rights in the s|,ruggle 
for existence'. ddiis is no sen timent al <lut 3 . d'he* lirm basis of go \ en niiie*nl/ ie 
justice, not pity. These are* matters e>f justice. ddiere* can b( ‘ no e*. | uali ty e. 
oppoi'tun ity, the* first cssentia.i of justi<*e* in the* 1 ><k 13^ |)clitie*, if ine'ii and woniei 
anel chilelron be not shie lded in their lix es, their \ e'ry vitalit 3 , from the* conse- 
fjiiences of great industrial and social j^iroccssc.s vvliie h the3’ e:aniiot alter, e^ontrol 
or singly^ eu>pc w ith. Socie tv’ must see* to it that it does not itself crush 01 
weaken or damage' its own ceenstitmait parts. d'he* first diit3' of law is to keej 
soainel the society it :sei*\ es. ^>anitar3^ lavv.s, pure food laws, and laws determin- 
ing conditiejns of labor which individuals arc powerless to <letermine for thein^ 
selves are intimate parts of the very business of justice and legal efficiency’'. 

Those are some of the tilings we ought to do, .and npt leave the otbei'JS 
undone, the old fashioned, iicvcr-to-bc-neglecte<3^ fundameutaV safeptiarding o 
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property and of individual right. This is ilio high enterprise of the new clay : 
to lift everything that eoncerns <mr lift' ;is .a n.t.tion to the light that shines from 
the heart-fire of every man’s ef)ns(*i an*! \ i>aon r>r the l i^lit. It is ineoneeiv- 
ahle that \ve s]\ouUl do tliis :is j>artist!is : it is ineoueoi v;d >]e we siioiild do it in 
i^noranee of the faets as ti»ey aae or in lilind haste. AVe shall restore, not 
destr<»\^ : we sfiall d<*al with tun* teoiHani** sA'stevn as it is and as it may ht* 
in odihed, not as it ini<j:l>t he if wf^ )ia.d a r-lean sheet <)[ paper to woite upon ; and 
step !>y so'p wa- shall make it w ha.( it .shoukl Iny in tlu' sj>i rit of t luise who 
cjiu'Sti*>n tht‘ir own wisihini arid sec^k <*tnii stO aael k n r> w ] i^e, iH>t shallow self 

satasfai * f ion or the e\a*i tei^ien t t>f e \ < • 1 1 rsi< >n s wliithc'r tlioy eaunot, tell. Justice^ 

and f>n]y justice' shall always ho our ue>tt'>. 

And vet it w ill la^ nr> ef>n] pia>cess of nu're scitmeta d’he Nation has heen 
deeply stiri'od, stirred hy a snltinii ])assl..n, stirre d h^^ the knowledg;c of wronj^, of 
ideals lost, r>f 0^0 vern tiien t t(_>o r)rt<‘n d*‘l >a i e -he*! and made an instrunderit of evil, 
'^riie ft‘elina-s with whieh wa* fad-c this nt‘\\ aL»:e <>r ri^hl and c:>pportun i ♦ v swa^ep 
across our heart-st r i 1 1 12 s steie' a i »• out **i* thul's own pi'esence, whore justiee 

and mert'.y ai’e reeoneik l au<l th ' jud_L‘ ‘ aul tlitd hrotluu' are rne. We know our 
task t() he no inerc‘ task of politic s hut a task wliicdi shall search us thronLrh 

and throui2^h, NN hethi r wa2 1 >e a hU; to un h i 'sta.nd our* time and the need of 

our pt'(>j^>h\ w'hether we he iu-Ka' 1 th^ar spokesmt'n aiel i ut erpri'tcu's, whether 
we have the pure' heai't to coinprt'houd .oid tlio rectified will t<'> choose our 
high course of action. 

Tills is not a day of tidumph : it is a day of dedication. TTore muster, not the 
Kos r>f part y, hut the foi'ces ol* humanity. ^feu’-s hoai'ts wait iitiou us : men’s 
hauiX in the' halanee ; im ies hopes call up*)ii us to sa \’ w hat "a‘ will do. 
Bo shall live u|> to the ;jrrea.t ti* I'-t W !u> <larc‘S l.iil to try * I summon all 
■nest men, all |>atriotie, all ftirwn r 1 do ok i uiz; m:'n, to m \' side. <lod hel[>in^ ne*, 
yill not fail them, if they will leit counsel and sustain me ! 


WHAT CAN ENG U AND DO WITH HER 
SUFFRAGETTES ? 

^»--d^he conviction in Ijondon last \vot'k of IStrs. f^anl^hurst 011 .a ch.iVi^e of inciting 
cncaiurajjci n;^ lawless acts hrin^ up ajj:aiu the pu/zlinij:; <|ucstion, ^Vhat shall 
'^ono with women who hreak the l:tw in order to helfi. ns they w ron<^ lieadedly 
their political purpose, and then attempt to starve themselves in prison i 
Paiikhurat, after her conviction and her three years sentence, declared tjiat 
Kac would at once start a hunger strike, and it is reported that the British 
rR>vern|aent will undertake forcible feeling, hut will take ad van t- 

|gO the bm juat ^Ut a law, and after a few days of “ starvatio^ 
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will release Mrs. Pankhurst on a doctor^s certificate ; she will then l>e on ticket 
of leave, subject to rearrost at any time. At this distance all this seems a weak 
way of dealing with a serious situation. The assertion of the sulTragettes is that 
they would endvire imprisonment quietly if they were not classed arid treated as 
ordinary criminals, whereas, they assert, they are really political ofTendors. 
Hence the hvinger strikes. In the recent discussion on this matter in the House 
of Commons opinions ditfered greatly. Lord Robert Cecil was of the opinion that 
the GJovernment should not treat these women as ordinary (’rimiuals. He said : 
“ Forcible feeding is disgusting and indefensible. T do not agree that the women 
should be left with plenty of fool and allowed to starve if they liked, nor do I 
agree with the idea of lettiiig them out on Ii(^C!iso and rearreslitie: tluMii T recom- 
mend that the women shouhl be deported for a considerable periol, as iht^y are a 
danger to the State.'’ Sir Arthur Markham t<M)k the op|K)site view, saying : 
“Let them die if they won't take fov>l, or deport them t< ► St. ll»lena or some 
Scottish island,’’ whereupon the Horne Sc'-retary asked what would bo <1oim* in 
case of a hunger strik<‘ on l*oar 1 sliip, Mr, Ktir Hardii* urged that “tie only 
remedy for the hunger strike is to release tin* ])risonors and give them th«* vi»te.’' 
Sir Frederick Banbury said : “ Put for>d in the* cell, but ha\'e no for«;ibh‘ fee liug. 
If they want to commit suicide, K‘t iht'm do S‘>. If om* woman die 1, there would 
1)0 no more deaths Which is better : altov the law to b** m a b* a mo 'kei v, or 

to let one woman sufTer the jrenalty for her folly d'le* Hone* Secretary, 

Mr. McKenna, said that his intention was to ijret p<awa>r to reb*as«* all prisoners 
onl3" on license, so that afte r reesavei ing from a liungt r str ik** they may Im* rear- 
rcated and reimprisone l, < >ne method prr>pose i is that the l>rit ish a\rt lirvrities 
should treat these women as mental defectives. But this, again, bcaviss t 
hunger strike difficult^" uns<)lved, unless a thor< u i gh-goin g eh ang,' f.)r the bett 
were institnterl for the trcatrut*nt of all wh > are m**ntiny lef^.*_'tive or disturb/ 
The riotous scenes at thi* close of Mrs. l^atikhurst 's tT*ial w**rt* a 'lisgra * * t * th 
women concerned and to molern ea vili/,ati<>u, as wa/re als^» tin* remwo 1 threats . 
farther and more serious violence. ^^rs. Pankhurst ’s def'/ti 'c for th * whole juilit- 
ant movement — if it can be <*a11ed a rlefonce — was this : “ 1 1 ‘li b »rat**l v brok<* t'lo 


law, not hysterically, not eiu )ti‘>n{i.ll 3 ", but for a soriv>us [>urpose an 1 bee vuse , 
honestly believe it is the f>rily way. The inovemcnt will go on whetVier I live ^ 
die. These women will go on until wonnm have obtained the cornrfion rights C 


citizenship, as they shall have over the civilized world before this mOVomen^‘/]| 
done. The law of divorce alone is enough to justify a revolution by the w'onic*^^ 
^^^If the burning of buildings l>elouging to innocent people, the destruction of 

naatter, the silly smashing of windows, the campaign of insult and screaming, fl 
j^,]^he ** only way ” to attract attention to mooto 1 questions in Englan it will 

e long before Macaulay’s New Zealander stands on the ruins of London BridigeJ 
make such an assertion is to refute it, to maintain it is to give OTtdaQOe of 


Lindont 


erical demefitia. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OF FRANCE 

We hear so much about the Boy Scouts of America and Bngland that the 
fotmatioa of somewhat similar squads in Fr.iijce has seemingly passed without 
proportionate recognition. d^he French name of the movement that corresponds 
to the organization of Boy Scouts of America i.s La Ligue d'Bducation Nationale. 
Its Presitlent is M. Louis J^iard, the erninent authority on philosophy and ethics 
|and Vice- Hector of the University Paris. "^rhc League is both non-political 
^nd non sectarian. Its membership eomprises the ytmth of the ^'ountry between 
fourteen aiul nineteen years cjf age. 'i he memi>ers take a pledge never to speak 

S of tlieir c*ountry before strangers, and luider any cireiimstarices, when they 
ve occasion to speak of Ihaaich j)ubli(* lift% ‘‘ to discuss discrc^etly what is bad, 
j :> V^e silent abcuit what is mid lliiig, and !•> i xtol wiiat is good in French public 
ife.’’ Thc‘ l<K*a] grou[>s arc net u[> very much as they are in America and 
'land, and the meiubt rs have naturally’ <* >mc to be known as cchiireurs,'' 
jeouts. < hi joining his s pia i, ea h cjlaireur re^eis'es a l>aigc bearing the letters 
B. F.'" Kvery one imim‘diately c^niclu les that these b tters stand for “ Rcpiib- 
li<pie Francaisc b' and thi i is true. Ihumarily iu the miu'l of every cclaireur 
;hev ^yobably do stand for the initial letters ‘_>f the French ilt*pul>lic. But they 
ilso haWe other sign ifuMiK'es. 11 ' means “ retletdii, robuste, rapide ’ — well- 
:onsideJ^l, robust, •piiek : and F “ fm*ans “ frau<-, ti Ice*, her — frank, faithful, 
piritf'^ It i.s not sur^nastug, with these spin's to patriotism, that a general 
“cvival^ not onlx’ <)f krezcdi zilertru'ss but oi ki’eiieh pride ot country, hi is been 
mti<*c;^ible sin<'e this French Boy S^'out m*»vcnH'nt beg-.aii. 


SKETCHES OF MUSLIM CH.XR.XCTER 

I’.v Shaikh I'l ko/a hhin Mi;k\I), M .Sc., r..A.„M .A.S.I., 

J^rotrssor, Jf.A.O. 

To preach the Uiiilv of (hvl .kinl to prouuiloate the moral truths of Islam- 
A,stitv»te>l th.- core of the rroptiel of .-Vrahia'-s mission. The histore of Islam m 
i early <lavs ami ‘the h.st .ry of Musalman. m all a.^es us a stamli.ig pr-xif of the 
leeess of ‘his miHsion. It was the death he.! prayer of theProphet that his 
■live ehmiKl not hec'omc an ohjeet of \\«>rsliip. Aik! it is an iiic onti o\ c 1 1' 
iraclo of the prophet that through the oraee of ( hvl -Mimghty, no Musalmaii 
as ever pn^traUsl himself iK-foro the Prophet s mausoleum. Hunareds o 
ouHatuls of ilovoU'd p'd^'rims visit his tom\> every year, hut nohody i an pcamt ou 
Tingle c-aee of deviation from his prayer, the subject matter of which was one 
\bi« life-long injunctions to h'la comi>anions. i his it)urtaut form i 
y 0„do..l.t«dly I am . man. and th.: only .l.fToren.-. l..t«.en other per«l„. 
jd myaelf i« I «m inupriod by God.” 
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Every Musalman repoatf^ five times a day at least in his prayers : 

“ I testify that there is no <h>d Imt on<' God, and I testify that Mohamniad if 
His creature and Mis Pro[>hjt (literally ‘ the — serd ' or iaessen|i:cr).’’ 

The keynote of an Tslainit; character is thus an iin[)licit and unshakiug belief 
in the unity of Go 1 coupled with an unswtu'vinL!: alle|L^ianc<- to His Prophef)t. Our 
characters are Islamic only so far as we ar<' true to tlie teachings of the Qoran 
and the T’rophet. No Musalman eati (daim to possess a true Muslim cliaraeter, 
unless his words, deeds, and thoiiyh ts are one anrl all in perfec-t act‘ordaiiee with 
the teachinp^s of the Prophet and unless he fully aots upon the Qoran and the 
Ahadis-i- Nabwi. 

The Musalmans an* repeatedly ordained by their Loi'd God to follow in the 
footsteps of their Proplud — his Uinrd i JTafina. (excellent example) should be 
slavishly imitated by us in all times. 

The Qoran is full of injunctions bu* Musalmans to obey God, his Pi’hpliet and 
those whose duty it is ainonecst Musabnaiis to dli'er t (heir co r^dic^ionists to do 
deeds of virtue and to flesist from evil. And they arc orde red l»y the* lord to refe^r 
to God and His I'rophet in thear «juarrels since* it is the* leest thing for Ihes'" 
they believe in God anel the Day of Jiulgniead . At atiother })laee it is 
the Qlorati : 


natte 
he 


“By thy God tliey shall imt be.* true* be*lievers unless they make 3a tlieir 
arbitrator in all the'ir atlairs, and \mless they 3 ie‘ld le) what you de*eide illingly 
and without an3’ misgi vings. ’ 

Hundreds of instanees can be <iuoteel from tlie early bislor} of Islam itlns 
trating the heart}’ and une«|iuil]ed elevotion of his companions tt) the* Proj* 
Everybody knows the august position and the? high esteem in whiedi the Pre>pvhet 
held Umar, the second Caliph, in \ irtuc of his maiiN <[iiali tie/s of head 
heart. Bilal, a [)oor ^Musalman, was eme da}' walking aV>ont just close to wl ^ 
the Prophet was sitting. Umar with his loft}’ conception of the rcs] 
which Musalmans should show’ to the I’rophet. took it ill and said tp Bilal “ w 
is this Negro doing?'’ Upon this the Prophet gently remarked »“ Um 
meseems there is still a lingering remnant of the days of ignorance in your iniiu |j 
Umar was stunneal w ith this reproach and fe ll senseh'ss t»n the ground. It w’ 
only when Bilal liarl yie lded te> his persistent, re*<nu*st and lifted his head with h 
(Bilal’s) shoe that Umar rose repentant frf>m (he ground. He^w many Mus 
mans arc there to-d iv who give* alms to the poor in obeilionce* to the Prophet j 
example and prece[)t ? I say how' many Musalmans are there to-day who speiul 
their Zakat* b) pleafee their G«> 1 , atrl hedp their Futfering brothers? If MusaJ 
mans only spenel their Zakat duly and properly, not a single Aluslim bogg>vjj 
▼ould be seen. At the minimum calculation, Musalmans of India alone muy 


e long 


end twenty lakhs for charitable purposes. Tt was this Zakat which was ^ 




make it im a sort of tax which Gcxl has imposed upon MuMlmana : to spend |^r cent 

helping the poor an4 the needy. 
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backbone of mighty Muslim armies and the nucleus ui' Bait-ul Mai or Muslim 
treasury. When the Proijhet left Mecca and went <.ver to Medina, a large 
number of the Musalmans v>f Mecca accompanied him thither. At the instance 
of the Prophet the Muhajir (immigrant) and the Aus:n‘ (Modinitcfs) stood by 
one another like brothers and lifedong friends. The Muhajiri were houseless 
and the Ansar (Flelpers, Alcdinite Musalmaus) shared their louses with them ; 
many of them were penniless in Medina and the Ansar <listribntcd their wealth 
and other possessions e<pially with them. And ail tlu se sacrifices were made 
willingly and with pleasure for obeying tlie JT’ophet. History eaimot present 
any other parallel to this unique iinifieation. The i)rincip)os of Islamit* fratcr- 
[nity, equality’ and freedom are unprecedented in the annals t>r humanity. But 
it is a X>ity that the Musalmans of now a-days arc drifting liopchssly away from 
f their former grandeur. 

If one studies the (^orau carefully^ and with liis ey<‘s <>pen, one is struck \a ith 
^ic i*epetition and emx)hasis of ex[>rc‘Ssioiis and phrasers which are equivalent to 
CfOd loves the thoughtful, God lovevS those who study and are well grounded in 
[nowledgc/"' etc. Islam is a religion wliicdi cannot from its very’ nature tolerate 
rnorance and thoughtlessness. All Alnsalmans should l>e students of, and well 
^ad in, the Qoran and Hadis, at least. And those %\ho ha\'e attemx)ted t.hc task 
|w ill agree with us in saydiig that it is l>y no iiK*aus an easy thing to enter \nto the 
spirit of the (^)oraii and Hadis. ddiey’ re^piire an intimate acquaintance with the 
[pheiiomena of Nature and a knowledge of logic and X)hi]osophy at the least. 

[ Again every Alusalmao is his own ^^inco there is no |>rii'steraft in Islam. 

It is excellence a first class m issionaiw religion. N (j Musalman, therefore, 

,'ho, striv<.‘S to discharge his duty* as a Alissionai v of Islam, can aflord to )>e 
lorant of his contemporarv knowledge. 

I Islam has fixed a higher reward for ac‘<j\iiring knowblge than even the best 
ument in favour of it — study fi>r the sake of study’ — can offer. Alusalmans 
told that they^ can x^h-ase their Crt/ator l»v educating themselves and then 
icating theiV felloAv brothers. It is said : 

Ac<xuire ITnow ledge, because he w ho acquires it in tlie ^va^' ol the Lord x^ertorms 
4et of xiicty* ; w ln> sfieal^ s of it, x»raises his i'reator : w ho tliscnsses it, iievforms 
act ; who seeks it, avlores God ; w ho disx^enses instruction in it, licstow’s 
^ns, and who iinx>arts it to w'orthy’ rocifiieiits, x^<^'*’L)rms an act ot devotion to 
LhI.'^ 

d^he Prox^het of Islani h<as very’ fervently^ tht* value of knowk^lge. 

“ The acixnisition of know lege is obligatory' upoii all Aliislim men and women, 
kd w e acted upon this now -a-day’s “ female education ^ w ould not haA c been 
tsuch a backward condition. 

^^Again, the Prophet used to say “ the ink of the scholar is holier than the 
H|d of the martyr,^' “ Ho who leaves his Ijoine in the search of knowledge, to 
flr God shows the way to paradise/' 
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Just attend to what the Prophet said about learning the sciences. To listen 
to the instruction of science and learning for one hour is more meritorious than 
attending the funerals of a thousand martyrs, more meritorious than standing 
up in prayer for a thousand nights.’’ “ One hour’s meditation in the work of 
the Creator is better than seventy years of prayers.” And sec how strongly arc 
the Musalmans induced to honour eminence in learning. ‘‘ He who honours the 
learned, honours me.” “ Eminence in science is the highest of honours ” was 
one of the favourite sayings of AH. 

Knowledge enables its possessor to distinguish what is forbidden from what is 
not ; it lights the way to Heaven, it is our friend in the dessert, our society in 

solitude, our companion when bereft of friends With knowledge the servant 

of God rises to the heights of goodness. . .and attains the' perfection of happiness 
in the next world.” The dc'finition of science by the Imam Jaafar’'as-Sadi(] is 
well worth studying : ‘‘ The enlighteannen t of the' heart is its essence ; Truth, 
its principal object ; Inspiration, its guiele ; Reason, its acce])tor ; God, ita 
inspircr, and the^ worels e)f man. its utterer.” j 

Anel now let us teirri over tlie pages of Islamic history to see if Musalmans- 
have ever acted upon tliese exalting t>recepts, empliasising in such stre)ng and 
une(pii ve>cal terms the value e>f knowledge. The gi’cat Imam Ibu-i-Jozi wais left 
an orphan l)y the death of his father when he was three years old. His j)aternal 
aunt was his guardiau — you may judge for yourself from this single instance the 
spirit of that age — and so anxious was she about his education that she used to 
take him to the sc hools of the le;irned doctors of Islam even w hen he was a child 
of 5 years of age. As a result of her solicitude fordiis training Ibu-i-»lozi could 
pi'cach on the pulpit at the early age of ten and became one of the greatest meu 
of his age.* , I 

Still more astonishing and illustratively useful is the life-story of Jmarn 
Kabiyat- ur- Ilae,t the teacher of Imam Malik and Khaw ja Hasan Basri. Wc 
mention it here m)t only to illustrate the Muslim love of learn ing^iii the days o 
Islamic expansion, l)ut also to illustrate especially that even Muslhn h»dies had 
a passionate love for know ledge. 'J’lie Imam’s father w as a soldier in the army 
of the Ommeyade Caliphs, and the Imam was born in his father’s absence Mthei^ 
the latter was awuiy in Khorasan. Ilabiya was educated solicitously by his loiigjv 
mother who s})ent all that she possessed, in giving him a complete educatii^ 
Tlie father was absent on military service for tw^enty-seven years, and during I 
this time, Kabiya’s mother was giving him every facility she could think of, 
completing his education. As a consecjuence, Ivabiya became one of the leadi^B 
learned men of his age and a great Imam. His father returned after 27 ye^M 

* f fd£ Tazkiratul Mufifaz, Vol. IV, pi>. 136-37, written In the eighth oentury 
Xliislim Era. 

t Ibu-i-Khaliajan, Vol, I, page 
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and was very much surprised wbiai his wife told hiii, that she ha.l spent all that 
he had loft with her. lie insisterl upon an iinn.e.liato explan.i tioii, hut this wise 
lady purposely- postponed tliis disonssion fo>- some time until he should know all* 
about his son. In the imxa.ntinn' llahi \-at- n r- 1 l.ae w.is im[>art inu instrnetion to a 
laroe number of puj>ils in the neiohhoui ino umsipie. When the fathei- went to sav 
his prayer in the mo.si|ne, he was vei \- mueh sni [>rised to se<' a younoiuau of the 
aLi<' f>f hi.s s<)n sittino in the eentie of ;i laryc audience. llis <*up (>r joy uaK 
to tlu' wlo'H he w is foM t h if t.h<‘ Slmil^h nv.vs h1s son (’oiniip' 

home Im' i i.-iri'cit e 1 t.lu' wliolo sf.oi’X’ of his 1 1 1 e< 'f,i n .j; wifli his S(»ii in tuo inos<pie 
rind w.is perfei-tlx* sa1,ishel wtnni liis wif(‘ tol 1 him tleit tin' tliirty thoiiRund uoM 
])U?cos liiul i'.ll 1 >0(^11 spent in < I ue.it i ny: liis son * 


Tt is .1 stdL^<j;er i n,<_C fnet that the tsarly Mnsalmans never daiinltsl hv 

difHcnlties. Poverty, (list oniet ^ S(*,iroity of }h).»)vs md t/io tl.tnm'rs of t)*.i\('i eould 
never dam]) thcnr passionate love of It'arninv;. Im.un 1 h dv lia ri t In ' <jrt';itest 
Tniam of IFadis who learnt hy h<Mrt (> hundred Ihons.ind Ah.idis and wrote hi.^ 
])ook aftei* IG yeai'S of inc(\ssarit lahour — luid to liv<* on the In ihs of the* Jim, ah' 
for tlu’Ci' days in one of his jonrneys as ;i stud<'nt. Anolln'r sto h'nt of lladis, 
^^daj jaj nae:dadi, tc'olv w ith him a hundrt'd loavavs w lu'ii In* It t’t his house in tin' 
pursuit of k now'ledLC(‘. kk\e('j)t a ft'W' hooks and these hundred lo.ivc's, In' did not 
|)osscss anvtbin< 2 ; elst' in the world. \\'^ith tlu'se hnndrtd tiives In' s])i‘nt sonu' 
ime w ith his toaehc'r, Shahaha, an<l when t<hes(' wert' rdl I'.itt'iy In* lia<l ]>(*) foree to 
doav(' i)i(' inspiring comj)any of Ins t('ach('i'. ^ on w ill ask w ith w'onder How 

did he eontrive to (at hivS di*\' morsels of hr 'ad w ithout an\* sonj> ! W^ell, In' had 

I h'vised an exc('I h n t sclnm n* and ust^.d to o;»t his food v\ ith tin* In'lp of the* 
inexhaiistil )h‘ w at('rs of the' ddy:i*is ! 

Not only w er(' t he early Musnlmans ea.ui'r to h'arn Isliimie lore nut their lov(' 
learning' in otln'i* hrancdies of know hslece als<> h'd t In'iu to w .md(*r n,1l ov(')’ tin' 

Pvno\vin» w'orld and was (*«jnallv inti'ns*'. I Im i- Itn.n \'n, the famous physiid.i.n <►! 

Ainllnsia, trav('lled on foot from Spain to k^:ji'V]>t, and from ltevi>t to Syi ia lor 

<xamininj^ till jLhose In'ihs and x’l'^et.ahh'S w hi<*li were not pro< ni*ahie in thf* \V('sl. 

iiuilar]\» trm famous hotanist Xio.-ud - t)in-Thu i- 1 >ai tn i* travelled all ovi'i* (^rei'ee, 
►aio^ and Asia Alinor for studvun^ tin' pr^ ►p(‘i*ti('s ol the herhs which ;ir<* to hn 
w ith in t}i('s<' countries. Ahul Mau/air d iseo V('i*('d several speeiibs of jilants 
her)>s whic-h were not known to his y)i’ed('(‘essors. Ff(' used to watch tin* 
kvth and dilVei'ent sta^^es of de V'v'lojmieut- ot thos«' plants. aTnl had a ji.iintet 
Ivided with inks of every colour .always aca/mup-inyinL' him. Tn this ^vay ( xa< t 
^simile pictnia's of tlie plants at various srages iii t in ir life, wen* ]>i ('sc'i \ ed . 
is a great ])ity that several of t-h(;'s(' exct'llt'i'.l ho<»ks wiitti n 1>3 r.iilv 

ha^ e ])een lost and wo know of them ^>nly heeanse th('^ .vk mt ntiorn <1 

existing works of those days. 
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*1 von ;i 


was a woman who Inul jnst come in from ^olf and anotiu r w dn 
motor-car from the West of Kurland. 

These external changes are only the outwar.l and ^ smns of a spiritual 

renascence. Of that reiiase.enee the sutlVaiit^ erusavlo is tin* formal (anbodiment 
|fThe demand of the women for tlie vote is fnndamen t al I \ <ldferent from the 
demand of the man for the e\t<.‘nsion of tiu‘ fiaiMdiiso to himsidf. Ilis piott'st is 
against a discrimination )>etwo<'n (host- v\ lio o\V n mncli and those who owai little. 
His manhood is not insnltc*(l )»v that discrimination : In is ( u d injured as an 

md 1 V i d m vl oi* as a. i n cm 1 > (' i' o 1 a » * 1 ass . I > n t 1 h < * w < > j 1 1 a n s < ■ 1 a. i n i s | )i’ i n f rt )i 1 1 
deeper sour(*.es. It is not political, hut elena'iital. She (daims the vote, not as 
an instrument, hut as a fla^ — th<^‘ of her frec'dom tr<en tin: sex suhjoetaoM i>f 

the past. The vote to her is \\ hat tiie rianoval of the iMudaecs from the feet is 
bo the ( Jhines<^‘ woman. It i.s not oidy a i'eh‘aso from phvsic'al 4 )r political 
I’cstraints : it is a synihol of s{)i ritual cmamti pa tion . 

A SioNiFii AN i him lo:. 

hor this reason I think t lm wonctn suffrage c-rnsad(‘ vs dl, m tiu‘cves of tdu* his- 
[torian, <>vcrvshad< >v\ all the otlnn* evcMits of tliesc tumultuous tineas. lie will look 
f(.>r his significant personal i ti<es not t< » Parliament, hut to the stretd, and among 
til the figni’CS he will find tliei’i' non<‘ will airt'sf, Iiim more than that of an (d<h*i'ly 
woman, tall aaid sliglit (d' hnild, \\h<.‘ staans in flic er«»\\<l hut not <>f it. She is 
dressed in hlack, and a widow ’s ca]) falls w ith hlacU stjoami rs from her white 

air. Her face is ]>a1e and » w itJi the linos (>f so^ro^\ uiore than of ytatrs, 

* 

die walks swiftlv' and urgeiitlv', as thoimh nn<l<.r t Im << >iu pn Ision of som<' 

Stern Ivrannio thought that niakt.'^ 

All otJu r t. 'non gilts ris siaves. 

Iu‘ is a w oman <)n an eri an I t hat lu’ooks n<) d' la v . Sh« passos t/hrough tin* 

reets w ith a cu rtain aIo<>fn(‘ss tliat oonnnands t lu; r<'sp<Mdlnl siliaiee <‘ven of t^lc^ 
ornful and tjn* i<_>olisli. ddiey snsp<M't t hat .slio is ;i litth* mad. d h< \ fei l that 
iiyone who <loc‘S n<>t eonfoiaii t.<) the ia*gnlatioii cirt'ss aiul Ix-hava* in the rc*gula- 
fion wav must h(‘ a litth' ma<l. ddiev' woutl not he aldi* to preserve ihiar 

If-respeeX if they did not; Ik'Iic'vc* that what, thev' ^1<> n<»t under.st;ind is, fp8<* 

t<j^ insane It is the eomfortahici rc'fugt* ol diilinc'ss. I>ut at I(*ast they fi^> not 
^pect her motives. Houajva'r fantastic*, they f«^<d tliat they are sincere and in 
lie way nohle, tliat they havi' nothing to d<j with ])ersonal aims or idh‘ advert- 
.iment or thc^ mere passion or revolt. And witli all its <lullness thero is one note 
,at the pulilic is swift to catch and suiv; to honour. It is th(' note of personal 
cerity. And there is no more simaa e w oman in the su IT rage caiisc‘ than 

. Oespard. 

M A N Y M< >T J VES . 

fhere are matiy impulses that go to swell the volume of the movement. lo 
it appeals with the cold authority of a political axiom ; to some it comes like 
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j\c hei- tliu idol of Nine sho s a deli^liturl interest. Rut they 

each the root, ddu'y are useful as palliatives, useful as small mitigations 
ast sum of misei y ; hut no remedy. And so* when tlie heather catelies 
the woman's movciiH iit Hamc's up heaven lii^h no one hurries more 
.o the standard of rcxolt than the Pool’ L.aw (duardian of Nine liliiiS, 
she has never assoeiated hei'self w ith the ex t rava<j;ance s of militancy. 

s< ven vaars she his h 'en in the forefiont of the hattlt', heading deputa- 
the 1 T<mis<' to he j*e])ulsc‘d h\ the |H)li(*e, standing on the plinth of 
s ( t^lumn to d(dive]' lu r niessaitt*, standing; s(‘ntr\ at the ^ates of l^alaee 
peaking at stias t eoriiers ; founding: societies, editiie_r: pipers ; not infre- 
in pi'ison, s<»nu‘times in risk of her life as wdu ii the stt^ne of a stupid 
truck her foia head. And for w liat pay ! A lonely home in a hack 

And for w hat eiel ? Simply that she may lighten the sorrow of others. 
‘S ? W ell, p('rli.‘ij)s shc' has : t ime w ill show . A little mad ? l>ut all tiie 
delivtas »’s h?i\e Ihs'Ii t-hat, until t.he\' have- <lieM] ami Ikh'U feuind (^ut. 

notldr'g men so litth' uudcu'stand is a life of complete self-sacrifice anil 
— until it- is < )vei'. 


THE MARVELS OI HYPNOTISM 

Rv IIk.nuv Ih'ax’ioi:, m.K'.a.s.^ i-.u.s.u., i'.u.u.( . 

[>raetie(‘ <>f lly[)<)tism foi’ the i‘ur<- o| diseases h is le i to many nii>s' 
ahle disco\ cries, tlw’ .accounts <)f which, as furnislnc l to the Psychical 
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e- of oui' of liis suh|ec*ts — Aine-lia Kadherg : 


i t he midtlh; of an expo’iment I |mt .a d I'op of w ater on her ai’m, su^ 

: to lu'r that it was a <lrop of hurning sesa ling- wax, and that it would 
e a hlisti-r, whi<*h would, howi var, h(‘ lu/aled after the' third day Tlie 
which appeared next da\', I'xtended as far as the wati'r had rum just r 
td 1 een a corroding acid, and the w<nmd healed on the night of the th 
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In healing experiments duplex or multiple ]>crsonRl ities are often developed. 
r>r, Osgood -Mason in the •TotcniaJ of tJie Americou ^fedicaJ As?iorUttlon^ 
November 30> 1905, thus \vrit<^s : — 


“ Alma Z. was an unusually healthy and in tel li'ctua 1 girl, a strong and 
attractive' character, a, leading s])irit in whatever slu' uiah'rtooh, wliether in 
study, sp(U't, or society. From overwork at schcM>k and o\'ertaxed stre 'ugth 
in a case of sickness at liomc, lier health com |)let.t‘ly broke down, :iiid after 
t wo yt'avs of great sutrering, suddenly a sc'ctmd ] fci'sonal iry a]:»p(‘ared. In a 
peculiar (diild-like and Indiandike di.ilc<*< slie aiUKMmced hcrs(‘ir as Twoey 
and that site had <a>me to hel[) ‘ N umlx'r ()ne ' in her snfr<‘rings. ddu' condition 
of ‘ Number One ^ was at this time most de|>lorabh' : t here was gr(*at pain, 
extreme debility, frci|ucnt attacks of syncop<‘^ insomnia, t'tc., whicli lamdered 
it nearly impossible, for ‘ Numbin’ <)ne ’ t< ► ts.ke nourishment in any form, 
k Twoey, on th(' otiior hand, was vivacious and cheerful, full of puaint. and witfy 
;alk, aid (*ould tak<‘ abundant nourishment, whiidi sh<‘ de<*lared slie do 

j for tlie sake of ‘ Numbei’ Om*.’ Four y<*a,rs lafer, under de]>ressing (urcaun- 
stances, a third Iku’so mil i ty appeared and aainounced it.s(df as the Mlow’ This 


personalitv was mtirely distinct and difVerent from eitJier 

;>f tlu* two otluws. It remainel thi' chief allernating |>ersonality 

for four years, wlun ‘ Tw<K‘y ' again retnrned. All t hf'se ] x rsonal i ti I's, though 
absolutely difrerent and ch iracl 'U’ist ic, wc‘r<‘ delightful, c'ardi in its own way, 
and , Tow c*y ' especially was, and still is, t he di light of thi^ friends w lio are 
permitted to know her, wlienever she makes her appearance, and this is always 
at times of unusual fatigue, mental excitenu'nt or prostration ; then she comes 
and remains days at a time. The original self retains her superiority wdien sin* 
is present, and the others are always |>erfeetly devoted to lu r intfuest and com 
fort. Another patient of Dr. Mason’s, Fe lila X., also develope.l a Si'eondary per- 


sonality perb'Ctly sane, thoroughly pra<*ti<Ml, and perfectly in toiieli and harmony 

with suTrouudings— which came to the surface, 8(» to speak, and assumed control 
of the physical organization for long pi'ri<»ds of time together. Ikiring the stay 
of the second personality the primary or original self was entirely ]>lotted out, 
and the time so oeenpied was a blank. In neither of tlic cases described had 
the primary self any knowledge of tht' secondary personalities, except from the 
report of others or letters from the second self, left where they could ]>e found 
on the return of the primary self to consciousness. The second personality, on 
the other hand, in each case, knew of the primary self, but only as another per- 
son never as forming a part of, or in anyway belonging to their own person- 
AliHes In the case of both Fedila X, and Alma Z. there was always immediate 
^nd marked improvement in the i^hysical condition when the second personality 
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inaclo its appearance, and as it is s ) often the case tiiat. tlu^ secondai\y personality 
is frc^e from the diseases to whicli tlie primary self is snhject, many lives Iiave 
been saved through hypnotit* change of }>ersonal i ty . Tiiis is further illustrated 

by the case of Marceline Tl., a patient of Di’. Jnles Janet, wlio, in January, 1 8S0, 
after a miserabh* stnies of hystci*i(*al tronbb's, was seized with insuperable 
vr>mi tings, which Ixa^am^ so hal tha,t the very sight f)f a spoonful of soup 

|)rr»luccd distressing s]>asms. A)‘tili\-ial m<‘ans of fe(Mling wer(‘ trit^d, with flnni- 
iiishing success, and in .inne, 1 SS7, she* Nvas paralytic ami s^) emaciated that 
her death f)*om exhaustion a p[)( aia^.l imminent. Dr. Ja.net w as then asked to 
hypnotist* lu'r. AInK>st at (nca* he* snceeedtol in inducing a somiiambniic s( att', 
in whieli sic* eould eat lOMdily and digest well. Her weight incrtoised rapidly, 
and there was no longt'V any anxit‘t>' as to a fat, a! result . I>nt tlu* grave 
inconvenience remaiiu'd, that she could onl y cat when hypnotised. A1 Jaai(‘t 
f,ri(‘d to overeoim* the* dihirnlt.y : foi’ a time he siicta'eded , and slie left the* 

hos|)itat for a. i<ov montiis. She* soon, howevtu', lojiirncd in her old stat(‘ of 

stai’vation. M. Jam.'t uow^ chang<‘d his taeti(*s. Instead of trying to enabb* 
her to iovt iu hvv lirst. v)r so-eaMc 1 normal state, he resolve! to try to enaT)le 
her to 1i\a* (‘omfortably in lier setMondary state. Fn tliis h(* gi-adually succeeded 
and sent h(*r out in ( )ctober, 1888, <‘sta}>]islu'd in liej' mov [xu'sonal i ty . Tie 
again hypnotis(*d he]' in Noviunlxcr 12th, 1888, an 1 left hei* in the secondary 
state* till daniiai’y loth, 1881). He t h<*n “ awoke ’’ her, but the vruniting at. once 
returned, a,nd she again a})pried to Jane t for h(*lp. M. Janet a.dds that 
since she liad been re^placed iii the si'eond condition the loss ej flesh Itad ])e(*n 
I’apidly ropairc*d and she wais again eaimforta) de. ' ' 

Now these indieations of the oxistc*ne-c «»f a Larger Sedf, of wlkich onl^’ a part 
is at any time manifested, aie intensely impoi'tant from a spiritual stM.ndpoint, 
for the Larger Self would appcxi)* to represent our CeuitiMl and Abiding Loing, 
wliieh, during the* slumber of the Normal Self is left ec >m } )arati vel y fre*e, and 
performs functie)ns of great ini))ortance in restoring and re*j ii venating tlie bodily 
organism by drafts upon the ene'rgy of the* spiritual world, and by entering 
inte^ elose conne(*lion with that spiritual world apart from the* bodily organism 
demonstrates that mind exists apart from matter, aicl rules niattor. 
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(Continued from page S70i) 

TV. 

The vill;i<j;e Yavamah^^aka stood to the nortl\ of the capita!. It was once 
inhabited T)y many well-to-do people. They are all reduced to the position of 
poor peasints to-day. He who is most resj)CH3tal >le amon^ the villagers now, 
belongs to a ramil3^ whi(*h in the olden days was looked upon as the richest 
and the most resjua^tabh' in the village. lUit he is so reduced in circumstance 
to-da\^, that he has to till the ground with his own liands to earn his frugal 
living. < )ne fine morning, two wa^^ fari'rs walking from two opposite directions^ 
came arid met each otlier under the shade of a wa^'-side tree on the outskirts 
of th(' villag(^ One of them w;is a man and by his dress and ways looker! like a 
journey-man tailor. ddie other a woman, a peasant-girl, going somewhere with 
a vessel of barlr'3^- water on her heal. (toming undei’ the shade of the tree, 
they looked at each other and saw that they were strangers to each other. 
Vet they felt stra-ngedy drawn towards each otlnu'. Idie wennan was just 
emergiiig from girlhood to youth and was blooming ail over with beauty of 
face and fr>rm and gracefulness of deportment The youthful tailor, on the 
other hand, was also e pially endowed with all the strength and beauty of 
pure manhood, and looked like' cupid redivivuis. The two fell into love wdth 
each otln^r at first sight. The 3a>iingcnan thouglit — a girl like this endowed 
with so much beauty and grace can nevu'r come of an3^ low stock. If she is not 
alrefid3' married, it will not be a bad thing to take her as a wife. The girl 

thought if faf.e has rc'duced me to this position to day, I have no doiil)t that 

this jouriu*3^- man tailor also comes lik(* mo of a high fainil3^. If I could be mar- 
ried to a 3^<>ungman like this, then even in 1113" present rtMluced condition I might 
be happy. The 3^oungman thought thet I am a stranger to this girl, so it is best 
that 1 should talk to hc'r by signs, bVr T shall tlnai know whether she is 
suhiciTUi tly intelligent, or not. So he closed his fist and holding it out before 
the girl watited to know whether her hand was locked in any other person’s 
hand oV not. The girl h(dd out lier open [)alm in reply, indicating tliat her hand 
was free. Satisfied with her intelligence, the youngman went up to her and 

said “ Madam !- May T ask your name '? ” The girl thought — he has tried my 

iutelligenco by his previous <|U(^stion. Tjct me also measure the extent of his 
owii learning. Thus thinking, she repliel “My name is that which never 
existetl in the past and does not exist even to-day. ” The youngman smiled 
and said — I understand, madam. No one became immortal in this world in 
the past and no one is immortal to-day. Vour name therefore is Amara or the 
Immortal One. ” The girl l>lush3d, and with downcast e3^es said — “ So it is, my 
lord. My name is Amara. ” The young tailor asked, ‘‘ For whom are you 
carrying this barley-w ater V’ The girl once more replied in riddle, saying 
** For my Purvadevata or previous-god.” The tailor laughed and said 
understand, madam. You are carrying this barley-water for your father. 


6 
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Parents are called gods, but for a woman her husband is her first god ; therefore 
it is only meet that for the women their parents should be called previous-gods. 
Is’ut it so ? ” Amara replied — “ Yes, my lorJ.’^ The tailor asked — “ What is 
your father’s occupation ? ” “He makes two out of one ” replied the girl. The 
tailor said, “ By ploughing one becomes two : yoiir father is therefore a tiller of 
the soil. ” Ho next asked — “ Where, madam, does yoiir father till his lands 
From whence whoever goes there never comes back. ’’ The yonngman said 
“ I understand ; it is near the burnitig ground. ” After a while the tailor 
asked — “ Madam ! Will you come l)ack to-day ? ” The girl looked at the youth 
and replied — “ Yes, I may come. But if it comes, my coming back will not be 
possible. If it does not come, then I will. ’’ The tailor smiled as before and 
said — “ I see, your father tills his land on the other side of the river. If the 
flood comes, you will not be able to come. If the flood does not come, 
then you will be able to come back. ” The young lady melting almost in 
modesty and as if hiding her face in her own breast, answered in low tones — 
“ Yes, that is so, my lord.” She felt so humbled that she could not gather 
sufficient courage to ask for an account of the tailor’s family or residence. But 
as a matter of courtesy, as well as moved by lier maidenly tenderness, she said, — 
“ My lord 1 May I offer you a little barh'y- water ? ” The tailor said, “ Yes, if 
you please.” 

Amara set down the vessel of barley-water. The tailor thought — l>y the manner 
of her giving me this drink, I shall know her social rank. If she does not first 
offer me water to wash my hands and face and mouth and does not wash the 
vessel in which the drink is offered, then I shall have to leave her at once. 
Amara, however, gave no room for these misgivings. She went to a neighbouring 
tank and washed the drinking cup first and bro\ight a cup full of water for the 
youngman’s ablutions. She next poured out a cup-full of the barley-water to 
him. And after he had finished^ she took the cup and duly clcansel it, and 
place 1 it in its proper place on the top of the vessel. The tailor then said 
“ Madam ! I want to go to your house. Tell me the way,” Amara told him 
where she lived and which way he should go there. The two then y ent cowards 
their respective destinations. 


V. 

This was the beginning of Prince Mahosadha’s wooing. He went to Amara’s 
father s house and stayed there for many days, repairing the clothes of the 
villagers and examining closely the habits and ways of the object of his love. 
Finally he prayed for Amara ’s hand in marriage, of her parents. Amara ha| 
already acceptefl him by receiving his presents. And her parents knowing htrJ 
to be already attached to the young tailor, gave their consent to hia proposal. 
On an auspicious day, Amara and the tailor-youth started for the latter’e 
country. 
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VI. 

One morning, almost at break of <iay, a man and a maiden of nnexceptionablew 
beauty and gracefulness, came and stood at the door of the King’s head gate- 
keeper. The chief gate-keeper, seeing the young tailor, made his obeisance to him 
and stood at attei^tion for his orders. The tailor took no notice of the conduct 
or attitude of the gate-keeper, but simply told him — You wdll please allow this 
lady to stay with your wife, and keep her with the consideration and respect due 
to a (j^ueen, but you are not to interfere witii her wishes or her movements nor to 
prevent her visiting whomsoever she likes. You will not oppose her in anything 
even if you think it to be bad or corrupt. h>tdy she is not to go out of your 
house by herself.” So saying, he left Amara, and went his way. 

y A few days after, Prince Mrthdsadha riding one ev^ening out through the 
^own with his retinue, saw this ex(piisitely beautiful girl in the house of the gate- 
b.'^eper. The gatt^-keeper was itbsent then. And he ask<*d his servants to try 
^nd fetch this girl l)y fraud or l>y force or liy securing hen* consent by making 
>stly presents to lier. Communicate my commands to the gate-kc^eper and he 
,^ill give you free access to this girl.” 

The servants did as they wc're l)id. They tried to tempt Amara by various 
moans, but Amara, though suffering all sorts of insults at their hands, did not 
sul>mit to their evil pioposals. At last they otTered thousands and thousands of 

[gold coins At this Amara told them with witliering scorn ** I am the 

botrothed of a common tailor, bnt a si ngle cop|)er coin earncMl by the honest labour 
of iny liusbaiid is ecpial to a thousand gold cr>ins to me. I will never agree to the 
^sinful overtures of your princi'.” the prineci’s retainers, following his 

nstructions, literally dragge* 1 her to the |»alace ev^cn to the chamber of the prince 
himself Ifinding herself in the royal chaml>ei\ Amara c*.overed her face with her 
garments, saying “ I shall never look upon the face of so vicious a prince.” At 
a sign f i om t he T ince, liis sei v< tiied t^.) f o t c* 1 1 ^ 1 y r e 1 ()ve tlie c o v e 1 1 li f r o m 
her face. The cloth was torn to pie*cc‘s. Amara still would not open her eyes 
l>ut put*her ^ hands ovc'r her face and commenced to cry. A little while after, 

j^she was left alone with the pritice. who addressing her said “ Amara, iny love I 

Won’t you forgive me ? ” Amara startled by the old familiar voice, ot>ened 
ler eyes and saw tlie prince seated on the royal seat, l>ut in the old anrj familiar 
arb of the journey-man tailor. Everything became clc^ar to her now. The 
rince Mahosadha took her up by the hand and sat liar by his side. Amara 
ooked about her and first smiled and then commenced to cry. The prince 
mystified by this strange behaviour, asked her the reason of* it. Amara 

replied, ** My lord I Your wealth and power, honour and renown — all these 

could not have been attained without * any merit or with small merits. These 
are evidences of the virtues that you had acquired in your previous births ; and 
I smiled at the thought of my exceeding good fortune in becoming the consort 
of so noble: ^ man. But when I remembered that all these wealth 
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find power have l>een placed in ^-'orn* hands as a trust and if you do not loyal 1 
use this trust for its own proper purpose, you shall be condemned to perdition 
the thought so pained me, that 1 commenced to cry.’’ Hearing this Princ 
Mfihosadha knew Arnara to be the purest of women and congratulated liimse! 
upon his selection. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

(Aruii, 19115.) 



<‘outciits: 1. Kpisodes of the Month (llarjier). U. What is Wron^ 

(Hev. Jjord llarrx ). , 1 . Our J^eril from Above (f 'laiide O rallamiie- White and 

H* liixrper^. 4. 4 he i laith jibout ^^’^a^ (Tht‘ lilitrl JJercy). b. Oeeay of Ibitriotism 
in England (Ignotns). G. Citizenship) and l >ut>^ (l^^'ield- Mai slial the Earl 
Roberts, V.C., K.O). 7. Daylight in tlie Marconi Mystery. 8. Boy Babour and 

Education (Waldorf Astor, M.P.). 


TIIK DIX AV OF PATRIoriSM IN FN<;bAKI). 

In tlu‘ Witnntdl /iVv’nv/' f»l April im3 “ Igiiotiis '' .sa\'s, in liis article “■ 'Tlir 

l)ccay r>i FatrinliHin in Isn^L^land that a di'cadi oi* so agn, it was siipjioscd that the J>iiti«h 
character wais, aho\a‘ all ol Inn’s, patri(*ticj and that l^rilish institutions rested iijxai a lotik, 
^Jcjw all lias eliangisl. IS' o one c-an ]>retend toda\' that Brit ian s] lii i tiiall>’ leads Fiiroyie. 
Cations ha\ e tiie thn ei ninent w tiieh i 1 k‘\ <l<.‘ser\ e : and no great stati.- was ever o\'cr- 

lii’ow’n in w iii' that <lid nt)t rieldx' merit defeat. riie ontAvard an<l \ isibli* dei^ay of Hritisli 

)oW’m‘ w^ould l>e iinpossihp* w ittniut an imvard deteiioration in tln^ british <‘haraeter- Xn a 
aige ]>art of 1 he nation ]iatriotisin siains e.vtniet. An<l tlie modern system of eduf^a- 

ion is one of t lu‘ dir<*et causes of its extinetion h^ <hn oting excessiv e attention to the 

^telleci and t.oo little t <_> t he formation of <di«ara<.d a’Iv 

tb ei’N'wdiei’c in tXirota.' militarv' ser\d< e is c*ou rageously accepted as adut\' hy the 
oung men. In Englan<l liow ex er t lu' eidture<l > out ii idign.aiit ly rejects that task and 
apoiii's of tln‘ hvHT<avs and \'ulgar‘it\' ot war as e xcuse. If tin* nut shiiks an<l hoasts of 

hirking little surprise t*an he fell that the he»e)ligan also sliirks and ]>rt‘fea's tr> Intiig round 

ic’ stixad t^orners ratlien- tlian tei mai-eli ainl <lrill. 

Mot only w ill t in* ^Ministers not taU<‘ aii\ .stops to aim 1 lie‘ natiem ; t iie\\’ also ]>lacc t've’ry 
)i ici e: va t)l e oiistaeh* in the' wav’ tlnisi' \\ 1 h>, lilei- L< nd K<>l>f rts aiul Lord Fe'“i'e\', would tell 
the trut h and call upon it feu- st I'ea i uoi js t lldrts. I>«“hin<l tlic iinpatriotie^ sophists of tin/ 
hinet and Xlinistry ^tre’ the iii i]>ali iotie* sophists ot the bitieial I'ress. 

With a de'gemc'rat e \a )uth, a disloyal < io\ ei iiment and a I rcaiihm ous I'ress the' outlook 
V Britain is nth preciselx brightly w it li ]io|>e. 

ddie first sign of t he 4>ritish awakening w ill be given when the nation .sweepis aw'a>' a 
oveTTiiuent vvliich fitjui l*rime Ministt'r to its salaried v«)te'r’n in the 1 louse of Comincjns is 
inte'd wdlh de'g<*nerac>', guiltx' <»f the’ he tiayal ot the deu'pest national inteuests^ and more 
ngerous to tlie future* of the- nation than any outside cnenux . 

Fxoepit tJic Britisli nation he horn again, it will not long retain its Ivingeleiin upon 

rth. A pe;ople of skulker.s, fa t nrtr nt s ara^l he'lj>les.»< i i lel i fl ereii t isLs, t ean hy faction and 

xploitcd hy ])e>litical ael venturei’s, e*an ne’X eu’ hold the- lie*gemony of a worldw ide Empii’C. 


BOV LAliOUR AlSri> EDUCATION. 

Mr. Waldorf Astor in his article Boy Laheiur and Eelucation'’ in the April number of 

t e fVfitio/ia.1 Revieio says that the evils of boy labour can be traced to the divorce of 
orking life and education. In the last days of apjjjrenticeshipj, work and education 
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Went hand in iiand. "I^he great expansion of English trade during the eighteenth century 
and the new conditions with the growth aX machinery’ and of tlie factory system wer# 
fatal ttj apjjrentieeship. Hoy lal»our and educatitni now became completely separated. 

It is true that universal education was started in the nineteenth century, but education 
was made a departinent of its own was not brought int(» any systematic relation with a 

boy's working life. education gi\i‘n in tin* elementaiy schools is not a satisfactory 

prei>aration fora^lult working lite, 'tlu' twils nt boy labour are indeed ])atent ; they 
have been i iiA-est igated and evposiMl timing the last lew yeai's, not. only by exper 
tlealing with the subject troin spt eial points of vantage but by a great variety of official 
reports on every aspect tjf tlu‘ <jiiestion. 

'^riie tloverninent ba\'e proniise-d an lOducsttion Rill. is it to be merely a party sop ; 
or is it t(j V>e a genuine etlf>rt to make tlie eoiiiiiig generation more fitted to ]day its part in a 
democratic state and to fac*e the increasing eomi>et it ion of an industrial wmrld ? Al. 
authoi’ities are agrc'cd t hat the* rc*mc‘d\ is to Ik- fomid in turtlier and liettei juvenile training, 
moral, mental and physical Hoy labom and caliication must go band in hand — that 
l>oy lahour shouhl Ik- regarde<l not as an eiul iii itself, but only as a prc‘paration for tlie 
life work of the man. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 

(Aprii. 1913.; I 

Principal contends : — 1. M<»w c*an hhiglaiid Ik* jireparod for Defence .against F 
possible Attack (ITis haninence ttardina.1 Hourne, .\rc]d)ihsop of Westminster), v 
ti. Tlic lM*oinised Hand (D. TT. AllK'rl»\' .Tone's, M.P.). 3. hhance and her I) 

Algerian Problem ( lMiillip[>e MilK'lb 1. 'riu* Ent.nrc* of Avdators (Harold 

W\'att). b, Arctic Itxploration in Sh:ik« ‘S]>c:irc*’s Kim (Sidney liCKd. G. ^Vhatfj|^ 
Shakc^speare saw in Nature* (Sir h^lwurd Snllixan, Han ). 7. "fbe Social Data oi | 

Kadicalism (W. H. iMallock). S. Alorc light on (h'omwcll at Draghclla (J. 
Williams). 9. Tin* two 'Thonms (^'iilylcs (Mrs. .lohii Hall). 10. Fc'deral Home 
Rule and the ( J ovci 1 1 n cm 1 1 of Irdarel Hill (The* li ight Hon. Ford Charnwood). 

IK ddic Pre 'Sent Itssition of f fb ri st i an i ( \' (l^klwin Hevan). llJ.CJcneral \Volfc and 
Oravxs “ Kligy ’’ (Heckles Wilson'. 1.3. (iita.njali (Krnest Rhys). 1 4. Inter- 
nal Condition of (3 real Hritain in 'finie of War (M/ijor Stewart IN. Murray). 




'PIIH sot 1 AT. DA'P V OK RADlC.VTdSM 

Mr. II. Malloi-k in dis(Missing the iiu'iits of Mr. Must <.*rmKii's w*ork ‘^'Idie Conditional^ 

of lOnghiuil" says that Mr. Mastermaii's geiuMiil thesis is this ^ 

3'he st ruct ma* of English stieit'ty at the beginning <^>f the nineteenth century was ( J 
comparal i vel\' sound and simph*. i^^)r the rich aiul |>oen' alike, it ^vas mainly f<junded on 
agricidt Avro, and the spirit of England wais the spirit of the conn try-side Hut with the 
dawai of the uiueteenth eentnry a eh ingi* began to reveal its If. The bulk of the rural 
population has, by this time. <Ma>waled into tow^ns and has there been transmuted into a 
population of classes ]>raetically newg — a mition of urban artisans, a middle clase urban or, 
Bub-urban ; luulerneath these a nation of broken poor and overall a oodmpolitan^ 
plutoci acy wdiose super-w^ealth piled up in over*inoreasing aggregations, is a weariness t<w> 
themstdvea, distracts otliers wdth envy, audL is threatenin|{ by its mere weight to destroyr' 
the equilibrium of ths entire sooiety. . j 
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Of all those born in the co^intry during the last three uenerat ii*ns, nine families out of 
every ten have fled into tlie cities, dt*serling tlie fields tor c-\ ei ; and Ute tt. those left behind 
h*s been going from V>ad to worse. In flmse da\san\ able bodied Knglishman l>rt‘d on 
the land miglit cherish tlie hope of beeoming a small landow uei lMins('lf or tlie tenant 

of some landlord wdni liad not a ]>tM sonal intei esi in Ids degi ar 1 a t i on . What has heooiiu' of 
the multitude w^ho form to day the great bulk «>f tin* po^ndalion the lafugit's from tin* 
country? Here Mr. Mastermari at once st T*ikcs a inwv not<- FTowiwei deplorable the 

flight from the fieh^s to the towns mat' be he eopiesent-; t hi* fiigitixa's as 1 la i ng 1 u-n e f i t e< 1 \erv 
greatH^ h^*^ the exchange. 'The maiorit \’ are in i-egular l.ahonr summer ;ind ^\dMter !>iit <o*en 
hero like a tr-iie Ra.flicel Mix Mast erman <h‘ti‘chs t he presonee of t \^'o oininous e\ ils. ( )ni‘ a 
mental e\dl : tlie other an er ononde. Thi* life of the nniltitnde despitt* its <‘oinforts isMfrah’ 
artly because it dues not ]iroinise any eseapi* from itself, )>:ntlN be<*aiisr it i.s liNed in an 

mosphere thoi‘oue:ldy di' piess i ng. t\diat(*ver iiia\- be tin* <*ornt<»T't wldeli if enjoys from 

,y to day, it is se])nT'ated fix^Tn oovei ty by not Idng but it*- ow ji dail\' ex(M*tioni». It is 
retore a ‘ ‘ [poverty p<^>t>ul.i t i< m ” in its es.senei*. t\"h<‘n hc»w<*\er w t* turn from tlu* 
lultitnde ’’ to the nt'W' middh* elass w'e ener>nnte!- e>mditirni^ xv li<)]I\' fa\'ourahIe. Indt‘**d 
n this class, moi*c than in any other-, he d(*elar<*s, we di->eo\er promise of a brighter 
utui'c for Ixngland. In reHt>eet of the lini' b\' x\ liieh Mt. Ma*t<*rtMan divides tin- ‘ n ichlle 
lass ” from tin* *■ ‘sn pi'r v\ csl t h x ' In* is not x ery e« n isist «‘f d . S *mcfimes in* I'lnplo-v’s certain 
mount of inf'onu* as the lest for judging; tin* su p<‘r- wara 1 f h y ' aiid at ot her t i rm‘s he thinks 
at tlie income (if the s n p(*i -wea 1 1 h \' dilteT- from t In ise ol others in t lie fact that t he>' 
a^^ceive thcii’ income xvitliont chiing anv thing t<iwards firodneing them. 

The fact how'exnn- that tin* ‘ su pei*- wea 1 th \*" do not ]>rodiic<: 

n 1 1 

^ Jlportarioe in comparison xvith the <‘(If'ets that r’csiilt liiim t li 

^ they t-hemsel\*es are (*onca‘rn«‘d it leads to an e x ] lei n 1 i t n re (in luxuries whicdi are 
j^steful ; whilst the* sf»ectac*l(* of gliftc'r and movement it ( xhihits to tin* I'est of the 
Faction makes all elasses liungrx' for* a lifi* xvideh (*an n(‘\ i.‘i* lx* mad»* g(*rteT*al ami p<n*son.s 
di|iat once was com jn*t enct*, wdth a si*nse of iiiiaginar*\' pT'i va t i( m. Sometiim*K again 
h^super- wealt li hecouK's direcdly aggi'essixi* for tin* salvi* of its own arnus<*menf. 


tln'ii' 'vralth is of minor 
p( exsession of it. So far 


Kinally apaid fr<im indirec’t i-esnlts like t hese, tlie aggr'i'gatf* iiuxiirn* of the “ super 
^altliy” lias l)\’ this linn* become so xast that if se^jo^sl^ dimiidsIn'S tlie income r>f 
Iher classes alike and finds its part i(*idai- cou rif erfiart in that ndscrahh* and ajipalling 
ridy xvhieh Mix ?vl a«t <*rin*-tn describes as tin* '* broken pfxir or the yni s( an rs. 

With Tegar^l t o t hf‘se last !M r. \TasteT'man s priin-ipal pr'op< » - i t ioi is are as ifillow’s : 

I (1) That tVds rcsirlunm of the w'T*etched, thoiigli it- has m x-cr been entirely absent, is 
imething entirely novel in respt*(d of its |irt‘sent ]n*o|) 0!*1 ions ; (*2) that its iner<*aRC is the 
fairect result of the increase of modern euper wealth ; (.■^) siml tlmt in prripor f ion a» 
lupor-wealth Ix^comes masf(*T' and more ooncen t rat cxl .so do(*s mism'V" d(*<*per:i ami liec’onie 
more widely^ extended. 


w fSuch ia Mr. Mastc'rman s cae<*, as the spokesman of contemporary lladicalism. Hut 
|>f the facts whicii he parades as gric^xances eliar*a(*t eiist :(^' fif Finxlern Knglaml, tlie most 
Important and representati x e is the fact that the “■ multitude ' liowa xc'i* great may be its 
prosperity, is only “ goaded to work by fcJir* by fear* of thc^t grim and 

kiplaeable forces of hunger and cold. Hut if this faet is a gr ievanee at all, tlie fault 

not lie with anything peculiar to any^ age or iinx* cajiint ?*y. Xo Jjunian being wr>uld 

4er have delved or spun except for the grim fear ’’ or ratJier for the common apiece of 

Ciowled^e tlubt he would also have no bread for his stomach and no coat for Ids back. 
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Again if Mr. Mastcrnian is right in regarding the ''decline of rural population ua j • ^ 
of the main social dangers by which Knglish soeiet 3 '’ is now threatened, such connec \ 

"as is traeeaVde between tliis deeline and free trade must l>e aeciirately measured anf ' 
studied in all its )>earings >»efore the problem ])res.sing a solution can be so nuiclj i 

intelligibly studied, i/ 

Mr, Mastermairs elabrate indie tnie))t of super-u call li " on t he gr ound tliat srj muc' 
of it comes from shares in eompanit‘s jind {that ever\' )»re<lominant ]>art r^er in a gratd 
lousiness eompany is a drone, is an<jt)ie! e\amj>le of lire wa\' in w hirli the Karlical agitat^rr 
distorts nearly e\'ery situalion h'hoii* asking for a poj>ular verrliet. 

Whiit is esseni ial to the <•< *i is1 luet jon of any sornsl B<»eial polie\ is not knoulerlge of 
social facts takeir si‘ jiarat el \', hui a kno\sledgt‘ of tin* proportion wliidi eri eh bears to the 
rest. 


TMK JXd KKNAT. ( ’( )N I )ri'l < )N OF i^llKAT BHIIAIN 
IN I’lME OF W AIL 

Ma'prr Stuart 1^, Murray in 1 lu* alrtve artieli- in tlu^ A])ril Nunrl»ei' of the ^ 

i K )' if nJid Af'it'r l-Ul, sa>s 1 liat in jurlging what is best for* khigland in timt‘ rrf wai‘, v. 
considerations of pui t'ly peace e< n id i t ior is shouhl lK ]>ut ashle as lu.t r elevant. Wluui th 
is still a doubt as to whether th<‘ dow ntall id tlu* 'rur kisli l'm|>irf* in Kiiroja* u ill lead t- 


r 


general Kuropean war' or not, it sien.s (►p]>ojtina‘ to takc‘ tip the <|ues1ion of tlu‘ int e:. 


situation in Oreat Britain should such a war eouic‘ mron thi* British people. It is nov 
days irresponsibh* po}>ular passion tliat \\ t' hav<? to dr ead. ‘‘The passions wliieli break 
in war must be latent in tin* people." And then no statesman can juevent it. 

The internel situatioiFof arountiy on t l.i‘ (‘\e of a great"’ \eai are roUgliU’ grou] 
under four headings : \ 


(A ) Financial confusion, >>reakdown of the int <‘rnat ional <a e<Ul ss steiu. 

( />*) Normal iioN-cuty un jirevent able war ])o\'ert y (in loss (»t hostile mark ids). 


(^') Preventabh‘ war ])overt v , b'’., loss of neut ral mar kets. 

(/)) The anti- war tendencies of socialist ie lalMun* organisations. 

The inadeijuacN* of tlu* gold t esiu \ e in td'cat Britain to miat a rnonetai\>' erisif 

of late years atlraeted much attention. Much has lu'en sai<l an<l writtiui but no' 
ronieilial has been doni\ Bo mueli for the situation of the capil alist ie classes, 
working elassi‘s will bi* atVi*eced b\' maritime war in a two-f<ild manner ; J^irstlv 
high war pi'ice of all food stall : and 8ela>ndl^• by the diminisluHl emplo^'lnent caused by 
dislocation of conimer ei' dm* to t lie war. 


There is one thing to be done and luie onl^ . ( Jet rid of the fear, get rid of 

j)rohibitivo war insurance rules. And the onl\' way this can lu* done is thi'ough a sch 
of state indemnity. Warned by wireless t elegr‘a])hy, tlu* actual rapt ui es or sinkings 
probably be com})ai’ati vtdy few in nundiei-. It is <uily tbe fi‘ai of loss that is to be 
rid of on the j^art of the owner s and captains and insurers. Consc<jUen tly, the ac 
amount of inileninity paiil by thi* state, though it might sound fairly large from a p| 
standpoint, would not be as r uinous as the partial stoppage of tlie trade would be*] 
war time the nation will be ipiite leatly and willing, and even w ildly anxious, to 
w'hatever may l»e necesary to preserve tlie trade, wtir and food. It will be money 
out to the Irest advantage. r > 

One 'thing must be borne in mind that defeat means, at least, and certainly, 
enormous war indemnity which will hopelessly cripple the nation’s finai>ce_and tr£wl 
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ny war expense that enables a nation to avoid this^ liuge war inderanity will be in reality 
ue ocoiuany. Any apparent war economy that may loa<l in the end to the nation’s 
living to pay a far greater sum as war indemnity will he in reality the wildest 
^travagaiice. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW- 

(Aprit. 1913 ) 

Contents : — 1. Liil>eral ism and the Tjand (Sir W. Hyland L). Atkin a, M.P.). 
Seven years of ] liberal Covernment (Phillip Morrell, M.P.). 3. The 

oyal Commission on the Indian Puhlie Servii'c (Sir ^Vm. M^tMlderburii, Part.). 

The Fairy Tab' in Education (< b Kniillc Macdonald, M.P.). b. Matterlinck 

ic K.evoliitio!jary (J. Hailey). (>. Somt‘ Aspec’ts of the Persian Question (Mr. 
lilips Price). 7. Thc‘ Fdncational P(>licy of tlu‘ (Government of India (Sir 
H. P. Fraser, K.C.S.T,). S. The Making of .\ustralasia (Fdward Jinks). 

Modern Psychology and the (Miristian Faith (Prof. Soallaril, 1).13^). 10. The 

Dtimism of Islam (Fdwin Pjorkman). 1 1 . Piilar Ex|>loration : A lletrospect 
. Pi vingtoM(^-T^earmonth). 12, A ]Manc1iii ITcroine (A. Ccorgette Powden- 
riithV 13. lb)reign A flairs (Di*. F. T. Dillon). 


THE POVAl. COMMISSION ON TJIF INDIAN PUPPIC SERVICE. 

The writer begins by sayiTig tliat Mr. John Stnart Mill in his essay 
JR.ej n-ese7i t^( f f 'vc (^ovrrn men f took a somewhat ]ioj>e1ess view of Pritish rule 
India as “ real good government is not (ompatible wdth the c onditions of the 
oJ’ Since that })ros]>c‘cts liavc' much im])rovc'fl, w(‘ are now harvesting 

fruits of a wise ednectional {>oliey, and educated India at tlie opening of 
new (^.(‘iitiiry is both able and willing to e<)-operate <‘fTocti \ely in the 
;at work of ])rogress and good government. 

British, rule in India is made nj) of two ])arts : The* agenc;'/ employed for 

administration in India ; and (<^>| the machiner\' in Englaiid >>y wliich that 
licy is control I cmI. As at present cejnsti tilled, the* (rf.) agency may be.' described 
. hig'Jily centralised bureaucracy — a privileged edass of foreigners. (c^) The 
trol in England is t'xereised by a Secretary of State for India who is a 
liber of the Pritish Calnnet. To govern a coiuitry under the “ responsibility 
he people of that country and to govern one coiititry under “ responsibility 
he people' of another ’’ arc two very different things. It may seem strange 
, as regards both the^‘ administrative agency and the m^Lchi^ery of control, 
r^stem has been adejpted so manifestly opposed to sound principles of 
rnmont. The epiarrol is not with the individual hut with the system, which 
ravenes the canons ejf good government as accepted by the Pritish people 
is no longer suited to the practical rcepiirements of the Indian 
linistration . 

The system is wrong in principle and mischievous in practice. In resisting 
laims of Indians to high office, the Covenanted Civil Service has been 
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accuHtx^mexl to rely on conBiderations : (1) an “ irreducible miiiinuini of Enropeaii 
aj^oncy politically necessary to niaiiitaiti liritish suprcniicy : and (2) a 
monopfily of llte hi^ln r aj^prant riicntts that has been ^uarai i tec^i 1 to the existing 
service, as the pri/.e in tin* open c'M»»pi t ilion for the Civil Service. AVith rej^ar<l i 
to tln^ first Jioint, it is to be ot>serv4*d that the' aiai;uiiient of “ I’ritish supremacy 
has been disallowed t>y a despatch from tlie Court of Directors. 

]^y the t<‘rnis <»f tin Itnpcrial Act of 1 xSd Indians \sa‘re j>lae(‘<] on a footinj.’ 
of e^jual citizetish i j > with hbir'ijK:ui Uritish subjects and were made (‘b^^ib'e fo 
every in India h*r wld^ h they were (jualifie^l by u)>i!ity an<] inteii‘rit; ^ 

In the* Minority Ib'port (paras 79 and sQ) it is pointed t>iit tliat if a miTiimui 
of Eur<>j>ean agency is re^piired tfi secuia* l>i*itish interests, so itlso there shoul 
T»e a nlinimunr f)ut of I'e^ard for Indian interests. 1 


Undoubtedly the public service will irreatly ^ain in eflii'iency from a 1 ar^K 
infusion of tin- b<‘st Indian < len»ents. I»ut Indian laforimus nni>t not overlot^ 
the ('orresj)ondine: <lrawba<*ks — the consolidation (»f iMircaucrat ie authority ard 
the ^ravc‘ hiss to the po[)idar cause from (a»ngr«ess 1< a lers beinur draw n away, 
absorbed in the otlicial l)ody. d'h(*y slendd reuH inbvu' that in llussia the- tlos]> 
ism w'hich (*rushes the Kussim p*'ople i> exercise 1 b\* ilie Kussians. 

There remain to be considert'd tin* methods by which the News of India 
fi8ec*rtainc(l : — tin* Parliantcnt i!*\' (tanmit t<‘i‘s an<l lh»val ( '< )n)niis>,ions. In the 
case il I *ar] iamc'ii t a r V h i nu i 1 1 ce, (In persons arc all Mcinbi-rs of T^ar] iai u(*nt 

it is thus diia'ctiy i’eprt*scn t ,iti va* of all shadi*> of t>piiiion in the Ibuise and S' 
cannot be packed to sn t th • eoii \ enieiuc f>f tin < h . v< rn men t ddiese valuab’ 
tjual ifi<*at ions are all wantiner in the ea^<- of a Jlo\al Con i n i i s > i on . 

The restoration hy Statnti* of the ])e!*io li'-al I *a ilian m 1 1 1 ar \ ( o: n n i i t t ' es < 
Indian atVairs should he the insist»*nt, deinaiel of all those w lio wish wall 
India and to the llritish Kntt»ir( . 


THU FORTNIGHTUV RFA lEW 

(.\ 1 K n 1 9 1 ‘k) « 

Contents : — 1. Is < )ui‘ t a \ i I i/,at ion Dyino ? ( M i\ Sidn<*\ b >\\ ). The Milit^ 

Conspiracy 11 {Ishwjder). -k The Tiuanien t Kaee an i its L tt st I>ev<]oniiK 

(Mr J. Klbs Ikarker). 1. d'nrkev s .Asiatic Ihobhin (Mr. llerlart \dvi.- 

5. Gcov|j;e Horrovv in Si*otland (Mr. (Mt‘ment Shorter). (k .\lle] de Viii:n\' 

aonu' English iKx^ts^ on Nature (Mr Maurice A t i ( rot h ns oh I). 7. Isahr, 

1 Ca first KcvoluliiUi (.Mr. Fraueis tirihbhd. ,s Ri *liard Strauss aud 
Oportitie Prohle'u (E, A. Bamjchaiis). 9 d^he h^uture of FuturirNin (Ilorace 
Samuel). 10. The Press in Wartime (By a .b>\iriiilist). 11. The EliziV>eth 
Spirit (G. 11 lV>wellV 12 Oxbud an<l the Workinjj: Man (F. C. S. Scliilh 
13, Glimpses of the Mwn "E. V. Hcwartl). 14. At the Fair (Eabindra Na 
Tagore), 15. The Soul of a SutVragette (Walter Lcnnard). 16k The Joy V 


A.* r 1 , 
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TURKEY'S ASIATIC PROBT.KM. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian in t he above article says that : — Por some occult reason, * 

r Europe lias al\v<ays been afraid of tlie Turks. They (the Pnro]>eans) re^^arded 
Mr. Gladstone’s bau-and-bap:Lrap:e ]>oHc\' as little more tlian a fanatic’s dream. 
The spell of Turkey no louLrer acted tlirouorh the Osmanlis sword, but through 
the fears whicli Christiaii countries entertained f<u' one another. 

This artificial Ofpiilibrium might liive continued to tliis day, nav for 
centuries longer, hafl not 'I’lirlcey voluntai'ily surretidered Ikm* nld order. Ask 
anv tvpieal Tiirl;, and he will conri"^s that tin' Ibnolutinn signi>d tlu' death* 
warrant of his Pin pi re. 

The Turks are regar<led as Asiatics : but is tln're any future for them in 
Asia ^ Are tlu'V not df><>nH‘d to disappear likt' I’rojiins or ( \irt hag in ians ^ It is 
certainly clear that with fheii' {)resent mc'fliods and their pi’esent h\aders their 
day ^:>f rule' is done. Afte'r all there* is no re’ase>n why a fre'sh Asiatic Mosloin 
Empire^ should ind rise of Ottoman asln's. I’hr Hdirk’s onl\’ ('xe nse* was mill- 

tarv prowess : but now a da\'s the* solutiem e>f nn>st |>r>] i t jea.1 proble^ms is to be 
found in finance. We* ms y talk feu- eve'r abou t na tional ideals, ye'arnings for Iil)ort3y 
glorious traelitions anel all the^ rbyvne'r 'K st oek in- 1 rade*. b\i<. alas ! all (Ju'se fine 
sentinients becnnic the* pl’^y things of me'n who s])en<l the ir lives in gathering 
gold. Kemornberiug In )U' Cb'rman comfiensatieins were sh u 1 1 leeoeked after 
tlie Agiitis inedde'nt, we may autie'ipate a big Ie)ng game e>f blutr over the 
settlement of Asia. 


The German Emperor has long asj>irt'd to jday some Me'ssianie part ; he was 
subtle and supple enough t<» love* Abd«d Hamiel aiiel then to bless AIkIuI 
IfamiePs betraye'rs ; but his |»restige has bee^n seva rely strairn'el. ^"et< th<^ steady 
^>bstiuate activdty <^»f his sukjere’ts in Syria lias beeri e>rganiseeJ during the last 
\cn years in a va ry bi isir, essl i ke* way. Veov w e may find, almost aii \- fine elay, 
^^at the Gern^ans have^ eelinsed br»th nations (the* English and the Erench) in 
^nmbor, • ac t i v ity and preisjeerit y. 1 ri any e-ase*, S\'ria e*annf>t re'inain for many 
generations a ]:>rovincc of a ijioribnnel Turkey. d’he* n)e>rh‘rn Gre'eks are already 
lisplaying Asiatic aspiral ie>ns. d’heir denianel feir all tin* islane] of the /Egean, 
ihows their hanel nuire clearl 3 ’ than any of tlie man ifeste)s e)r campaigns, 
fhese dangers are well understood at the Portc' wliere rliplomatic craft is by 
means j'ct extinct. 

The simplest solution of all Turkcj^’s impeneling proJele ins in Asia would be 
informal British Protectorate. Traditional sentiment v woukl concur, for 
^ough professional politicians max^ come aial go, the tx’pical Turkish peasant, 
iture's chivalrous, grateful great- hear te<I gentleman, still regards Britain as 
ancient ally. 
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THE BIJOYA. 

A Bengali Afonihly for liaiaahh 1320. 

Principal contents : — 1. Autonomy and Social llcprol >ation (Sj. Panchcorry 
Ranncrjeo). 2. Rankim CUumdra and the P»t'n^ali Stage (Sj. Sachis Chandra 
Chatterjee). 3. Sri Kamkrishna l^aramliansa (Sj. Sris (-handra Matihil). 

4. Tiie Utility of Xitr»>g<‘n in th(‘ Ki-onomy of Nature (Sj. Tarini Charan 
Chowdhiiry). 5. TIk‘ Uriah Way farm' (Sj. Nil>aran Chandra Das Gupta). 

G. Bengali Biterary lle-unio!i at (diittagong (Sj. Ainhiea Charan Del>). 7. The 
d7i)>le of Fortune (Sj. Ohandi Ch.iran Banerjee). 8. Tiu* Literary Doctor 
PaTidit Amhicadatta Vyasa (Sj. llasik Ijal Bay). 9, Topical Notes 
(Sj Bipin (diandra Pal). 10. Tht‘ WiM Cluld of Sriliatta — Sri Goiiranga — 
(Sj. Padma Nath TOiatta(‘herjaeL 11. ddie Bioken Plate (Sj. Maiiaranjan 
Guha-Thakurta). 

THE URIAH WAYFARER. 

The writer of this article' gees on to say tliat lie with a friend liad gone to 
Puri for a (diangi' during (he Ihijah vaeatiojy a!)d wliile going to tlu' Chilka 
side of the* country on a sight-siaiiig he and his friend met with two poor 
Uriah wayfarer.s and with the ilder of tluan “ in vaiious talk the instructive 
hours they passed ” : and such was the (h'ptli of thought of this man that the 
writer was led to contemplate on tlu' dilferencc^ of tin* states of the moral 
atmosphere* of Europe and India. Europe* with he r vaun(e<l (*i vilisation is the 
land of brutish harharitv, and India, the lan<l of the fallen, ivS yet the land of 
beatitude. 

BANKTM CHANDRA AND THE BENGALEE STAGE. 

Rankim Babu like his coiudrvmen of his time had a great attraction for 
the stage from his youth. It is now three quarters of a century past, when 
there was only i>ne stage about (Calcutta an«l it was a European stage. 

Most of the Europi*an i lites of the town art ed on the platform <>t the “ Sans 
Soci ” an<l Dr. Richardson of the Hindu College was one of the number. 

The passion spread from the teacher to his pupils. The students of CwV f 
cuttft soon got a stage of their own : as no suitable Bengali play could be* 
had at the time, they began with playing the l^nglish plays, mostly of I 
Shakespeare : this would not satisfy their want ; they took to the pl^^jin^tf 
of the Bengali translations of the Sanskrit ]>lays. At last a Bengali dram» 
— Ratnahali — was com}x>sed hv Pandit Ram N a rain Tarkaratna, at the re® 
quest of Maharaja Jv)tin«ira Mohan I'agore and Babu Kali Prasanna SinhaA 

Not only the students but the whole Indian p\ihlic of Calcutta had V>ogun tw 
take interest in the matter. The new play was acted with great pomp ai^A 
march at the garden house of the Maharaja. This was the first regular staH^ 
in affair in the country ; since then many other amateur troupes have been 
formed here and there over the oountry culminating in the estabHshixa:^!^ of 

I 
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[ the professional parties and stages Avhich wt' now see in Cah'utta and its there- 
abouts. Bankini Babu though never joined any of the amateur [>arties in Ms 
youth, he kept up the fire the stage to his last. He was its staiineh friend 
and firm supj^orter. H<^ lia 1 a great liking for the ‘ JC/rtan songs but he 
disliked the ** ya.tra. performances. Tlu* j>rincif>al reason for his ilislike was 
the want of stage decorum among their actors, \\h<» toolv tlie liiaaice of a 
green-room on the stage ground f>f their a.eting. 


THE JAHNAX I 

A Tieii jali is>i 

Principal (auiterits: 1. The baying of the New Agt^ (Sj. Amadini Oliosh). 

2. The ()verthro'v (Sj. Anurupa I>ebi). d. I >issei't ations on the Vedas (Sj. 
Benode Bchary Ibu). 1. The <h.>dl t‘ssn('ss of Alodern l^airoj>c:in Fjiterature — - 
Whether a fact (Sj. Probhat ( drtn Ira < ting ipad ha N’a ). 

dTlP T. A VI NO <>1^ THE NEW A (Mb 

WlwMi a ne\s awakening eonu‘s upon a doi-ma.nt peo]>Ie oi' an iricrt society, 
it comes Iik<' Ji (loo | ovi r a cmintiy, overflowing its fi<*lds, uj^rooting tri'cs 
and destroying its Ion g-stan<l i ng buildings. It sianis like* a Hood of calami- 
ties, <Iestroying 1< vug- (dierislu'd institutions and immulabh* customs, leaving 
little room <jr tinn* to th«‘ [>eopl<' to tljifik o\’cr\ if it was a d<‘stroyer <>»• 
a tru<* benefa'tor — a cri'at<^u‘ of nobler institutions ainl h'veller of nu)ri- 
bund prejudices — to th<*m. Wlien tin* tide is ]>ast and iht' Hood subsides, 

. they see that in s])ile of the damages, the Hoo ] has Ixa ji a worktu’ of real 
I good, fertilizing their l»irrc‘n He lds and thus raising tln ii’ liopcs of richm* harvests 
in future. Such h.is bi'on the tide of o\n‘nts whieli has raced over India in tljo 
last century. It has ]mlh^d down many <‘h('rishe*(l institutions but at the srtme 
^une it has bestowed two most ])rccious ]»oons our pooph* — spirit of solf- 

aUizatiou and of seH f-a\\ akeniug. 


THR MANASI. 

A I^ertyfili ^fr)7^thll/ 73n. fMa.Jc7i J 

Principal contents : — 1 A Bi>r>k about Aloinamathi (Mr. Akdnl Karim, b.a.''. 
It is a formal discourse f>n an old poetiral narrative of Rani Moinamathi 
Tripura. There is still a place of the name of Moinamathi in the district 
Ifjftf Tiparah called after the saintly Itani. Thi* place is now famous for its 
in ted cloths and black parrots. 2. A Word al^out a Poem — A critiiral ovation 
^to the last work of the p>oet, late liajani Kanta (Sj. Nalini Ranjan Pandit). 
3. The Book Craft (Birbal). A humourons article by Birbal. It is an open secret 
that Birbal is the pen-name of Mr, Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Bar-at-law, 
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4. Mendicant Haranath (Sj. Jaladhar Sen). 5. Rudiments of Sankhya Phi 
(SjT Gcniri Natli Sastri, b.e.). 6. Th(' Duties of an K<litor(Sj. Panchf^orrj 

jee, R.A.). 7. The Isle of — A story (Sj. IVavat Kumar Mukherjee). 


THE NABYA BHARAT. 

yf Den<frt,l i AfnnthJy for P*n,isahf' 1S20. 

Principal contents: — 1. rhirfy ^'eaT•s A ffccr (Eil itor). 2. The Itiver 
Anodic India (Sj. liijoy ('handra M.t jnnidar, n.T..^. 2. Worlds of the 1 

Samaj in <*onnoetion with the Cir^ewth of the Xalional Tiifc in In* 
Dhircndra Nath (diowdlim'y, m.a.). 4. ^^"<>rshi{> ^4 I>1 issfi il t less ("^j. 

Narain Alajnvndar. m.a). r>. Mianorat i \'c I'Aa'et ir>ns to the Areniory 

Poet Chandiflas (Sj. Siluatan ATitra). th Tutr^rary }I<‘-miion at ( *hii 

(Sj. Padiua Nath A" i lyal an lo 1 c\ m a. A 7. 4oyd(4> — 4V)])ieal not<'s on (i 
ratnn Alukherjoe, m.a.) 8, 4''helTin'lu I*hi ]oso| )])y — A Ihu iew (Sj. Dnrii^a < 

RaksUit ). 0. Atadam lUa \'a tsky 's la ft* a.ud Mission (S j Dnr^a Nath ( 

10. Are tlio Rhahmos Hindus? (Sj. No.nfcndra Nath Ohatterjee), 10. 
A^ikrainaditya (Sj. K(ekiles\var Bh attach ar jee, au a.). 

Bl \ IRISOV^ THE AH^.niC INDIA. 

In the above article in the Bais ikh nundier of the JYaJryn. Pfia.ri 
writer mentions some twenty nan»es of lavtus wlneli oeenr In tin* A^erlas 
Amitabha, Arjika, A})aya, I1rna,vati, Krnmu, Ckanu’a', G<)mati, Parusni, Ja 
A’^avyavati, A'^arut lava t i, Bitastu, Bipas.y Ikivali, Sutudi'i, Sarayu, Sai'aswa 
Suvastn, of which, a • ■ ndino to the writi'V, no i l<*ntity can Vx* estaV)lithed 
first, second and the tenth with any of the livinjj^ rivers r>f India. ddu* C 
is not the modern (iomati but another rivt'r fd* that name. Parusni and Jr 
are the ditb'rent names of tin* same rivt r, its modmai name is Iravati. Varu 
is the same as the* river Vaiama, which crave occasion to the name ‘ A" iran; 
Benares, The Sarayu is not the same ;is tin* modern Sarayu in Ayudh 
Oiidh. The taraswati flowed b^• Tlianeswar aud is now lost in the desert, 
Suvastn is identified with the modern Swat. • 


THE ARCHANA. 

A Penyal i AfoniJily for Pa,i^alch 13^0, 

Principal contont.s : — H) The haying of the Kirst Hailwftj^ Bines in India (8j. Barii 
Alukerjeo). 2. The CeleV>ration of ** Randila ’ in Mongh 3 »’r (Sj. Phanindra Nath 
3. Works of Fiction — A Critique (Sj. Anmrendra Nath Roy), 4, Diversities in 1 
(Sj. Kesab Chandra Gupta, M.-V„ b.i...), 5. The Ancient Observatories of the Hinch 

Sarat Chandra Ghosah Saraswati, m.a., ^ ; 
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THK WORKS OR FtOTIOK. 

In the above article the writer syys tint ; — "rin* \Vt»rks ot Fiction. }\^ work.s of jnmc;in 
tioii, are cbiJ^scfl under the saiut‘ Iic.kI u ith thost‘ work?^, \rhieli wo coniiiinuly know' 
►oen^Hi. The |>rinei])al soo]>t‘ of })t»otrv the iUdineiat it>n of Ininnn ehai*ftet<*r. The eom]>h'x 
lat urc of man as luixlure of ^ood and evil iv llio life of ]><>eti<' eroation, 1\> render a true 
ieture of a human chai’aeter wovdd b<‘ to ixnni <nu- <ot this < om]>h‘x natiiri's of man. Kut 
:iere ai’c writers wVio rlolineatt' one si<letl pietin*es — j^ood oi'eril of Innnan eharaeter. Of 
jiese writers t hv' name of Vi<'tor ITui^o .an<I (/"eiwant as aiith<>rs, are }>!’i'-eminenl 1 V' 

ininont am<jne^ Kuro]>eari writ<‘rs. and t)f Tisakehand Tha k n r ( ]'\ ari ('liand Milra), Tliitimi 
V'ncha (Ivali Prasanna Sinylia^ and 1 n<lra ?siat h Jkinmn'jet* amony the writer’s own eountry- 
uen. 

THn BANG A DARSANA. 

el P>e7i{jaJ f /ifn9ffh7// f t n' /.svf.Z/z / 

Tririeipal <'Ontent s : T. ''khe Tjite a.nd C Eharaeter «h Xinnii TaiMi'I'i (thandi’a 

r. A.). — . AA^'liat is Fife fSj. .1 a ^..-nhiimnda TIo^'). *>. ’I'h<‘ ('liines<‘ llepiiblie (Sj. Itam 

ial Sirkar). 4. 'The late .T a i_Ciid isl t Tvath lla\ tAonV o. Ftpala - A k^'iet ion (t^j. Bhahani 

■ haran < Jliosh). O. f ’li I'ldidas — A f h ilipin* (S|. .litendra Fal Hasn. m.A., b i.A 7. Rama\'ati 

— A TTistoriea! Oiseoiirse Akslio,- ( ’oomar AI<>Itrah S. Kao Bahadur San»ar tdmndrn 

t'n(AonA. b. A ut obii unaph \ — A K (o iew on t he la t e Xa hi n ( !ha nd 7‘a Sta i*s A ii I ohioji^raj >hy 

>j. A ksho\' Co/ amar Sarka r k 1 (). I'lu^ Fradip A ('riti/pu- on the T*rifn]» tSj. Suresh t Iiandra 

amajpati). 11. A Sleu't Insielil into t)iel>i<‘ 'I'eawhinys (Sj dnnneralra Tad Majnmdai', M.A.). 
2. 'Pile Coh'urs t>^j. He joy' f^liandra Majumdar, i;. i.. ). 7/^. t’handra Xath A ’^Ih'i|> tr* 

!handra Xa1 h (the late N'abin Clian/ba Sen). I 1 Aks]n>\ ('handra and the Bilei*ar\' 
a‘-uni(jn (Sj. Thpin ((Iniidra I *a 1 ) . lo l''astin_: arid l"'atiLrn(‘ iKrol. Nihnt’an ('liaiab'.a 

hatt aeluu- jta') 16. (Iiaraetrr l*.iintiiej: A s a i 1 1 i ^ »otna r Oat t a iSj. B i pin*OI sand ra Pal). 

7. Tlieoso])h\' ( S j . ir<‘Hiendri Nath I )a t t a . 1'^. I' \ pel i e i a*e>^ in ICurope (Sj, Bipiu 

handra Ikdk 19. Ane<;dotes t >t the Oestitute (Translation o| tie- Ae J/sse/- / ///e ). 

PUF CiMXI'.sf i:i:piTBidc. 

’i'lie C'hiiiese are <ni<' ol t lue most < onsi rx it i \ e natTc»ns ol tin- w/uhl. 'Plieir ei \ i I isal iol I 
ites 1 >aek t<> a pci'iod w imi ni /)^1 of the motlern nations (tiie AnyheSaxons. the aneestors 
f the mod<‘rn* Bnelish fr>r instanee) were s.axaires and Used in woods. Aneient <‘ontetupo- 
au'ous *nati'%ns — the aneient [>t ians, < ireek-'^ aial Ibanans aei* now aimaij^ the (liiny;s of 

le pc'ist : the (diine.se are armaijjr t)ie lixin^j; nat ion.s ot the w'f>rld, hnt they are not what 
ley were befoi'C. d'lieii- jiower was onee <st ablislual on to th<* hiink?*; ot the I)aiiui><‘ and the 
n’erei^na of Europe w oidd !><* tiM> ;^lad to kma-l before tin* plun i pot en 1 ia ries of the 

:?leHtial monarch in their act of rei-ei vinjt; thewo deputies. 

The Chinese are a fr(p_(al. intelligent an<1 hard waakiny . aee hiit inwpite of all tlicsc* 

■)od f|ualitie.s they ai*e indi-aenlly prior. ddiis national indiyenee is aserihed to a social 
istom — a social sin — the compulsory niarriaye .s\'s|<‘ni amony f liem. The poorest man, 
i he a deaf and duml> beggar, nmsl taki' a woman for In's w ife aial thus Jielji to the j>ro- 
3tgation of a beggarly race 

i (Through tlie ahort-aightednese aial misrule of the Manchu rulers a rev olution ha? been 
fiftUght about among these most ooi\servativ"e people and their raost anoient society lias 
to ita dee{>«^ China has declared herself a republic ; the*question 

1^ ahe would iivu * to see her former greatness restored t 
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licr or vv'ould succumb to atiarchy find be a final prey to Kuropcaii rapacity. China’s steps 
ia\'e b^eti too hasty in this, her path <>i' ]»r<j^ress, airl it is df)ubtful whetlior she would 
able to run on in lu*r race witliout a fall. Japan in a similar niareh kept on well, but 
rulers lielped her in tlic matter. China lias to do tliis in sjjite of lier rulers. 


THE GRIHASTHHA. 

A lie i UfonthJ'tf for ISIO. 

Vrinci})itl contents : 1. '[’he X'illa^e \"ol ui it eeis Ua<lha Kama! ^Tukherjcc, fi 

' 2 . t)nr .la^j^adisli (Jliandra (!>.. 1 iosi ). 3. A N(‘v\ Fori'C in tlie iNditical AVorld ofi 

esl Naj^ioidra Natli Uhosli'). 1. Keonfunie A<j:itation in Southern 

(Sj. SureiiHia T^ath Uliosli). ,5. Zaiaindars of Dengal. fi. Xhe Science of Crit^ 
(Sj. Kumnd Nath Cahirii. 


Besides t hese, thi*re is a lai^jct 


iber ()l tojhcal notes wliioli form a special anr 


in teres til m feat iin 


)t tin's ex<*ellenl Bengali monthly. 

THK VWA.Ai^h: VOLCXTKEHS 


I 


centre of the 
ns of C\)W{> 


'The writer’s bii pi^os^t ipt ion to this ai’t i<le, that village is tin 
civilisation, and town is tlie emitio* ot wt/stmii ch vilisat ion, remind 
known couplet < iod made tln‘ vount i'\ , man ma<h‘ the towm. Taking t his as ll 
of his subject, the wi'ilta* goes on to say that Europe owns its (i \dlisat ion to cornu 
manufaet lire and so its principal centre's are tlu- toA\ns where tlie t i'ades]>eopl 
working classes i-esort lor- Imsiiu'ss : as a natui*al I’csult of this, rhiT’opi.'an < 
spread from thrsv' centres of o]mlenceto the distant coi-ntos of the eonntiw. 1 
agricultural eounlry, and a*v such its <‘ent res of lifi- and action had, fi'oru reu 
hei^n the rlifterent centres of agrivailt iii’al lite. (_'o-op».*rat i \ system liad been the 
nmti\T‘ principle ot this rural life* and growth of India ; thiougli the iiitroduetion o I 
for eign intliienet's, this \ ital ) u inei jrle of our nat ionalit y has alnrost Keen i>i-ought to , ! 

still. As a r*eim‘dy to this, tlie wiitii suggests that a hand of “• lusieirsist voluiitce^ j 
raised. It should !»<' tlie duly ot these volunteers to help tlie village )>eople, e.npv 
die cultivator classes with suppix ing the i u'cessaiics of life not available at theii 
tillages, at reasonable ]»rices ; an<l linallv to train the people to grow' such arlielt's, 
as poBsilde, in their < »wn Iciealities. 
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(*lc‘in(‘nts in its pi‘(‘sent lifu it is t<> suj>pr(‘ss and which it is to dcvcOop ; 
yt merely declares that oiu* characteristic of the ri^ht conrst' — whatever* of 
all possilih' courses that may lie -is that it will he in harmony with tlu* 
nation's essential genius, and that anv^ course wliich has not this character- 
istic is therefore wrong. And I iMther think that both in the case of the 
individual and th(‘ nation, self*-c oii'scti* a 1 8 1 1 e ,s s is rattier a hinderance in deal- 
ing with the conert-t ‘ )ii-ohlems ot thonglit and c*onfluct. A m inj for 
instance, confivinted with a mav idea, ought ]*ath(‘r to ask — ' Ts this true 
than ‘Is it in confoiinitv with my tianjieranHait f'oi- m(‘ to h(‘liev(‘ this 
If h(‘, so far as in him liivs, l>elie\a‘s wliat is triu' and dotis what is g ^' " his 
individuality will take cai'e of itself If a nation ])ursues the tnu‘ 
gootl, th(‘re will h(‘ no dangca- of its s])ecitic jK^rsonalitv Vxdng lost, a 
than tin* distinctive individual note* is lost in tin* woT’k ot an a. 
strives to T*(*alize certain ideas with p(*!*ha]>s entire s( df-foigetfuhu‘ss. 
means that, in ]>ractice, eacli jirohhan of thought and condiud has 1 
t,i‘eated on its own mei*it.s, ‘ Is it tna* ' Is it good — and th(‘ indi\ i 
and nation who answei* t,h(‘se <jU(‘st-ions right wilf in the \(*r\' ac't, rea 
th(‘ir bc‘st sr\i\ whetliei* they do so conscionslv or not.” 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 


1 am c*xce(‘dingly thanktul to my English hbaid tor ibis crili(*isni. d 

\ i(‘ws expr<‘ssed in it ai*e Inbl, 1 know . l>v' a la 
The Psychology i i , i , , , i / 

IxMjy of (*(lu(*ate<l ])eopji‘ not only in Ins hut in o 

National Activities. ' country also. A discussion of t he issu<*s rais(*d by hi j 

wall thi'refore b(‘ hel])tul to the st ud\' of the philosopl\ 

ot nationalism. And tin* fii'st tiling that occurs to na*. on ]•(*adino• this no- 

is that my coi'respoia fait sixaris to think here I'eallv in tin* al)stT'act. Ho^ 

his truth and his g<H)d havn an aii* of al>st luction aliout t.hem. For, ])ract 

cally, iu*ith«‘r individuals noi* nations, as a lule, del ibt‘rat(‘ly refuse to acce 

t,hat, wdiich they know and b(‘ru‘ve to b<‘ true. Accigitance ot anv truth 

an act of tlie inttdlect : and it follows imniediatrel v w'e know it- as tri 

Avowail or public confession of it is anothei- thing. We may or may n 

avow what wt* believe to be true, but- we cannot helj) lielieving it, wdit‘n 

satisfies nur reason. To accept a thing as good is also an act of tlu* intellr*^ 

pursuing it practically, ti'anslating it into life and conduct, is, how’(‘\ 

not an act of the* intellect- l)ut- of tlu* w ill. And our wall dot‘s not stanol 

act in isolation fi*om our other faculties. Oui* will really follows tin* 

r(‘sultant of all the varicuis and comph*x forcc*s, intellectiud and emoti<iJ 

that act and i*eact u])on one anotb(*r, and struggle* for mastery, immediac 

we are called upon b) choose and select any particuL ' course of action, c 

of a number of rival and competing courses. Individitals may, and offc 

times do follow a wrong course, knowing it to be wrpng. But I do r 
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nations evaa’ <1() it or, in<l(AMi, Ciin (1(.> it. Kor iT‘al national inovciiKvnts 

Aii'o alwa^^s automatic. TIk' moviamaits of' inassi's wluAlua- of uuui or of 

• 

mattca- ar(‘ not really < lei ilna-ati \ (‘ and consc*ious, like tliosi' of individuals, 
l)ut ai-(‘ iinpulsixe, aut.omatic and unconscious. Social moxcaiuaits are due 
to th(‘ action and intt iactions <d'so(*ial f'<u*('<‘s, aiul not to tfie deliberate and 
considered clioic(‘ of the indi\ iduids wlio c-om])ose tlu‘ social wliohv 1 1, is no 
doubt conc(‘ivable that when we shall rc'ac'h the milhaiiuin, and iiMai shall 
])e moviHl always and onl\' by reason, and not b\' o(>ld," social niovamuaits 

may \)i' di^tei’mim^i I l)y t he considorcsl choie(‘ of tlu' members oi th(‘ soci(‘t v. 

I tut in our |)r(‘S(*nt stat<‘, at aii\ rat<\ nat ions and communiti(*s ac't impul- 
si\(‘ly and unc( uis<*iousI \', b\' t]n‘ (‘ollectivc forci* of tJahr passini;- passions 

or fi\t‘d ] )!’( ’] lid I ct ‘s. Socaal a(*ti \ ities an* acts not oi C( )nsi( leiT'd and d(‘li- 
l)(‘i‘at<‘ clioicaa .but i<Mlly of wliat ma\' b<‘ called unconscious c(U*(‘})ration. 
Soci(‘t.y acc*(‘pts ( liat (ml\' as t riU‘ w hicli is in jHa iect cons<uianc(‘ vvitli tlie 
sum total of it.s intelh'ct ual, moral, economic, poiitacal, and s|)ir‘it ual life and 
(‘.\p(a’ienc(‘. Nbwv t j uths and uh as s<a‘kine acc( ‘pt.ancc ‘ 1)\^ an\" nation or 
community must fit thems(‘l\a‘s int-o the giaua'a! schem<‘ and ])hilosoy>hy of 
liiV‘ of that; nation oi* c >mniunit w d'his is how' ( dirist-ianit s])r(*a(l in hnirope. 
l>c‘for(‘ it- could b(* accept-abh* t.o ttu' ( b'(‘eko-H( anan cultuiH* which ruled tli(‘ 
dominant- nations of li^urope tiien, it- had to ado])t, as part ()f its own tln‘o- 
lo^V' (.h<‘ philosophv of (Jreet'e, and as part of its own <‘t-hics tin* h^^alism 
(►f Rome. ( )ur ow n Hinduism had do th<‘ sanu* t hini; in jirofiagatin^’ 
il-sidf' anion e t-lu‘ lowaa- tadturos of Ancitait India. And in \ ivAv of th(‘si' 
facd-s how c‘an w(‘ say that t he \alu(‘ of nationalism is not p<»sit-ive, V)ut 
i*atlua' n(‘L;ati\o r' ddu' warnine-si^n-lxjaial-jiosit ion (d nationalism would 
hav(' V)i‘en tiau' to (a *ts, if natimis laxertasi'd conscious and consiihaed choica* 
in the det-caan i nation of t-luar cours(‘s of' action. l>ut tlu‘\’ don’t do it. ddtey 
sim]j>l\^ follow automatically the impuls<‘ of tluai* own natuia' oi' }xasonality ; 
which nnains, in otina- wa>r<ls, flu* spirit (d' their nationalism, th<‘ Genius of 
their social oroanism; and in so doino, automatical 1\, ])res(*rves continuity with 
its own past. Hut my coria'S]) andent wais perha])s thinking hcae not of th(‘ 
nation, but of* its liaidias, of thos(‘ men of thought and act ion, wlio lalucaitc' th(‘ 
nation’s intelh'ct, insj)ire the nation’s ideals ami emotions, and initiatt', 
vlitT‘ct, and control th(‘ economic* oi* p«>litical life* of flu* nation by delibei*- 
ately inti'oducin^ newv inst-iaimeiits, < a'<>ani.sa( ions and \’ehich*s of that life. 
And the (piestion laefoiv' tluan should not bt‘, wdiat is in consonance with 
the past, but what is rcapiiit'd for the* ])i*(*S(‘nt life of tin* nation. Quite* so. 
These men should always, and above all, ask theansed ve‘s in inculcating ne^w 
ideas or initiating’ nc?w organisations and activities, — ‘ are* the* ide*as true* ^ — 

* at e the organ istitioiiH and activities good f Hut (*ve‘n he*ie*, whe‘the*r t he* 
i^as which they believe to be true will be‘ accepteal as such by thenr nation, 
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will (i« j>cnrl not on considi ral itjns <»t tln-ir abstract lo^ie or rt as4 aiablom‘ss, 
})nl nj>on tlioir afHnilios with tla‘ j^»‘niral int ual lifo and traditions oi* 

t lair- nat i«)n : aral wla*tlartho nation wdl adopt tiaaf now oigani sat ions 
and activitio'<, will b- dotirmiia-d not }>\ t Ian' abstract jiistico or o‘«.*ia*ral 
ntilit\, but b\' tho actttal. innor ia o<Uot tla- social oroanisni itsoif* That 
wliic-h tho social oi’j^ani-'tn no<‘d> toi- ri-> mwii sol f-prosojw at am it accc‘pts 
irrospooti\o otall con ^a I* ta t a »n> a^ ii \shotlim il i*- tna- or t’also. ni»]>lo or 
it;n<»l>lo. That winch ha- la* rotcroic-o to tln^ >upr<ano not-d. it <*itla‘r 
indilVoront 1\' bru-^la-'- a^^alo oi \iol< nt}\ throws out. No organism, noitlna- 
animat oi’ socaaL atloct-- puro su portlui t to-. Tho^^-- aro coniinonplaco obsoi'- 
\attons. 'Tho roal pi-aota*al difliouhy do '^ not ariso in t hoso casos w hoi-(/ 
thoj’o 1 *^ a '-low aial uCtadnal assi n 1 1 la t ion <•! a ic w and possi}»j\- liiohor 
ihoULtht or i*i\disata)n b\ a lowor cnlturo. It avisos t*nl\ wluai t horo is a 
oontlici of o)mpotmy tli'ccylif- and <'it 1 1 'O/ b u h o"<-u p\ i ml: an advaia'od 
and do\olo|)o<l sta^o ot o\olniion. It i^, o\id.‘nlK <*asos liko I hoso that ni\ 
corrospondoiit ha- lio|-.- m liis mind. Ian o\»ai hoio. can wo reasonably 
sa\' that tlh' \abiooj nationalism, inpraolico, is n loro iiooa t i \a ■ t ha n post 1 1 \ o ^ 

« -it • ♦ -« 

'Tak^' lor mstanc<- -an <*wn oa-^- ni India. Thoro i- a va r\ kooii 

conflict ot Cl V I b'-a t loll- ainono Us. just now. < )n t ho 

A [•fuclicaj one' hand t Ihin iv oin own anoii an ciihiU'- with its 

Oucslion. -jM'cial an<l spociali-.od ideals an<l in-titutions, 'I'hoso 

ideals and i nst n i n ion- a lo tie- L;'towlh ofaoos. 'They 
ar<' thc' fruits oi our spt'cilic national 'yoniu- oi raco-c*4 ai^cuousnoss. 
-timulato:! an<i coinroHod by oin- natural on \ i foil nio i n on the one '-ido 
and our coiitacU-and c**nfb<*t- an<l a— naations with otlu i nation- and 
races dunny. ditVoioin oj»oc*lis of our }>a-t hi-lor\, on tlm otlior. 'Thoso 
ideals and m-titutious aim at certain ro'-ult- winch ha\o l>oon the special 
(juosl of all our social on<loa\our-. t >n tin- oih«a han<l i-' the m^w cailturic. 
whicit tlio r>riti-li ruler- of the i-i»untr\' hav* brouejn to us whh lln-m. 
'riia! too is tin* o]-<,v\ih ot aoo-> riiat also aim- at oortam results whic-h 
ha\o tu'cn the ipu'^i oi all tlu'ii social ontioavour- ibi countless aoos. Ibit 
tlu‘ (.‘haracUr of t hose two cadturos are diHoroiit. In fact, it may (Won 
Ih* siiitl that the key Hot of 1 host* t w «' ci\ disat ions are in more oj- h'ss 
conHic’t with one anothoi*. !*'ollow sliip. for iiistaiua . as Ihslu »p ( 'arpout or 
jK>intcMl out many Noai'-aoo. i- tlu' key-note of Hinduism. I^<‘;^alism. on 
tht‘ other liaial. is tlie key-noic <»f‘ ( 'In ist iainty. ( 'ollect i vism oi* socialism 
in the w idr st si iist* of the term, is thi‘ kryv-uota' of our socrial ^ 
organ isiit ion. 1 n< livid ual ism is ilu* k4‘y-m»tt* of nuxlern Eiiro|K^tui tXKjia) 
tKa»nt»m v. ( keoju rat ion is thi* key-noto. of our ewnomic life, CoirtpetiUi>n 
is the ki y-Molc of that Emx»pc, The ^ been 
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Biir (‘tcrnal way. Thu oi as.st^rtion and approprial ii m ha^ hiaai tlu* wav 

Rt Kiiropi*. I Id* I'ontiict l)i't w<M‘n our ci\ ilis:uion and lliis now ( i\ ilisat ioi^ 

d*oni Kiiropi'. i'^ undonial>I(>. At t ho saino i im,-. 1 1 ^an hardl\ ho d<a»iod that 
this n-w and ini put It-uliiiro i*- nio-o attraoti\o than our old mdioonotis 
tul 1 111*0. It a ] >] )oa 1 s of t on t n no'> to t h» )so i nst i n<-t s and n n pn >> w h ioh on i* ru I 

nnr<* ha<l iiotorj a-^ l( 0 \<‘r and had tnorl t»i ko<‘p und* ?- I ho stru*t(‘st c*<uitrok 

it n »t to altopcth'-r sujip^'oss. d'h-* t rnnt o ion h ‘toi’ ■ u - to o., attt'r this 

^ild(‘d Li'nd Is \ < u*\ or, at. I hor« a ro h i oh, -r olof non I in hhirop,-an cultut'o, 

I know. ( hnstianity ha^ do\olop,-d. altoi ii> own inaimor. as hioli and 

su]>orior manhoo(l a^^ ha\o Iw-^-n do\«-|op, (| atior (hh- own kind 

aniono’ us. I a<lnnl all this. I>ut still wo oaniiot ion<uo ila- fiiol that 

t h o 1 1 u u 1 od 1 a t o a p poa 1 o t t h o ( • i \ 1 1 1 sa t i on o i l*> u ro p( • i t o i n a 1 1 s i n st 1 1 u* t s 
and app 4 'tit<‘s nioio than to his roas,»n and his '-piniual lito. Aiul it wo 
suocund) to tlu“ toniptalion. it will moan a oomploto annihilation <> 1 ' t ho 
spiM*ifio olia raot or of , ai 1 <nihnro And it wo joso that oharaotoi- our titlo 
Ui \\\ i' nat ion amono t ho .u h<*r nat ions of t ho modorn world w ill 1 m- 

< I Host ion wit h us. as ;; nat Ion is a ro w o to li \ o oj a ro wo to dio 
It IS not a ipiostion w hot hor. a-^ hotwoon our ujoais and thoirs. which is t ruo 
and w hicli is falso, for tioitln-r i-> ai)solnlo)\ t rm mu ahsolulolv false. 

?S<)r is it a <p tost Ion of whi<*h < d t hoso on I lur<‘s is o< ^ m ! and whudi twd, lor 

not I h < - r is a hsf >1 u t o ) \ o o m I nor a hsol u I o I \ o \ i j . 1 h o ro is a n 1 1 \ t u ro < > f t r u 1 1 js, 

half-truths and tanoio>ami falsohood^ as muoh in • u i r t hoi i - h ( s. spocula- 
tions. j)hi)<.sophio^ and rolipion^. a. woll m t hoso hhirop.-. Soino 

instil lit i(Ui-- aro ooi.d. ^oitu- i nd i iVoiont . ^ouc o\iI, ^.auo had. horo as w«-ll 

* i s t h o 1 o. I h o n I os t vital < p i o^ t I >n t h o j o j, ► r* • m , how ( < , w,a \ o our < > W' 1 1 

(•ultui-o and otvilmiti *a h.un h. jn.; -^wampo.j h\ tin import^Ml idoals and 

, mst It ut lon^ of t hm icw and for-.-oful om ilisal nui that has <-omo |o us with 

\tho pi*ost-nt ruloi's of our <-'Uintr\. 

\ -X- ' * .K* 

^ I j ' • t u t cd 1 \ o a \ ( ' i \ o 1 1 n o 1 o t o o a s ' ’ 111 d I u s t r a t o what I n i o a n . In Italia, 

J anionp t ho Hindu- wo have \<'rv rtoid oast oaf i \ j.sif uis. 

I Hindu Caste • v o . , o i . 

I AppaiontK. thos, • divisnuis ]>aso<l ontiro|\ and 

5 and 1 1 J 

^ European Class al>solutol\ upon nn-ro ao<-idonts lurih.aro unjusl. 

f ddio\ aro a <listin<U violation of t ho hi;^diost spiritual 

/ti'iifli tliat all im ui ar< tmido in tho imam. <d th<ur makoi arr- ohildnui. 

! so to say, <*f tho samo Fathor, and aro thortdoro hroi hors. ddiis luothorluMKl 

of man is a i*udini<uttaj \ primuplo of tnodom Kutopoan social ph i losoph v. 

fl”# this univoi'sal frat< rnity is tin- ic|. al-ond of ov<u\ social, ocoiioinic, 

hr politictU cnrlenvour in fm-Hcnt-<lHy Enropf and Amorif a. Thi.s ^utsped 
l^ppealt^ naturally to uk, hem in India. In the of this ideal, 

\we i?6e^gttii»e thc^ and the uglii]e.s8 of our sulcient cast<-<li\ isions. 


I f I indu Caste 
J and 

/y European Class 
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( )ur rctoniR'is, iVoin K<‘siinl> < 'liundi r S<‘ii (l<>\vti\v;n'(ls ii.iN <• t iiti !>* 

llv'ii’ pJolc'st at;;nnst tins*- cast < *-( 1 1 \ ision>. W < ' ]ia\«‘ oj)ciil\ i-cj)U(hati 

iIh'Di ami hrok^-n awa\. cons< •< | ik -d 1 1 \ . from tin* old and <»i’tliod( 

community. I>ut what is tin- icsuli ^ Wdtii larmu- cxjx ricncc of’ life \> 
find t.hat s«K‘ial distinction'^ cannot !>“ so oisdv and snmm ii'iU ('liminat« 
from an\' coneci vakh- »fia 1 <-cf»noni\. d'hoit* aio 1 li< -so d ist i net ii h is o\<‘n 
I’jiojand and America, where 1 her* is nothin^ like our cast < -sx st < in. Hei 
in India, we }ia\o cast e-d isl i n<‘t ions ; lliere in Kijro|>( and America flu 
liaxa* class-d 1st I net loll''. Neither here nor llnre liaxe we anv r«“al soci 

^Mjiialitw d'lie ahal ot human I U'ol I lerl h >od is as xet as mucli an unrealist 

hleal III castf ridden 1 1 1 nd ust .a n as \\ isi n c!as'> < 1 1 \ id, >(1 ( Mirist eiidom. ^ et 

hot h t he coll n I ri< -s I X i-sist ell I a t t < an ) it s lia \ ( ■ I >een made from of old to read 
It. ddu' liieh<“st s| iiri t s I lot h aiiMaie Hindus anil t'hrislians ha\e jii-each 
aeanist these sticlal r I le( j ua 1 1 1 les. and haxe solle'ht t<> «>\errido these distil 
t ions in their own lit*- and con<luct. 'The lhahmin has sal at th*' f’eet 
the Pariah and lias acknowledged him a- his (liini. 'The Pandit 1 
always Ixxai taught to look ujx)n the “ u n t oi leha I »le chandala and t 
^-'a<‘r(‘d P>rahmin with the same eye. P)ni not \x it hstandiiiLt ull the 
We h IX(‘ still the>(‘ c ist « *-d 1 \ Isiolls aUhUlL;' U'' a^ t ileV have tlloii* ,c 
class-di\ isions in < 'hrisi end* an. ,\t *aie tnn*‘ we tlioneht tliat hecai 
thcr<‘ was no<*aste in Ixn^land or Aim rica. tic- ld•^al of human liroth 
Imod had heeti fairly, it ii<il f u 1 1 \ . r< -a I ised there. W’e felt tin- ine<aixeinei 
ofdair cast rules, winch interfered with the jr*‘*‘doin ot onr moxena' 
and social intercom’s,-. ddie\- )nierter*‘(l e\ eii w ilii oin p ■i-.'^onal eoinfo 
W'e ctadd not drink wal*-r out <»f < x erx 1 1 < »d \ s lian<P nor lak*- food, howa- 
clean <a’ inxitmo, that was n<it <-<»ok<‘d h\ ni' H ot >air own or -h a siijiei 
tMsti*. Tlu' haiolishman *a the American has n,,t to suthi th 
inconx enii'nces. 'They are n* a suhiect to these irksome restraints. d'’ 

ai’i' ahso'l lit el \ fi'ee nt tin- matter <*1 eatiiio and (Irinkino .\nd all th 
at one tniie apjx'aled x erx |x»x\ertullx to ns. All these |), rs,aiai comf< 
and x*on\ t'jnenc<‘s. due !,» the ahseiice of an\ stric’ so -la! or socu oia -1 1 ei 
lest ru't It ais ujxai eitine ami <lrinkinL; and exeii marriaot^ addtxh I 
sui’t'. a L;tx»d dt'al. h owext-r uncoiiscit aisly t<* us it max Ixs to oiir eiithusi; 

ft»r this and similar st>cial reforms. d'ln uhal ot human hrot In 'I’ln »» x 

undtuihlt'dly, a xa iy imhle and hdtx i<leal ; it is a ei-iat spiritual tr 

Ihit its real spnitual appeal I'ould only touch lhos<‘ whose spii’itua) life 
Inaan ti’uly dexelopt-d. 'To us \\lu> wtui' still livinix iu the Iowan* ca 
plane, the a}»pi‘al ♦>! this new i^ctspel of human hri»llierh<xMl and txpia 

was not to our hii;h*‘r s}>irit Vial, hut onl\ to our lower animal naturtx F 
di'sit e ami sex^ik siii* ari- declai*< d hvuur isiigcs ami saintsto In* the 
all hiiiiiaus. ( 'aste-i*i*strictioiis interleix^l very Nerhntwly, aiKi at t*verj' r 
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witli till* triM' Mipl inir< *st rirt (*< I pl-iv ;m<l tuliilnunt ot tlirsc two common 
lunn.'vn a]>pv'l itt‘s. Tlu' miimnl iat»‘ ot t lu* l;< isjh I ot Innnan tM j ua lit \*, *as 

] ni*ac*hi‘i I 1>\' thi* Kuro|M'an illuminatioD \vhif]\ our luitisli rulors l>rou^ht 
us, was to ])r<K-laiiu and ]>!‘<K*uro oni' froodom from tiio unnatural an<i irkstuno 
restraints iin]joso<l 1>\ our rastt s u|)<m tiu'so two appotiio-. the stronm^st 
ot'all oui* aj)])(‘t it*'s. W’o idoulisod a un< lou kt odly, t )ur priaost against 

c-aste, \\ )ialo\ «‘r its mnor and n neonscious psyelioloov , >\as ma altoo(‘t lier 
eariijd. '^ller<■^\as a \ ery laro(‘ <‘l<‘nM*nt otyoulld'ul id«*ahsni at ( li< * I »a<*k of i t . 
|»ut stdl we W(U<‘ stiixiny aflora social utojaa. Wo wtu'o lenenJi; ii>ra 
soeial <M]ualit\' whudi doos not (‘\ist atixwhoro m tin- world. \\\* l»rol<o 
t l\rtMiL;li caste, l>r«»ko awav tiiUn I lio old ami ori lH*d(>\ eommunion. m search 
<*t’a soeud arranoomeiil w Iiotc there shall i»o no (list met lou l)otweon mait 
and man oxi^-opt that wln<'h is due to oaeh mdixalnalV personal charact<*r or 
i nt ol h vet ua I and minal and sj>irilual aci p iisi t loi m. lloriosl]\ sj)oakinL;', we 
ha\<‘ not f<Hin<l it yoi : wo do not, indoo<l. <‘\po,-i to find n iw.i : jjot at anv 
rate alony t)ie road w«- t<iok ni hreaknio awa\ from <Mif oj(l s<»(aet\. In 
|)laee ot tile <)ld (liv isioiis of <'ast<‘ wo ha\o s<a up, o\ on in oijr acUancial 
and rotorme<| eommunit x , now dix isioiis class, altor t ho mamw'r of’ hate- 
la n<l atal Amorica. < tiir old oast o-< 1 1 \ isioi is wor<- ha sod upon hirth ; t heso 
new elass-( 1 1 st mot ions a ro lia^^od upon mone\ and ofhi-ial or prolossional rank, 
ddu’ man who had tin- hloo<| o| the l»rahmin m him could claim special 
pri\ih‘eos in ! ho <.ld '-ooiotx. la- ooiild <*ommil many wrono-, with impunilx. 
dda* |iors(»n whoo\\/i>a laroo halanco m his ha n k ca n a n I doos < ‘la i m si m i la r 
pri\ ii<‘eos and has his sins similarly condoiavl m ilm mw and rof<>rmed 
comm u n i t \'. I ^ * \ ort \ was no \ v ■ r a (ai m< • or d is< p la I dica t k a i m (ho sooia I C4 k I< ■ 
in our own c<anmunit\ i( is hoe<>min '4 d it has not alr-oa<|\ h<*c(nno s<>, in 
t lio now commiinitx. Ami w hou om* <*almlx thinks ox or thos4- actualita-s 

and thoir s<‘rious moral and -^pnitual i m pi H*a 1 mns. «a)o oannot eatlaa- up 

% 

4'n»>ueji oouraoo t.» claim that oui- prosont rot<.rmo<l cou<|ili(ai is intrinsi 
callx' Inat^r, in anx \\ a \ . than our ohi stat4- of sooia) honda^o ; tliat (lie 
now social ocoihctix an<l a rra n 04 a i cai I carrx us mar*! to i ho id<‘al fd human 
hr '4 *t hoihood and human o( j ua 1 1 1 \ than t In • < »ld at a I 4 »rt h< *d< » \ a rra 1 1 04 a r < ai t d i< I. 

* ♦ 


ddio fact of tho mafti r r^allx is tliat matica 4 *ur cast < 4 an taa thoir 

class-sx st 4 ail Is ahst*lut 4 lx rati< 4 nal <»r oorjij. M x (•< u-‘ 

Irrelevent Issues. i , * / 1 . 1 / 

r 4 ‘sj>ondent s<piesti<»ns Js it trie- Is n j^ood ^ can- 

not he answeied without any reseix at i< *n in tlio cas 4 ‘ of < itln a 4 »f t heso fw 4 > 
srKnal svsterns. Nor is it e;vsy to detormine w liich 4 »f t lu so is < 4 miparat i \ oi\ 
iKd-tvr. Neither oi|r 4 ihl thcHXinitic s<K*!al <*c*onoiiiv% nor t heir int.dern demo< rati<* 
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social economy embmlies the hig^hest social ideal. Both aree(]ually imperfe 
*If' c>n(* hiis some advanta^(^s in ont* direct ion, th<* other has similar adv? 
t4iges in anoth<‘r dirocti^)n. Both art^ a mixture of truths and half-truths, 
go<Ml and evil. B(»th an* merely tentative and distinctly exp(‘rimental. Ai 
what is most sig^nihcant of' all, both have* at thi*ii* back the* same ultiim 
ideal-end, nam<*ly, to h<dp gradually to ])i ing out the (Jod in man. C( 
siMjuently, tluue is m‘ither i-oom nor n<‘(‘d for (‘itlu*r boriowing oi- handing 
(►rganio social (‘volution. Poi- Humanit\’ is oru*. This Humanitv is t 
whole. '^rh<‘ dihenvnt. nations are limbs and pai-ts of t bis whoh*. Hut it 
not a num(*i’ical, but an ori>^anie whoh*. Humanitv' is an oi-^anism. d' 
different nations ari* its organs. The whoh* is im))li(*d in t he j)arts : t 
organism in its organs. Humanity is im])lieit, th(‘refon‘, in (‘\(*i-y racial 
nati(mal unit., as much as in e\ (*r\ indiv idual human. Racial and nat io 
(*volutior» has t»nl\' om* (‘ud and m(*aning, nam(*ly, to mak(‘ (‘Xj)licit ir> i 
life and thought (‘acli i-ace or nation, t he ideal of Humanity that is (' 
pres(*nt and im})licit in it. India has, theii'ha-e, no rational n(‘e<l t<> bon 
anything from Kurope, any mori* than Kui‘op(* has ajjy nt‘(*d to borrow a 
thing from India, ddn/re is realiv' no (*xchang(‘ or bartei*, sti-ict ly speaki 
as a n‘sult of th<‘ contact of one ci vilis-tition wit h another. WTat actm 

happens is t.hat th(*y (*ach stimulate* in the otlu*i' those* (‘h*m(‘nts that 
TiKUx* d(*veh»p(‘d in one and less d(‘\ (‘lo})(‘d iii tlu* otlu‘r. ddn* proC(*s 

educative*, not comnu'icial. Jt is tfu* unive rsal j>rocess of all human ini 
course. Ttic* conniany ot‘ b id pv‘o[)h‘ do not inj(*ct tlieir i*\ il into me, 1 
only draws out the evil that lav late'Ut within m\’s(‘lf. Assoeiataon witbi g< 
and noble* men and weune'n doe‘s not actually communicate the‘ir goodi 
or mobility te» me, but simply and really stimulate* and epneke*!) t he nol 
and divine*!’ e*le*me‘nt.s of my owi! life* and charactei-. Those* who have 
the seeds of any particular evil in the‘m never suff'e*!*, tlu*ref<>re‘, by be 
thrown into the* company of pe*t)pie who have* that ])articular evil i 
dew’elope*d in the*m. Similarly those* who have* not any partaculaj- typ 
goodnexss or virtue* late*nt in tliem, remain absoluti*ly unatfect(*d by e\ e‘n 
demist axnei me*st constant associatie)n with othe*rs who have that partic 
gocnlness e>r virtau* fully deve’loped in them. The*se aie mattci's of ^ 
common experie*nce*. Anel all thexse show that the‘re* is re*ally neithe*r r 
nor ne*ed of tiny borrowing e>r lending in organic social or individual ev 
tion. And it follows, ixs a nijxtteu' of course, therefore, that the que^stioi 
“ Is it true / ” Is it goeal — de^ not and cannot arise in the cae 
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T 1h‘S(‘ <ju<^‘st i<»ns \ ly arist*. in iTn* casr of indn iiluals stand 

iiu_; i*au(‘ (<» fa(*o wiili any nuw tlionuln or idi^al. Bji 

* ‘ shouhl !)<►( loi'oot t hat t in* i ) sn’c1h » loi_»\’ <>f t h<‘ nidi 

and 1 . 

National Psychology. ^ luinian unit is not ^-xactly tlio saino as that i 

nati<aisand conniiunit ios. Individual naanlirrs of* j 


nat ion <a* (‘onnnuni t \' may, an<l do laro‘<-|\- and oven < ‘Hdct i \a‘l \ , inHuunr(‘ t in 
course of o\<>lution ol' llnar nation or eonmiumtv. I>ut thov do it no 
lir<‘ct l\' hut indirva-t l\ , 1>\’ t ho foro ' oj th >'i „;hl oi- Irdat which t hoir iudivi- 
ilual thinkino and living' cumulal i\ <‘1\’ j >/> ►: I uc- in I li<‘ community. A 
nation v’ory i*art'l\ makes an\ dohlM iatc choi(*o and consciously wills t.< 
icc<‘]>t or r(‘jocl anv particular idea oi- course of action. National impidstv 
like those oi all com]>l( .\ oi eauisnis, are n«a t lu‘ result ol calm del ilx'ratioi 
>r considered si'lection, hut ari* <lue to what may host he charact-(‘ris4‘d a; 
unconscious c('re]>rat ion. A nation lai-ily or invar weiohs and lialancc's tin 
ruth or untruth or tlu' ^ood or tin* evil ot any thoiieht (U’ coursi' tha 
urest'iits it sel r ht'lore it. hut acce])ts or re)4‘cts it simply according to tin 
aw oi* its own imn r atfimties or la * j ai Ismns : that which is m harmonj 
►vith the sum total of its jiast and presmit hie and i xpm'ieiKM's, and tlia 
A'liicli is most calculated (<> help it in its strueeh. ('xistencix it, accept;! 

aavdily and perhaps even oreedilv : that which is not of this c*ha ra(*t cr, il 
•( ']< *ct s a u t( ana t ica 1 1 V . d'his law of natural selection o|)erat-(‘s (apially it 
^<Kia1 as in hioh ►l; h'a I <*v<»lution. I n< I i v i< j ua Is ma\ and <lo iuHmuici* tin 
oil rse of* s(»cial ev < tint ion : hi it sf iw I v, md i reel I v . l>v cr.*at iny in'w conditions, 
itimuiat iiie- n<*w tlioUL;hts. communicatmo to ifn-ir communit.v new' am 
ioh]<‘r id<’als. Ihit <‘V *-n ln*r<x soc*iot v uses its owui s« !('clive powers. ddn 
■ollectiva^ social consciousness accopts and <-mhraci s »>nlv such of thest* m/w 
houuhts and i<leasand ideals am! institutions as are in consonance wut,l 
ts own linger sjiint and characl<-r. and rop-cts those that cannot so fit il 
V ith that ^sjarit and chaiacttu'. .\nd t he moni4U)t vv'<‘ consider t hese facts 
Vi* find it imj>ossi]>le t<» acc('])t m\ conw ‘spondeii t s position that, tJie value 
>f nationat isni ^s m«»re neeativi* than jiositiv^e 

* * iK- 


1 can ful)\’ understand. Ii<»w«-V4‘r. m\ f'riemfs jiosit ion. In tin * first, jjlaci*, 
li'Uth aial rielG are to him ahsolute ca f e^< uh 's : w'hat 
Absolutism tru«* fia* om* is, t<> )dm. t rue foi* all : what, is trm* in 

om* countrv must ])e true in <‘V(‘i'\ otlici* country. 
.And so also with ri^ht oi* goodne ss. This alisolutism 
K the keynote of all crcdal systcnis. But w ith us. it is diffhri^nt. Truth, 
n the sense and of the cltiss to which' niy c<»rrcsj>ond<*nt rciVu s, is a matter 
>f intellectual tiotiviction or what we call rational l>elit‘f. And this truth 


and 

Nationalism. 
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is always relative. What is acceptable and convincing bo onc‘ person is ^ 
npt necessarily acceptable to others. Our intellectual convictions are 
always regulated by our ex:perienci\ training, and tein]>erainent. A 
thought or idea to hv acceptable to me must fit in with the gt^nc^ral scihemc' of 
niy thinking and reasoning; must conform to thi‘ particulai* east of my 
mind. It is, thc*refbre, that what seems t<> be \vvy good reason to one 
jiersori, appears as utterly unrtvisona.ble to arrothc^r*. F'aith i t‘al]y is not a 
matter of volition, Vuit oi cognition and emotion. And our faith always 
accommodates itscdf' to tin* gen<*i*al schi‘m<‘ of our* tliought aiul tin* g(*neral 
habits and avocations of our* life. 1 )ogmas of* anci(*nt; i*(‘ligi<^rrs ar*t* progres- 
sively interpre^ted from age to age, and the injurretions of' the* |)r*ophe*ts and 
teacher's of the world have new nu*a.nings |)ut ujion tliem, with either* addi- 
tions or reservations, to accommodate them with tin* actual tliought and 
life of their adher'ent s and follower s. Idn* ( lospel of f)t*sus Olirist r*ect*ived, 
thus, new intiu*pi*etations from the CJr*(*(*k and Homan convei’ts to Chris- 
tianity : and some of his best ti‘achings ar*e boing dismissod and shelvc‘d 
today by the modei*n Christian, because they do not fit in with thinr social 
life and curr'ent ethical standards. “ If' a man taki* thy coat, let him havi* 
thy cloak also”, — is an ini})ossible, urr practical, har*mful injunction to a 
competitive and individualistic civilisation and social economy, whose law’^ 
is each man for himsc*lf and tlu* d — tak(* th<* hindnuKst . W(* iindei’stand 

these diversiti(^s. We may vote a thing as lower, but cannot con<h‘mn it as sin. 
It is true and good for* f host* who ar*t* in that pai t.i(*ular* stage* of (‘volu- 
tion : they must pass thr*ough it, must b(‘at t-lu'ii* music out, W(‘ar out the* 
animal and the cai*nal that is still in them in this way. It is bail for 
those who stand on another plane*, and are* the*r*e‘foi*e und(*r anotheu* law. 
Those who are in the law must be* judgerl by the law : and uot by another, 
either a higher or a lowe*!* law. This is the* real ethics of e‘ye>] ution . This 
is what I have always understood by self-realisation as the* ultimate and 
eternal ethical erid. ddiis self is neithe^i* an arithmetical combination, nor a 
mechanical compound ; but is an organism, very complicated aire] complex, 
with many conti'adictions anel competitions within itself' but all harmonised 
and reconciled in its own unity. The self is a unit. It is a unity. It is 


an organic unity, which realise.‘s itsedf thieuigh almost endless variations 
and changes. What we call good, and what wc^ call cwil, are both moments 
in the evolution of the self. Its evil is not absolute. Evil is only imper- 


fect or misplaced good, or it is even, sometimes, only .good in the rxx 
Like shine and shadow, good ap.d 

•jQf.the selt: . Far 
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evil ; and for every evil there is, somew here, whetht*r manifest or unmani- 
test, some compensating* good, in the vc^ry makt- and being ai every humfln 
individual. If, therefore, what another* person iegai<ls as evil, be really 
acceptable to me, that is, if my nature taki‘s it in, tlien 1 take it for granted 
that this so-calU‘d evil is a necc‘ssity of my r'eal grow th and evolution, and is 
'good to me. For thc‘ real judge of wdrat wall an<l what will not truly do 
ino haran is my natur*<^‘, — tho sum total of my bh* and Ixang, — mystdf. And 
the self is as much subject to tlu' law t)t natural si‘lec*ta)n, as any animal 
oi'gtinisrm What my s(‘lf chooses for me is n^y higlu/st, and l)c‘st choicer 
Hut in our pi"(^sent ai*tificial state*, this self is so over*bur*d(*ned with so many 
superimpostsl faiths and oT*dinanct‘s, customs and con ve‘ntions, and is sub- 
jected constantly to so much outside* tt*mptiations and fV‘ar's, that it r'arely 
can know^ its own mind and make* its own tr-ue and honest choice. This is 
w^hy we* se^e*, as nry friemd points out, the* conflicts of so many competing 
se'lvc*s in us. And her-e- our* eluty is to free* our* sc*lf, fir st ;tnd foremost of all, 
of these* oute*i' bonds, '^l^his is ( %ir l \ le*’s Kte^raial Nay : Acce*pt nothing, bt^lieve* 
|n nerthing, submit to nothing, — that com(*s from without, whcthei* (diurch 
or* Society. Make* your* mirrd, se> far as may be*, a cle‘an slate". Shaken off 
these* ernte.*!* shackk*s. He* fr e^e* of all xaih-shd rti or* pre*pe>Hsessions, 

social, (‘thical, re"ligie)iis. '^flris is the* fir'st ste_*p, in the* knowdealge* of the> self. 
The se*lf that is r(*ve‘aleal the*n you, may not be" ve*r\* pure* e>i* noble e>rgood, 
but it will at le^ast be* true* and T*e‘al ; and e>ncc‘ that tr'uth and r’e‘ality is fecund, 
and it is e*stablish(*d upon its own pr*e>pen* state", then its se*lf-(:* ve)lution from 
leiwer to highe'r* and higlu*i* stage‘s wall fe)lle)W as a matte*r* of' course*, and will 
be uninterr'upteel. “ d^o thine* e»wai self be* true* : anei the>u canst ne)t l>e false* 
to erther-s ” : — is the* utte‘r*ance* of the* highe"st w isdom, 

^ ^ ^ 


Af^it is with indi vaelnals, so also wdth nations. Kve*rv nation nrust, fir^st 

and fbi*e"me>st e»f all, be* true* to its owm se‘]f. Its self 

The Practical may ne»t be* ve*i*y pure* or' i*e*tine"el or ne)ble*. Hut what- 

V^alue of Nationalfsm ‘ i •• 

- (*va‘i* its state" of i)i*e)o*re*ss, or* stao’e" of e^voiution, it must 

in India. i r> ^ 

^ * above* all things, be traie* to the* spe^cial laws of that 

^ state err stage. Fe)r upon its faithful fulfiline^nt of that law only will depend 
^yery chance and possibility of its ascent to the* ne*xt higher- state or stage. 

' ^ Faithful in. few things, I shall make the ruler oveiMnany things f — this is 
law here also. And this is ti'ue nationalism. It is the loyalty of a 
jtQ. its oym geuius, its own nature, its own proper and true self. 

som^l^nes, if not frequently, tempted to be 
^ ft nation comes in contact 


differeiqLt cixTture and 
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!! vilisation, wliicli. it avvi‘j)t 1, inav plavt* ttain in a |> >sition <>t ^r("att*r 
•ai^rhly \anta^*‘. 1 1 ‘mi j > 1 at i« > ns ha\a- <* >ni ■ t '> its. tor in^tanci*, in Iiiflia 

low. '^rho wholo struct urt* ot t In* ci vi I isat ion of our rnlors is t)asi*(l, as r^t*ckc\' 
sav^t upon th<‘ l>olu‘t that it is a tlnno- to cnitisato int v'lloctual and 

mat<‘rial c*a])ac*i1 u*s o\i*n at tin* c<>st <»t <*ortain ni cm* < \i1s \\ln<‘li wa* aii* 
alilo to ac*curat olv t'oros< m ‘Z’ Tlu* pr» d'< -r* iiro ot nritaial and i n t o] )♦ ‘ct ual 
ends o\'or nioi’al and spiritual onl-'. <• »nst i t u t a p?>niin'‘nt foOuri' of'^ 


the pr<‘s<*nt 

,,l.n 
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plact*, the nattiral loaning ,»f our ronmi »n earn d apptuitio^ is t ► ,i;ive 
j)n derenta ‘ to mat oria! < oau* moral and spi rit ual ;m »od. 'Tho oi ni u^ of < aii* ohl 
civilisation was vaua (littoront. It .i;a\o ] iic loronco to m«aa( ainl spiritual 
ac< j u isi t ioi IS loaa- oarthl\ pow ors and < *n jo\ n a n l < hn- \\ a - tho strain lit wa\'. 
ddiat of t he new culturo iniporl<-<| intooin' (*(aint’\ now i-. imudi lu*oa<loi' 
an<l easuu* and more tomptini;. Nationalism ha^. t hoiciort . a \ oi\ j>o'>iti\«‘ 
Milue to us, |j<»valt\ to our nathuial uloals an<l i nst 1 1 1 1 ( a >n^ moans i*oall\' 
4 »ur old \' chanco < »r 1 1 \ m a a^ a d ist i luU a n< 1 ind i \ id ua 1 na I ion . 1 1 const i t u t os 

<iur 4ad\’ tith‘ \<* li\4' a'^ an indi\i<lnal nali<*n anaai^ tie* nations of the 
meKlern world. It is a supromol\ j»ra< iicat piohlom to n-.. Its xalui* is 
positi\<‘and not nooMti\< . 


I think, Imwoxor 

Nationalism 


and 

I'radit ionalism. 


that t ho kin<ll\ (aiticisms .>j m\ ost,-,nc'd Idnolishi 
cori'osj loiM Ion t aio ha->o< I npc>n a \ or\ common miscon- 
Copt 0)11. |o a oimmI man\ poiiplo, « \ on amoiii^ mj| 
and t^^pociallv in tho lank- <>t oiir social aiajl roheioUh^ 
rot.»rm4a-s. natauialism moan*^ onlx raidxami hidt litauu 
conservatism, 'This unieasonahlc and ri^id con>orvatism ha-> ofion mas 
<pii*riidi’d as real nationalism : aial tin* ii Uo <tf soher ami iMtional ])r»)t^i-es: 
has friMpuaitly hfsui stided in its name. ddu' a ppn honsions of niv C4>rii‘s- 
j>ondiuit and thos<* who iddnk and d like him, arc not tuitirvlx’ tiincitul or 
unn/al. Ihit m\ ct>m|>!aiul is that I law dt4 not sot in u* takt‘ <lui‘ nott* of 
thi* tuiaiaimait a 1 didtutuico l>i*t wi^cn eoiiscia at ism and rical nationalistu. 

Hidid>oun<i const'rvat ism is, really, as difiVu'ent iroiu tr.ue nationalism, as 
rain|^int Jin^asm is, for instance, dili'enait from iH*al iinjM*rialisni. 

♦ * ♦ . ■ ^ ■ 
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III fact, the entiri‘ phil<»sin)hy ot nationalism, as 1 have hoen tanglit to 

nmh rstaixl it, is V>ast‘<l upon tho "PhoorN or I^aw of 

'iationalism fL\oliition. Ami this nationalism eamu>t, th<*r*‘fore, 

* ho in an\’ \\a\’ idontified witii liult htMind c-onshi- 

Evolution. * . • 

\atisiu. I lie c-i »ns< ax a t isn 1 is a\oi>^o to all x-han) 4 '< 

f t ehamv<‘ is tin* \aa\ soul «»i tlio haw of h\i>lnlion. Indood. this law ot1oi*s 

o onl\' rational ^xnthous htawooii <*ons» aw a t ism and adxaneo, hotwa*on 

d<a' and j)roor,‘ss. It caneolv t ho lant lod eonthet hotwoon what was, and 

\liat IS. ami what miml Ih*. It w orks prost a 1 1 (‘hano’<-> wilhtuit hroa k i n o (m >n t i - 

niit\ with tho past. In truth. ohann<‘ has no nioanmo u]ih*ss it WfU’ks ami 

ippoars in an olijo t w hos • (suit mm t \ is niaintaimal unhrokeu t hrout*'h 

shatiA'or ehauyo'' it ni i\ pas^ throuyh. d'o o^a ilk t > h ■ pla - - 1 ni hod and 

naha* jiropor tr<a!ni ait. to oot < on \ a losoon t and woll. and to ros ame. with 

•otiirnino hoalth ami stronytin i ho ordinarx axo;Mtion-> oi lito, di tlieso are 

•haraet orisoi I as ohany«'> onl\ w hon t ho\ tt>lh>w ouo anoilna- in tho saim* 

mlix i<luak hut not w liou l ho\ ropr<‘s»aH so nianx diMoiont oomlitions of' a-s 

inanx d i ft eroiit po<»plo*v. I was a hahv, I hoeatm* a ho\\ I wont t<» sehool, 

I l)t‘c*aim‘ a nian, I iuarrio<l and had ehildron. I r< tirod upon ho(*omin^' 

>hi -tliost- a ro ohauj^<‘-. h mmus!- t ho\ haxo roftaonoo tt» ouo ami tho saim^ 

indix’iduah x\ hoso ooutniuit x' m niainlainod unhrokon throiioh all t lH*s<‘ 

•hanoi's. d'ho\ a r< ■ all o\«>lutions of om- ami t lio samo poison. d’his “ I ”, 

his first por'^on singular, this wliat wo <-:dI ' solf ” poisistotl throii^li all 

: heso elianoo^. 1 1' w i t h « a<-h ono of t hoso \ a rmus idiani;* ‘s. i ho oont innif \' of 

inx’ porsoiial (*<onsoiousno>'^. tho nouxo that 1 am i w oro do>.tro\od, tlion 

tln*\' wtuild not ho parts <.f an o x < ,1 u t iona rx' sorio'^. ddms wa- find that tho 

fundaniontal taol m o\«»jution is that it allows an<l offoots ahmist endl<*s.s 

'hanoo^ in an <>hjo u or oioam^m. '.xithout hroakino up its oontin!iit\' or 

;l»*stroxunL; im unitx. d’ho haw of fLxojutiiui oanooj'-. thus. oxor\ c-onfiicf 

[>otxxa*oi* ehano'o and p' rma ?ione< *, hotwo«ii ooiitinuitx and j>ro^ross, 

( dian^o and poinianonoo aro oon trad let mns ni formal and xaihal lo^ic*. lint 

hxolutioii eaiuads and rotaaieilos t hoso. And as tho IMiilosoj>h\ of Nation- 

''"sm is hasod u]> »n this l^aw <>1 hxolutioii, it loaxos no room oifher for 

<lt*]»onnd t-onsorx a 1 1 sm on tho ono hand or of lank roxohition on the other. 

M*th aro at war with i*oai national hti- an^l adxamomont. 


The po.stnlales of tin* I^iw <ir ddn*orv of hxolntjon ;ire mainly two: 

fiis^t h<*reflit\', seeoinl en \ i i oiiii ion t . its ono aim is to 

Postulates inaintain tho indi viduaJity or flistincti vutioms of the 

P of 

Evolution. type* in and thrtinif^h all tire chnnf^<*s >»! forms ami 

habits that it may undergo in its attempt to a^lapt 
[iiielf to ite changing environiiwnte^ combination of d i Heren t « rriginal 
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types to form a new type is neitlun^ impossible nor unknown. This is 
not possible, howt*vei’, in all case's. It depc'nds upon the affinities of the types 




that are souglit to be' cjosse'd te> produce' a third type' higher, pe'ihaps, than 
both the parent type's. But e've'ii in tlu'se* hybriels the' individuality e>f 
the' e>riginal typers aie' not e'utire'ly de'stroyed, but lather prese*rve‘el, e'ithcir 
accentuated oi* moditie'd, in tlu' ne'w tyjx' jjroeluceel from them. 

Natieinalism does not, there 'fore', ele'iix pe)ssibilitv of the' bii-th" e>f ne'W 
natiemal ty}>e's, thj*e)Ugli the' ci-ossing, so to say, of two or more' e'xisting 
natie)na]itie's. But. t his e*rossing can be* fruitful in the' case' e>f such natieaial 
organisms only as hav e' sufficie'iit affinit ie's be'tvva'e'n tlu'in, both in the'ir 
eu’iginal race-consciousne'ss, and in the'ii- ])re'se'nt stage' of cultui‘e' and 
ciy ilisatiein. WMie'iv the'se' affinitie's are' abse'Ut, the'ie' any atte*mpt at^ 
“ ci’e)ssing e'ither ])io]ogica]l\' by inelise-riminate' inte'i'inairiagc', or se)cie)- 
logically by the' e'litorce'el or imitative' intre)elue*t.ie>n of the' e>rgans and 
institutieais e)fa highe*r religion or civilisatie)n among a lowe*r ivice', will 
be' be)und te^ le'ael to atavism anel e le ‘ge'ne'rat-ion. Anel the' nationalist 
principles that “ a natiem <»ught te> be' t rue to its e>wn }jersonalit.y, ’ and 
she)u]d se'tsk always to ‘‘ pre'sei ve' e*e)ntinuity with its pjist,” is base>el 
upeiTi the ne'e^d and de'sii'e* of avoieling the*se' e'v ils : anel is not ine'ant I’e'ally', 
t.e) maintain its absolute' isolation from tlie* otlu'i- nations of' the' vv'e)r-lel. 

* ^ 


nr 


The Birth and 
Growth of 
New Nations. 


Such isolation is lU'ithe'i* possible' nor elesii‘able‘. Jt is not j>e>ssible' 
l)e'e*ause‘ e>f the' irie vu table' move'iiu'nt of pe)])ulatie)ns 
fVe>m thickly ])e>])u!ale'el t-o sparse'ly ])opulateel ton'i- 
torie's, uneh'r pre'ssure' ot‘ e‘Cone>mie- ne'e'els, and thei 
ce>nse'(pie'nt irT*u])tie)n e)f the' me'inbe'rs of different 
natiemalitie's upe)n the'ir ne'ighbe>uring countrie's. It had be'e'n se) in the* 
past when we* had no nations re*ally, but. e»n]y tril>e's : and itps through 
these tribal anel racial fusions and ce)nibinatie)ns that most e)f the* gre 
natie)ns e)f eaii- elay eaiginally gre*w. Jt is e*ve‘n s<» texlay, whe*n conejue 


us 

Id 


e>r commerce?, e)r be)th, have* be'e'n le'ading te> ce)h)nisatie)n of distant trac 
and territe>rie'S by the* more* aggre^ssive' and e*xpansive* natie)ns e)f tl* 
world. The'se ce)le)nisatie>ns always le'ael me>re* e)i- ]e*ss te) inte'rnationf 
crossing and cejmbinatie>n. These* are stre)ngly resiste'el by the membe?ro j 
e)f a higher civilisatieai when they are* placed in intimate* physical and): i 
geographical contiict with theise e)f a lower culture, and especially of 
different colemr ; as we find in Africa, which is being increasmgU ^ 
colonised by the Kuropean peoples. But in all these , new ^ 
free and unrestricted miscegeixati<; 
the different white natioijkaliti^ 

4^t^by nation^ 
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iore developed pc^rhaps, and surely more ct>iuplex, than the oldei* ones. 
V^e art^ thiis setMiil^, hidori^ oui* very <am-s, the* l>irth and growth of new 
ational types, with distinct indi\ idnalitie*s or ])«*rsonaliti(‘s of their own, 
ot only in the* United Stat(*s of‘ Aim-rica, hut e\'(*n in tin* Hi-itish 
)ominions of (Canada and South Afi*iea. An<l the fact that these new 
onibinations of the* nu*inhers of <liffV*r<‘n< national it ii*s wit-h dt*ve*lopi‘d 
,nd flistinetive notc*s and inaiks of th(‘iT- own, do not di‘st.roy national 
[ifiert*n tiations l)ut ratfu*!- cri‘at(* m‘w national organisms, instead of 
e*eking^ self-iiilfilnu'nl in any shap<‘less and thindess and undiflV*i*<*ntiat«*d 
osrnopolitanisin or internationalism, pi-ovt*s tlu* tiuth of th(* essential 
Kistulate* of the Philosophy of Nat ionalism, nain<*ly, that (*V(*ry composite 
>eoph‘ eith<*T’ living toiL;(‘t;he*r, in one common t(*7*ritoi\/, undc^r one* 
ommon state*, or inlH*ritors a,nd \va)rki‘r.s of a common (adtui'e* and 

dviJisation, wh(*tlu‘i- yirimitiva* and simjjh* or advanc(*d and composite*, from 
ime immeunorial, or tin-own je‘c*e‘ntl \’ inte» oia* aiiothea-’s comy>any, as 

ae*ml)e*i*s of the* same* state*, have* or de‘ve*lop a distinct })oi’se>nality 
>f the*ir own. Inte'rna tional admixtuT*<* doe‘s not de sti-oy the* pe*rsona]ity 
>f nc*w naitein, hut/, e>T4 the* ceuitrai’w de*v<^]ops it; ;m<1 ^'ive*s it. a new shape 
xnd for-m, in which the older types are not e‘ntir<‘l\^ e>h] i te*T*at)e*d, nor from 
vhich the* e>lde*r s]>irit/ is fdise >1 ute*ly <*liminate*d, hut wlie‘re* the*s<* are* simy)ly 
jrat\sfe>rme‘d and tiansm ut<*(k ddie* law of c;e)nse*rv ation of' e*ne.*}*g'y ,and 
brans mutahility e>f' foi-ce* is ne>t ahse*nt e*ve*n fre>m social e*\ e>l utiein. And all 
Lhe^se* y)i-ov(', it see*ms to me*, the* ])ositive* value* e)f nationalism as a y)rinciplt.' 
and law of social e*v e >1 u tie in. 


II. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE REVOLUTION 

I hava* said tliat all the* trouhle's ove-i- the* Suffiage tt e * agitation are 

j)re*se‘nt l^ibe*ral 


'C 

Ih 

Cv ^ 

ficial Blunders/ 


< »\e‘i- 

cause*<l hy the* .sorr\' hiingling of the 

( 3ove*rnment. J said this, naturally, with seane.* 
^ tfidence, foJ- I cejuld only judge* fi-om the outside*. But * e*\e*n thoughtful 
^ aglishme^n have* commence'd to comy)lain of t))e* ‘ h<*wilde*ring ine^thods 

1 iopted by the authorities in dealing with the We>me*n’s^ Suffzvxge^ agitation.” 
I he Chvisti^ Conitna^twectWt — -the organ of the* Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
I. think, the* greatest living spiritual fe>rce in contempezrary British 



int of not adopting “ Htrictly 
ii^h. ]the Suffragettcis are causing 

lS^T^tio;a M studded w 
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THK HIN 1 >U RKVTFAV. 


otticiul 1)1 tinflri's.'’ AihI th<‘s<‘ “ blunf| 4 ‘i*s *’ ;ir<- ( v 1 \' causi w idcspix' 

<Jiseont<Mit not 4»nl\ in tlu’ ranks <»f I^alx nit 4-s ancl Socialists, without vn h< 
su))[>ort in Parlian i»-nt , Mr. As4|uit h s (JoN ornnu nt cannot liold its positi 
ior loii^, i)Ul <‘V<‘n ainono Kadu'als and I^da rals. I (|notc ( nu » n irt'dlfi 

For instaiK'^'. soNi-ral \< ai>> aL;<» \sc saw Mrs. I )ospard arrest 
lor r< tusino t«» ' eo awa\ wla n ^h-ined admission in 1 lm Hous(' 
of ( 'oiii 1 1 1 < Ills : siiH» tlun nian\ wonnn lia \ < st » m >d i< >r lion? s t o^tdlici- 
4 >n th<‘ Sana* sjn»t without an\ atti-nipl In ino madi- t4> turn them 
awa\ . \\’<as<‘ hluiuh-r^. as it scctos t4» us, ar«* n<iw Inane nia4ie. \\ 4 

maintain that the poliei' ha\4‘ no rielu to iorl>i<l tie* lioldine of 
iiHa tines “ lu ia\<air ’ oi‘ \\’om4ai s Siitfraeo ; what tlie\’ slmuld do 
IS to arrest sp4‘ak<*r.^ wli<> ineit«‘ t<» \ io}» neo o)- m an\ otlua* wa\' 

l)r4*ak tin* law. Similarlv, W4- cannot mifhastaiKl tlaar ari^'stine 
t lu' jirmti IS «>f a imwsjiaper, and hin 4 lme tla an o\aa, as tinx* havf 
doin' in the case ol tin* ' Suffia e 4 a t « without it ha vine first htaai 
pro\ 4 I in a eou ri < >f la w t lia t t h e ma t t < a pri i U • : I is cent ra r\ t o st.a t ti t ( a 
Wt* a r< • infoniHal on liehalt of ilu' I.L.IV tliat '‘e\aa\ car4‘ was 
(akin t44 nd'rain from print ine an\ thine in the nalur*' < )f i nc*i 1 1 ^ 

lutait 1 4 M 1 h ‘o;d act loll , an< I \ a st Aa ^la \ s " l)ad \ <dli/aai' a nm >unc.< ‘rk 
that Mr. d. Mat l^onahf .M If. (’liairman of the f^ahour Fartw 



“Will, i f nt ‘cessa r\ , hiannin' manae 4 rot the National Fa))o^ur Fim'SS, 
and puhlislj the ‘ Suftramt 1 4 *,' an<l stand h\ th«‘ eons< < pa a^ ^(‘t ^s. and 
that Mr. d. KeirMarclie. M . I V. is pr« pa red t o aet with Mr. M>^;vc 1 >4 >na 1 < 1 . 
NNatlmr can undvrstaml tlnai raiiline the premis 4 ^>s 4 >f th 4 ‘ 

\\' 4 >m 4 ai s Social ami Political Fni 4 >n. 4 'j 4‘4 line a numht r < ,f people* 
aeainst wliom m* cliare*- preten 4 ‘d. cartino a wax all tin* X^'Tfuut's 
liajxas ami pr«*p 4 a tx , ni dmime umnsiaalted tla^s and hamu rs : and 
tlu*n, altia* a r 4 ’W daxs. alhjxvine tin* oftic ials and 4 anphixa ' 


xxaan- not arr4‘st<“4t to n turn ami 
mat4' tliat “ husim . s iia'> 1>4 m n ii 


n\ re-lioisimo their uae: t 


mat4' tliat “ husiiu'.es Im--* 1>4m n ii'.^uimf I.' I o our lax' miml it x \ \ 
tliat it tin- a ii t In »ii t i4 > had 4jecid4*4l to ' su | ipiv s.s ‘ tin- W.S.rvf 
and its 4uean. tlu'X slnuihl ha\4‘ Ueeini hx pr<‘scrihine and pi‘4K*lair 
inij^ it an ilh'oal oroanisatiou a <*rniiinal ct mspii ai'X , and intiinatii ] 
tlu‘ risks and peii iltF's tliat wauihl be iiuurri'd ]»x' anx' piu*so. 
)rss4K*iatine t In nistd virs with it. But S4> far that has n4)t betel 
d4»n4* ; indivi4luals 4>nly havt‘ Ixh'U pr4H*4a‘ded a^iinst. Whetht a 
a pt‘inttHl slu'et describing ibself as thx‘ nr^an ” nf an associating 
tliat ba<l be<*n uAlpidgtHi illeiral would itself be ilK^gal inx^pecti v " 
of its eonu*nts wi- do Sk knovr j we douV^ it. 


>ur lax' mind it 


uiithoritieH uiu»t 
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they should not put the curt before* tho hot's#*, and they should 
try to V>e consisteutt. If it In* illt'^^al t<> print the* “ SutlVa^etti*,'' 
surely it is illt'pral to s#*11 it, y#‘t it ^\ as hawkocl un<h*r thi‘ vi^rv nost‘s 
e>f the {tolice* outsid#* Kow Stn^t't at tin* tine its printi'r was Ihmu^ 
ehur^e‘d ! Attain. Mr. Bodkin shoidd not bi‘ alli>\vod, tn* instruct*ul, 
t<) tlir<*at<*n subscri l»< rs to t lio tnn<ls ot ila* W unloss h#* 

or his superiois nu*an busiiuvss : anythin^ in t ho nat uro of bl uf^^n^*. 
which is al\\a\s a si^n woaknoss. wouhl onlx* furthor lowiu* tlti* 
})r(‘sti^i* ot an a< 1 1 1 1 i n istra t ion tltat has alrt'adx’ siiHoi*#*#! sona* 

(laniapfin^ blow s. \\\- aii* not aloia* in our \ iow of thi* ittatt#*rs 
to whicJi w. ha\<' rofbrr*Mj. 'Dio “ l>ail\ Nous ’* and th<* 

Manclavstoi- (buudian ha\ o piotostod ayainst t h#- inyjisuiH'S 
taken aoamst tlio Suflraootto. In a rostrainod and re.*vsone<I 

article*, 1 ho * Nbu Stat « sn lan,” r<‘forrino to Mi*. B#Klkin’s 

obiteu' dictum tliat tin* ‘ Sufiraootto ' must put a stop to,*' eon- 
t<*nds tliat t hor'o is “ no looal proc-oss 1>\' which a. ])a[)#*r or any 
printed matttu can bo c<‘nsor<‘d iM tiuo it apjioais,' I.*ord ( 'hano#*lloi‘s 
lia\ injj^ rule*d t hat ‘ t ho libort x of t he* Bioss e*onsists in pi*intinj,( 
without an\- prew ious licons#*." Similarly, tla* ‘‘ Xt*w Sbite^stnan 
#[Uostions t lio ri^ht ot t ie* police* to act. as t ho\ did in r<‘pfard to tin* 
jireinisos aral juoportx «»f tin* W'.S.B.D. ‘ '^I'ho police* had the* 

lioht t<t arrest the* p<*rsons tbr whose* ap}>n*honsion tJu'y ht*l<l 
warrants. (The're* is no suc-h thino- as a ^e*iH*ral warrant in Kn^lish 
law.) I>nt b\ wliat lavs had The \ the* li^ht t<> e*je*ot p<*!>4e>ns against. 
w'h»)m t h<*\' maeie* ne *. cha ly^t* r'’ In a i-athe*?’ more* acad#‘mic but not 

h‘s.s se*rie)us te>ne* tile* ‘ Nati«»n " de-als with the same* iiumtice. 

M'h<‘i‘e* is n<> ^le ate*!’ dan^*e-r tee so(*i<*t\/ saxs this e >i*^an of 

Bib#*ralism, * than a law've*r unce»ntrollo<l b\ the* citi/.e*n who thinks 
Jie* lias be*liin<l him the* te*ri*eu- e»r la^e- eef the* public. ’ 


Ill 


v 4 -s 

The 


A National 
demonstration 
wHIi 

Personat Initia- 

[ tiWwo 


LORD HARDINGE’S BIRTHDAY. 

is, I think, the* first time* that a X ie e roy’s birthday is g’oin^ 

be* ol>.Si*i*\ t*d ;ts a day <»f public* re * je >ici ri^s in t.his cciiiiitry. * 
But the crisis thi’oii^h which I>u*d Hardinffc* hits 
passetJ this y<?ar, fully Justifies this public and truly 
national denKHiHt rati OIL The idea of this public cele- 

inge, but even that very fact 
It »how« how deeply 

dnnrifi^ 
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her riecent trmibleQ. She knows that on the nex^t birthday of* her illnsitrJo 
and dearly-beioved husband, the people whose Administration and * Staf 
Organisation he controls, will equally share with her, her joy. But t 
thil=5 absolute assurance her ladyship would never have admitted us all irt 
the secrecy and sanctity of her pca\sonal feelings and sentiments. Not d0< 
the tact that the idt;a originatc^d with her in any way take* away from tl 
spontaniety of the demonstrati<'>ns that are being organised for this occasio 
For, how were the people to know of His Kxcellency’s birthday, unless } 
ladyship published tln^ date ^ And, how could sh(^ publish it withe 
communicating the object of the announec^ment ^ But though the annoUiV^ 
meiit cmne from heu' ladyship, the iH^sponse that it htis r(‘ceivetl fronu ev»( 
section of the community, has unmistakt^ably Vu eii absolutely spoTitanc‘<o 
And it has, I think, a very great n^<n'al and political signifieance. ^ 

14 * . 14 ^ * / • 


And this significance* comes fnnn thi* pi^cidiarity ef thv pies 


o/ 


sitt 


ti<^>n in India. '^Pht* assassin s hand had It n r/ii.t 
The Meaning: against on<^‘ <Ubei‘ Indian Vieei'oy only, in /t-ht* win 

This Demonstration. course of the histoiy ol‘ British India, nainelyiBord Ma' 
' Boi’d 'Mayo perished at the assassin’s handv. But tf 

incident, inhunlan as it was, had really litt.K* or na political siignificanc 
That was neither an attack upon I^ord Mayo’s public policy , unless it cot 
be traced to the Wahabei* Movement which his lordship s!ippress(‘d,^ — n 
was it; even vicariously, an attack upon the authoi ity of' tht* Bi itish (rovei 
ment in India. But it is impossible to ^leny that the* attack on Tjo 
H ardinge was directed either against the one or tht* other* or Ixrth of the; 
There are people in the country who are bitterly oj)|K>sed t/i> his lordshi] 
Indian policy. The repial of the Bengal Partition, an<l especially tne trahsl 
of the capital to Delhi, have given almost mortal offence to a seclion of t 
Anglo-Indian coimnunity. If there* are any confirmed revedutioniiies ih t 
country, with a heatl-qhece e)n his shoulders, theyy toe) may look 
ship’s policy as a me)st subtle and, the*i-el^)re, very dangerous enem ^ 

cause. It is notorie)us that the^re* are insensate* ye>uths in the count:r^^ 
ever hiay be their numerical strength, who cherish the e^ggregious ^ 
making their • country ‘'independent’^ hy a reckless campaign * e>f ,7 
assassinations.' The cowardly and brutish miscreant who made’ the 
upon Lord Hardinge ’s life, must have come from one or other 
three dasses, * And his moiive, whoever he . be, was riot ^pei^sonaly ? 
unmistakeably public and politicab But whether his dastardly attaofc ^ 
dirtied ^gain^ Lord Hardmge'«i Indian policy, or generally 
presence of the British., in * the ^ country, its effect, - had> her * weoeetd 
have been the same. The -^effect of it 
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[doio® f>f all that Ixjrd Hardinj^t^’H.jicrsooality and policy had done. . Those 
l;>joeu calling for the ‘"military law and no d — d nonsense ''-polipy 
nld.at last gain absolute ascendancy in the counsels of the Government ; 
d wJ>at an Aiiglo-Indian scribe once described as “ the tiger qualities of 
- British lion ’’ would be fully brought out, completely, devouring up its 
nb-qualities, to pursue his own mixed metaphor, in the administration 
the country. It would mean a recrmhiscence of the rigours of the Min to 
^ime, immensely increased mid intensified, and with it a rtcrudescence of 
e old fearful unrest. Tht) spirit of retribution would supplant the spirit of 
mnciliatioii, and the prospects of a rational and peaceable settlement of 
c - complicati^d politiciil issm‘s beJbre us, would have been seriously 
nitpised, in .conseqimnce of it. These arc‘ what the success of the Belhi 
trage would have iiiemit for us arul our country. The meicii’ul niterven- 
m of Provideiict' has, by saving the Viceroy's life, savi^l the Indian situ- 
L<yi. By sparing the lifi^ of Lord Haixlinge, God has spim^d us all a world 

t, t;oubles and tribulations. Tht* Indian Nationalist has special reasons 
^be, grateful for this g<^od fortune'. Kor, Lox*d Hardingc', ho wv‘V(.rr cautiously 
d «tLU\tatively it may bi', has ofiered him a lint^ ol“ least rt'sistance for the 
rsuit ol* his legitimate nationalist eiuls, aruJ has suggested cer tain terms 
rCfisonabK' compromise oi* synthesis betwesai Nationalism and Imperial- 

u, ^uch as had nevi'i- before been offered by any Anglo-Indian adminis- 
i^or or British slatesmiui. 

Awl vvheii we think of all the se things, wt' it*alise how nuiiu>rQiiS and 
il are, the reasons foi* our rejoicing' with Indy Hardinge* and her family, 
the failure' of the^ assassin’s attt'inpt: upon the' life of her illustrious 
Lsbxine.b ’^rhis is why wo se) sincei ely rqjoice at the' fact that Bexrd Hardiiige 
l^een spared to ce'lebratei his lU'xt birthday. Our sentiments are not 
rsefcnal : they could m>t be* so. But the'V are, for that loason, neitheu’ unspori- 
nepusjtioi* unreal, because there is preseuit at . their l>iick a cleear conscioiis- 
uss of our enlightened self-interest. - We bless the'. I^uyI for this clay. ^ We 
ay to Him to spare Lord .Mardinge .te> us and his people for many, many, 
ar<?» yet to come ; and to grant, him strength and health, wisdom. 
^piration, to help the realisation of the vision of a true Imperial Feder- 
IGU which seems to Jhave bejen vouchsafed unto him,— a Federation not of 
arioua oountries and peoples, or of different autonomous States - only, 
kttof the different world-cultures, which- .will purify, national aspirations, 
jlift^national life, and simultaneously advance the course of national 
fulfilment; and international amity and a^ociation, 

I Waxv^ throbJ^’d xxorlctfiger, and the battle-flags were fixrled, 

of the worlds t 
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PAN-ISLAMISM. 


/. <> : 


It 


can > 




An Erroneous 
Estimate, 


<icnit‘d that Pan-Islaniism is gradually coming 
;i very inportant i‘act<>r in t)u* social and 2>olit'ic<il 
(‘Volution, in any case of modern India, if not 
of' th(* mod(*rn world. Yet neith«‘r fiviend 


soiuns so fiir to ve)’v cleai’Iv i*(‘alist* 


indeed, 
nor foe 

eithivr* thi‘ ^ood or* thc‘ evil that this 
new and jjrowing' force' in inodei*n world-politics may work in the comin^.’^ 
exmturios. In the consideration of all large* world-prol)h‘ms, the Knglish 
educated Hindu gmierally takes his cue fi*om his Purope'ari masters, aiirl 
is therefore not prepared to tak^* this Pan-Tshimic id<‘a,l vt‘ry seriously. 
thinks, with Kurope, t/hat the* days <jf religious uplu'avals and tanatical ouV^^* 
bursts of ignorant and undisciplined miUtitudes, as a com]>elling social of<^- 
political fol•cc^, are long gone* by. The* I'acc* now' is not to those who com-^^' 
mand the wildest religious enthusiasm, or* poss(‘ss the highest personaT* 
courage, but only to those* w ho own tin* most up-to-dat.i* scientific training'^^ 
and erpiipment. dajnu has, practically, litth* or* no d(‘(*p i*eligious c'uthu'^^' 
siasm. - The da)) is |)(*rha))s tin* h*a.st r*(‘ligious animal in our civilisation^” 
unhvss we take* his Pushido its(‘lf as a foi*m of rcligiejn. He* is ]_)re‘pare*d t< rd 
accept ainl avow' any creu*d that w ill be* ln‘l])fnl to his (*ai*thly national cmkIs.^^- 
Yet this ))('tty Island Kingdom, de*void of' an\' living (‘nthnsiasm for an\^^ 
religious crc'ed or* cry, has w ithin a f<*w years won for itself' a i*e*ce)gnise‘<l^^ 
place in mode'rn we)i*ld-))olitics. And it is ent,iri*ly ebu* to Japan’s large*^^ 
scientific actpiisi tions and pm fe'ct military or-gaiiisat ion. Tt will be long,^* 
very, very long inde»e‘d, be*foT*e Islam wall ac<|uire‘ tln*se‘, anel particularly?" 
the former. Islam may count u])t)n her num(*rical strength, and the* 
stmgic advantage whicli, under ce*rtain conebtions, the wide* distribution of 
her pe^pulations may give* he‘r. But tln*sv‘ will not e*nsure* he*r success, au< 
not even, they ai*<* afr aid, he*r safe*ty, in the* e*vont e>f any e)jx*n and direcirj.^ 
conflict bt'twaon the^ forceps e»f Pan-Kuropeanism on the* e>ne side, and those 
of Pan-Islam ism e>n the? other. Any outbui-sts e)f Mejshun fanat icism, such 
may very eiisily be fannt?d into flame by the Pan-Islamic propaganda^ 


pul^ ^ break up the str^gth of Islam instead of 
This iH how the ordinarv EiiK»r>e4» 


This is how the ordinary Eiiix»pe4tt p^lbl 
how even 
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It* Parii-Islmiiisiii cherishes the wild dream f>f once more acting, in the 

coming centiii*ii*s, the pait that Islam played in the 
pa^t in shaping the courst* ut historic evolution in the 
Propafir*^nda. three continents of Asia, Afi*ica and Kuropii, it is fori>- 

doomod no doubt to aV>solute and ignominous dis- 
appointment. History has never been known to ii^peat itself in this 
lixshion. Islam as an invinciblt' military forei* has not the ghost of a chancc‘ 
in the modern world. Indeed, I do not btdicwa^ that any sober and 
thoughtful Pan-Islamist ever cherishes any such wild idea himsedf. The 
inhc^reiit aggressive spiiat of Islam w ill s<‘ek — in fact, it is already seekiiig 
- — to ri?alis<‘ itself in our agi‘ more through fricuidly proseletysation than 
through bkK)dy coiupiests. And in pt ‘aceful })ropjigandism Islam htiS, I 
think, far gi*t*attM* chance of succ<*ss than any other great world-religion. 
Its simple creed hius peal for ])rimitiv(‘ and unsophisticated humanity 

Kvhich neither (Jh l istiani ty nor any othc i- systiun has. “ Thiu'c^ is no Clod 
'exce pt Clod, and Mahommed is His Pi-oph(‘t, ' is a eri‘(‘d that evtui a child 
hnay grasp. TInux* are no mystcu-ies, no con tiMdictions, no fathomless meta- 
physics, in this simple (h*claration of faith. Man's spiritual expcuaencc^s 
may rise* to much loftiiM* Inughts or d^'sctaul to much dt‘e})er dejjths thaJi 
what this simple cix*ed connot<‘s. Kvmi Islam knows of these* highc*r 
heights and det'pm* di'pths. "The liva*s of Moshau saints bear ample* t<‘sti- 
UK-Uiy to tln‘se de‘t*})er* not(‘s of tin* spiritual life. Put tin* rudimentary 
creed of* the* (^huaii has re‘diua*d human religion to w hat may best be d<*s- 
cribt'fl ;is its h*ast common multi}>l<*. There is no lurtlna* simplifying it. 

And this mugie* siniplieitA* of the* the* cre*ed of Islam, is the* seci*e*t of the 
sneee'ss of Mosle*m ])ro})agane I ism in tin* mode‘rn world, e'sp<‘cia]ly anu>Hg 

Jess a<lvaiu-e*<l anel le‘ss sophisticate*!! ti*ibe‘s, vvh<*the‘r in Asia or Africa. 

m- ^ 

It see*ins, in<le*ed, vv(‘ll nigh im})ossible‘ t-o ste‘m t-he* tide* of Mosle*m pro- 
^ ]>agarHlism e*it-he*r in Asia or Africa. The^ only coni- 

^^**of^***^^ pe*titor in thefie*l<l is Kvangelical C'h listiani ty. Put 

Islam. * (Christianity cann<»t reiach primitive intelligeuico hall 

so ne ar its Ishtiii citn. Whe*re*ve'r the (Chinstian missions 
h<ivc "^attaiiu*!! itny large* siicce'ss, it has be‘e»n elue to the‘ir* political associa- 
tions and influence's rathe r than to their dire*ct lel igiejus message or spiritual 
ideals. Put Islam wins, in any ctxst* in emr time*, withejiit these extmneous 
On the other hanei, Christiaiiity cannot, in our time, use its superior 
-power or military prowess to force people to etccept it. It has to 

logic and X reason. And so far as the 
IjS'r g^eat disadvantage to the 
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Moslem populations of the world, which constitutes the nuost si^rious aspect; 
of J:/he present Pan-lslannc projmganda. And this s(‘rionsne.ss comes /troin 7 
thc‘ dciiiiocratic charactea- of Moslem soc-ial economy and th<' strange solid- 
arity of the Moshan communities which it always works up. Islam is the 
only relig'ious systiau in tht^ wo!*l<l which has no !•(‘g•lllar prie sthood. In the 
e‘yt‘ of AHA (‘Vi‘ry Miisalman is ahsolutt'ly (‘qual to e‘very other Musalman, 
And each individual meaubm* of the Islamic fraternity stands in a close, 
personal, and direct ]*elation t.o it. And this is the S(*cra‘t of the stnmj^e 
solidfirity of Islam. N^oi* it a ncM'e matter of subjc'ctive sentiment* 

ddiere are outer and \ isible syudeols. It is tbr nothing' that Mahomme<i' 
ordained it that- taeay MosUmu. to wliatev<‘r country oi* race he might belongjl 
must turn towards the ( tiaba e\ ery time h(‘ a })])i*oach(‘s his (lod. ddna't* i>l 
no parallel to it in any otht r religi<jn or church. ThtMa* can be no compari-J 
soTg for instanc e in this resj:)i‘C.t, bi^t wc-en t in' position of Honu* in tlnl 
(Jatholic world, and of M<‘cca in Islam. 'rh<‘ llonc' of Islam, if tin' ( ^aabaj 
may be styled as such, knows no Pope. ddiis MosUmi institution ('XLi'rcisi'sl 
no kinds of' temporal or (‘\ ('n ri'llgious authority' ovt'r tVie Mosh‘m wtadd. In| 
f'act, it is not an institution, but, strictly spe^aking, onl\' an associati(in, *an 
ideal, a pure syiidx*! It works u[)on tin' MosKan ])opu]ations of' the world 
not l)y threats of puuishmv'ut —not through fear l>ut through love, it works 
la'alK', not from wdth<»ut but from within. It lease's e\<‘i*\ man to pursue 
his own tem[)<-)ral c'lids in his own wax*, and it does not , tin 'retort', pia'veiit 
ev('n ojie Moslem fighting another for we-alth oi* woman, for wa)rdiy 
])oWi'r or ]>osition, but simply l>inds ovt'jy Moslem with i'very other 
Mo.siem, ill <>ii<- e\e‘r-[)ri‘sent and ind issolul>l< * jc'hgious Ikoiu-I. In tht‘ii*| 
relations to th * th ‘ >ra'a. and th * ( Iiabi, all Mt>demsarv‘' 

eternallv uniti'd. Atrl one* sujjiv'm ' oI)ligat-ion <>f' this rt'latiijii is 

that/ evi'ry fightiug unit, which imams eveis' adult man, in Islam, must 
leave and de'dicatv' his all, e‘\cn unt-o his life, ft>r the proto'ctiun ^:>f 
the Caaba should it eve*r be tlin'ateiied w ith (h 'struetiou or *p; »li utioul 
by the infidel. And it. is just here that tile impoi t iuce ami gravity of the 

Pau-lslaiiiic piopagaiida lie'. 

* * * 

'rh.e H\i'-;cL'Ss ol this l’.iu-Isl;iiiiisin will iivvi-r iii'Mii IVl iiSHiiliuaii 

irruption vipon tho civilisud world. It will not mean 
Pan-Islamism any a^gre-isi ve moveiiiont for the ct/nqiie.st of eithei^ 

World-Peace, Europe or Asia. But it will mean a most detom»iued 

and uuited stand of the Moslem populations woi’ .th^ 
w./rld\igainst th-=! — impressions of Christendom., These populations .are 

scatty continonts* ^.Braoticallyt > the -iMhoifieieit' 
Northern and Central AtfK. 

whol<>t 
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India, and the North-Eastern Provinco.s of Mongolia are comprised within 
this Moslem zone. Within this extensive^ tract have a huf^e MosUnn 

population, i^norcUit and senni -barbarous for th(‘ most part no doubt, yet 
capabh' of seriously interfering*, indirectly, witli the* p ‘ac<.‘ and progress of 
the world. The' problmn of European Peace, for instance, is no longer 
.i\ more EuTopean pri)l>hun but is a. huge‘ anri coinplcex vvorld-pj\)l>leni. Mr. 
I^orrnan Angel has compU*t<‘1y eleinonst!*at - I it th it mo li'rn indu 'itrialisin 
ias practically rein >ve‘d tlu' anchmt moti\<‘^ of i n t euaiation il wars am >ng 
/the ditfetamt EiiT‘o}) *an countri(‘s. ddn* pies eit Tu rko-l iu Igarian War is 

A»id (‘ven tin's (*an harelly lx* said 
tJu‘ par*t ^of th*‘ 


^^the last war of sti'ictly Eur<»|)i‘aM origin. 
i\o hava' ha,d a truly e‘conomie origin. It was niovtsl on 


Balkan Alliens, at any rat<\ b\' a <fssir<‘ for national i nd(‘pend(*iKN *. Neithm* 
"^die Bulgarians nor the Seiadans nor an\^ othm* of th(‘ sinallei- States that 
^jf>s(‘ up in arms against th;* (Ittom in Itovtu*, emid forgt*l tin* wrong that 

I iirkisti s >\ereignt\* h i I inHicM' l uj) >:i t!i -in. In this I’espect, this latest 
aT* vvas of' t!i ‘ «»ld-\\ »j*)d when n itio.is I'onglu more oi* l(*ss cmtiri^K' 

[>on siui ti ni '*n t -il grounds. ddi * m >dern wars are difi'ertmt. Thr* main 

oti\a‘ p >\\*ei* in these is ec*on emie rather tain [>nrel\’ [),>litieil or patriotic, 
his motive* no longi*!* exists In hairop •. dhie presenr rivalry between tin* 
i-fieri'iit hhiroj^ean Powers is reiliv^ of non-EiiropMn origin. IT then* is 
[ly general Enro])ea?i war in our tim *, it w ill be eaus(*d b\’ the scramble 
fthi* Eui-opeari Powi'i-s ovaa* Asiatic and Atiicaii (*areass(‘s. ddie [>resenl, 
rcapacity, f u* purpos(*s of si*] t-dettrnci* and selt-rnle, of t he Asiatic an<l 
frican [>eo[>les, const i t-u tes, thus, a \a‘rv r«‘al and S(‘i'i<»as ila iger riot only 
I thiMi* own i ndi‘|)en(h‘nce, but, what is far* more s(*rious, (*ven to thi* 
^genera! pi'aci* and [)i*ogress of* tlu* lar-gt*!* and moie advanced hunianitv* 
d* our time. Evany Asiatie or Afriein j> ‘ople oi- countiy w hich is sti'iving 
fr its own fi-eedun and ;* ms »I i d it ion and s(*lf-org an is.ition, is, w htdlier 
jmscy>nsH’ <>i' unconscionsl \\ fighting th(*r*efore ef]ually for tin* future 
L'a’ce and pi*ogn*ss of tlie w'oi*ld. 

From this point of vit‘w, the I^m-Islamic movenumt is a movimient 
that really makt‘s not tor disturbing, but lathi*!* foi* I'nsin ing and advancing 
die peace of the worhl. No stati*sm vn watJi an\' v ision of tlie future, can, 
[therefore, lefusi* to sympathise wnth this mova*ment and wish it god<ipct‘d. 
Those whose imagination cannot st>ai* highivr than tlie vision of a fedem- 
itiorf of the world, dominat 'd (‘very vv ht‘i*e lay tht* White laces ordy, will 
inattirally siracll danger and ihsastm* in the progrt'ss of this Pan-l^laniic 
>ropaganda. And the naraow^ and selfish vision of thc'si* ptniple consti- 
i the real danger of this Pan- Islamic movement. With thi^ 

iMid direction of the w(>rld powers, Pah-LslaiViism 
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|•4*qu!res very delic itt» h inflHn^. Ab )V'4* all it rerjuires a frank an^l honest 
of tin* ti?n itt^ claims of* Islam to readjust itself to the 

ihmhIs of the modern thoiig'ht and life and organise itst‘lf as a self-con- 
troll(‘d and autonomous Ft‘derati<»n of the Musulman Statt's of th<‘ world 
"riu‘ indi‘pf‘ndt*nce and inr<*grity of l\a*sia, Afglianistan, and tin* Mosltue 
lh*incipaliti(‘s of Afri(*a, as widl as of t h<‘ ()tt.om‘vn Fm])iro as it will lx 
reeonsti*ucted 1)\’ the terms of tho pt‘ae<* btOvxas'n "rurk(‘\ and the Balkar 
Allies, must, be m iint iinAMl. d'iiis is th * Hrsi eeidltion fbi* wimiing tin* 
eoufideiua* ( d' Islam, wifleun winch this Paii-Islamic fore* will ne\a*r be 
gjiided and ci )n t ?*ol Icr I l)\ tin' h‘id(*rs <d tin* modern world-polities. ddn* 
Knro[)<*an (t>nci*rl lias sih*nt l\' w<>ik(‘d for a similar end in Kiu'ope. As ;i 
r(‘sulf, tin* independence and intt‘gi it\' of tin* ditf(*rent h^nrop(*an State's, 
b<»th small and larg**, have l)(*e?i fu)l\' assured. In tlnur owoi self-inter<*st 
tin' great.i'r Powers have Innl to do tins. In tin* mt re-.i of Kfi ropean peact 
itst'lf, a similar assurance is noeded for tin* large r ajid sm allei* State's of' Asia 
and Africa also. These States tnnst be fnliy motlernised and eonsolidated 
and sti*(‘ne t hen ‘d : for upon tln‘it' str<*ngth and ad \ ane(*uient will .nlt,i- 
mat.elv <h‘pt‘nd t in* p * i^-e and ])r<kgrt‘ss e\0‘n of Knro|>e itsi lf. 

^ * -H- * 

'rhos«* who think tliat the r«‘e(‘nt d<‘feat of dhirke\' in l^nr4>|)e, Inis killi'd 
t he baekbofif* of Pa n-Tsla m ism, s<‘( ‘m t o me*, lack a 
Pan-lslamism thorough g'ras[) of tin* [isyehologa* of* this ir \n mi'iit. 

in India* j,, tact, ^dl tin* rt*(*4*nt tri>ul)les of the ( )t t.onijo-v* e^mpire 

ha\e been a xeritahh* godsend to the Pan- 1 slam ist . 
1 [e h as ('xploit i‘d tin* sympathy and enthusiasm o^'tln* Mosh*m [>o[)U la tions 
on bi'half of Turkey, in tin* interi*st i>i his pt‘t idea. In one sens*(*, the 
])i\'sent> Pan-lslamie mo\4‘nn‘iit ma\- be said to liava* oiiginatc'd in fanli;T^ 
Tdiirty vears ago. dc‘lalnd<lin cann* from < \abnl to Jndia, inspired w ith of‘| 
\ ision of an All-World ( ';)nfefi<*ra'-v of tli* Pri iiei‘s and l^<‘oples of IslauiJ 
t.hat, will repivenatt* it and give baek to it tin* ]>osition that, it ono<' had c 
a nn>ving and shaping i'*>ree in linm vn history and civilisation. He passed 
throngh India, iin K*culat ing many a h‘a<ler «d Mahonn dan thought in 
(^iloHt.ta and Bomb iv and (»ther eiti^-s, with this new' virus. As a mt\ssengi*r 
*>f this gospel, Ji*la1ud<liii wa nt from India to Bgv'pt and 'rurkey. Bip the 
seed that he had sow n among us gri*w in secia't for ova*r a quartc'r of a 
ceiitnrv. Its only <»ut<‘r manifi'station was in a new sclf-consciousnoss 

of our Moslem neighbours, a nc\v conceit r>f separate Ci>minunal interests, au<i 
a new di'siri' to revive, in the name of purity, the old iconoclastic spirit of 
tlu' Islamic ii\ith and thereby to work a new religious cleavage between the 
MiUioincnlimB and thoir Hindu neighbouTS. 
t'ducatod Moslems and aMMlus were 
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i-ivai as|)ii-aiitN to otVieo aiai rank, aial tho toliojons knnls to a <h‘sirr to 
1't‘vivi' th<' (H'i^inal idoals <»f Islam aji<l ri‘-< »rL;a nisi * tho old propaoan^lij-^t acdi- 
\ il ios ok that iait li. l>ut nol»o(|\' o\ r-r sns|K‘c(o(l tlioso as t hr slow and 
sihait dc'\ rlo] )m( ‘ 11 1 <>f i hr s^nd that doialmhlm had st»\\n in Ins c-onfidtail ial 
ronirrrnrt‘s willi tin MosKan i n I < ' 1 1 rr t ua Is «»j t’alriitta and ot In ‘r ] )lar« ‘s. Mr, 
Hliint it'frrs t< > soinr of tlirsr ron 1 r roiirt ‘s. os|)mali\' !<> thos(‘ ln'ld in 
(dalrutta. at most <d‘\\hirh tin* Kioht Ikai. Syo(j Amirali, thru a mrmhrr 
ot th(‘ (/alrtiMa liar, \\a'- })rrs<ait, in Ins last v\ r»rk INDIA rNDi:u 
Kiim>n. 

ddiin^'s, lio\\a’\ t*r, r<anmrnc<‘d t<» m<>\f a|)ar<‘ hot h in and outsidr India. 
iN hirli so. >n hrouglit this Pan-lslamir id**a t.» 1 hr |>nl>lir \'lr\v. Fn India 

-h<‘ Indian National t 'on^frss at first, an<l tin moi*i‘ \ irih* S\\a<l(‘shi Movi - 
m‘nt lator on, <jnirkrnrd a s( ■! f-r< a isr lonsnrss m tin* <‘ountr\, and < ‘sp»,‘r ia 1 1 \ 
nnoniL; tin* Hindu populations. ddn* S'Aadrshi jiroparainla d<‘V(‘Ioprd 
i I )a rt iru lar\' [)rononnr(‘d Hindu idoal, Nshirl) was natnralK’ int<a‘prrtrd hy 
■^<nni' at Irast ok t hr Malionu'dan lra<lri's in t hr i*«uinl r\ , as a dist inct and 
rral m(*nac*r to t}n‘ir<»wn politic-al futuri'. Had tln‘\’ thrown thrms(‘lvrs 
hrart and soul into this ntwv Nationalist M(»\omrnt m India, this r\c<*ssi\'r 
Hindu rm[)hasis mirhl ha\ r‘ l)rrn \ rr\' rasil\- rmnox rd. J"^^r t lnai, ihr 
Swavlrshi Mo\rmrnt w«>uld ha\a‘ < Ir \'r loj )r( I into a puirl\ (‘I'onomit: and 
p<»lilical pi*< >pa ra nda , i ii ! I \' I'r proson t a I i \ < ‘ <»1 tin* rompi*sitr Indian ]><‘oph’. 
I>ut tlir\ Inld aloof. Man\' of tlnni r\t*n sot t In ansr 1 v < up r)|n-nl\' against, 

this 7no\('mrnt. "kiu' ro'^ull was that tin* Hnniu intluoiH*rs Ix'camr pro'* 
lominant and tin* Hindu nott‘ t lu* most j)ron»umrrd m this nrw u]>hra\al. 
It was, p(‘rlvaps, v\o)] tliat* this should ha\<- )►<»<•!» so, k^>^' this Hiinlu 

Vationaiism will oradual!\ lu lp tin* « \olution ol a roa 1 Kodoral Nationalism 
imono- iis, \\ ln\*h sooms rloarl\’ t o ]>o t hr idoalouid and t hr uit imat-r aim oF 
nod<*j*n insl^uir o\oIuluai in lialia. ]’"oi- this k"'rdoi*al hlral of Nationalism, 
t is n<^*oss*ir\^ that tin* ditkoi^nt Indian romm un i t i(‘s. roj >r'osrn t i n^ c I i ffrrrn t. 
/orid-r id turrs, must in tln'ir (*wn \\a\, alon^ tinur own lini*, pi'4*- 

rrvino and fkwadopmr to tin* lull tln*n* i*ospi -rt i \ r ] >. -isona I i t ios. ]><* auf.oiio- 
n>us social units 1 1 n *ms< ■ I \ a s, and t hrii join tin* others, as mcmhrrs ot a 
ri'at Krd«‘ration, whn*h will j>r<‘srnt to tin* wauld a m w ami tar more 
l\ancrd and complrx t\’pc ot' Na t i< >nal it v than what tin* \s oiid lias so kar 
nowii. I hava* alwav's ica<l this as oin* eternal aim of* histoiic evadution in 
nlia. I d<» not, th<*rt‘k>ia‘, rr^rrt. this Hindu rmjjhasis ok what in thr 
iturr ok things was V>ound to Ik* pmcticallx" a kiinilu Mo\'rniriit. I <lo jiot 
‘jjret tFiat oiir Mahouie^Uiii irimKls pnw'tically kept away kn»in it. lint 
hat I regrc't is thoir spirit ok antjtgonisni. What thr situation rrally 

>qtiiiNj!d of them wiu* the initiation of a real Moslem National Movenirnt, 
ong 'parallel lines/ nioVed by the same spirit, working for the siiiiic ultimate 

i> 
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end, but organised in Islamic forms, with the symbols and sacfaimaits familiar 
to higher Islamic thought and culture. But the Mahomedan leaders 
already bewitched by th<' vision of an All-World Islamic Confedei'acy 
which Pan-Islamism held out to theur view, not only ivfused to 
do what was really iu‘ed(‘d as much in tiuur as in our interest, but 
secretly commenced tt> ( .vjjItHt the umest in the interest of this 
j^in-lslamism. Bord Minte did m>t sts' through thi‘ game, and therefoi*t‘ 
easily played into tie* hands of the Moslem Besague \\ork(‘(l bv' 1-he Kt. Hon. 
vSyed AmiiAli. 

* * * * 


The dhirko- Italian conflict of Ibl 1-12 whil(‘ 
I’an-lslam ism, particularlN 


>i\ing a iu*w impetus to 
in In<lia, h<‘l))e<l also to 
luing out its tjue motive and character before all the 


woi'ld. Kneouraged b\' th<‘ 


success of his game of* 


bluff in th(‘ matter of tlu‘ Indian Bouncil Reforms, 
almost opi'uly avow< ‘d his alh‘giance to I^in-1 slam ism ; 


Pan-islamism 
not Kelis:ious 
Put PolitRs^b 

Sy eil Ami r*a 1 i now 

while his follow ing comimaiced to exj>loit the natural sympathy of tlu' 
Indian .Mussalman w ith th<- ( )ttoman ( hjx eriumait in then r conflict w ith 
Itgly^ in the Intercast of this propagamla. "Idle bond that binds the follow- 
ers of Mahommed together is mjt a political, but absolut.<‘lv and x‘xclusivi‘1 y 
ti religious and spiritual lioml. One Moslem prince or community may 
light anoth<*r Moslem pi'ince or community without doing outrag(^ to the 
Islamic fraternity. In any cisi.* th( y have fre(juently <lon<‘ so in th<‘ past, 
in this country and elsewhere. Bvt n the < >ttoman throiu' its(‘lf‘ is it'ared 
ipofi such a fratrici<lal fVuid. If th(‘ jxaver ofthe Mogul had lasted tm our 
lay, and Delhi had becanu* the sejit oi one of the gi\‘at world-powau's, tht‘n‘ 
vould have b(>en no r<‘ligious bar against its declaring w^ar against 
)eror of Turkey himself. d'he Indian Mussalman was, strictly sp(\*i 
inder no religioiis obligation w hattwe?* to side with Turkey as amvinst 
1 the last w^ar. T hi* i*<‘ligious obligfiti(>ii would eomc' not UK'rt'lv' to wSide xvi 
ut even to fight for Turkey, unto death its<‘lf, if tlu' Holy Plac<‘s of Ishi' 
ere threatene<l with possession bs the Kaffir, and Tuikc^y stood up for tin 
cfence. Neither I miis nor Iripoli, luhtlier Adrionoph* nor vStamboif 
‘e Counted as th<* Holy I’laces of Islam. No Mus.salman is bound by his 
clefend and ke(‘]> these ti‘niporal and profane cities in the posses- 
>n of any JMoslem jxiU^ntate. 1^he appeal to fhe Indian Musstdman botK^^ 
iiing the Iripoli and the Balkan war, on bc.half of Tiirjkey, was notcthcrc 


tlwtvou 
si at he 
d i 
\se( I 
ini 

.c 


really based on religious but only on ptirely 
Dunds. And the nolitics that itf. 


i. And the politics thi\t 

Pau-lslamic. , ... 
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That I am not 

Out of their 
Own Mouth. 


misintorpretiiig the aims and scope of Pan-Islamism is 
proved by the public confession of faith of a staunch 
Pan-Islamist, Mr. Zafkr Ali Khan, Editor of the 
ZttniinrhxT, who has contributed an article on ‘"Indian 


Mussalrnans and l\xn-Islain isni " to M Jx‘la1 Nin i’s recent l>ook — “ Ittihad- 
i-Islain ” whert^ it ap]K\ars as a st^parate chaptei'. Says Mr. Khan : 


The talented author of this elegant work has invited me to con- 
tribute to it a few pages descriptive of the so-called Pan-Islamic 
movement from an Indian Moslem’s point of view. The invitation, 
coming as it does from a puhlicist of such versatile genius as Jalal Nnri, 
is an honour of which I am deeply sensible ; and in the following lines 
I propose to discuss Pan-Islamism ” as it is understood V>y the Moslems 
of India who are destined to exercise a great influence on the future of 
Islam. 




Etymologically the expresBion Pan-Tslamism claims a compAratively 
recent origin. It was coined b^’^ Christian diplomacy to serve as a scitrvj^ 
pretext for the spoliation ot the fast decaying Moslem States. To the 
man in the street Pan-Islamism was synonymons with a gigantic union 
of the Moslems of the world having for its cdicrished oV)ject the extermi- 
nfxtion of Christianity as a living political force. As long as a Morocco, 
a Tripoli, u Persia, or a ^Macedonia had to l»e grabbed, the hogey of 
Pan-Islamism was a most us<iful adjutici. It helped the stalwarts of 
Christendom to constantly confront their fanatical dnpes with an 
imaginary peril, the bare possibility" of whit*h was to be removed by depri^ 
ving the Moslem of his^ hearth and home. With the dismemberment, 
absorption or annexation of almost all the independent Moslem States 
by the Powers of Europe and with the poor remnants of the integrity 
of Turkey and Afghanistan trembling in the balance, Christian thinkers 
have tfot at present much to say about this over-exploited theme. The 
tfme, •however, is not far distant when the new life given to the Moslem 
communities of the world by the terrible events of the past few years 
may actuate the political theorists of Christian Europe to saddle the 
Moslems with the revival of the old plot to blow up Europe. Nowhere 
have these events l>een followed by an outburst of feeling so genuine in 
its manifestation and so universal in its character as in India ; atid it is 


no exaggeration to say that the bombardment of Meshed by the 
Russians^ the descent of Italy on Tripoli, the onslaught of the Balkan 
Alliek on ' Turkey, with all their attendant horrors, have made the 


India a changed people. They are not what they weve^^two 

•conception in which Western Machia- 
convenient mode of expreaaiotf^ 
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Pan-Islamism is not a new force, Imt is as old as Islam itself. The first 
lesson of Pan-Islamism was given bj the Quran when it said : 

Verily all Moslems are brctliern unto each other. 

The Prophet’s definition of Pan-Islamism will never grow old. 
‘‘A Moslem's relation to another ^toslem," exclaimed the Sarwar-i- 
Kainat, “ may be likened to that of the two hands which wash each 
other." The universal l>rotherliood founded by Islam is a moral binding 
force which has no e<|ual. Pan-Slavism, Pan-Gei*manism and many 
other “isms " of that ilk are only ethnic ebullitions of a territorial 
character. The brotherhood of Islam, or P^ln Islamism if you will, 
transcends all considerations of race and class and is of an extra-territorial 
type in which all the Moslem t>ot)ulations of the world merge their geo- 
graphical identity and become one nation. During the two months that 
I have been in Constaritino[)lc it has licen one of my studied endeavours 
to bring this cardinal fact home to all the men of light and leading \\ 
whom I have conic in contact, and it <jciva\s me groat satisfaedion^.^^^j^ 

realise that the 600 vears’ intercourse with l^durovicau civilization ^ 

on ; _ 

failed to produce any apprcciabh^ change in Turkey’s conception 
Moslem nationality. Just as the Indian Moslems think that they : . 
Moslems first and Indians afterwards, so the scores of Mussalmans of 
grades and sections with whom I had occasion to talk on the subje^ 
assured me that they were Moslems first and Ottomans afterwards. 
is in this conception of the universality of the Moslem brotherhoo^'^^- 
that lies the chief strength of the PaTi-Islamic movement, and th ^^\ 
Moslems of India are among the foremost to realize it. ’ 

Tlie object of Pan-Islamism, for aught that Christian writers may^^ 
yet have to say to the contrary, is not to cherish projects of an aggres-^* 
sive nature against Christendom in spite of all that it has done 
exterminate Islam, but to act purely on the defensive and to proteoflW 
what little remains to the Moslems of their once splendivi Krhpiro againstB 
farther eneroachiuents. In this work of defence Turkey has hitherto® 
l)oen single-handed, bub such will no longer be the case. The com- ^ 
bined attack of (U.r'stian Kurope ag liust the integnty of Islam an I ^ 
the covert autl overt design.s of the AVe.sfcesu Powers against the remnant ^ 
of Turkey have made too deep an impression upon the mind of thf^^i^ 
MosleiTiS to 1)0 easily eft*aced. They have accordingly made up theii;^*J 
mind to stand by Ikirkey through thick and thin, and mindful^_ 
of the saying of their blessed Prophet who declared : — “ A Moslem- is,^ 
unto another Moslem as a wall which is propped up by its va . 

parts,"— they will do all that they can to co-operate with Tiirke . j 
whose political extinction moans their owcf annihilation. This c4 ^ 

- operation neod not upset the 'Christian alarmists. It has hdthtn.f 
in common with the allcgorl triple, alHfiinee' negoilat^’hi^twefSh ' i 
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China and Siam, which necessitates, according to the Berlrner T'agehhitt^ 
a probable proposal in the near future on the ]>art of the Russian Czar, 
to form a European combination strong enough to crush the yellow 
races and ensure the perpetual stipremacy of the AV^cstern Powers in 
Asia. The co-operation of tiie Moslems of the world with the Caliphate 
which has now come to be r(‘Cogrnze«l througlK)\it tlu’ Islamic world as a 
revivified moral for(‘e essential to the main tenaiu'e of the quo of 

Islam, will be intollectuil and economic in its l)earings. Islam is 
destined to play a great part y<d in the |)olitical evolution of the v/orld, 
and those who ean tiunk have arrivf‘d at the conclnsion that the revival 
of Islam is to be hcralde 1 not by the tliunder of guns and the Hashing 
of ba 3 onets, but ]>y the eri\atiou of Universities and the establishment 
of Ranks. This is to be the Pan- Islainism of tlu^ future' and, Inshaallah 
it will achieve its object. 

% ^ ^ ^ 


\ 


It is 1 1 n I r >ssil >1o 

What Does It 
Mean? 


to this liaids di'clarn tion ol fnitb ot llio IVvn-Islarn- 

ist, witlioul bt iiig i !u[)ri *ssi‘<l 1>\’ its ossmi t,i;vl i\" polilaeal 
ebaraet er. The ih*! i gi< uis r< jbronc(‘ is fVa'bh^ and Himsy 
eoin])aro<l to its ] iioin aiiKaa 1 jeolitical aims and mids. 
Wo all know that it is not. more l^, tin* bi-otln'rliooc 1 


of Islanf' but I'Vtuy roUgious frateu ni ty in tho wm ld, t lia t. transcemds a] I “eon- 
sidorataons of* race and eolonr. " It is th<‘ sam<‘ with ( diristian brotJioi'hood 


asi with Moslem l)rotJu*rboo( 1. All ("bristians roligiously and spiritnallv 
vi‘(‘ no h‘ss brotliors to oiU‘ ^^inothor than ar<‘ all M nssalmans. Rut thonoh 
vn o xtra-toi ri torial cdiaraetoi* may l><‘ li'gi ti mat<*I clainual to?* ( 'hristian 
hrotlu'i hood as for Moslcuu 1 irot lua ln k x i , it Ix't ra^ s a \ o» \' sad confusion of 


bought to t:*]aini it for any nation, \vh(‘th(*r ( dnistian or M<Ks)(‘m. ddm 
Vloslcni po]>idati(ms of tlu‘ world wore noym-, after tlu' fii*st few years ot' tbe 
^aliplmte sjiiuit in M<‘dina and its neigldx >urliood, onr nation. ITnity of 
^t.at<'-life, leased upon unity of' t <‘n-it-orial possessions, (‘onsti t u tc*s tlu' yer\' 
loul and (‘ssence <d‘ th(‘ nation-i< h‘a. Rxam a fedtuai nation fulfils this 


dein^iitary comfiton. An Im peu ia 1 Fc'deratioii may tianscHUid tei-ri toria I 
imitation^ and be- eextra-t ori i toriul ; ])nt ('vam tluai iti must, be built and 


v'orked iijion some' unity e»f Stat<‘-life' and Sl;ate'-oi-gan isation. A nation 
ndiM'd, is ne>t a term of the/ pui\*ly re/ligieuis life, Tlu'rt' is such a thing as 
diristian or Me)sle/m or Buddhistic oi' Hindu fraternity, l>ut la^thing ixh a 
Christian <3i- a Me/sleru or Pluddhist natie^n me/aning at/ Cbristians oi* M<>Hlems 
r Buddhists. Thcrt^ may bc‘ such a thing as a Hinelu nation, because all 
lin,daB of our time have o)ir comm^ai territorial abode arul are subject to 
State^authority and belong to one State-organis«ttio7i. Ha<l 
^lia f),nd Austral hi and South Aniericti been peopled by Hindus, 
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we conhl i]<*vt r h;i\<‘ used tho term Hindu nat ion as wo do n<»w. In fact, tl 
\v^‘it^*r com |>1< (('ly ^ivcstlu* roliejoiis pl<*a away wlion he (‘oim^s t o cl< ►sc (|uay 

t< rs, and d<*clarcs that ' tlu olijcct of Pan-Islamism is not tocluuish pr< 

ji'ctsoi an aouiH ssivc natm * against ( dnistoialom hut /o /o*/ y>u/V '/7 o, 

t h r 4 ! f‘f ru S t rf and !'> trlttfi / v /// o / y / v / t Jh J/o.v// //y x <tf fhnr (HH 

!■< ! )! f' n< I H I r tti‘ ri m r ni x, italics ar<‘ minc’ 

and tin* worils thu> iialicisod laino .ml tin* pol i t ica 1 mot i \ < * ot Pan-lslamisi 
most clearly. 

In fact. e\:‘n an aeeressj\<‘ propaganda aeainsl < Mi rist endom " which 
tin* Pamislannst » anxKais !<• <lis<*iaim, nn^ht have h.-eii int erpr<*t<‘d in 

a pur(‘l\' relioHius s<‘nse. M’<» c<m\ert the Kaffir ix as nmcli a diit s of* tlie 
MtKslem as to coii\('tt tho hoatlc'n is rocoonisiMj !<» he a dutv <»rthe (Mirist- 
ian. And the Mosl<amc oommunit ios o1 the world ma\. with ahsoluti* 
rieht and pisl i<‘c. eoml)ine to hnild up an mt er-nat ional and ali-woi*ld 
oi'uan isat ion loi* this purpose. MMiey ma\ do n.* lor the jyrotection of the 
s< Kao-riM it* ioiis ideals of t he Islamie t Mir.rch and Mosh'in eult nre, aeainsl 
the onslaughts of a dominant and a 1 1 -(*on< puai no (Miristian (‘thical and 
social and eeonomie system. Pan Islamism may vory leo itimat el\' pursiu* 
ht‘se ethical an<l cultural ends. Islam is not an a 1 1 < »cet ]^, dead force in 
he woi ld. It is pieiL^iiant w it h lare<- po>sihil it i<‘s. ’The full and f‘rt*(‘ 
evelopment of ilc'se poss i 1 u I i t i » *s would he a distinct oain to modern 
nmanity ; and perhaps to none wouhl this eain he oroatt*!- than to (Mirist- 
aiian itself. MMie s|>iru of Islam is essentialU ilennK-iatic. and its ec(»no»*o< 
f undanu'ut ally socialist ic. 

‘\ v‘r adv ocalcf 1 monastic id 
wavs sta'i\<*n t<» reach a \a 


Islam Is. I lH*ln‘\<*. the onlv rtdieioi • 
cals or monkish discM)l i nes. hut th / 

I'V loitv attitude of nmntal ami 


tachment towards the things of this world, 
a.m is (*ro\vde<l with tmhlc examples of men 
•nuaited tin* Hesh imr r<'noum*ed the world on 


MMu* 
am 
t ie * 


relie* hisT 

i won a “11 w Im 
\ 


pro< 

aga 


. »m “ side, m >r cl u\^ 


* thing's of this earth, eitla'r to wt‘alth or w<»man, oj* to rank or posit 
iwa*n to familv and friemls. with tin* infidel tenacitx 4>f tin* oidinarv na 


In* woild, on tin* ot hei All tln'se are the most precious legacitxs 
im. MMn* imtdc'rn world needs tln‘m \ei\ ha<ll\ . for its own salvatioi 
ha view to share her glorious moral and spiritual iidierilances wit-* 
otlnu* caimmunit ies of t he w oi ld. Islam must he laised out lu*r pn^siuif^’ 
ih‘ss and dt*]K*ml<*nt |>osition. She must fii'st he able to look the^ 
iunworhl lu»ri/ontaIly into the fact*, 
sov'cveigit iiuU‘]H*ndi‘nc<‘ t>f tin* exist i 
unux* i'r Asia or Africa, is oiio i»f the 
d«iH>d, thi‘ tii'st coialitiou. AiicKthe 

x^ndent M ixHlcin 8tatm PojHikiwr 


MMie in‘^«<"rvation of the autonomy ‘A 
ng S1iihonime<lan St}\tes, whether I 
conditionH of this. ' Thfe' ' ' 
next- ' 
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aluticiis, both wliicli arc in such pi rtcct accoid w ith thc s^urit of the 
ihiiif^s oi‘ the Prophet, must bt* helped t<i ^rovs in thest* frei‘ Mosle^u 
utries, aiut tht‘V nnist b(‘ etpiippc^d. in the iullest p«)ssiblc UK'asurc*, with 
ry kind <»!’ inofhrn kufiwh'do*' ami or^anisat a »n and scicinifie applianev's 
theii' militar\* pr(» 1 i‘clu»n and ecemunie prospi rilx. All ila‘s« ;ne maMhMl 
)iuc*h in th<‘ largi/r interests »>i Islam its.iras in llu* i n 1 1 ‘st s < >f I he 
^er life <»f modtan humanit\. All these ar(‘ tH»t onl\ abse!utel\ le^iti- 
te but e x<*v*e( 1 1 n e 1 y lamlabh* ♦•bje<, ts f< a whj<*li a!) the I'^lamie eommunitiis 
th(‘ world maw and indeeil. hen Id unite. With thi^ moral and spitatual 
[iii-Islamie ])ropaeanda. e\ia\ one with a (.orT’ec a a j >precia t i( »n of t lu* 

► tirst‘ ot'nuKlern histora* e\olution. aial a \ ision ot that ( anversal Kedia- 
ation tjovards whicdi all countries aia) nations art' u n m ist a kt ‘a bl \' moxint;; — 
must ttdl\’ sym]>athise. 'Tla^x ma\ txt n l>e preparttl to aeti\<l\ ct i-opt a'a 1 1 • 
with Islam in tlie prtauotaui <>1 tliese (>l)jeets. s<) tar as such co-t ►pi t’a t ion ma\ 
Ih* hel]>ful t >r ] )ract ica bh d ht' unit\ ol Islam is based uptai tlie distinctive 
.*hai*act<a' of thi* s( xao- rel i o i< ms ideals presented b\ the Projihef. It is a 

adtural. which means a moral and spiiitual, bond. d'he true c» mcept ion of 
he univ'm’sal ])rot hc'rla >od of Isiam is not meiilv ‘ e\ t la -t ern l< iria k as the 
jrt'si'iU writer c-<mtends. but it is also e\ t ra- pol i t ica 1 as w<'lL 

■¥r -Vr ^ 


Jhit th<‘ ideal of 


A False and 
liftchievous View. 


Pan - 1 slam isn I prisented here is ciearlv political. Its 
avowed obj<‘Cl is, we ar«' tohl. " to act <>n tile (h fensive 
to j>rotev‘t wliat little remains to the .Vbislems of t-hi'ir 
once spliaidid Kmpire.' In tlie earli<‘r centuries of 
th<‘ Ib/.ieia p<tbtica! so\ < i < *1 e n t \ an<i asceiMlaiicy' wvu’e 

> some extent essoiitial i/onditions of the \ e] \ self-preservation of Islam ev'en 

> a rtdi^ious culture and community . It may < v<'n be Jteld that in some* 
‘unti'ies at l<*ast , polit ical <‘\p insion w.is fiirced u[)on t in* Moslems outer 
•cumstances w h ich tlev* noitlu'r delib'iatelv souulit nor 
ntrol. Jdut t hat necessity does not exist at all in our tiiji ‘ 
c ‘‘splendid Kmjiire <d the Moshaus, m th<* singular 
ipardonahle forgetful m ss or joiiorance. It ma\' sei\ r 


eindd ahsiolutely 
. A aid to sp: ak of* 
n uml>er, betrays 
' t lu' ends of the 


liticiil PamJslamisi and for that very' reason, tltis false 
ceeilin^Iy mischievous. Kxcept in the very infaney id fh<* ( \i li j)luite 
* Moshaus wiae iievi r uiuler any <me sin^h* ]>olitical authority'. Thr* 
>^4lem sov i‘rei|^iis m*v(a* ri'co^nisefl any irafa*riial obligations with their 
>»lviu neighboui's or rivals in fig'htin^ them wdnaiever t hey^ wanted or 
■od to do j5k>. They did these things very freely' even in the hey day of 
^iter c^llp A* their once splendid Kmpire.'' This old earth has 

a, both ancient mid nietlia^val, than that of the? 


Hcanoaos or Ituliams and even our owti 
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I^aisis hcuJ sjili‘n<]i(l (‘inpij-cs of own in the ancion^ tinjos. Tin 

<“*"'n‘nch, and iho IVI(»^u)s in Indi;i, had tindr sj>K*ndid (‘inpirc‘M in tht* nii<^dh 
a|^os. And what a inonac(‘ woidd it lx* l.o world-]x*aci‘ aixl our piusiait 
world-civilisation it tho s(‘at.t<*i\M 1 roionants of thcsi‘ ancit^nt- ract‘s or nati<»ns 
now nu‘i-^i‘d poaxud'ul 1 \’ into tlu* \a!'i<Mis naxltan nath>naliti(‘s of tho worhl 
W(‘r(‘ to start so inan\' dittoront l^an- 1 in ) xada I proj)a;_»anda , tor ri*\ ivin^% In 
t indr conihin<‘f I <‘ftorl , t in* lost oloidos of tht ir “ onct^ sjihaidid Kinpircs ’! 
And this is oxactI\' tin* irrosistihh* l<>oic of a political n-Tslaiiii(* ])ro]>a- 
^anda sucli as is pix'ucdnxl lion*. 'Jdiis jxdit ical Pam Islainisin is a distinct 
<.dialh‘n^(‘ to <vor\' non - M osh a n StatA‘-a uthorit\ lioldin^LJ;* swa\' ovai* any 
Moshan ] X )})U la t ion. It is a standing' nnaiaia* to tln‘ jK'aco ot(‘\<a*y jx'opK 
coinpos<‘d partly ot inai-Moshan and ])art ly ol' MosUan ]x >]^)ulati< ms. 

-x- -X- ^ -x* 

iVor is it t‘as\ to son how this Pan- Islannsin can hop(‘ to scaairc tin;- 
(axl w ithout \<a-\^ s<a-ionsl\ wa^akiaiino t-h(‘ Ic^i t i i na t » ■ 

I he Logic of and natural allegiance of* (‘\(a*y Pan- 1 slam ist (<► 

Political Pan-Islam- ,, iv/i i /i ^ j i i 

t ile non- M osUan ( i»o\ ei nnnaits under whudi Mnn mav 

»sm. 11 

h(‘ livuie, win ‘tin a* in Iinlia or Pey])t. It- is all \ erv 
wadi t<» sav' tliat. tliis l\a n- I sla n i isn t s<*(‘ks to realis<‘ its (aids ])\ piircdy ]>eax*e'- 
ful methods, t lu’oueh t h(‘ organisat ion <d uni \ ersi t i<‘s and indust ri(‘s, hut we 
all kinnc that (anpir<‘s ar(‘ in‘itln r huilt up noi* pr(‘S(‘r\ (xl hy tln‘S(‘ iniHKxail 
wax-ipoiis. I hi i \'( asi t ies ma\ initiat(‘ the Mussalman into the s(‘cr<*lis <d 
s(d<aic(*, and i i Hhist.ri( ‘s nia\^ }n‘l|) tlnaii to th<‘ accjuisition of v\<‘altdi, hut 
t lu‘se, ot tdnansel \ (VS, w i II not (‘jui]) tlnan with tin* nnxlei-ii im ] >1( ‘navn ts of 
w;ir or organist* tlnan into in\ incd))(‘ a)‘mi(‘s, ^In* ta\o t hmes w hi(di still 
d(*t(a*miin‘ tdnx latx‘s >1 empires and kingdoms. ddn' only |x)ssd)li‘ liinz of 
work tor tliis poliiie;\! Pan-lslamism must li<\ tin axdori', (i) in cr(‘athie' 
a. Pan-lslainic siaitinnait amone tin' !\l(»sl(an poj)ulations of t1n‘ world, h\ 
ajipealin^’ to tdndr ix'lieious passions ; (ii) m Indpine th<‘m to tln‘ ac<|uisi- 
tioii ot m(xh‘rn scientific know hxlei* hotli lor (‘conomic.- and military taids ; 

(iii) in Indjiine- tin* oiejinisat ion of tin* iinxhan aiiny and tin* mochaai navy 
fully c(juip|ic‘d with all the* most advaiu*ed mst-rume nts and metdnxls of 
nnxK'rn warfiirc with the knowh*dea‘ and wi*alth thus ac(piii*(‘d, in tln^si* 
indc|H'nd(^ai t MosI(‘m Stat(‘s w ln'ix* this can lx* d(»iu‘ sately and tr(‘c‘ly* ; 

(iv) in Indpin^ to presi‘i v(‘ tin* iin k‘pi‘nd(‘nce and int(‘^rity ot tln‘se States 

until thi'y are tully (.*(|ui])ped and or^anisixd, 1>\^ s(*curing* on th(‘ir hehalJ 
the moral support of tin* imnuaist* Moslem jK>pulations that are subject foB 
the time being to the jx>]itical authority ot iKjn-Moslem Governments iM 
peoples ; and (v) in the event of any conHict between these latter and anl 
Moslem State or Stiitc‘s, in embarrassing these non-Moslem Governinen™ 
by organised passive resistance or open revolt JS^esiem subjec 
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liiiiiDpC nltiiHatcOv" at their eoinplete <>\xa*thi-o\v. '^I^hese tivv the oiilv' 

•oiK*(‘i \ahh‘ nieairs hy which this political Paii-1 slainisiu can hope to “ k(‘ep 
ho tfn* Moslems the lenmants of th<*ir onc<‘ oh»ri<,iis Kni])ir(‘.” All th(‘sc‘, 
[rom th<‘ oi’^a ri is;itioii of vmi v (.‘t sitcs and industi'ies to th<‘ iiu*itenient of 
t*ev(>lt;S, arc par*ts of an o!o;inic wlK»Ie. B\' th<‘nist‘I\ (‘s, working separatel\', 
none of tli(‘se liava* an\^ appieciahle worth so tar as th(' object of* Pan- 
Islaniisni as enunciated hcac is concerned. And tlu‘ moment we subj</ct it 
t.o ari\' sound anal\'sis, we find wliat a sia ious nuaiace this political Pari- 
Jslamism, as d istincriisli(‘d from what ma\ be called n^licious or cultural 
itiH- Islainism, is to th(‘ |n‘ac<‘ and pi-oc'ress of modern humanity in ^viua'al 
an<f oi t (rose count ri(‘s in ])art icailar w here 1 h<‘r<‘ is. as in India, a mixr‘d 
})opulalion of Moshans and non- .Moslems. 

Xor s< ► tai‘ at. least as India is con(aa-n(‘d, is t.his nuaiace lat-hei' vaa'y 

^ . . imayinara or \ er-v distant. It. s(m ins to m(‘ that itone 

The Pan-lslamic ... 

Propaganda in w <a'e to const ru(‘t a ch renoloeical st,or\ of t.h(‘ ])j*<\stait 

India. <*]ea\ae(‘ b(‘twaM n the Mahonualans and tlu^ 

and subject the ticts and dat(‘S thus colk‘ct.ed t-o a 
ca’itieal ] rsve-hotoeica 1 anaUsis. it would be lbun<l that, this Pan- 1 slam ism in 
one shape or aiiotina' has Ixm ii partly res])onsible for it. Indian Tslain 
had ( hw (‘It »])i‘d a spirit. <>f tol(‘rat ion of otluu* faiths anti pi*act ices than thosi* 
<h‘ t.h(‘ (^)<nan, ow iny to its haiy contact with Ilindiiism, su(*h as was and is 
unknown to Islam in ;j)(‘rhaps any oth(‘r pari o1 tin* woi’ld. d^lH* Maht>- 
nuslan mass<‘s, c‘sp<‘ciall\ in Pxau^'al, ev<‘n associat-tal l.ht ‘instil \c‘s, st) tar* as 
ma\’ ])<‘, w ith th(‘ curr(‘nt (‘(‘rt inon lal ism of tht'ii' Hindu nca o'hbou rs. ^Phey 
f I't p i< ‘11 t.l \’ mad<‘ pnjas to tu(‘ Hindu s( Jods and (h>dd('ss(‘s through Hindu 
}>i‘i(‘sts in Hintlu hous<‘s, <‘\(‘n as Hindus waait and madt' oft(‘i*in^s with due' 
taith and rtwt'renct', to M<>sl(‘m Pus at Moshau doreas or; musol(‘ums. And 
all t.h(‘se liad pi’ac't ical 1 \ kilh'd e\ raw possdulity of any r't'liyious t(‘uds 
b(‘tw’eeu the t \\a > com in u 11 i t i t ‘s. But the missioiiaiit's oi a iu*w Pur'ist. 
Movemt'nt in Jndian Islam, soon rt'v ivtal tlie old i(*onoclastic spirit of tlie 
Mosh'in fiiith, and thus w <u*k(_‘d up first a rt ‘lie ions ch‘a\ aLt(‘, gradually 

as this new eiilliusiasm gi(‘w , a m w ! (‘ligious antagonism betwcHai the‘S(‘ 
two stations of' th(‘ Indian community. a ow far this nt'w Purist Movt*- 

ment in [i(‘ Mahomedan community in India, was ins])ired, either partly 
or w’la>lb oi‘ directlv or* indii'ectly bv^ Pan-Islaniism, cannot be* said, and 
perhaps 'vill n(*V(‘r be; known. But that this propaganda be‘came ve;ry active^ 
since the‘ eaniy e ighties erf* the last ci'iitiiry, is we'll-knovvn. Jelaliiddin 
|>assed tl roiigl) India, early in the eightie^s, and thc‘ attitude of aloofness of 
the educ ited Maheunedaiis of India from the pejlitical activitie;H of thejr 
Hindu fellow couhtiymen w openly and avowedly taken up 

gradually imiiisbdiafely^^ visit. I still remember the memorable 
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utterance of Sir Syed Ahmed at a reception held in his honour at the house 
of Bab us Pyari Mohan and Hari Mohan Hiiy,. in Ahrnerst Stna^t, when thtv 
Syed was on a visit to C^alcutta in 1H7() or 1877, in which lie coinj^ared the 
Hindus and the Mahoniedans of Hindusthan, to tlic* two evc‘s and two hands 
of a man. It was ri'ally the sanu* metaphor which M ahoinnie<i ha<l himself 
used in speaking’ of thc‘ Islamic brotherhood. It is notorious diow rapidly 
this spirit and attitiuk‘ waschangeil and th<‘ re xoaed Svcal openly set him- 
self up as an antag<jnist t<> tiu' Indian Nationalist movena'iit. thmi n^pix^- 
sented by the Tjuiian National ( 'ong)'<‘ss. We attril)nted it at. the* tinu^ to 
the inHuenct: of the* Anglo-Indian Hur< a ncrac\'. That iiiHuenca* was no 
doubt at work, but though it mav exjilain soim tliing it cannot ♦‘Xplain 
every thing in tlu* historx of Thise<mtlici betwe<‘n tli< e<lucated Hindus 
and educated Mahonu'dans whic h grew along with tlie < 'ongrt^ss agit^ition. 


-Islamism. In 

faet, s» * 

far as 

ipii'< ‘ < »f 1 slam. 

as Ml. 

Zatar 

ha ps t hell’ < >id\ 

chance 

of' life 

Pan- Is!a in ism. 

Poth T 

nrkish 

k that their only 

hi»pt* of 

sii fel y 


The Pan-Islaniic spirit was at li‘ast partly res])onsibh: tor it. 

The sinistm* logic ot this jM^litical Pan- 1 slam isn i (omes out nmst pro- 

niiiKuitlv. howev(‘r, in its attitmU^ to\\ar<ls Nationalism. 
Pan-lslamiem in • 

India and Indian purely Moslem <-ountrH*s. like toi' instance. I ersia 

Nation^^tism. <*r furkex' (»r i‘\en Kgypt . -th<»ugh perha[)s in a lesser 

degTVi*. — Nationalism is ]>ract i<*a 1 1 \ i<tentical in its 
ultimate ends and <»V)jc*cts with this Pan- 1 slamism. In fact, s» * far as 
these “remnants <d the onc<- glorious Hmpir<‘ of Islam, as Mr. Zatar 
All Khan puts it here, are concerni*<l. jeihaps tlmir oid\ chance of life 
lie's in thi‘ supp'ort that t h<‘\’ ma\ get from Pan- Is!a in ism. liot h 'Ibirkish 
anrl Pi*rsian Nationalists max naluialK lliink that their onl\ hope* of siifely 
lies in the tini ‘Iv' de\ lop.u '’it of a world-wide <.-oti foderaes of the fi >llovs <‘i*s 
of the Prophet, the muMi pT*<*ssure <»f whieh, d not its phx sical st rength, 
might be brought to l)ear on the p >lie\ of their em'mies. I>ut in India, 
Islam, as a [>o]itical fore *, st uids u]>on an altogether- different tooting. Not 
merely in p>int of nundr is, Imt etpcdly also in intellig(‘ne * educat ion and 
w^ealth, the Imli in M ih cn ‘dan-; ar* • 1> ‘tiin 1 th * lai'gei- Hindu populations 
of the country. Nation ilism in India, <*V(‘n if it works upon its IcgitimaU* 
composite characte!' a?i l c »n ^ti t n t ion, and makes the f ullest pos.siblc 
accomm elation for th * fVe * fdax and fuifiinMait of th<* sp(‘cial character of 
Islamic culture, as an oi*ganic ehmc iit of Indian, as distinguished frmn 
Hindu, Nationalism, — would maa r mean for the follow<*r*s rd* Islam what 


Nationalism means in Persia or 'rurkey foi thc'ir INaHian nr Turkish 
co-religionists. In Persia or Turkc'V the Mussalinans rt'preserit the whole 


nation or State*. In India they Cixn never roprowent more than a part of iti 
And this fact hurts the conceit of the Moslem lc5ader» of 
Islamic idea, wet-nursed, 

Anglo-Indian Harr >rn 
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’.ndian Viceroys, has developed the unhealthy habit in the leaders of the 
►lahonieflan coininunity of India, of nnrsino^ in their hearts the memories 
if their lost political position in the country^ d^hey have Jt>een distinctly 
mcoura^ed by foolish An^lo-Indian ^>fficials and scribes to cherish the 
xlsehood that th(' suj)renu^ political authority in India passed from the 
4o^ul directly on to tJiose of th<‘ British. 'rh<‘y have been led to com - 
>letely. i^nort" the iact that the insignia of Inifna ial Rult^ in India had 
b*t‘ady sli})p(‘d away fioni th(‘ <‘nfc‘ehl(‘(l hands of the Mop^iil and tht* 
^ithan to thos^' of the Shiks on the one sidi*, and of' the Mahrattas on the 
thi‘r. But for th(‘ Providtaitial advent and intervaaition of the British, 
he supnune political authority in this country would have been held today 
ithta* by the Shiks, (»r by tb * Mahrattas, oi* it would have bc^en divided 
etween thivse two Hin hi P*>w as. But all this is \'(ay conveniently for- 
■otten. And by opiaily <au*( un*a^i no- the Indian Mahoinedans to forget or 
^nore thos(‘ thinos, and hv’ pindtaino- t^) the saintv* of tin* Moshan leadta's 
y giving them pr»»for. ai tia I t)-<‘itmont in the constitution of th<‘ recently 
li-dormed ( ' Hincils. th“ ( h a om uuai t ha\<‘ unwittingly help(*d to 
trerigthen tho l^an Islane* s atiimatl in t h is eoun tiy. And all tlu^se hav<* 
al tht‘ Pan-lslamic ij -ojiigin li in Imlia to openly S4‘t i tsrlf up as an emaiiy 
f Indian Nationalism. 

Nor can t ho Indian Nrit i « at d ist ah'^olutel\' ab^oK e thtausel\'es of all 
‘Sjx^usibilir foi* this urdoi-rnnal • star • of things. If' the Modem leadei*s 
ried to wipe out th<‘ m an »rie- of the Sinks att I th * Mahrattas, the Hindu 
Nationalist havders also > »ngh: l > rovi\*‘ th -m It was no <loubt a supreme 
svchological leaMl ot t h» -.^.N.it iona! ist propagantia : and so far as thest* 
ie\norit‘s were r<*vive(l to reneate the s- ‘lf-(\>nfidenLa‘ of a }>aopii‘ satfering 
•oni a state of h<»pel(‘ss and listies*> inertia, they did only gtMad and no 
arm. But tht‘ tdfe -i ot this r. v ixal di«l not stop Inaa*. It gi-adually awoke, 
t heasi in a section of' the Nationalists, the fo> i>h aud suicidal amV>ition 
fonce nioi-e re-est abl ish ing eithei’a single Hindu Stat ‘ oi* a eoufe ieracy 
r Hiiidu St:itv‘s, in India. Suae people, rlius, se*i%*tly interpreted Sa iraj 
< a Hindu Rij. And this lolly is also ta soai * «^\teut responsible for the 
ntagonism in any cas<\ of the soberei* s<‘ction <»f ruir Moslem fellow country- 
len towards our Nationalist ideals and activitii^s : and thus it. li‘nt, uncon- 
uounly, eoiisiderablo snppoi t to the Pau-lslamic pmpaganda among almost 
H classes of educated Maliomedans. 

But whatever its historic origin its psychological justiticatian, the 
a ^ • , sinister logic of this Pan-Islamisiu oimnot be disguised 

not be ignored. The.se implications sue 
brought • ‘ out' .in the very .-statement .re*- 
tiftope .^ -PiuarlslamisBa, ; as- pre- 
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stviited here by Mr. Zafai* All Khan. And what is most impoi tant in t lnseon- 
nection is that Mr, Khan liere repeats what acred i t ( m 1 ItnidiM’s <>!' j h(‘ ini>\ onH‘nt 
like the Rt. Hojji. Sy ed Ami I’ Ali and othta’s lia\a.* f*r(U|n( ait 1 v said. 1 rethi* 
to th<‘ dictum that the Indian Mussalman is hrst a Mosi<‘m and t lnai an 
Indian. Kithca* it lietrays a most, wotdiil f*ontusion otthoiioht, unwoitliv' o^ 
the intelh^ctaial leadm’s of a oi(^;it world-movaanen t, or it. has a va^i*y sinistra* 
meaning btdnind it. "rh(‘ tia*m Indian is tdtlua* a ot‘o^Ta])hical ot- a political 
term; Jt connot.f‘s cathta* t in* |)]a'*e ot' l)ii*th or livino’ of tlie human who 
calls himseltViy this uanu' ; < a- it. connotcvs his p( >1 i tacal -or~Stat^‘-l i t(‘ and 
ndations. As a.n Inriiau, a j) ason is (‘it. her a nali\ t‘ ot' India, oj- a subject 
ot the ( hivermn ait ot Imliaor b>th. This is all that, t.ln^ word liulian 
means, atid aVisolutely nothing- else, neitlua- his imcv‘ nor his caste nor his 
(a*ecd. On thi‘ otlna* hand, tin* t^aan M iJionnalan is a t(‘rm that c<nmot(‘s 
only a ia*li^ious tact, that tin* pia-son calling’ li i msi *] t sucli, lx ‘Ion os to a parti- 
cular reUgious communion. Jt (loesmot (-onnote his o(‘oor;i j)hical habitat 
or his political associations a.il#l obligation's. And when a person sa\'s, 
therefore, that. In^ is a hrs^^^ aii Indian mext., all that he can 

mean by at is that his i-eWgions associations and ( >1)1 igat ions must ha\ (‘ 
absolute j^rc^caslenci* o\’er his political assoc'iations and obligat ions. Jn ot lnu- 
woi'ds, his alhgiance to the non-J\1oslem State* ot which he ma\ he 
a subject or a citizi'ii, inust gi\'e wa\' to h is allegiance t< > tin* Mosl(*m p<‘o])les 
and princM^s of t he w orld, when thi‘S(‘ t wo conn* intr> I'ontbct w it h each otln*!'. 
This is the* necc‘ssary logic of that political l^an- Isla ni ism which is (‘\id(*titl\ 
repr(>smited b\' Mr. Zaiiir Ali Khan and S\(‘d Amir Ali and the .Moshau 
League. And as such it is the common (‘UemH' ot Indian Xat.ionalism in 
its truest and broa<l<‘st sc‘nse, as well as t.o t in* ]>r(*sent (h>\ermn<ait in 
India. 



THE LIFE OF NITYANANDA. 

:0>:o O ; 

( P)V TIIK LATE l>AhT^ IjELLOUAM MuLIJC K, r..A.) 


1 . "" 

THE EDIiOR’S FOREWORD 

1 am lx ‘li( )1( li 1,0 th(' h(‘irs ol‘ t.ht‘ Babu Bulloram Miiliick for this 


The Author 
and 

His Subject. 

Ho was h()]-n in 
till' Fi\a‘ (Mniroli 
BotraHCi* Bxainiiiation of ifa 
( 'oJh^oo in (\ol(Mit,ta. w la^noo h 

i i a 1, (' 1 y a ft (* r 
lakiui;’ his (h^orc-c' 

Bnllorani jo i n <• d 
tlio toa(*hiii<;‘ staff 
of t h o Hindu 

( ( ^aloutta. 

a n d simullivno- 
oiisl\' k r |) ( his 
ft‘i*ms in iho Bau 
( dass(‘s. In ISdS 
h c‘ took his law- 
d(‘OT<‘<‘ and j<fino<l 
1 ho barat H ( n >^hl \ . 

A liAN m o n t h s 


I,wifd of N i I yananda whioh 1 j>roj)os(* to })nblisti as a 
s(‘ria] in t>li(‘so ])aoos. Tfu‘ l>abu Ibdior'ain Midli<*k 


t h o Subordinate 
tl mlicaal vSma i o o , 
whoj'o ho I'osi* to 

th<‘ Ino'host ]*ank. 

* A liiM^st from Ids 
<‘ar'ly you th, Bullo- 

MaeaziiH'. Ho wrot.o 
‘‘ Land - Marks of Bt hi os 


was a .W(dbknown fioin*<‘ in (\a!oulta Sooiily. 
LS-fd. and iia-oiNusi his tii'st Bni^lish (‘.dm-ation in 
Instit ution at ( ddnsnra. In I SAt) In* |;ass(sl tho 
< ’alrmt-ta Hjd\aa'sit \\ and joiiUMi tho I >nfi’ 
took Ids B. A. <loor(M‘ in dm* timo. Imnu*- 

l am ( L‘ V 1 o ]) o (I 
marko( I lit (* r a r y 
a]>l.it u (1 <*s. 11 o 

was a \oraoious 
](‘ad(‘i\ and koj>t 
h i m s t* I f f' u 1 I y 
abi*(‘ast of' t ho 
|>roo]*ossi\ o lit ora- 
t ui't' » >f Ids t inH‘s, 
both in Knob sh 
and his own \'or- 
naoular. lb* was a 
td’ o <1 u o n t and 
\ al msl o« aiti ibutor 
1 o tin* t wo hdii^lish 
Ibo lows of his 
day, publislu'd in 
this o o u n t !• y , 
n a m c‘ I y t It o 
( \alout ta R(‘vi(*w , 
and t h(‘ National 

The Late Bulloram Mullick. 

amoni;’ otln*rs, Hoim* Lifd in Biaioaf 

and ‘ Modol Hu/c/oor." His Ki*ishna and Kidshna- 



ism ” was, porhaps, tho first systomatio attomf)t at a soholaily and histori- 
cal study of Sro(‘ Krislma, in tlio Knolish lang'uaoi-. H(‘ follow'od, in this 
work, to a vaay laigt* I'xtont., J>al)u Bankim (diandia < diatUajtH* aiid 
XTpadhaya ( Jour (doviTida Ray, wdioso Bong’aloo works on the' subj(‘c*t C(Ui- 
binuo still to bo tho most atithoritati vo l>iogra])hy of Srts* Krishna. Ho 
next applied him self to write a lih' of Nityananda. It was e<un[)h*tod 
in Deeember 1901 and on 4th January 1902, tlu' author passt'd away 
13rom the field of liis earthly labours, age of 59, 
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The inannscripts before me represent, thus, tho* last literary venture^ of 
thi» author. And h(u^‘ h(^ woiks iu a virgin fit‘l(l. subj(‘Ct of this inemdir 

was, in s<nne n^tuise, th<‘ most j)rominont figure in tlu‘ Bengal or (laudiya 
Vaishnava mov<Mnent of tho sixtecaith century. Tin* hoad of that mov ement, 
was Sre(‘ ('haitanya Malia])ral)h u, known also as Siiv* (iauranga. Th<^Oat(* 
Babu Sisir K uma j* ( I hosli, of th(‘ Ainvifn Hmn Pafrih'n, has presented to 
th(‘ Knglish-]‘oad ing jinblie a charming |)i‘n*portrait. of' this divine pt.a^^onality, 
in his Bord (iauranga. ’ Xitvananda, th(‘ subject <»f the pri^sent sm-ial, 
was Src‘e (iauranga’s right liand man. In one s<‘ns(‘ it may be said that 
what iSt. John was to tle‘ mov<an«‘nt of* desus, t hat was Xityananda t<) tin* 
movemcuit of Sr<M* (faui aiiga. It ( hvuranga was th(‘ Avatir or incarnation 
of 7.<ov(*, Xityanarifla was the first arel grx*at(‘st a,p(>stl(‘ of that B >vc‘. 
We r<‘ad in tl»(‘ iksititudes of Jesus — It* a man strike^ tln^e on 
thy left chi‘ek, turn to liim t hv laght ch<H‘k also.' The mod<u*M ( Jiristian, 
with liis i(h‘als of' Homaii h‘galism and his notions of n‘t.ributi\a‘ justic(‘, 
hardly takers this sm-iouslv. I)ut this Ikaigahs^ numdic-ant— for Xityai»anda 
was ;t rc‘al mendi(*ant in th<* earlier jKirt of his life —ac’tuallv' di<l it.. 1 
simply nuuition it h<‘r<‘, t.o sluev how woi-tiiv is Ins life and charact<‘r of* the 
sei'ious an<l revei'ent stu(l\' of‘<‘ver\' p<‘ison who realiv' can^s for the highest 
<‘thical and s})iri(.ual life. 

“X* * * * * 


Thi s is, I think, th<‘ vei‘\' first attempt t.o presi'ut a (*onn(‘Ct(‘d life of* 
The Place of t ins gn at saint and (h‘\ <)le(‘. I^\u- so fa»- as 1 can 

Nityananda in the memb(*r, ther(‘ is not a deeiuit biogiaphy of* Xitva- 
Socio-Relig-ious nanda (‘veii in our own \h ur lac u lai-. For though tluuv* 

Life of Beniral. arc* a m]J<‘ mat<*i*ials on tin* sTd)jec*t., scatt(‘rcd through 

the mass of B(‘Tigal<*(‘ w'oi'ks, most oft licm coutainiiig cont <anporary records, — 
dmling with the movauiKUit of (iauranga M a,liapral)lni, tl)es(s have 

not as y<‘t Ixaui (*aiei*ullv and critically c*olloct.cd and c-ollated. This work, 
howevei*, could not. lx* ncglectc'd auv' loiigxa-. Wt* n<*cd, maui tor t-ln^ vauy 
wa:>rk that lies hi*f*ort‘ the pr<‘sent gemu-at.ion in Ik/ngal, a serious and sus- 
tained and, if* possible, an organised at teni})t, foi- c*olh‘cf ing and collating all 
these v^aluable mati*j*ials relating to whrit must he c*haractcu'is<‘d as the most 
ituportant v‘poch in the life-story of the Btmgahs^ }>eoph*. Tlu^y art^* of 
exct‘eding value, n<jt merely h*om th<‘ view-point of the sfcudtmt of religion, 
but even fr4>m that of sociology. J^hey have a suprtune practical value 
even to the man of aflairs cfilUxi upon to solva^ tht‘ complex social 

ami political problems of our time. Nityananda hivs profoviudly 

jKxVple, especially of t^e 
foiir ^hundnxl yeai's/ 
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idJuiW , — some go^xl, some even apparently bad and detestable — -have 
radnally grown during th<‘s(‘ C(‘nturies, out of the* lib' and tc'achings of thi^ 
Teat saint and devotee. "^rhe study of his lifo and teachings will, therefore, 
ot only bt' interesting jeading , but will also, 1 think, b(‘ highly pro- 
habh‘, especially to those who have been calle<l to hi'lp the recon- 
tJ*uction of our social life and i(h'als, in the* light of' what is usually called the 
lode'i'n thought. ^PIk' lowt'V classes in Piengal ai'(‘ almost ( utirely all of 
hem Vaishnavas, and th(‘ followc'rs of Nityauauda count, ! think, the 
irgest number among thenu. "^rhe markt'd <liff<*i*ence that oiu* obs<'rves iii 
he status of tht'Si' lowc'i* classes or cast(‘s in !>engah as compai*<‘d to that ot 
he same classees or castes in Hombay or Madras is, 1 think, vavry largely due 
o the* influence' of Vaishnavism, particularly of those (U'nominations of 
/aishnavas who arx* dir(‘Ctl\’ attache'el to Nityananefa. "Idle social message 
>1 Sree Ciour anga Mahapr abhu was gi va ri out to t he wor ld i'S])ecially through 
rim. A man of great h'arning and very supe'i ior cultur e, vSive Chaitariya’s 
voi’k lay c'specially among pandits and pr*inct's, among sages, seers, and 
;iaints. Si*ee ('haitanva MahapiabhuV elirect conve'its came* from the 
Vh'dantic school-nu'n of Hi'nar'e s, and the kei'n-wi ttc'd ]rh iloso])heis of the 
South. Even in his own native ])rovince‘ of Bengal, Mahapr'aVrhiPs earlit'st 
ind most intimate* associates — with the* e'xce'ptiejir of Haiidas whe) had be'e ri 
!i Mejharnmedan, and }lu|)a and Sanatana, whe», whe'thc'i* of Me>s]('m origin e>i' 
rre)t, wc*r*(‘ underubte'dly ejutsieh* the* jrale* of the* Hrahminical ar'istocr’acy of the* 
ceaintiy, — came frerm the* thre'e* highe*st caste's, — Br*ahmins, e>r ^h^idyas, eu* 
Kayesthas; and se>me* e>f them wa'iv i\*prese*ntati ve‘s, like himself, of the* supei*ie.»r 
learrrirrg and culture* erf the* renejwne'd Urri ve*r*sity e)fNa(ii\a. Kityananda was 
unkne>wTr te) this gioat se at e)f ie'arrrirrg. He was knosvn amerng Maha- 
prabhu’s persemal frie*nds airel elisciph's, as an ni^adhitin — a lovirrg and 
lawless irre*ndicairt, a saniryasin w herse* atrte*ce*de‘nts are* r*ar‘e*]y rnentierired. Ye't 
in Nityananda the spirit erf Mahapralrhu’s Ke'ligiem of Love* became* mem* fully 
manifest than it was, pe‘rhaps, in arry e»the‘r' of Iris asse>ciate‘s and disciple's. 
Nitai — the familiar fe>rrn of Nityananela — was the first, jis he was alsei the* 
groate'st, erf the hpostle:s of Sr ee* ( huir ariga e>r* Si'e'e* (dhaitaiiya Mahapr’ahn. 
in many a sejng of r‘ur*a] Be‘rrgal, the* Vaishirava ce>rrrmuniej>n is therofore des- 


ciabe‘<l as “ The Fair e)f Love* of Nitai-( dianel. ’’ 

This is the person whose life-sterry is re‘late‘(i in the manuscripts before 
me, by the late Babu Bulloram Mullick. It is an inte*re*sting life, intelli- 
gently treated, with full knerwledge and gTe‘at reverence*, by the author, 
nranviidcripts were completed, I find from the aiithejrs preface, on 
X901, It is a-frity that Babu Bullbimn wtus not spired 
- ik must be called among his litemiy 


j>uWished by him, I think, 
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I'ht: l*cculiarity 
of 

Mental X'aishnavism. 


i t,s t lit i< »n t h<* <>1 t liis rountrv t»<>\v is 

Mp|M»rtiiiE' ihaM it v<)ul<l liMV*' Imm'Ii xcmis Kor, th<’s<‘ t\v<*l\<' 

yi‘jii*s lin\f (•< msH 1< ‘I'a I >1 \' i n(*r*« nsi m 1 our kin>\\h‘(|o< aial <>ijr a| >| ii'i ‘cia t i< »n 

tin \;nsinm\a with N\hi(*h Xitvananda was so 

1 1) t 1 1 1 1 a 1 » ' I \ a SS4 K * ! a t < * ( 1 . 

\'a isli jia \ isii I IS jrm hahan. a r« \ aisjuiava socts m < \it\ halian 

I )ro\ 1 1 a '< •. .\ M n I >a rkai - i t ;j r \ a M a J \ arlia r\'a , Ha n » a n N ja 

(‘har\a la’lia\a< ii U\ a atal man\ otla rs <>1 l(*ss<*r 

all nm\«rsa!!\ a r k i h as h | | as tin- k'atia rs of' lhi^ 

Han hahaij \ a i - } i na \ i st n laM w 1 1 i k • flx otlaa- school,' 

a Jo 1 lot o( I ha* t h o I f p h 1 1 < » ' ' j »h \ t 1 1 • I k n :_^a 1 • 1 1 < h * } • > f \ a i si j na \ i sn i i na \ I >o sa n 

to I M • osp{ ‘cia 1 1 ( 1 1 st i n ^ n I - 1 M r I ha- 1 1 s < a i a »t lona 1 «• 1 1 1 i u ro. A n< I t ho ss liolo s\'st < ai 

o I * » I n* \ a I sh na \ a ( • o ii 1 1 > n o h a r» a\ 1 1 i t 1 m n k i n a s < r\ po(_a 1 1 1 a r so ns( . a roii n< 

t h< ‘ o n 1 1 < a < I ha - l\ r 1 s h na . I h < • st oi*\ ot t h o « \ * *1 1 1 n < a i < >1 t h i s cai 1 1 i n 1 >on a a 

•» * ^ 
wouhl Jx- a iiHtsi fasoinalMiy -tials n«»l na i. ls I.. lla sMulonl oi I'oli^^ion. hn 

j lliil 1 V a I So to I h o st 1 H h n I * > I what i na \ lx* o; j I k m 1 Hi'- ps\o h o] oo \ < > i a }*t an* 

a'stJictJi's. ^rho s<ooalkM| anaans’ oi' HadlM aia) Krishna as *k pioto*! l» 

tht' |>ool,s of Ikaioak fr<an .ka\a<k \a <|ownwai(ls ha\o n< > para II ok noit In- 
in tin- hoaiitv an*! i^i'aink-ni «»t thou roa hst lo i< ka i isn i, n<n' iii tin- snhliinit 
and I ln»rouolinsss ol t hoii- j >.s\ r holo- n-a 1 a na 1 \ s« s of t h^ |)i\ino Hassion. 'Th 
Lov o -1 \ 111 - . ot Jayadosa. \i<l\aj)ati. ('handidas tkaindadas, Jnanada- 

aiid other \aishna\a p(M-ts of l>onL;ak stand unsn r j lasst d in t Ini j 1 >oan t \ air 
sw-M-tne-i. as wa'll as ni thoir pr<dound spi ri t ua I i t \ . in tin- whok- litoiatnr 

ot tjn- sN(iikk anoiont or nn^dorii. lloji* w ^ * ha\o ;i s j a ri t t la 1 isa t 1 1 »n <)! th 

fh'sli and a nia t oria 1 isa t i« )n ot t in • spi li t ua k nnlsiiossn to an\ otlnr litc-rattiiN 
Ainl tin- so-rot o| tho>„' is to !>.* f<ainfl in tho poouliar l on , p, na i nont of ih 
l>t'nL;'alo - p-oplo. .\nd f-son as t In-so o\<piisii<- k»\o l\ri('s;uo th i-xprossio 
of our raoo-spirM. so thotiainhya oj tln- Ik-n-al Soliool .h N’aidinavisin 

also tin- lii<yliosl tdllorosct -noo and trnitn»n ot tin- s.ail of Miir po.*|)k'. \\d 

knows not Bt-noal \'a ishna \ isni do4*> not know tin* |k-no;dio pooplo. \\d 
irulorstainls in»t or- i-ainaM appr<oiato tin- oull and culturi- of Sr* 

('hnilanya Mahapial»hu, (-anina undorstand an*l will n*-v*-r Ir- al)lot**trnl 

ajtpraiso and appix-ciat *• tin- inner oliaractor *»f t in- Ik-neaif-e nat i*>n. 


T.<ike \ aishnav isnr tin K risiina-eult is also fKiu-In<liaii *a* jwin-Hind 

Krishna is w* u'ship]^*^! as an liu*ai*nati<»n l>v i*vi*] 
.. rec Krishna \ aishnavxa all over Hindu Intlia. But Kt^aig 

Bengal Vaishnavtsm* <invc lop^d a Krishna Philosophy which i» niorc < 

Jess unknow n to the rest of India, ^ To the Ben^< 
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\inshna\a, Sn^' Kiislma is not an Incarnation aniono nianx I ncainations, 
I)ut H<‘ is thi' Snprv'ino, t ho Ihhvorsal, t ho Ahsolutt‘ Itsolt' H<* is tin* 
Ahsoluti* Poi'sfai. an<l as such <liHors tt'<»in an<l is Inlh'V t itan t ho 

Absolute' of’tho I’ |)anis)ia<N. ol horu iso callod Ih-aliman, in Sanskrit. 

rI¥T* vTJTW^' I 

frf II 

ISO \\}h» ioall\’ know ih*- J'a//r/f or (ho "Ih ul lu spoak of that, ()n('- 
aiH I- 1 IK 1 1 \ i( l« M l-anc I' I m 1 1 \ isi i >lo ( 'onsoiousno^s, as such, which is called 
Ih'ahinan <as m t lu' I jiamshaeb), Paramat man or | ho ( )\ oi -Soul (as l>\' the' 
\oo’o(‘s), and niiaoavan <>r (Im v\hsolute‘ P(‘r"^<»n (as^i (ho I »has^a\ ata ). 

'This Hhaoaxan is (lu' Ik'ifoct I*ors<>n. All (hinL;s ha\(- (Mum* troni lliin, 
li\e' in Him, mo\o l<iwards Him. d'ho so-oallod I iioai nal ions are' I/ls 
1 nca rna ( ions, hut Ht' staneis al»o\o and hohinel thorn all. Jh' is not firntdr 
hut nrnt^n'c*. As ( h< aL;<‘n( is or<‘a(<a- than Ids a<*(, (ho (Idnke'r than his 
(hoiioht. th(‘ loxa r than hi-^ own lo\<\ iwon so (he* Im wlio 

cause's (he' /|o/y/oh' or lnoarna(ie»n or more' oe irre e'l I \' sp«‘akintt, — the 
<le*s‘con( , - is ^re'ate-r than the- .As alar, (han that w hit'll is incarnat.od 
or \v»hi(*li ( ! r.scr tn ! s, Sr<'(‘ Krishna is l>haL;avan Himse*ll. 

ih' s(.atie|s. tile •!'<' fore *, aho\o his own I ncarnal ietns. 

That xxhich is oalle'el A ( 1 \ a 1 1 a - I ira h ma - lie- ()n<‘ I ira h ma n - w d la >n I -a 
Soooiak in (ho I " pai nshae Is, i'^ a nwro otVnl^e'noe' e>f His Jaxiv'. d'his is 
wliat IJon^;al \'a ir>hna\ ism says. In plain i^hi^lisli it means (.hat the 
lhahmari of the- ("^j>an islaa Is is an ahs( laot aui. a loL^a* of thouoht, huf- 

not a ceuicrete* aial ooniph-1<- Ih-alitw ddiat K<'aht\ is Hha.^axan. 
lirahman is I m[»e*rsona 1. lihae^axan is, ni Sanskrit, wliat. I*e'i‘se»nal (hxi is 

in Kng^lisli. Hut ( h< He rse mal i ( v e»( I>haL;a\ay in lae v\a\' ku'e'aks up Ids 
Hinty, l)ur ratlior fulfils and poifocts il. Keu*, (ei (la* Vhii.shnavas, the 

ultimate' K<*alit\ is ia>t an uialitfoie nlitate d. hiil eajly a so| f-diffore ntiate ‘d 
Fidtv. It is — “ Ince>nce‘ivahie' (Jidfy in I fiftoie nco, aial J nt*e>nce'i vahh' 

l>ift'crenec in Ujuty/' Tlu* Sanskrit t<*nn fhr this mystery is 
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^I'his plii l< ►j)h y is ulinost tlu iniivtMSiil of all th(‘ <lirt’uroiil 

* S< liools of* X'aislina \ l>ut tfu* Iv noal S<*hool Ims 

Sree Radha <‘arrio<l thi'^ <onc» pt ion of Sivm- Krishna as an 

Bengal virshnavism. S,,,>ion..- P.-rs^n, to its logical coiK-ltision inoro 

thor(aiohl\ than. | m ‘ iha j )s. an \ otht'i* school. Bhat*'a\'aTi 
or Srcc Krishna is, as I ha\ o sai<l. n'»t an nn< lifloront iat cf I, V>iit only a scK- 
<litfV'r<‘iitiato'i ITnitw Ho i" »*oa!)v 'Two in < )no aial i )no in l^wo. In ono ol 
these <inal iisj>octs the saino Ihalivifhd H ‘aht\' i< Puriisini, in the other 
Prakriti. Ihirusha is t lio Snhjoot Piakiiti is Hts(>l>ioct. Purnsha is the 
hai'piyer, Ih'akriti is tie- < H>joc( «»f Mis Kn jo\'i i kii t . 'To (|n<>te a He^olian t<>r- 
iniila, — “ In e\<-rv act o) k now )oi 1 « tho sch sipnales Usolt tr<Mn its<‘lt, fo 
retnnt to itsolf, to lx* its* It.’ riiis |)i<k*oss i-. an et« rnal ptoca^ss in tin- 
Ahsoliitf' l*et‘son <>r Phaeavan. In ( hiistian tliei>!oo\ tilts proct'ss ol 
the eti*rnal solt-< li tfoi'<fit ia t ion <»t tho A}>solnto is called tin* Kternal 

(feneration of (dirist. It is also s<»inoiniios <-oncoi\<>d as t lie Kternal 
('olloipiy hetNve<*n the l*’'athei and tie* Son. In \ aislina\a t< rni inolo^V 
tin; same tfiith is (*alled the Kternal Sp«»rt oi* t 1 h> Nit\a or the ’’rransctm- 
denUil or 'I'uri \ a —T^cola of t he K<»rd. 

An<l Hrulha is t.h<‘ 1 hth rt nt lat < d Self <»t i ho Al>s<>lnte «»r lUia^avan. 

Ua<lhi\ is the Kternal and Perfect ( )i»jot t ot l>oi li t he t hought and the 

emotions of Sret' Kiaslma. Sreo Krishna is, at tln‘ sana^ t inu', hot h the 

fonn an<l the iH»rm of Sreo Kadlia's ilione-hi and enH»li<»ns. As iheKather 
an<l tlu' Son in the (diristian dhinilx. so in our \'aishna\ism tliese two 
nnitiiallv su j>]>lem<‘nt t ach other. In thi^ 1 ra nsc( n< Ion t a ! and eternal 

reci pi^oci t\' of tile noitnal (hoiioht and lo\c of Ihidha Krishna, tin' 
l^i‘n^ah‘e \'aishna\a finds the ultimate moanine and ])ur]>os« of the world 
prt>ci'ss. 

♦ It * ^4 #■ 


Hut th esc wel t* unu’o or less nnfiimiliar on on to us Inn oIn c \ (*arsaL(o. 

The ooueratnai to wiiuli l>ahu Pulloiam Mullick 
Neo Vaishnavis^m. |„.l. .ny. •< I l,a,| ha.-.||> any tieop understain line or 

a}>pr<^*ia(jon t»i these, kAeii Bunkim ( diund<-r hinis<“lf. tlnui^h lu* liad <lone 
a lot to r<‘hnhiliuUe Sret' Krishna in the e\a‘s of his Knjalish-f*d ucated 
ctmnirviiieiu siHins to have hail a \ er\ te<‘hle LCrasj) of the I'undarnent^d phih>- 
st>j>hv oi* Bengal Nhiishnav ism. It was well, t liert'foiH*, that Babu Bull<»mtu 
MulUck's Bite of Nit \ inanda was not puhlishr^ft oirIic*r. Tht^se twelve* 
vtnvrs h<vvt> sUiwly prc|>ii.n*<l the ^rouinl for a bv*tU*r iinrltH'HtaiHling of it 
what couUl have l>een e\jxH5U‘d then. The pix^m‘nt genemtinii uf etiuoi^*!id 
BengaUx^ have got, ix-rhapis, u dei^per hxiiki 
philotfophy uf V«iHh»avbim- 
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rai.shnavic (lisciplin(‘s and eultiiros, than what tlu- i>en< ‘rations 

mtl. To largo and inoroasing imnd>t*rs ovon <>t Kngl ish-iulucatOd 
L>ongJilot‘s, Raxlha an<l Krishna aiH‘ n«> haigor inoro tanc \ -Hgiut's, th<‘ suhjoct- of 
hi? most ox<[uisito lovo-lyrios to tdiiinl in an\ known languago x)r 

itoratnia* of tin* world, — hut ar«‘ intons<‘ roalitios or spiritual 
L iiso tliis Sanskrit toran dol ihcratoly and do not iiiako anvattoinpt to 
;ivo any Knglisli ]<ai<haing of it. ddiis fnftrn is an u n t rauslat ahh‘ \vt>r<f. 
\ tahrn moans a roality, tho ultimato Spiiitual (Jround and ( 'ondition 
»f ox jx'iitaioo. Hut i‘\on this oxplauation har< 1 1 o o.\ pla i ns it. d'ho ( Miristian 
rnnity is a fiffu'n. Tho tliroo I'orsons (»l llu‘ rrinit\. ono in ousia hut 
lifloriUit in hypost.atis, would ho (*allod Zo/'/oov m our languago. "Phi* Trinilv 
s not a Hrm(i})lo. It is not an Idoa. It is n«a a inor<* Hogio of Thought, 
riioro IS n<> a< I ]< ‘C 1 1 \a • h\’ whu'li wo oan oxplain it. It is a HoalitV’ — — 

x>gniHi‘d. in iJu* Self l)y tlto Soil. 'rin- t he' s«ooallod throo l\a*sons of 
ho 'rrinitx' aro not Ika-son^. in tlio souso in v\hirh wf oall our- 

iol\'(‘s porsons, riiroo aro ( )no and (fn - is jdu<'o is an a I'i t h nio^ti oal 

m [)ossihi] i ty. a h)gi(*al con t rad lot ion. Mo h*rn Uat ionalisni luis, (hiu'oforo, 
lismissral tlu‘ thing as a ligUMiit ot tho lanoy. Anoiont sii ptustith >n, 
uiscallod fai th, aoc'o [)tod it as a in\stor\. un undoislood and mo him ha-st.and- 
ihlo. ddio only nHanl>c f of this niyst<‘rr whioh it undoistood, wais tho 

Son. t ho Man-(i(wj ami th(‘ <io<l Man d'ho Aloxandrian ( hiost ics and t-ho 
f/atholio mvstios ar<* tlu' <»nl\ olass of po(>pl<‘ who undorsto<Ml t h<‘ Prinita 

ind r(‘alist‘d it in thoir own t ra nscondon 1 spiritual oonsoiousru'ss. 

|\) thoso tho 'Piinity is what wn oall a (nffra : tho Hat hoi*, tin* Son. and 

tdu‘ Holy (du>st — aro all /o/'/oos. Su<-h aro H id ha K r*is|i na t(»tho truls' 

illumirual \hiislma\ a. "Phox* ai< < >rn* x oi I wo: d\x o m < )no and ( )ni‘ in 
Pwo. ( )no in ousia. difforonl in hypostat is, to uso a fivmiliar hut litiJc* 

undoi’st < )od, ( du'ist ian t ornn not ^g^ . "Pin* l olation hoi w oon Hailha. tind 

Krishna is dosorihod, as 1 lia\ t* alroa<lx said, as tn li rnt j/nhhf^tlf'ihhrfia 
— inconeoivahio unit x'-in-<Iiffoi'onoo and <hfiforonoodn unit x'. It is. thus, th(‘ 
kov’ of all roason and all lovo. It is tiu* masl,<*i’-kox of t ho unix orso. th<* 

inti*rpretation of all oxporionoo. All tJio lox (wly ri^*" of our liti*rat uro. 
ndating to Ridha and Krislina aro an mtm prot-al ion ami <*Iuoid;ition of 
this Phis IS how th<* pi>‘s<‘nt -day Hongaloo \ aisfinava. not of* th<* 

>ld aTi'l orthoflox class only, hut of tho iiiodt*rn-oducato I <*las.sos also, look 
upon the Krishna-Rixiha legond and th<‘ various ropn*scntati<ins in 

poetry or painting of these — as /a/ev/s, Thixsr* are, hr>vv<*vxu-, recent 
developments in the thoughts and ideals of tht* prt*sent gxmeration of i>tir 
BSnglitjh^edticated countrymen* The generation t4> which the latx* BaVui 
BtiUoMMi hiMi horttty any apjireciation of thesev But 

ta eonaider his presentation 
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«>< th«‘ lifu ;iiir| t (Mf -li i of N 1 tyafiH II' la id t lu- »>^ t/h<*st* (lut*pt*r 

phtlosoph H ‘s atui < x |>< *?i* iic^ s. 'I'hat v\'i»rk. iTii lias lo la* <Ioru* at all, must 
!><• lull f«>r a Intuit* wlu-n aft* i- maim s Iia\t* la*i‘ii ])riDt<*(l 

aiul finislual, it m i\ la* I* • 4 it i n nt < * t<i pitstni a (ritical t‘>timat«‘ t»t’ tlu* 
work of* our autlior. iu an t . k'oi t li<* pros* nt, 1 placo la'fiua* th<' 

roa<k:r t ho plot uro o| tin*- ur<‘at I a riyal* ■<* apostio <►!' l«>\t*, just as I^ahu 

Ihilloram Mulliok ha*- Ifft it. M\ <lnt\ as t-dittu' lias hofu oonscioul ionsi \' 
n 'stric’t • *< 1 simpU to s*'<> mamj'-onpts tlir<»uoli tin* jiross. makiuo' 

hoin* ami lln‘rt‘ ->iioli m*o* s-^aiv \< rhal altoratam*- a^ tin* author himsolt' 
mioht ha \ a j )< ‘il la p- uiatit- it In had 1 m**u *<paro(i i»> i4*-r<*ad <>r ro-writ*- 

Ids hook. 


II. 

THIZ AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

In prt‘Sontino this aoo.aint <»riln lil<* and t«aohino^ . Nit\ananda, 1 
am iull\' <*ons<*ioU'-' of its inan\ si n nto« »m i n It is a pit\ that wo ha\(* 

such sc'uut mati'iials «>l tin- -«^tMada^ hid ol tin*- oi« at \'a!‘>«hna\a toaoln-r and 
ojtnnol tln*rotori' (‘onstrmi an 0 \ ha ust 1 \a • 1 » i« .y ra ] )h \ oT him. ddn* \ aishna\a 
hooks onl\ tin* rolionnis a.^poot ot lii.v lil«- and i)Ut a \ of\ laiiit idoa ot 

t ho sooular [wirl ot it. A ofoat doal ot s Ido i'^ \ot unknown t in* 

w’orhk d'ho saino tin* oaso with Nitai als.». Man fails t<> di^^ooi'n a 

Mahapurusa m his mlano\ and htlh* mu 100 lakt-n »d wliat In* dni in his 
ho\'hood and sautno aL;o. d hakurs Et>ohan I >as and Ih indahan I )as ha\<‘ 
lolY for us ox^’t'lh nt portraits id Nitvananda ami \\hilo roadino tln*ir hooks 
wi* aro oft on romindo<| <d l>oswoih Ha si h M* ntaoiH' and otlioi horo-w« »rship- 
j)t*i's. l>ut Johnson ami l>aoon wor<* ath rall nn-n. I ha\o omh aNoun d to 

L;ivo in (ho follow ino paoos a oomhnsvd aooount ot tin* hto ot !S 1 1 xananda. 
d'ho \ uishnava lit<*raturo on tin* suhji-oi is \oluniinous, toondno wiMi tin*- 
somo ix’pot i I ions. Liti* is --hort. inanA ooiu|>ation is xaiious, ami wliat 
[H*oj>h* want is to know tlmiu- and a\.ud \olummon^ roadino. 

1 must ajHilooiso forwiitmo in IZm^lish. Tin* writinosof Lochaii l>as,aml 
Brimlahan I )as in lionyahM*. road liko < diauo - r ami S}H*ma‘r and my Bon^aloo 
jH*n rofust‘s to mov<* at tin* sioht <d thoir h<*autitul simplioitx’ : whioh, for 
tho lit'o of mo, 1 am unalih* to imitalt*. Anoth<*r mason is that Bal>u Shisii- 
Kumar ( ihosi' s lito of t lautanya in Kno^iish lias hi’on t in* nu‘ans of* making 
tlu' Avatar ot Nadiya familial i < » t ho Kn^lish ami Anu riean roador ; arul 1 
tmnpt<‘d to fc»lh*w in that author's tVK>t stops. 

Tho spint nf Nihu livus in Irulia, Should it not live in tho«4- 
coitt in<*nts ivs woll ' 
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111 , 

INTRODUCTION 

Mho's histuiy is a ot th«' sinlu liaiwt-fii onh'r anil pro^russ, 

hihI t in* st riti* siaans t o l>r \ t a last ni ; . ()i*<l<*i u<»nnoi»-s '-tal)ilil\. I ’i*( loross 

connoti's uhan^'i:. ()iijor a « I is| n >si i n »n on tin* pail < »t' soc-a ‘t u to 

auijuio^uo in ilir oxistin;^ oivl a- of ilimo^. Piol;i>>ss. <ui tin* ot lua* liand. 
iniplii‘s a cont,i'ar\- disposition, nana ls . tha< what is. is not tho host and 
thundoro siionld not lux iait s.amalnnL; imist l»«‘ dono !<• ini[)i‘o\o it. No 
wlaa’f this strild si i ni'' to ni*»i<- prononno. <| ihan in llu* domain «»! 

i’<‘li^ion. Id’ in <atro\\n c'oimtrv N’oilanli'-m o\oi\c<| out o| tin* old roli^ion 
<d llu‘ \ »‘das, t *ls( ‘ \\ Ih a*' in th(‘ \\ osi the Now rcstanaait-roliuaai (‘\(il\a*d 
out (d till' ( )ld d<‘stanuait. Noilantism was a st.indmo pi<)tt‘s( ao'ainsi 

\d‘di<* iitnalism. Tho Now 'I'ostaimait was a similar protost at;ainst 1 ho 
Idtdoss iormalism t»l t ho loihlumoal ladl. ddio oioat Ihdormation m hairifpo 
was 1 ho oiitoomo <>1 a oornipt t athohoism. Islam L;row out of a oornij>t 
( dirist ian i t \ . In ourowai mofhorland l ho sa n a • p|•ooo-^s of o\ < >) u I ion is siMai. 
ddio Puranas ro[>n‘stail a siipiali altompl to syml>o!i^o ila* laik?a>wn and 
t ho I ^ n k la > w abh* of t la ‘ \ < -da n ( a. I >u I with t ho ofl u \ « d‘ ( i na* 1 1 < io^i aiora t (‘d 
into moil- su pt rst 1 1 a ai. Priostlx \ a*os m India lM*oamo as intoloiablo as 
t ho\ dal m Ivomish lMirt>j)o. I la' oouditaai o( t la- laai pnostlv olassos was 
lana*nt al >lo. d'ht'V woro oxohalod, \\t\- no otlai o\roj>t that oT iJahr 

birth in nomprastly lamihos. from loading t ho N’odas and t ho othor 

sc-ri pt uros. d’la* rioour<d t la* ooolosiast a*a I law j>ut down all noi*mal and 
hoallliN doxolopmonl of t ho so-oallod |•^w^•^ olasso>. 

Wlu-n things \voi>. ooii\oroino n,a crisis, it ploa srd tla* A 1 J- M< ax-i bi 1 
to raiso Loj'd Ibahllia to sa \ o this jaiost raklon and t i 1 1 la l~o\ orw holnu'd 
humanity. ^ Ibiddhas missi.»n was to sa\f I ho lost, to raiso tla* low, to 
uplift tho downtroddon, aial to fr<*<‘ (la* into||oot aiai <-ons<-l<‘nco of man 

from t ho trainnads of u n- ma hast oo< I and moamnohss ii>rtualism and 

ritualism. liojauobt mankind tliat — 


N auolit fiom 1 ho holploss oorls In* o;ift and lisinn, 

Nor luib<* wiili blood, rau' Id4'd with fruits aial oakos ; 

W ithin v’oursoI\t*s doil\or‘anoo mu*-t bo souojit ; 

tiicdi man his prison makos. 

( Kiavjx Ahnolj). ) 

j 

Tho ndigion fountlod lyv Sroe (j»auran;^;i and w ot -nTirs«*rl by Xityananda, 
jK>pulnrly called Nitai, was also an lunphatic protost against tla* jw^j>ular 
rtdipfion of their time. The stronghold of that r<di;^ion in lh*ngal wics, in 
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t lios<" fluys* Xav^a(lvi{>a mj* Xa<liva. In tJu* T'^ni \ <asit\* of Xava<lv'ij>a 
two ln*an<'h<*s of loai’nino \\* Vi‘ i*s| 1 tau^ht with iniifli ziail. 
( >n<* was X\aya of Lo^ii*. aral t ho «»t h<'i\ Snn it i or Law . "Fho original 
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aial < ai t^ina I i t V of ilunkino that it '^oon Ix-canio ronowaiofl all o\oi t ho 
ooiintr\ as <juito I ho o<jnai of t ho ( /i 1 1 \ or^i t \ ot Milhila. I'lio t firoo most 
tiotfd hj^^nros in Xa\a<i\}]>;i at this tiino woio Ha^lniiiatlK Hai^h n naiii Ian, 
aial K rish na na I H la . IJaoIiunatii is t ho tiai im ior o f { h< * now solaxil of‘l^>i>ic', 
i-allod Xav\a N\a\a. Ha o h n na in Ian > i n l or| )} ot a t ions ot tin* old Smritis 
or l.<av\s still ride llindn lionyaj. As in Modia val Liiro[>o Aristotio rulod 
kiiijU’s ami stat osman. ■"o m iM-noai n was t In so throo Ihindils w ho 
|irai*t inal 1 y ilominatod t la* t hout^htr- ami a<*lj\ it ios ot t la ii* pooj^iio. Lika 
Kaoh u nandan , K i ish na na m la was als«» an <*.\|>ound< r ot oiir old canonical 
laws. And as (*(<*1* ‘sist i<‘a I and cannonnal laws proxod a nurso to tin' 
pooph* in modaisal katropo ► tho\ did Inro ainono us also in u ) war 
Hon^uh tour humiro<l \a‘ars a^o. .Anoorditio to that law. tin* Brahmin 
was supromo in t‘\a*r\ walk <>t lit**. Ilo was. prartirall\, alxno all 
law. With his pr*i<lo .and ;u'rooam*o la* hadod it (t\or all tin- olh<‘i' 

casH's. ddn* politicad antl\orit\ in tin* ctmntrx liad. in» donhi, passod 
awa\ tVt»m tin* nindus. It was tado<l h\ Mahomodan khn[K*r<trs 

ami Naht>l>s. But t in* Himlu sociot \- was. in a sons«'. st ill auttnno 
tnous, was rulod i>\ its own old laws, a< Im inistoro< 1 }>\ its old(*rs. Tin* 

Brahmin was tia*** to think as In* jiIoasiMi. iroodom ot llnaioht was his 
s|K‘<‘ial pri\ ih'oo, riiis is how Hao h u n:\m Ian waaktd ahm»si a io\a>lution 
in our siurramontai and social lifo l»y liis ^ \a•\as(has, and’ tin* loast 
d i\’orL^t'n<*os trom tln*so. o\ on w ln ii t ho\ woro in (*onsonam*o w it h tito 
ancit*nt laws and c^*ustoms. woro not tojoi-atod m th<* ooinmoii pt'ojih*. 
'Tho lirahmin was o<piall\ ttoo !«• aot .as ho likod. 

Hmaoln's of tin* oanonioal la w t‘onmut t od h\ non-Brahmins w orf^ \dsitot 1 
with onmiion punishmonts. w hilo K>rir!nnimotVt*mloi's wa*ro allowa*d to ^o 
lltlpuni^4h*ah <>r waao n ot \ loniontl\ dealt with. And to la'ovvn all. a de'hasori 
Ihrm of tho I'antrio milts, in vvhioh all sorts ot immoralit it^antl o\ on ca*r- 
t> 4 Uii hoi^i'ihlo kinds id inli umanit it's, foumi a placo, a.s |>t*irts of Tolig-ions 
oxiM'ci^os and spiritual disoiplinos, ta'caiin' tin* priwavilin^ t-roorl an<l pnicfie^^# 
of' so-ealKMl npjK‘r xdns.siss of socinty. 

Tho Tavitrie cult was originally a verj’ noble oi>e* FitmveCbW 
course of rcligiotin cvohitiou iu ■ 
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was tlH‘ wax' ot i^ai lUK-iat ioii, tl)t‘ utlna* (la- way ‘»t n ^ulat^ fl < ai i« t. 
Tho nltimala laal (>1 h<>th was t<» tVic lia^ soul trtuu tlu- tranniu'ls uf iJa- 
H<‘sh aial i\\\ oarthlx aial sc'H^rooaidin;^ <losir4 >s. 'ria- loliojou ot tlu* Tantra 
originally r4|>r<‘srnt od this lattiu ( >ur < h'^ii o> iua\ \n^ kilh'd in two 

ways : onu is tlio wax ot ahsolutt al»'^t na ius' and siarxaliou. t lu‘ othor is 
hi' w'ax <>t satiation. \\h ‘ ran <‘illirr slar\<' out oin a | »| >t a 1 1 < ‘s, or- \\i' max- 
also grt coniplrlc inastriy o\<i f hrm ihr-ongti tin* logulat^d and Irgalisrd 
nsr and fulfilnaait of all our sonsos. M<aikisli inoiiast irisni with its toT'turr 
of'llnv fl<‘sh and its su | >] >]■< ssion of t la* natural rrav ings of oiii' natur<‘. rariicMl 
ihr law of i-4Uiunriatmn lo irrataaial and aluioinial oxcm-ssos. d'ant fh* istn was, 

in its w<irst forms, <uil\' a nal iiral and imw itahir r-^ .-a-tion against I hrsr 4‘\crss(‘s. 
d'his IS laov dantrir woislup rana- t<> lx- assoria(4‘<i with all sorts of hidrous 
orgirs, in w Inrh l>ot h w iia* aral wona ii playiMl a xauw promna nt jiaii. V\m' 
I*tinrhn d/ /mrstlio ti\o kiiai>> (h ol>j(‘(as of d'anirir w«>rslup. nanadx- naxit. 
tish, wuia‘, w<)mrn. aial imidra w»‘it‘. r^allx, not wliat tlaur naitas 

ordinarilx' inijilx. dda‘s<‘ \^rro not matoi'ial things, snrh as t ho ignorant took 
tlirm to l»r, hut \\<*ro >t<‘rn oso(<*ra' roalita-s, kimwri onl\ to tla* inrau* 
|)iritual r \ ixudairo of t hr \ t »g< o Hut in ( hr drgr la aa t < ( n urs of w h ir h wc 
ai'r spt'aking. tla^sr rs^Urra- na anmgs laal Imm ii lost and I hr nohh* d’anit it' 
faitlt had hrronir a plra tor all sorts of dr 1 >a urla‘T'i< ‘s uial n i li u i na n i t irs. 

ddir Kula-rult, wliirh is onl\ aiiotlar name for d'a n t rir isu i . j’uhsl th** 
upp<‘r rjass4's of tla- l>rngair<- sorirt \’ loiu’ hundr4-d \4‘arsago. If isalst* 
known as tla- cult of Sliakti. It is an »-ssrnfia!l\ nr/nsif,- cult. ddir 
acajuisition of powrr, rspriually powa-r o\rr all rlma-ntals, whirli roinrs 
tlirough \d*ga. is tla- kr\ia>tr of (hi^ rult. lint all roa<ls in rrligion. ulii- 
mat<dy. h*ad to our and tla- sana- goal. So m Shakti <*ult als4» w < * find lh(‘ 
growth of rral iiliakti or L<*\r. Hut tla ordinaix Sha k 1 1 w < >ish ijrjrrr sn-ks 
onlx’ »‘ai'th7x’ }>ourrand j lossrssions. (hx^- na- wa-altfi. gix<* na- nialr- 
prog<‘nv', gixt- na- fana-. gi^o na hrautx and strt-nglli, and (*<uajut‘r inita' 
rnriiiirs this is tla- unnrrsal juax'*)- o| tla- Sha k 1 1 -a\ or*sh ipp(*r. His 
rrligion is < ss<aitially srl f r-< ga rd i ng. Animal '>art-i firrs. wliatrxri' tladf 
“ 4*sotrric or ‘ s\'ml>olir na*amng and signifiraias-, arc- an rs.s<‘nti;»i 
tdmiu-nt of I Ids rrligion. It la‘l]rs. t la ri -for* *, t«4 <l4 \«-]op ( la* st,4Tia-r sidf* of 

hviumn natiin*, far mon tlian tla‘ softri sidr. [t is tla-n doj-i*, tla* |>opular 
cult of th(* wartdor, mor<‘ tiiati of tla- man t»f p<’arf w hos<* loxc (^xtonds to 
uU the vvi>rJ<l and rinbiMcaxs hath man and la-ast. Shakti. thcirfong br^Ciiinr 
.iUuwHt ^an Hntetiiosis <d' Bhakti. Jn tla- highrst saints and do V4>t4»4^s, thr 
two aro rc*conciled aiicl Hvnthotisoil, no don]>t ; as wr* found in men like 
Riim instance, or more ri ceiitly in ParanihanH^i Sr« o Ram- 

Ktand for two oppositt- 
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Four ImrHln-d Murs Kali was tiu most jxtpulai* of \\ orshi j> 

114 Hoh^.iL ^rho woishlp <»1 Srof Kiishiia haW fall* n into <Iisns<*. "^rhc 
I 5 fia^avata was swainpr*! h\ tfio 'raiitras. 'Tfa r< IiLji‘»n <*f lihakti of 
IumI IxHMiiiif' prac t i(‘a 1 1 \ unknown. rh< l;in«l j^rroatad inalor tho hidoons 

n i t n jar* • <»f <loKa>i *1 'rantric Ns^u'^lnp^^ an*f l itnal^. I'ln* tow wh** still 

follovv**fl t fa • wav oj tlo^ I»l»aoavata. an*l <lianfr*l t h* nain<‘ *»f Hari, and 
woi*sliippod Sr*‘o Krjshna, w» r»- * I* •‘^pi^* •< 1 an*l j >* rs* -on t < •* I fj\ tin* fdllow**rs of 
till* 'Tantrio or^as. Aral in t la aoonv «»( tlaii ‘'ouL tlav had <•* unin*‘not‘(h 
as i\ final . to **a!l ujiof» St< i Krislma i«» dos<M‘nd <uict‘ inoi**' aniono 

iiaiftals and n vivo and sa v * • tlo’ <l\‘ini4 an<i dcoachnt 1 >harnia, and loach 
inon th** flivin* wav of s* lt1* s> l^ovo oi- pui*‘ Hhakti. 

It was at tliis junotur*-. aial as o\,-r\ d«'\<»ut \*aishna\a in Ihaij^al 

fM'lif‘v«*s, nj i'*‘S|Haiso to this soul <*r\’ of tin- lowlv an<l 1 1* isoou t o<l \hnslinavas. 
fliat Sr*-** ( Jauran^a Mahaprahliu with all tiis i u'-t ru n i< 11 1 s and <»rL;ans and 
asH<H*if» t < ‘s, ainoiiL; ^vhoni St'«m Xitvanaiula Prahhu was <>no (d th** nutst iin- 
jx>ft 4 ni 1 , canu* <lown t«* oarih an<l was horn in .\adi\a. 

^1 lu • \ a ish na \ as of 1 >< • n 1 h >ok upon 1 m »l li S 1 * *< > ( i a 11 ra 1 1 oa .M a ha pra h) n 1 
anil Sfo*’ Nit vananda Ptahhu as avatars or 1 noa rna t i ons. Ihit l<) und<‘r- 
statid th*‘ir |x*sifion. w« shall ha\*‘ l*»siud\\ hriofiv. i 1 m- wholi' Phil < »s* * |>hv 
*d I iK'arnat ion. as it lia'- d«woh»pofi ^racluallv fr«>nt \ * iv a n< a n t t 11 n* *s. ai n* »n 0 
t fa ‘ H i n< I ns. W < ■ si la 1 1 on t or m t o t h is .--l u* 1 v i n t ho i u \ t oha pt or. 
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MISSIONARY HINDUISM 


o : 


The Peculiarity 
of Hindu 
Propag^andisvi. 


In my last letter. I told you somethint^ about wbat ai)pears to the 
outsider, as the straui^t' toK ranct' of the Hindu 
religion. It is due, .is I liave already explained, to 
t\\o reasons: hrst its absolutvdy non-credal, and 
second, its essentially psychological and cultural 
character. But because Hinduism dot s not acci pt prosedytes from 
other religions novv, it would not be true to think that it never propa. 
gated itself in th^^ past, or does not do so even now. Hinduism too is 
and has be< n a missionary rtdigion, that is, it did spre ad itself among 
people who wert^ not originally Hindus, but its missionary method.s 
were fundamentally ililft'rent from those of Cliristianity or Islam. 
Tht'se religions propagate tlu^mselves by preaching their special creed. 
Hinduism propagated and still propagates itself by promulgating its 
special culture. 

^ * 

I do not forgi't that both ( hristianltv’ an<l Islam an* not mere* crtM'ds 
but ha\'e a sp<‘cial culture of their own as well. 

1 hero is, however, a fundaim iital difference* b(*« 
twi'en L hristian and IMosh in culture on tin* one 
side, and Hindu culturt* on the otln r. In tlie first 
place, the propagation of the cr«‘ed must precedt' the l>romulg^ation of 
he special Culture that is to reduce the creed into actual living char- 
acter, in both Christianity and Islam. In Hinduism, there is no creed, 
jut only a culture ; and e\en that culture Is radically difTercnt in its 
orm as well as in its norm, from both C hristianity and Islam. Christian 
tnd even Moslem culture, so far as the religious life is concerned, is 
jndarnentally instructive; Hindu culture is ess<*ntially constructive, 
'he former starts with tlie attempt to purify people's intellect, their 
motions, and their will. The latter starts with the attempt to purify 
heir bodies first. And, I think, the modern thought, ew*n in Christen- 
will admit that in this the Hindu's method is more scientific than 
lat of the Christian, and specially of the Protestent Christian 
'hurcbes. 


Hindu and 
Christian 
Culture. 
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The Hindu view of man has always been more complete and scientlfi 
^ it seems, than the Christian or the Hebrew viev 

The Hindu View necessarily, therefore, than the general Mosle 

_ view also. For, the latter is based almost entire 

Man. . ^ , 

upon the former, beini^ a natural evolution of thes 

Hebrew thou>;hl , and following it ( ven Christian thought, created 

wide and almost ui^reconcilnble antethesis between man’s body a 

spirit. T^hen* never was ^inv such antethesis between these in Hin 

thought, Th ‘ organic unity betwi^en these liad been fully recognis 

bv it ages and agc's ago. nt \ er ignorcwl, therefore, the physiologic 

basis and rc-ference of iJsychology, or the psyc hological basis and refe 

once of philosophy and ndigion. Neither philosophy nor religion w 

therefore a matter of inert' speculation with us. flic most absiru 

Hindu mt^laphy sics is, th refore, essentially pT-actical, in the sense tl 

its gene ralisations are not based upon mere inference or logic, but up 

.actual spiritual ext)e rienci^ and realisation. The I>rahman of the Hin 

Vedantin is, thus, not a mere generalisation, like the Absolute 

European philosOi)hy, but something which is seen in the self, 

the Self. Students of Hindu philosophy, when it was a living stu 

among us, did not drink win<' and eat meat a.nd dance attendance' uj: 

women of sorts in theatre's and at balls or suppers, and between whi 

attend lectures on Kant or ih‘g< l. The object of all true philosophy 

to discover the basal unity of all e xp;' rit! nc i*. Freedom from all kir 

of distraction is, tlv'n* fore', an absolute conelitie>n precedent of t 

right pursuit of it. Tlierc' are' alme)sf. t nelle^ss causes of distraction 

our ordinary life'. At th<' root of all these' lie^ howevc'r, our body a 

its limbs and organs. Heat and cold, Inmger and thirst, lust a 

avarice, — ^all th 'se' are* almost cemstant causes of our me'ntal distractioj 

The study of philosophy and i>nrsuit o{ the highest spiritual relig 

must ine'vitably be fruit h ss unless and until the se' causes are^ entir' 

removed. And th *s ' canne)t l>e reme^v s d without submitting to a str 

course of purely physical or ps\ cheiphysical disciplines. For the r< 

of all these lies imbedded in our physical and physiological constitut 

and habits. 


Hinduism docs not se ek, like Christianity or Islam, to impose £ 
particular beliefs or dogmas upon any person fr 
fivolution not the outside, but wants every irdividual to discp; 

tmpofiUion. God and, M-Qrk^\- o^t: ■, . 


i mp^e his own 
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them to find out the truth each one for himself. This method is beauti- 
j fully illustrated in the Bhrie^u-Baruni episode of the Taittireeya 
Upanishad. Bhrigu, the son of the sa^re l^aruna, went to his father 
i and said, — Teach me about the Brahman, thou revered one/' Baruna 

\ said, — By meditation, seek thou to know him.'’ And with a view to 

help him in his meditation he cited this text : — “ That from which all 
objects have come to beini^, That by which, after coming to being, all 
objects continu:^. to be, That towards whicli all obj -cts movv- and into 
which all objects enter at tht‘ final dissolution, — that is l^rahman. Seek 
to know that Brahman.” Thus l^aruna simply set a problem before 
his son, and asked him to solve it himself. Th(' probUnn was to find Out 
the real value of this unknown quantity — “That.” The first 
conclusion of Bhrigu was that Matter, what lie called — annam^ 


literall)^ food — was Brahman. hben in our o.v'n day, 
there are people who hold this \’iew. It is r<Mlly the verdict 
of the* j>hy sico-chemical grou[> of the sciences. It is at once 
the oldest and the newest material ex]>lanation of the universe*. It 
explains some things, but does not and cannot explain all things. 
Baruna asked B>hrigu to go and m<.’ditate again. 1 1<* did so, and dis- 
cov’ered that not anndni or food or matte* r w as tli * final (*xplanation of 
the universe, but life. So h - came and told his fath<*r that Life is 
Brahman. From the puredv^ physical plane, lu* thus rr)se to the biologi- 
cal plane. This ex])lained, no doubt, a lot more than what his first 
physical and material explanation of tin* universe! had done ; but yet 
cv^en biology does not explain e'verything. I^hrigu w (!nt and meMilated 
again, and discovered that the Sense>rium — or mayias as it is called in 
Sanskrit, is Brahman. This is th <‘xj)lanation of psychology. But 
even psychology does not and cannet e xplain everything. So Bhrigu, 
in the next^step, ascemded froni psychology to philosophy, and disco- 
vered Bis^nanamy e^r the Unity of Self-Consciousness which is the 

quest and goal of true philosophy, is Brahman. But e^ven this was not 
finat. The unity of *self-consciousne'ss explains our physical and Qur 
mental experiences, but does not and cannot explain the experience of 
pleasure and pain— cannot explain our aesthetic consciousness, Our 
sense o£ the beautiful. So Bhrigu finally arrived at the conclusion that 
Anctndam or Bliss or Joy, by w'hatever term we may seek to translate 
this untranslatable concept, — is Brahman. I cite this interesting 


episode to point out to you the real Hindu method of religious and spiri- 
It imposes nothing upon any one from the outside but 

music out .himself or herself. 
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offer is not really our own God, but some body else’s teacher’s teacher’s 

God. The God of the creeds is aUvavs so. 

• 

***** 


Hinduism : 

A Strictly Personal 
Relisrion. 


Rut Hinduisin could not bf‘ satisfied with a horro»vrd God like this. 

from of old it h id ‘been possessed with a passion 
for the Gnseen that could not be satisfied unless it 
could ''see*' and '‘hear'’ and enter into direct 
communion with that Unseen. I am not aware that 
any other system cMijolns upon its votaries that 
they should strive to “sec*” God. This T^rahman should be seen, 
heard, and constantly meditated upon — is an old injunction of the Upani- 
shads. Now Rrahman should be “sec-n” and ‘'heard” and meditated 
upon has been the etc^rnal probhun of our s]>iritual and mc'ntal life', and 
Our saj^es and saints ha\'e coml^letcdy solvcul this problem. W’^e have 
c:ountless testimonies coniin^^^ from the most ancient down to even our 
own day, from holy mem of all denominations, rc’^ardin^ tins God- vision. 
Indeed, \vc do not really count any personas a true saint, who has not 
"seen'^ God. Hut of this I cannot speak to-day. You would not 
understand it, in fact, cnen if I did. Rut I would only sav this much 
here that every true Guru Icails his qualifu ci discii>h‘ on to this 
beatific experiemee, so that he* too may realise' in and for himself tlu^ 
truth of thi> ultimate reality of the' true' spiritual life. It is not the 
special pri\'ile^e of select souls, but is the common heritage of all 
humans, only those who qualify themselve's by lon^ and laborious 
courses of discipline*, c*xte'ndin^ often ove^r many successive' births, 
come, howev^m, into this common inh'^ri tance. It is, with us, as much 
a demonstrated and demonstrable' truth as anv fact of the physical or 
the biological scie'nc*s, with this di ffe're' nc e , that the me thods of this 
demonstration differ from those of the* ordinary sciences. Rut nothing 
is wanted to be* taken on mere trust, exce]:>l the testimony of the 
teacher, that the experience is perfectly attainable by the disciple 
only if he follows his directions with loyalty and diligence. And this 
much, you will have to admit, must be^ taken on trust by every student 
who enters upon a course of practical scientific training. And it is for 
this reason, my child, that the religion of the Hindus is an intensely 
personal religion. Indeed, it seems that Hinduism is the only one of 
the great wmrld-religions, which declares wdth such absolute logical 
consistency that each person's religion must be his or her own 
personal matter, built upon his or her own personai experience. It, 
therefore, never sought to impose one man's God upon anotber f tei^^ 
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each person, and collectively each community or tril)e or each ethnic 
group, to find out their God for themselves. Not that the Hiitdus 
never took any interest in the life and evolution of other neighbouring 
human groups. They did always care for them, — weri‘, indeed, ever 
ready to give them their own culture and civilisation, ^^•hich meant 
their religion also. But their method, as 1 have already said, was 
different. They knt^w that the rtdigions and spiritual lift' of pt'Ople was 
always a matter of growth and not one of gift. They knew that 
each person or community can pursue with profit th.at religion only 
which .was the expression of their own higln'st thoughts and 

ideals. These thoughts and ideals. again, art* the sum total 
of their inner t‘X pe rienct*s aiul outer ac tix itit's. d'hey grow, 
in course of natural t'volutlon, out of tlndr original naturt' 
on the one side*, and the particular physical and social erniron- 
m^nts in which they li\'e on tlve other. And the f untlamenl al 

thing in real religious and spiritual i)ropagandism is to pursin' such 
methods as will gradually altt'r both the* original constitution anti 

tr mpe* rann'nt an I the outer (uivironmenls of the* pi*oplt‘ sought to b(‘ 
converted simultain ously. lnd(‘ed, unh*ss tlu* origiiuil natun* be 

absolutely untitled for th • assimilation of the new ide as and itleals, 
the more vital thing is to alter the outer en\dronm<'nts of a pi'Ople in 
seeking to imjJart to th ‘m a in w and higher cuitur<‘. d'his is exactlv’ 
what Hinduism tri<’d always to ch>, in propagat ing it s<d f among pt*opU's 
who were outside its own pale, 

^ ^ ^ * * 

And in doing this it adopted, I think, an absolutidy scientific method. 

d'he Hindus had of old clearU' rt^cognised tlu* inti- 
mat<' [)hysical aiul physiological rt'fertmce of jjs\'cho- 
logy. (>ur mental and psychic constitution and 
temperament vrry largely depend upon our j^hysi- 
cal and phy siejogical constitution. \W all have certain intellectual 
prepossessions. ^'ou must ha\ e obsi rxaal. among your own acquaint- 
ances for instances, that C(*rtain t\'pc*s of thouglits and certain classes 
of sentiments come naturally to some people ; yd tliey are most diffi- 
cult to understand or feel inspired with, hy oth< r people. Spiritual 
truths come easy to some, as scepticism comes to others. Some quite 
naturally can resign themselves to whatever calamity may befall them ; 
others are born reb ds, and f/et. and fume at tht* least failure or dis- 
appoint^nt. These diflference.s are temperamental. And if you can 
inner constitution of these difTerent people you will often- 


The Origin of 
Tcmi^eramental 
Differences. 
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times discover that the origin of these temperamental variations and 
peculiarities are always partly physical, partly social,— ^due partly to 
their physical constitution and partly to th -ir early training, which 
means, really, their domestic associations and social or economic environ- 
ments. And if you want to educate these people into any new ideas 
or ideals, you will have, ther<do/e, to work upon these two root-causes 
that created their j>rc‘senl te mpe rann nt . The propaganda of Hindu- 
ism, when it did seek to spread itself among neighbouring non-Hindu 
triljes or races, tf>ok noti‘ of these facts, and followed a mt'thoil that 
was, at once, physical and physiological, as well as ethical and social. 
***** 


Tlic basis of our life is physical and physiological. Our psycho- 

* logical or intellectual lift* grows out of our physical 

The Physical Basis physiological make and temper. The action of 

and Reference of / ^ * - , , , . i , ^ • 

The Spiritual Life food upon our i)}iysical hc^alth and constitution is 

universally recognised. Certain kinds of food are 

conducive', to health and certain other kinds to diseiise. Hut what we 

eat and drink have also an equally \ ital referenct* to our mind also. 

That strong alcoholic drinks and narcotics affect our mind is w ell-k no wn. 

But it is not as yet gcmt'rally understood or recognised that even Our 

food has a similar efh'Xt upon our iidellectual and moriil life. Meat, 

for in.stance, excites always our animal aj)petites, while a purely v^ege- 

table or milk-and-vegadable diet has a contrary effect. These are 

demonstrated and demonstrable facts. Som<* \(\getarlans may be, 

indeed are, ferocious, full of animalism and st*nsuaUty. Some meat- 

eaters may be, indeed art*, mild and full of luim inity. Wc* cunnol <l(*ny 

these facts. lUit thw prove, reaTy, notlhng, o^^' way or th * other. 'To 

test the truth of m\^ contention, you mu^ t make the exj^eri-ment upon 

the same indiv idual ; and that individual must Tv J resent a d( v v'U)petl 

type of humanity. For to lower types meat /s th^ most suitable, and, 

therefore, the mo.d proper diet. l^y simply r<*aring them up on v'ege- 

table or milk will produce little or no result. But if you test it upon 

susceptible subjects, you will iind, 1 am sure, what a world of difference 

their food makes in th dr mental temperament or spiritual capacities. 

* * * * * 

The Hindu kni‘w‘ and uiuK-rstood th-se things. In propagating 

his religion among other peoples, he, therefore^,. 

The Method of started with a course of purely 

Hindu 

physitdogic^, 
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creed upon them- He did not ask them to ^ive up their old faiths. 
All that he wanted was that they must t^ive up their old habits of Ijfe, 
must not eat forbidden foods nor drink forbidden drinks. In sliort, 
they were asked to adopt the Hindu’s mode of life, his achara — 

— or disciplinary laws and re i^ulations. Discrimination in food and 
drink is the soul of these disciplines. Tlu* non-Hindu eats whenever 
he is hungry, eats whatever edibles he finds luindy, eats \^ herever 
he ^ets the food he desires, out of any dish or platti'r that may be 
placed before him. There is no discrimination here in the matter 
of eating, bt^tween wliat is pure* and wliat is not pun*. This lack of 
discrimination is a si^n of imre animality: the lowc-r animals eat 
likewise. The barbari«'in does the same. Tlie luolu'r we rise in 
civilisation, we commence to more and more punctillious in these 
matters. Th<.' unwashed workingman, the dirtv sot, sifs down to 
his meals whenever lie is hun^r\' and is called to eat. Tlie 
gentleman,^' however, must wash himsidf bt'fort^ he gotes down to 
lunch or dinner. To do otht‘rwis(‘ is considtoanl bad bri" (cling. It 
causes, I tt'ciiumtly , consideratili^ jjihysic^il discomfort. All these are 
familiar experi(MiC('-^ to you, my c hild. I»ut Noiir pcc:)j)lt' scarcelv 
think that thesc^ haliils ha\'(' a distinct rc‘fc‘rencc* to their mental and 


moral life ; that, in the: first place, quite* unconsciously it may — 
these habits have a rc'straining influence' upon tlieir animal nature. 
They have to contrcjl tlu ir longing for food, out of rt'gard for personal 
clc'anliness and health and llie conva nt ioi.s of gentc'el society. And 
this restraint has a rotining iunu(*nc<' upon lh(*m. l'h<' action is 
physical. Its direct result is hygienic: and l)hy siological . But 
indirectly its abiding infliH'nce uj>on life is |)Osiiivcly c'thical. As in 
the matter of food and drink, s6 in tin* us(- and enjoyment of the 
other aitimal ajipetites also, the Hindu always made* a similar 
discrirniliation. Even the system eif caste, bad from some points of 
view as it undoubtedly is, ('specially in the form in which it exists 
to-day, — by hitc* relic ting promiscuous inlc* rdining and intc? rmarriages, 
acted as a powerful check upon unrc'st ric ted play of our animal 
desires. Fhese regulations were practically unknown to the 
neighbouring non- Hindu tribes and communities. And Hinduism^ in 
seeking to spread itself over them, started by introducing these 


socio-religious laws and regulations among them. Thus the outer 
^orderings of th^ir life were first Hinduised ; and gradually, the ground 
T^3f;ep^red for the culture of the higher ethical and spiritual 

‘course of their: own 


i^'|bes^. naturally, in course of their own 

tbest , peoples, Jjad 
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lot to be orally tauijht or outwardly imposed upon them like the 
; reeds and dogmas of the so-called missionary religions of the world. 
3y adopting the mode of life peculiar to the Hindus, the non-Hindus 
became Hinduised in the past ; and by the same way, Hinduism is 
spreading itself slowly even in our own time, among the semi- 
Darbarous aborigines of our hill-tracts. You will thus see that 
dinduism is also as much a missionary religion as Christianity or 
slam, but its propagandist methods are different from those of these 
:redal religions. 

These missionary methods can, however, w’ork only upon more 
)r less primitive and fluid cultures. They ^ cannot be applied to 
ully developed societies or religions, having idelinite creeds and 
:rystalised customs and rituals, conventions and sacraments of their 
>W'n. We can give them our ideas. We can help them with our 
i^periences. We can even interpret their highest spiritual doctrines 
md dogmas with the help of our larger and deeper spiritual experi- 
mces. We may do this for them, giving them what they perhaps 
ack. They may do similarly for us, help us with their knowledge 
Jnd experience, and give as w’hat we possibly lack. But w^e cannot 
mpose or introduce oiir discipliiies and our socio-religious economy 
ipon or among them, without a needless and violent, and, therefore, 
larmful, disturbance of th:?ir natural course of mental and social 
ind spiritual evolution, any more than they may impose upon us their 
:rced and their culture without a similar disturbance of our outer 
and inner life. "^^e fully realise the evils of this kind of proselltisa- 
tion. We, therefore, never seek it ; though ours too is and has 
tlways been as much a missionary religion as either Christianity or 
[slam. , 



MILK AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

[By Dr. Khagendra Nath Ghosh, M.B., Ch.B.] 

> O 

Very few of us are conscious of the fact that milk jJlays an import- 
Lnt r61e in the spread of the disease-'-Tuberculosis. In Western 
ountries Governments and Municipalities have realized this important 
act and have made and been still making laws to safeguard the people 
Lgainst it. It is time that the authorities in our country took some 
iteps in this matter. 

In this article I shall endeavour to show how milk plays this im- 
jortant r61e and what preventive measures we can adopt in relation to 
t, in the hope that abler men both in and outside our profession will 
:ome forward to exert their influence on the proper authorities to give 
iue consideration to this subject. 
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Tuberculosis is not only common in the human subject but it affects 
dbmestic animals also, and amongst the latter it is commonest in the 
cattle,. In towns these animals are kept day and night in unclean and 
ill-ventilated stalls, are often ill-fed, and are perpetually being drained 
of large quantities of milk. It is no wonder that with this prolonged 
drainage of milk and living in insanitary surroundings cows succuml 
to this disease. In animals the lungs not only arc most affected but 
the pleura, peritoneum and abdominal organs are also affected. The 
udder is also affected in a small percentage of cases. 

As milk forms the chief article of diet for children and also enters 
greatly into the diet of adults, we are naturally led to enquire whether 
there is any relation between the disease in man and that in the cattle. 
The bacilli isolatc'd from both the Jiiffudn and bovine i n hci'ctilo sis are 
morphologically identical although the dist'ase shows anatomical differ- 
ences in man and cattle. Results of <‘xpe riments k'ad us to presume 
that the differences arc due to the diffe rence of thc‘ soil in the human 
and bovine* lissuccs. Koch, who discova'red the tubercle biieillus^ 

stated before the Tub rculosis Ca)ngress of 1901, that human and bovine 
tuberculosis vverv* i)ractically distinct and that man w as rar<;*ly, if twer, 
susceptible to bovine tuberculosis. Tliis led to tlu* appointment of Royal 
Commissions in dilfertmt countries. d"lu* conckision ^lrrived at by 
the Rritish Royal ( ommission, ap[)ointt‘d to ( nquire* into the rtdationship 
of human and Ijux ine t ubc* rc ulosis, an* gi\ (*n in tin* St^cond ]i\t<.'rim Rt‘- 
port (1907) as follows : — I here can l>c‘ no doubt but tluit in a cc*rtain 
number of cases the t ulje rc uhesis occu rring in t he human subjc*ct, speci- 
ally in childri‘n, is the direct result Of (he introduction into the humiin 
borly of th * bacillus of !> )\ in * tul>.* rc ulosls, and tlu iae also can b ‘ no 
doui)t that in tlr* majority at least of these cases the bacillus is intro- 
duced through co>\'’s milk. C'owks milk containing bo\'ine tubmcle bacilli 
. is clq^arly a cause of tub erculosis find of fatal tube rc ulos'ls in inan.^^ 


So far as is at presc'nt known, tin* milk i>f tubc*rculous cows rarely 
contains the tubercle bacilli unK'ss the glands t>f the udde-rare affected 
with the dis(eas(‘. Apparc’ntly this Ic'ssc ns tin: dangc'r of w idespread 
infection, but w hen w e tmquire into the mode of milk supply in towns 
w’e find how enormously tliis vt*ry limited source* of infection is multi- 
plied. In every tow n-dairy of any size there will probably be some 


tuberculous co ws and a few" of tl'^em may have tuberculosis of th^C udder.; 
This, with the fact that <7 rr/zz.s* generally mix up the rnilk of 
cows before sending it out for sale, sl>ow'S how'tlje 
:f^w .cpw^s,-^nay of^ 
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Spread when Goa/as in the bazar buy milk from each other to make up 
^^^occasional shortages or meet extra demands. * 

/ It is a noteworthy fact that the incidence of tid^erculosis in child- 
I ren occurs at the aj^e when nzilk is the staple food for theni. We 
^ also notice some similarity in the anatomic:al structure of the tubercle 
7ioduIes in tabes inesenterica^ — abdominal tuberculosis — of children and 
that in cow with the additional similarity in tht* chronicity of the dis- 
ease. The Royal Commission found the boxine type of bacilli in 14 out 
of Go cases of human tuberculosis and in all these, witli one exception, 
the bacilli were isolated either fro.n cm-xical {nt‘ck) olaiuls or pri- 
mary abdominal tuberculosis which sho\vt‘d that tlie infection took 
])lace through the alimentary canaJ. 

The result of the investigation of the Royal (annmission and other 
eminent Bacteriologists leaxnes no doubt as to tlu' t ransmissibility of the 
boxdne tuberculosis to human sul)ject. The laesiilt may b(‘ briefly stated 
as follows The bacilli obtained from the box iin' tuberculosis is alxvays 
of the bovine tyjxn The bacilli obtained froin tht‘ human tuberculosis 
are, in the majority of cases, of tlie human ty )ie, but in certain propor- 
tion of cases they are of the bovine type. 'Fhose cases from which 
the bovdne type had been isolated were alm<>st all children and where 
infection had occurred through the alimentarx' canal. It is now held 
as an established fact tliat milk is a great source of tuberculous 
infection to man. 


Before considering preventixe measuri's, I shcdl state here hoxx' 
the tubercle bacillus is aftcctcal by germicidal and antiseptic agents. 
The organism retains its xitality outside the body in x^arious conditions 
for a considerable length of time. It resists d>'ing for sex oral months. 
It resists putrifaction. It also resists the action of gastric juice. It re- 
sits a temp^^rature of 100 C. for one hour in a dry condition. It is killed 
by 5?^ solu'fion of carbolic acid in 30 seconds : it is killed bx^' i in 1,000 

( solution of pcrchloride of mercury in ten minutes : it is readily killed 
by a temperature of too'C. moist heat. A temperature of 68 — 78 'C. 
moist heat kills it in txventy minutes. The organism quickly dies 
when exposed to direct sunlight. 


J I believe the Local Sanitary Authorities haxe some laws to prev^ent 

1 the sale of impure milk. But as far as we can see these are not pro. 
perly enforced. The existing laxx^s ought to be strictly enforced on 
^ goAlAs and milk vendors. * 

authorities should also make special regulation 

p 


: of ; tuberculous milk. In' regard to this a 
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The sanitary authorities should enforce registration of all goftlfls 
and milk vendors. 

They should appoint efficient \’'eterinary Inspectors to inspect the 
cows. These Inspectors should l)e wtdl j)aid, as it is obvious that in- 
sufficient remuneration may tempt tiu m to accept illegal gratification. 

'Fhe inspt'Ction of cows should Ix! done periodically and at 
intervals of at h ast three w<*eks. Should the W^terinary Inspector 
suspect any cow to he suffering from I i;h(‘rc ulosis , he* should I)e em- 
po.vered to have tlx* animal tested witli hi t c u 1 1 ft , If the animal 
shows a positi\** reaction to tulx rculiic it slx^uld be rr‘mo\('d to any 
humane institution for dis<'a'^e<l and <lisal>l(Mi animals such as the 
Pinjrapole. 

The' sale of inilk of covvs affected with t ul)t' re ulosis sliould be 
prohibited under the jx naliy of a h<ni\ y him. 

There should lie efficient sanitary suj><‘ r\’i sion of dairy-farms, cow- 
sheds and milk-shoj>s. Strict adherence* to sanitar^^' conditions — 
laid down by the aulhoritit‘s — -in tin* c v>nsV rue tion of dairy-farms, cow- 
sheds and inilk-sho|>s should be inslsti'd upon. 

The sanitary authoritie's through their he^allh oftice^rs should 
educate the* |)ublic as to the' nature* of the elise^ase, its se* riousness^ its 
mode of spr<*ael anel the* pr«‘C aut ie>ns which should be* take*n in order to 
prevent its spread. 

For this purpose* le*aflels in ve^rnacular languages shouUl be distri- 
buted amongst the' rat e'- pa\ e* rs. lie* re' I should nie*ntion that it is also 
the duty of the* local nu'elical j>rac t iliom* rs te) diffuse* tht* knowledge 
amongst the* public. 

For the purpose* of eelucatie>n the* sanitary authoritie*s should set up 
model dairy-farms and milk-shoj>s. 

To help the goAlTis to give ple'iity of fr«*sh air and e^^ercise to 
their cattle, public pasture's slujuld l>e' cre'ated. Apropos of the subject I 
should mention that the* motion of the Mon'ble Mr. Hyomkesh Chakravarti 
in the Bengal Legislative' Council for the* allotment e:»f monev for public 
pastures deserves public support and the* pre'ssure of public opinion 
should be brought to bear upon the (iove'rnment to carry it out. 

People who keep cows for their own milk supply should not think 
that they are outside the re'alm of the infection through milk unless 
they strictly observe the hygienic principles for the animals. They 
should keep the animals in spacious, well-ventilated and well-lighted 
sheds. The walls and floors of the stalls should he imperyioits and 
prt^erly drained. They should give each anitnal a sepanit^ stall. 
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The animals should be sent out to pastures for a certain period of the 
ow day for fresh air and exercise. If any animal suffers from cough for» a 
rl prolonged period or wastes away^ it should be tested by tuberculin 
Iv by a competent veterinary surgeon. I may mention here that subjec- 
h? tion of the animal to tuberculin reaction tioes no hariti to the animal if 
c the animal is non-tube rculous I'he procedure of tlu' test is v t'ry simide 
and may be briefly described as follows : — 

The tuberculin which is used for diagnosis of t u^)erculo.'^is in cattle 
* is called — Old T uhcrcid i n . Koughle s)><*aking it is a culture 

of tubercle bacilli in glycerine-broth which has Ixa n conce nt ra te<l and 
the bacilli in it hav'e been killed ]>v heat. 

The animal is kept in the stall for twenty-four hours and th(‘ 
temperature' is taken eva-ry three hours, from four hours IxTore thf* 
injection till twenty-four hours after. Fhe avt'ragi' temperature in 
the cattle is I 02 ‘ 2 'h. About 3^ ct'nt. gramme's ol lulx'rcuHn is 
injected subcutaneously. If the animal b<‘ lulx' rculous, thert' will be 
a rise of temperature from 2 to 3 k\ in <‘ight to twelve hours. 

The domestic preventive measure against the infection is to sferi- 
//£re ///e w///’ by boiling. Boil ing al te rs the constituents of milk and 
makes it difficult of digestion for chihlrtoi, but that is of no gr<‘at 
importance when we consider the advantage gaiiuxl bv’ it. 

ast c t< n zci t i o n of milk also kills tin* tubircle l)acilli and almost 
all pathogenic organisms. It is done by heating milk from 6S^ — 70 C. 
for twenty to thirty minutes. It may not i)e conve nient for f'verv one 
to pasteurize* milk. But to sonn* it may be and tin y can <*asily impro- 
vise an apparatus for the purpose, I'ln* apparatus should be an 
imitation of the waterbath, /.e., it shoultl consist of an oul<‘r VH'ssel 
which would contain wate'r and inside' that tln're* should be anotlier 
vessel — the rt*ceptacle for milk. An ordinary pint glass bottle as used 
by the'dalry farms in their milk sui^ply would do for the inner vessel. 
A centigrade bath- thermometer could hr inserte d into it through a 
rubber stopper to indicate the temperature of tin* milk. For the outer 
vessel an ordinary milk pan or a cauldron would do. 

To pasteurize milk in this improvised apparatus — put the milk in 
the bottle, cork the bottle and insert the t hermorn^'ter, which should 
dip into the milk into the bottle through the cork. 'Fhen place the 
bottle in the milk pan containing sufficient water. 

0 The whole apparatus is then put on a spirit lamp. When the 
tempierature of the milk rises to 68" — 70 C., it can be kept at that 
point for the required length of time ty regulating the flame of the 
spirit lamp. 



HINDU EUGENICS. 

[Rv Prokf.ssou Satis C handra Mukhfr jia:, M.A., R.Sc.] 

Naw that Eugenics is 1) illy rocoirTiisrcl as an important 

factor in the disc ussi(^n of 1^ n ropi'an so ial systrms^ it would bt‘ intt'rcst- 
int^ to examine tin* llintlu social systi'in in th ‘ of this nc^w 

scie nc<*. 


The word l^ui^enics is of (jr<‘<d< orli^in, and it nn'ans th^ scie nce 
whicli rc'c;“if1at s ^*ood briM'dino. Man / vears ai^o, be for*' ( lalton laid the 
foundations of this nt‘\v scu nct' in hay^land, it w as also calle d I lomocul- 
ture‘. Its practical end is to improve* th ^ human breed. Rut thoui^h a ne‘w’ 
sciemce in Eurojie, the J3rinciple*s un<l rlyinc^ it we re* well-known to the 
Aryans of India. We* lind amjde" <o idemcv's e^f it in e>iir Sranta and 
(irihya Sutras. Indeed, it may pe*rhaps 1> * lu'ld that the whole of the* 
soci^! economy of the* Ilinelus has been larm*l\' dominated b\' the* same 
considerations that have of late* connuenced to we ioh with tlie mode-rn 
Eu^enists of Euro}>e. 

The form of the^ Ilinelu soci(‘ty lias underoone a L^radual chanj^^y 
from the Vt'dic times up till now. In orde‘r to simplify matters, thr; 
system of varnas and asratns (that i.^, that of the castes, anel the four 
staires of a man’s lift*) as i^iven ’u\ M anu- Samhita, w ill be first taken 
up for consideration, Eor th 're is no doubt that this system represents 
the pith of th * Mirdu social structure and w ith more or less modifications 
to suit the ^tUered conditions of dilTerent times, it has continued to be 
the accepted social form from tlie remote antiquities. In the present 
essay I shall confine myself to the bioloi^ical aspects of the rules of Mann, 
and the treatmeiU of the later chan^t s in the Hindu society i-> reserved 
for future occasions. 

It appears from Manu that the Hindu society of that time con- 
tained two distinct races -the Aryans consisting of l^rahmans, Ivshatri^^as 
and Vaisyas, and the Non-Aryans or the Sudras. Evidently the Aryans 
were the conquerinc^ racd. wdio had advanced steadily from the Punjab 
and the Sudras were the subjugated Non- Aryans. 


Nowq elaborate rules and regulations are found in Manuks book y: 
to prevent intermarriage between the Aryans and the Non- Aryans^ J 
It was very necessary also, for the Non^Aryans were a ver^y 
inferior- race to the. ■ 

tween the two, Thier^ ‘ ^ 
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features, the intellectual powers, and the moral qualities of the two 
races. Hence arose the first ideas of caste. 

Then aniontr the Aryans, with the development of di\ ision of labour, 
there arose three distinct classc's — th.! l>rahmans, \\'h(J wc^re en^ci^cd 
in Cultivation of knowledge, the Kshatriyas, who were ^.n^a^ed 
in protectini^ and administerini^^ the country and th ‘ Vaisvas, tin* 
majority of tlu' p('oplc en^a^od in iiijj^riciilt u rc‘, arts and comini'rcc'. 
Afterwards intermarriaircs l>et\\'<‘en these' classes were gradually 
restricted and hnally almost prohibited. Thus they oecame three 
• c as tens. 


It is just [)Ossible that t lie re were more th in one consideration that 
led to th ' conversion of tlu'se three classt's int<j ihri'e castt's, but that 
an important consid(‘ rat ion was eu^i'iiics or race-cult lire is evident from 
the follow in^. 

(J) The laws of lu redil)^ were jiri tty widl-known bv the Hindu 
Haw-^iNaos ot those ti nu's. Manu says, in one )>lace, — “ I he non- 
Aryan c harac t (' ris t ic s in a nmn, nanndv, — tmidency to cruelty, murder 
and to neglect th ' due obsiowance of the law* show that he has sprung 
i roin a low^ origin. Such a man has (dtlu r the characti r of his father 
or that of his mothei or lias the characti i* of both th(‘ jiarcnits. He can, 
by no means, kei p his low oriq'in concealed. If tlu're is soini' admix- 
ture' ol inli'rior lilood in tin* birth ol a man born of a hi^h familv', he 
h is th ' ch iract(!r ol his lo.\-horn p:^r<mt to a ij^^rt atei* or less (*xter(.^’'^ 

Tlnm ai^ain \ asistha, another anciioit Ja w- c;^i ve r, when advising the 
desirability o( marrvini^ a bridge from a ^ood family, saves — hAaoi a 
horst^ is resi^ecti-d on account of his i^ood i^iou:aIc)iry ^ henc<! a lady of 
i^ood ^enealoi^y should Ix! taken into manias e . d'his passage is 
really so excirlhoit that it \\ i)uld hav ailorned tlu' pa^es of anv book on 
modern lui^enics. It is m (‘dless at prc'sc'iit to (juoti' many such obs<*r- 
vations ahat an* scattered throuL^hout the w orks on Hindu Sociology. 

(2) No one lost caste for clian^iiiL; his labour for a more 
lucrative one under stn*ss of c i rc urns tances . /fa llralunan cannot 
earn his liveldiood by his own specilic'd w ork, th *11 be can t«'ikt* 
up tlie employment m 'ant fora Kshatriya and failing in that lu‘ 
can take up the labours lit for a Yaisya. Similarly a Kshatriya 

can engage himself in any occupation reserv^ed for a V^aisya.lJ 
A man was declared an outcast only when hs betrayed some serious 
^ ittor^l and (in some cases) intellectual disablities. From this it appears 
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that race-culture, and not the division of labour, was the most import- 
anUconsidcration in the caste system. 

As a rc'sult of this system, llie ]>urity of the Aryan blood was in 
t hr main presf*r\'ed from mixture witli thit of the Non- Ary an ; and of 
the three Aryan castes, the quiet scholarly qualities of th"' Brahmans, 
the military and political aptiludt s of tht* Kshatriyas, the artistic and 
commercial instincts of the V^aisyas were develoj>ed to a remarkable 
d<*j^rce. 

Here it is necessary to say a few^ words about a prevalent miscon- 
ception, T’/x?., that a low castt* re maimed low for ewer and that there 
was no possibility of its rising in the social scale and on the other hand 
a hi^h castt‘ thout^h decele rated continued to occupy its exalted 
]>osition. But the laws of Manu, as well as many historical traditions 
prove that such \vas not tlu^ cas<'. Accordinc to Manu, “ low castes,*' 
in the course of lime, rise in the social scale on account of their 
tapasya meritorious deeds) and also on account of the intro- 

duction of better C‘*r'm-plasm (on the father's side); similarly castes 
fall in thi' social scab* for want of tapasya and the introduction cf 
inftrior • h'ollowinc this rule many sub-divisions of the 

Kshatriya casti* by the non-ptrformance of the duties of their caste 
have become Sudras. If the dauchter of a Sudra mother 

and Brahm'in father is married to a Brahman and if her dauchter acain 
is married by a Brahman aiui if in this w ay th re are mixtures of 
Brahman blooil for seven i'^^as, then this mixed caste will become 

Brahman. And just as in this way a Sudra can be a Brahman, so 
a Brahman will l>ccome a Sudra on the introduction of the 
of a Sudra. I he same rule lulds ^d in th ^ case of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisy as 

( 2 ) Let us now direct our attention to ai\other important aspect of 
Hindu eugenics, nanu ly, w ithin the same caste, culture of the fittest 
citizens through seh'Ction in marriage. d'here is no doubt that this is 
the only practical form in which eugenics can be aj>plicd for the 
improvement of the human breed in any society, for the Spartan method 
of killing the weak children is too monstrous to be thought of in this 
connection, in the present advanced state of our society. The main 
points here may be briefly indicated under the following heads — 


* M«ntt X, 4S-4S Md 
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The necessity of having offspring, — The chief event of the 
second stage of X\{^, garhast hya , was marriage ami the object of mar- 
riage was offspring. No one was allowed to enter into the third stage of 
life, the life of a recluse, until he had disch irgt'd the thre<‘ debts 
h- o*ved to th ‘ go Is, to his ancestors, and to the sages. Tht' tlebt to 
one*s ancestors was paid back wlnoi a man gave birth to sons in his 
turn.* It is easy to see that this rule was highly tist'ful for society, 
fortheb-st in^n we oblige d to le ave thei r prog, ny Ixdnnd them on tlndr 
death. Nj.v-a-days many grtnat scholars and ol lie r alil * nv^n of ICurope 
die childless, after living a baclndor lift'. I'lie nin<lu law of the asraf/ias 
or orders, prov'ided against tliis loss tosoci<*t c in resj>ect of its ta!ent<*d 
men. It will be sho.vn, in the next pai)er, ho.v witli the decliiu' of tht' 
Varna and Asram system, due mainly to the rise j)f lUddhisni. this 
soue'^ sociological j^rinciple was disr<‘gard<vl and rnostoftlr^ flower 
society began to bnad l^aclielor li\a*s. 

There was another good result of this truly biological conce)>lion 
of Hindu marriage, namely, tint tin j>rest'rvalion and perfection of tlu' 
race becann the main ohj<'ct of marri.ag(' among this people. M'his 
f'ssentially moral end of marriag<‘ h is b m u large|\' lost sight of in modern 
Europe, and many peoph*, w lie t her from ,fsllu‘tic and ‘ romantic '■ or 
<*Cono:nic consid^'rations , seek to avoid the responsi bil 1 1 i<*s of par<'nt- 
hood. A Zola has. therefore, to put in a jjlea for ‘ h'ecunditv ’ in his 
novels, and a Roosevt lt has lo preacdi against ‘ race-suicide.' This 
sad state of things w as unknown in our country, thanks to the ancieivt 
law-givers. Rut Eu ropean Vugenisl s ar«‘ giaulually coining to recognise 
the value of our ancient ideals, in this matter. “ 'Fhf' first requisite, 
then” says Dr. Saheliv f<>r mothers of the future, the elements of 
physical health being a>sum<‘d, is that tliev should la* mothf*rlv. They 
may or 'may not, in addition, be worthy of >uch exquisite litb* as 'the 
female Shakespeare of America ’ l>ut tlnyv must hav«* mot herliness to 
begin with." f Rut d olstoi cam«‘ nearest lo our sages, it seems to me, 
when he declared that ” (iod made one law for man — the law of labour : 
and another for woman — the law of maternity,” 

U nimpai red fecundity, — S}>encer, in ids Principles of Biology, 
has shown that the fecundity of the intellectual classes i.s less than 
that of the labouring classes. Later researches have connected this 
essened fecundity of the intellectual classes to their luxurious mode of 
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livin^^. As the Hindu Institutes imposed a most abstemious life upon 
th'* householder, the fecundity of th:^ intellectual classes — the Brahmans 
and Kshattriyas, remain 'd unimpaired. “ Or. Ireland points to the 
sig'niticant fact that son ' of th^ hi^^h cast 's of India (Itrahmans and 
Rajputs) who are most c»xclusive in tlieir marriac^es do not show the 
usual dwindlincjj’ t<'n h'ucv, which rn ly h ‘ correlated with the circum- 
stances that they art' mostly j>oor and abstemious/^* 

O fil ras/ i a c r i tti* n i f . — Vccordln.^ to th old Hindu I^a .v, a habitual 
criminal, over and ah >c<' th * {iunishment tn 't<*d f>iit to him, was 
dechared an outcast, th 'reby effi'Ctiv ely chc'ckins^ the possibility of his 
marriage ami henc(‘ of his b‘<4^v*ttin^ childr.-n. Xo.v that modern 
biologists hav(' demonstrated thf' imj> >rtance of <^erm-)dasm in the for- 
mation ofindividual cliaracter c[uite apart from any con^- ide rat ion of en- 
varonments, su^^<*stions are beinc^ m idt' to prcN cnt the criminally dis- 
posed people from marrying. It may l)i' int(‘rest ini;^ to these* (nicTei^ists 
to know that in ancimit India such a course was actually followed. 

Against alcohol. — d'he Hindu sastras art! vt'ry severe* on mer 
addicted to alcohol. dd\ 'y have classitled tin' drinkii^^ habit as a mortal 
sin, ranking it with murdc'r and tlndl of gold, and \ ie>lation of the bee 
of one*s Guru* Kven the man who associates N\'ilh a drunkard is con 
demned as a sinner. These* all Ix'came outcasts and \\ (*r(* thus pre 
v’cnt ed from procreating children tainted by blast oj^hthoriai* and othei 
criminal instincts. 

Selection of the hrulc an I h r i 'leg ro o nt , — Mann is particularb 
anxious that a girl mav not be married to a worthless man. “ If yoi 
get a qualiti 'd and b ‘autiful bridegroom of the sann* social positio] 
as yours says Manu vou can unite your daughter to him, even thoug 
the daughter has not attained h'r marriageable R better tha 

the daughter after her puberty remains unmarried in your house, tha 
that she is married to a worthless husband. ’T There are alsc* detailed 
directions for selecting a proper bride. Not only was the bride to k 
a healthy and lovely girl, but due attentioji must be pafd to her famil 
history. To avoid th ' evdl cons 'quences of close int erbreeding, Man 
has laid down the rule that a man should marry a girl who is not 
close blood- relation of his father or mother and who does not belong { 

♦ Prof. Thomson's Heredity, p. 585. 

t The habit of using narcotic iK>isons. especially alcohol, leads to the physical and me: 
degeneration of men, a degeneration, which not only aflTeots the individuals oonoeraed, h 
also their germinal odls and consequently their offspring. X have designated thw degeiv 
atioo by term hlastophthoria — Foret's Sexual QneidjiQii^ d. 

t Mann IX, e# ssy*; _ ^ 
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the gotra (or clan, most probably descended from the same ancestor) 
of his father.* No matrimonial connt^ction shouUl be entered into wiWi 
the following families, even though they are respectable and rich, — 
the families with hereditary diseases like consumption, leprosy, epi- 
lepsy, etc., the family wh‘ re there is no etlucated man for generations 
(so presumably, an intellectually deficient family), the family notorious 
for bad deeds (/.e., immoral) and the family, in which for generations 
there is an ove rNvhclming pr(‘ponderanc<‘ of female births to male 
births may hc're refer the reader to the synopsis of a paper 

read by me before the Scientific Section of the Bengal Literary Con- 
ference this year, wli an attenipt is mil ' to shovv that on(‘ important 
factor in the de te rmination of sex of offspring is heredity. It is added 
to this paper as an af)})endix, 

Kuli )ii sm. — In the present paper I shall deal with Kulinism (or 
respect paid to good families) as it is found in Mann Samhita, reser- 
ving for a future occasion the trc'atment of Kulinisim as it dev^eloped in 
Bengal under th^ Musalmans. Now in seh^cting a bridir or bridegroom 
a man takes two otle*r tilings into consideration, bi*sKb‘s tht* per.sonal 
qualifications of tl^e bride or brldt‘groom, namely, his or her monc^y and 
genealogv. Iti many countries moiu'y is givcm the precedence of thi* 
two. l^ut it is easy to st‘e that there is no inseparablt* connection bt^- 
tween money and its ownt'r — frt'quently mvim^y comes to man by some 
good chanci', and not by any good c|uaHti(‘s inher<*nt in him. So, it is un- 
fair, biolcgicallv sj>eaking, tr> classify m(*n according to tludr moiuiy ; 
and th(.‘ mod<*rn sociologists ha\ t de monst rated ho w socitdies degenerate 
by improper s< h*ction in marriage' due to the infhn'nce of moiu'y. Many 
tit persons cannot marry if they' happen to ijc* ]>oor, wherc*as unfit per- 
sons, if rich, marry and pro^ re at e c hild ren . But such is not the case* with 
one^s genealogv. though Wh issman has shown that acquired character 
is not inherited, there- is no difference of opinion aniong biologists tliat 
the moral tendenci^cs and the intellectual pow<*rs togc-ther with sointr 
diseases (or at nnv' rate the p redisposit i<^ns to iliost- diseases) are ht-re- 
ditary. As on the negatiN e side* of Hindu Kugmiics we have observed 
the precautions against procreation by an undesirable person even 
though he might be rich, soon the positive side of it we have this Kulin- 
ism which made it easy for well-qualified though poor persons of good 
families to get married as the society was eager to sec such persons 

* The oonnsq^uendes of olo^ interbreeding carried on for Umj long a time are, mn la 
b^ievedk ot eise* oou^tutioual vigour, and fertility, sometime* aopompanied 
1^ # to — Dahwin* 
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settled as househalders. But there is one thin^ that should not escape 
Our .notice. From Manu we find the position of the families were not 
settled once (or all but even the highest faiuilies lost their position as 
KuUns, if the>^ entered into undesirable marriages, or neglected their 
duties, ^ave up studic‘s, an I disregarded Brahmans or from av^aricc 
took to more luc^^ltiv^e but Ioa' pursuits. l^ut the family which is 
careful about the culture of knowledge is raised to the most eminent 
position amon^ Kulins.^ 

— It is liardly worth writing that amoni^ ancient 
Hindus monogamy wa^^ tlie rule and polyiramy an exception. Only 
when a wife was a drunkard, or of a loose' cliaracter or inimical towards 
the husband or a conli rmed inv^alid or criminally dispost^d or a spi'nd- 
thrift, could a husband marry a second wife. A man had to wait suffi- 
ciently lon)4 to be sure* that his first wife had no chance of havinLj a son, 
before he could marry a second time. But the husband had to take the 
permission of marryintr a -econd time from his diseased wife if she 
were a loving and vdrtuous lady : she was not to be disregarded in 
any way.f 

And we know that if the childless husband and wife so desired they 
could adopt the child of a kinsman as their own son, instead of the 
husband brin^in^ another wife into the family. 

If it is desirable in the interests of society that the talented people 
should have children it is certainly not a bad thing’ for a man to marry 
a - second time for offspring. And we know that many fathers will 
like to give away their daughters as second wives to childless and 
worthy men rather than unite them as first wives to worthless persons. 
‘‘From the point of view of ce rtain eugenists polygamy would be desir-* 
able in many cases, as extending the j)arental opportunities of the 
man of fine physique or intellectual distinction.”! 


^ Mmiii, 111,63 66. Il may thnl so long as there is no intrialiicaion of an 

inferior blood into a family hy marriage, there is, prtiperly speaking, no degeneration of 
the »t4>cik. But if u e find t hat tlie seions of a good familN' have distinctly deteriorated a* 
regards intellect and m<*ralit\ , t)iereaix‘ strong giounds for supposing that some inferior 
gerui'plaain l as Ik^ui intruduoiHl into the family sumehiAv - either through undesirable 
tum'ria^ or otherwise. And those who laugh at the genealogical tables of the Huidu 
^fu4t 4kt ^r matchmakers^ will la* surpriseil to find what pains are now being taken to 
tmoe the geiiealogieH of families by Western savants. »Sce *• Heredity and Kugenics^ 
publlahed by the C^iioago University, 1912, 

t Manu, IX, 80-82, 


^ 8ale«by’a Psr.>nthood and Haoe-culture, p. 169. 

It U intcreating to note Uiat Dr, Forel, an auUiority on the aexoal qfie*tipo^ 
*• Oar preaeot religioua (br., Christian > monogamy oomiileted by the ahatnefui 
proatituUon^ la both hypocritical and unhealthy* Till . Um coatra^, ^ ptO' 
the tnomt advantageima form of mari^^ I or. 
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The marriageable ages of men and women , — A man used to marry 
ordinarily from twenty- four to thirty years of a^c. Hut a fjirl \Vas 
j^enc rally married at the tender a^e of eig^ht to twelve years. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that this meant only a kind of betrothal 
and exceptions to this rule seem to have be<*n many from what we read 
of the marriages of princesses in the Mahabharata and other semi- 
historical books. From an eugi nist's point of view, it is necessary 
that a girl should be married at a tender age, for otherwise it will be 
difficult for parents to control the marriages of their daughters. The 
chief objection to this rule, howt. ‘^ er, is that it increases the number of 
young widows in the society. 

Then as regards the differe'iice in age bc tweim the husband and 
wife, it is interesting to .read what Dr. Forel has written, “Tlu‘ 
husband should be okb r than the wife, on the average from six to 
twelve v'ears. ddiis point is \ <*ry important if a monogamous union is 
to be lasting. W’oman matures earlier than man, both mentally and 
sexuallv ; her iiersonality becomes more rapidly adult than his ; she 
ages more quickly and losers her faculty of procreating sooner than 
man.’^* 

A Hindu usc'd to give up the stage of householder's life after fifty 
when he* be came a recluse* engag<‘d in religious meditation. So old 
peQple did not procreate* any children. “'The ag<‘ of the procre*ators 
should also be taken into account. C hildren born of parents advancc’d 
in ye*^ars art* generally feeble. 

Compulsory widowhood . — Judging only from tin: biologist's point 
of view, the ruie*s of Manu, prohibiting tht* remarriage of young widows 
are harmful to society, for in that way, the parental possibilities 
of many - desirable* persons were restricted. From Manu as well as 
the Mahabharata and other older books, it is seen that a modified form 
of widow-marriage (the system of ntyoga) was in vogue in ancient 
times ; but Manu set his face against the custom and it finally dis- 
appeared. Hut the biologist can see one good effect even in this pro- 
I hibition of widow-marriage. It is a corollary of the highest conception 
of marriage which is responsible for the widely prevalent chastity of 
Hindu wives ; and chastity is of great biological value inasmuch as 
; <:it prevents the introduction of undesirable germ-plasm into a family. 
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II. 

The causes of the greater number of male-children than that 
of female-children, in Hindu families. 

[Synopsis OF a i'Apkk kkad by Pkof. S. Mukhkrjkk, M.A., B.Sc., 

IN TVIK BKNGAL I.I IKK AKY ( ONKKRKNCK, I913.] 

In ih'^ C 4’nsus Ivuporl.s of India, oiu- finds thi* riMnarkabU* fact that 
ainonj^st llindns tin* lunnbcr of males is i^^reatc r than that of f<*males, 
\vh:‘reas in Kn^land and oth< r countri(‘s, and e\'(*n anu>n^ non-llindu 
communities of India, the numl^er ot males is less. In order to 
account for this fact tin* sul>c‘rint endents of C ensus Keports ot si'veral 
provinces in India have adduc<-d various caust's, mostly imaginary 
and unsatisfactory. rin* bt‘st irealmenl of this subject is to bt‘ found 
in the Baroda C^i'nsu.'^ Kej>orts for drawi^ up by an able Hindu 

officer, Mr. Desai. lb' has showii that amon^ the Hindus as well as 
non-Hindu communities of Barv)da the liirths of male childri'n are in 
excess of female childrt'u. But in non-Hindu connnunit ie s , after 
5 years, of a^t' the, rt'lalion is revi'rst'd, then' l)ein^ more female 
childrcm than mab' children of that air<-, when as in the Hindu community 
lliouj^h tin* j>roportion of male chlldrt'n to the female children is 
. diminished, yet tlu' numb^^r of the ft)rm<'r remains slit^htly greater than 
llial of tin' latte r. 

Mr. Desai has shown that this fact cannot b(' ac count t'd for by 
the supi>osed ^reater inortalit y of Hindu female children consequent 
upon the n<'^b*ct hv tlu'ir parents.* The re al cause is tlie j^reater 
vilalitv of male childia n amono Hindus than ami>n^ non- Hindus. In 
Kn^land, for exanqde, we iind the number of male birth- is greater 
than that of ft'inab' Ijirths, but after a few years the proportion is 
reversed oivin^ to th * lesser vitality of ih ' maU* children. * 

'Phis peculiarity of the Hindus can only V)e satisfactorily explained 
with tin' holp of th ' two following hypotln sc's : — 

(1) That tlu* proportion betwe^'n the numbers of male and female 
children of a married couple <1 -pends fiartially, if not mainly, on their 
heredity. 

( 2 ) That the proportion depends partially on the relative* ages of 
llie parents, the greater number of the offsprings having a tendency 
to be of the same sex as their older parent. 

These are the most important of the hypotheses* advanced by 



* B*rod» OwMHW Repctrl., UMl, ; ■ 
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mo Jem biologifits, to explain thr- causes determininir th? sex of the 
offspring^.* • 

In order to collect further data necessary to substantiate the first 
hypothesis, the writer had issued tlr^ forms as given b do.v to b^ filled 
up by ladies and gei'illemen, who weri' willing to h ]]:> him in this 
research work, l^p till nOA' some fifty fOi'ms h iv'<‘ been rc'tunu'd dulv 
filled up, an I almost all of th on corro'e >rate 1 tfi * hypothesis. 

Now, the Hindus seem to liax e dt'\’«‘lo|)ed a henalitarv' Idas towards 
procreating male children, — pro’aihly in the following wav. As the 
laws of heredity were well-knoA'n to th(' flindus and as they wer<‘ 
very anxious to get male issue, persons with hereditary bias towards 
procreating female progenv. w^^rt' gradually eliminated |)v the opt'ra- 
tion of selection through marriage. 

Again we should coniu'ct the s<‘Cond hyj^othesis with th<* peculiar 
Custom of th(‘ Hindu society, wlvere the ag<' of the fallu'r is always 
greater than that of the moth«'r — generally l)y six to tvv(d\a* years. 
Thus this hyj30thesis which alri'ady commands tin* allegiance of many 
European biologist s,t recei\*es a corroboration from the study of th(‘ 
Hindu society. 

FORM. 


AGE OF DEATH Ni;MHEfl OF NX’MBKH OK 

on wii»owir(>on nnoiHKns iNeLUi» sistkbh iNr i.rn- 

IN CASK OF I EM.\J.ES ING HIMSELF. INfi HKHSELK. 


( i rand- father { pat< rnal ) 


Grand-lat her (maternal ) 


(Jlmnd-mother ( [uiternal ) 


Gnind-mofher (maternal ) 


Father 


[ 

1 


Mother 


Himself or HersiJf 


I am certain al>r>ut the truth ot the alK>ve .statcuramt. Doubtful figures 
have not been inserted an<l the corrc^sjionding places in the f<>rm have been 

vacant* Signature 

AddresH 

tiM of limTfaige» 







OVER-EATING. 

[By Professor N. C. Bhattach^rya, M.Sc.] 
: o :■ 


Wc all have had cxperit‘nce of over-c'ating* at some time or 
other, though not to such an extent as f had an occasion for 
observing in th- case of a Hralimin who ate so hard that he could 
neither mo\"e nor walk nor stand, and who had to bo carried home 
on the shoulders of his companions to their great m 'rrimont. 

F think i t won’t he difficult for you to recall the feelings or 
sensations or symptoms that are produced after over-eating. There 
is a feeling of extreme fatigu lassitude and heaviness ; the intellect 
becomes dull ; no higher intellectual work either of thinking or even 
reading is then possible'. Neither can one do any muscular work ; there 
is difficulty in breathing, moving and walking, even the moral faculties 
become perverted for the time being. After some time a great feel- 
ing of warmth is produced in the body ; thirst is intense ; there is burn- 
ing sensation on the palms of the hand and the sole of the feet and if the 
amount of food taken be considerable the burning sensation may be 
felt throughout the body. In some cases there is profuse sweating 
also. How pleasant is the act of eating ! But why should it be 
accompanied by so many painful symptoms ? This is the 
question which I shall try to answer in this paper. 

The capacity for over-eating varies in different individuals. It 
may be due to individual peculiarity or to the .quality of the food. I 
have seen country peasants eat huge quantities of rice and dAl, but 
they cannot eat half as much luchi as a gentleman ; they say that 
after eating a few pieces of luchi they feel a sort of loathing for 
that particular kind of food. They are normally accustomed to 
digest dAI and rice and not plenty of fat as is found in /uc/ii. As the 
secretion of increased amount of lipase cannot be instantaneous the 
protective mechanism of taste comes into play ; it is for this reason 
that the peasant after eating a little of fatty food, feels satisfied and 
evinces no tendency to take more. By gradual training he will* be 
able to eat as much luchi as an ordinary gentleman. 


I have also seen that men who normally live on spare diet at 
times indulge in heavy meals consistii^ of luchis ^nd sweets, and they 
are: n<me the worse for the experitiaPlt.;:i^y^,r^l^^ 
these individudls their 
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know the cause of this phenomena in detail, we shall find that the 
ability to utilise a large excess of food will depend on several 
factors : — 

(/) The extcnsihility of the stoniach, — Tlie more extensibe the 
stomach — the organ where the food is first stored, the greater will 
be the 4uantity of food that can be taken in. If the extensibility of 
the stomach be small, less would be the quantity of food taken in, 
any extra amount beyond a certain limit producing too uneasy a 
sensation to b'‘ neglected by th * crater. 'Phis extensible property of 
the stomach can be increased l>y repeated training in over-eating. 

(//) Ability for over- eating will depend also on the pozver of 
digest i 0 71 and a ssi77iilat lon of food. 

{tii) A third factor in ovc^r-eating would be the ability or training 
of the various excretory organs of the body. 

I have seen some |>ersons who after eating ov'ermuch vomit and # 
thus get rid of everything. Others are not so fortunate ; they get a 
mild form of diarrhoea and the main part of thedr food comes out with 
the faeces undigested and unabsorbed. 1 have seen some dyspeptics 
who eat a great deal but who pass out most of the food undigested 
with their faeces. 

Those who can eat, digest and absorb a good deal of food must 
have their liver, kidney, lungs and skin in proper order. 

What becomes of the excess of food that enters the blood stream ? 
There is good provision for storing the fatty food inside the body. 
The provision for storing sugar is much more faulty. It must 
either be *converted into fat or it must be stored in the liver cells 
after being converted into glycogen. But the capacity of the 
liver cells fs not unlimited. After some time the liver cells will be 
tilled with glycogen, and then the surplus sugar unable to be utilised 
in the body comes out of th * kidney — thus producing temporary 

I glycosuria.* That this abnormal excretion of sugar by the kidney 
must be harmful to that organ may be easily believed. 


It is a oompound word. Olyooee-sugar and uria-urine. It means a condition of the 
urine in which sugar is present. It differs from dialects in fact that the appearance of sugar 
in the urine may not be permanent cks in diabetes. In glycosuria, the mere abstinence from 

the sugar from the uriae. In diabetes 
6 tissues even when no sugar-prodooin^ 


food will cause the disapp^jliiance of 
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There is absolutely no arrangement in the body for storing the protein* 
food. The excess of protein food is broken down in the liver into urea, 
uric acid, etc , products which must be excreted odt of the body by the 
kidneys. Thus with excess of protein food not only the liver but the kid- 
neys are also overworked without any comp<msating advantage to these 
organs. And if the quantity of protein injc'sted be excessive the 
liver may fail in its work of breaking down protein food, with the 
result that albumen will pass out with the urijie. Th re is another 
danger of eating too much protein; during the breakage of protein 
in the liver a considerablt' amount of he^t is generate'd; in cold 
countries or in cold’ weathe r this heat may be utilised in keeping 
up the warmth of the body, but in a warm climate it w'ill be a source 
of considerable trouble in the body to get rid of this surplus heat; 
the sweat gland will hav^c‘ to work hard and great thirst will be 
pjroduced, necessitating a considerable amount of water-supply. 

" Let us try to find out what aie the other discomforts that are 
produced by over-eating. 

It is easy to und^rsteind why there should be difficulty in breathing 
when the whole of the stomach and part of the thoracic cavity is 
tilled with food preventing the excursions of the diaphragm 
downwards. 

But why the brain should be dull after over-eating is not so easy^ 
to determine. After taking food the heart beats quicker and the 
blood-pressure is raised, Wiiat is the cause of this increas"' of blood- 
pressure ? Similar ri>i?e of blood pressure takes place when the 
muscles also work hard. This shows that the heart has got to do 
as much work for the digestion of a meal as for running a race. 

It is easy to understand that during the rise of blood- pressures more 
blood passes through the brain per unit of time. It is an. additional 
proof for the theory th^it when the brain works all the blood '4n the 
brain collects in the abdominal region. When the abdomen is 
comparatively empty it can hold more blood than when it is full of | 
food. Hence it is that during digestion the brain is not in the best 1 
state for doing higher work. 


* Meat9 fish, ©gg contain the largest percentage of protein. In our ordinary food- 
stuff, whole-meal flour contains a larger percentage of protein than the ordinary bazar flour 
and the finer kinds of rice, because protein Is contained largely in the membraneous obatit^ 
as well as in the surface layer of all eereals. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON PEACE AND WAR. 


From Tolstoi downwards almost all the modern thinkers and 
lilosophers of Europe have written volumes condemning’ war and 
s sins and miseries. Their chief argument against war has been 
ised on purcdy humanitarian grounds. According to them it is a 
dme to kill fellow-beings, sin against the laws of Nature, and a 
stinct breach of the Sixth Commandment b}^ those who call themselves 
hristians. But all their writings hav^e been ineffective. The 
e*neral tendencies of mankind are very selfish and it is their selfish 
■norance that has ke[)t the institutions of war and armaments. The 
revalent belief is that although war cause's much misery in the begin- 
ng th^' resultcanl benefits derived from war are much greater and 
eigh against the sufferings in^m]v’ed And if the human race could be 
>nvince*d of the utter futility of war from the economic point of view, 
think then, there wiU be fewer wars. 

Let us first consider the arguments advanced in favour of w^ar. 

(1) It is said that in order to acquire colonies or new territories for 
)me over-populated country, war is indispensiblc. 

Students of sociology know that there is such a thing as peaceful 
nigration. Th "re are room and food enough under the sun for all 
us, and there are many thousands of miles of uncultivated land in 
merica and Africa where any one can earn his living and develop 
cording to his own tradition and nationality without any outside 
terference. As a finest example I may just mention the United States 
America where there are hundreds of thousands of foreigners living 
ite happily. 

(2) Tor the expansion of trade, it is argued, war necessary. 

To refute this argument I cite the case of Switzerland. As the 
aders are aware it is a v^ery small State but considering its area 
d population Switzerland has the largest market for its produce 
id manufacture, and to secure this she did not have to wage war 
gainst a neighbouring State or conquer any foreign territories. 

(3) It is put forward that to save national prestige and honour war 
inevitable. 

in the primitive stage of human society men fought duals with each 
for th«r prestige stnd ljonour but as society progressed and man- 

..-died , , out, and if any' one 
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were to fight duals to-day for his personal grievance against another, he 
w6uld at once be condemned by society. And if this is possible amongst 
individuals, the same thing can be done where nations are concerned. 

(4) It is urged that war is a fine school of heroism. 

I don't see the logic of this argument. We need not have wars to 
show our courage and devotion to duly. The sailor on the merchant- 
man, the miner in the underground regions, the doctor and the nurse in 
the hospital, and the fireman surrounded by rlames, each has occasion 
in turn to give proof of his or her courage and valour, and how much 
more noble are their spheres of activities than those of the soldiers 
They w illingly and gladly sacrifice their owm comforts and even some- 
times give their lives for others without killing. 


Leaving aside all questions of pity and sin, tie- first thing against 
war is its cost. The cost of being prei>ared for w’ar is the greatest 
of all national burdens. The war advocates say if you wdsh peace 
be prepared for war.’* If this is taken for granted then Europe 
Ought to have approached nearer th - goal of peace long ago. If only 
one nation w'as and if that nation sincerely wanted peace 

then that theory would perhaps be tenable. Hut when one nation 
arms itself, and others follow suit, the imaginary safety vanishes, i^vivalry 
betw^een nations ensue and preparations, so far from promoting 
peace, give way to suspicion and jealousy and hatred, and it needs 
o.niy an opportunity, an excuse, to bring the nations in arms to condict. 
It does not take long to draw' the balance sheet of war, if w'e consider 
it 3 ustly from the economic point of view. Tne money spent every 
year by the nations of the world on armaments amount to nearly 
^£ 500 , 000,000 and th * economic advantage derived from it is the 
support that certain manufacturers of arms and amraunitiQn get from 
the Government, These manufacturers live by war and they -create 
war. The latest revealation of the Krupp scandal has shown us how 
unscrupulous they are and through what underhand means and clever 
wirepullings they foment hatred and malice between one nation and 
another by bribing the Jingo publicists and hired patriots in order to sell 
their manufactures in large quantities. There are many who advance 


the argument in favour of armafnents by saying that armaments give 
employment to many, the money is spent in the country and that it 
a premium to insure against possible invasions, but I may q^cWte 
;uttirance;of nod ess an authority 
-pt vthis: ; ^axgqmpnt . * * Supoosf. 
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of idle folks around me afid eat drink tear and wear till the whole is 
consumed. By this I not only ^reduce myself to want but certainly 
rob the public stock of a thousand pounds, as it is spent and nothing 
produced for it.'’ In th:^ same way it may be said that the money 
spent on war and armaments is wasted, because nolhinu; is gained or 
produced by it. To pro/e my contention I will just give tlie readers 
some statistics showing the material advantages or rather disadvan- 
tages that hav^e been derived by tlie victorious as well as the defeated 
nations in th^ three of the greatest wars of recent times. 

(i) Take the Franco- German War of 1871. The war cost France, 
69,000,000, and Germany ^^95, 000, 000. 7 ' wo million men were 

engaged and the war last(ul only 8 months. Besides ho vv ever the 
direct cost of the war there was in hVanco a loss of income of 
1 50,000,000, and a Io cs in business of 1 1 2,000,000. (jermany lost 
in business and in income the huge sum of /,'207,ooo,ooo. The total 
cost of the war then may be put at ^^733,000,000 Let us now examine 
th^ credit side of the hVanco-Prussian War. 

France did not gain anything. She lost all. (jcrmany for her 
victories got the Province of Alsace-Lorraine, the. capital value 'of 
which may be put at ;,{^6o 000,000, and a war indemnity of ^^200,000,000, 
which sum, if added to the total cost of the' war in money, would bring 
it up to the appalling figure of £ 933 ^ 000 , 000 . (iermany got 
j^ 26 o,ooo,ooo from France but she actually spent and lost in the war 
j^302,ooo,ooo, so that even the province of yVlsace- Lorraine and the 
indemnity left her a los:?r by £ 4 . 2 , 000 , 000 . 


(2) Next let us take the instance of the Boer War. 

War is constantly being associated in various ways with empire. 
As I have already said, it is urged that by the acquisition of new 
territories, the conquerer secures material benefits. Perhaps this may 
be true of a certain section of the community, but it is absurd to 
suggest that a nation as a whole is benefited by the acquisition of new 
territories. What material advantage was gained by the British 
workman through the Boer War ? The Boer War was the work of a few 
British mine owmers and to defend their prestige and guard their selfish 
interests thousands of Englishmen were killed and millions of the 


^British taxpayers' money were spent, as the following statistics will 



doo for a strength d{ a6out“ 
■xougbly man per day. 
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The loss in business and income are variously put at ;^2 50,000^000 to 

;£^ 3 €) 0 , 000 , 000 . • 

The actual cost of the Boer Republic is not available but it will be 
perfectly safe to estimate it at ;;{^85,ooo,ooo. It is very difficult to 
estimate the loss in business and income on the Boer side. In a round 
figure the Boer War cost between ;;^552,ooo,ooo to ;j^6oo,ooo,ooo. As 
every body knows the British forct^ came out victorious in the end for 
which England had to pay very dear in men and money, and the 
material benefit deriv’^ed from that campaign is nil. 

Lastly let us consider the Russo-Japanese W^ar. 

The total cost amounted to little over 50,000,000. Russia spent 
over 70,000,000 while Japan’s share of the cost of th^ war reach -d 
J 79,000,000. The loss in income and business may be safelv'^ estima- 
ted at another £2^0,000,000 at least. 

The above figures give the actual cost and losses in money only. 
Now let us see what each of these nations spends in time of peace. 
The evils of war are not diminished in peace. Taxes grow' heavier 
every day. A protectionist tariff is the immediate consequence of war 
and it makes life more expensiv’^e. It is a well-known fact that 
wherever there is a standing army it swallows up with the navy nearly 
or sometimes even more than, half of the financial resources of the coun- 
try. Let us examine the expenditure of England for the year 1911-12 
which was 78,5.45,099, of which ^^2.4, 000, 500 represented the interest 
and payment of the national debt, the sum of ;^70, 507,000 went for the 
maintenance of the .army and the navy, leav'ing £go,ooo,ooo for the 
remainder of the expenses including civil servdce, post, telegraph, educa- 
tion, old age pension aud insurance scheme. The national debt, I may 
add, means nothing else but the army expenditure of the former y^ars 
and the interest to pay for the debt of the wars which the predecessors 
of the present generation waged but could not pay for. It may be"* 
reckoned that nearly half of the British taxpayer’s money goes t3 pay 
off the expenses incurred by past wars and provide means for any 
future wars and emergencies. M. De Molinari calculated that the 
European workingman of the present day has to work in a whole 
month in a year to defray the cost of war and armaments, and in most 
countries he has to work a. week or two longer to- pay interest on 
national debts. 

Another thing that people are apt tp forget in connection 
an4 armaments, U that eyery,^an:.yvh<^Ja|j||g|^,||!^||^p^ 
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productive labour into the army or navy means a double loss to the 
nation. There is first the direct payment of his wages which ^^.re 
added to the army or navy estimates and secondly there is the loss of 
all the wealth he produces in the year, part of which goes into his 
own pocket as wages and part of w'hich is returned to the investor 
of the capital as profit. So that through the enlistment of a young 
man in the army or in the nav’y the nation stands to lose doubly as long 
as he remains in the service. 

The following statistics showing the rev’enue and the expenditure 
on armaments of the seven naval powers of the world may be of inter- 
est to the readers : — 

llcvemu*. Army. Navy. 

£ £ £ 


Austria 

... 

... 

19,621,792 

2,900,(X)0 

France 

... 


37,526,469 

16,657,225 

Germany 

• . • 

142,072,683 

44,609,556 

36,419,275 

J apaii 

... 

50,25S>,719 

7,679,043 

6,081,571 

Italy 

... 

101,695,3^ 

16,201,638 

9,800,095 

Russia 


289,651,900 

49,293,342 

15,944,597 

England 

... 

178,545,019 

27,860,000 

44,393,000 


If the money wasted in this manner in armaments and war are spent 
^for the betterment of the people, for their education and for the amelior- 
ation of their wretched condition and poverty, what a blessing it would 
be for the nation. ^ 


f 


i 


According to many people war is closely analogous to business 
competition pushed to its full logical sense and consequence, and 
unrestrain^ed by the action of any law other than that of might and 
expediency. In other words this may be termed as simply the Dar- 
winian, Theory of “ sfi'uggle for existence transferred to the naticmal 
plane. Ha^ckt;!, the famous German philosopher, is reported to have 
expressed the opinion that as in the struggle of individuals the one 
best fitted to its environments survives, so also with nations. He says 
*when two nations are opposed to each other, it is the more virtuous, 
the more civilised, the more courageous, the better prepared that wins. 
In this way therefore war guarantees victory to the more advanced 
Ration and so becomes in itself an instrument of progress. 


This theory of survival of the fittest does not apply to 
tvvO civilised nations. In the first instance there 

would, inevitably 


wars be- 
are small 
be annihi- 
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lated, if attacked by stronger nations, say, either by France or 
Germany, 

in military power Germany and France may be greater than 
Holland or Switzerland, but in intellect, in courage, in morals the Swiss 
and the Hutch are not in any way inferior to the Germans or to the 
French. The victorious German or French may be the strongest in 
brute force, but that does not necessarily mean the best. This theory 
of survival of the fittest is merely an excuse, as a rule pvt forward 
by the aggressiv^? conqueror for his brutality. 

W^ar is an evil, both from moral and economic points of view. 
Progress wWch runs parallel with morals may be defined as the 
elevation of the human race, or in other words it means less 
poverty, less disease and fewer tears. But has any war ever helped 
to do away with the poverty and sufferings of mankind ? The answer 
must be in the negative. Civilisation consists eventually in the suppres- 
sion of violence and outrage but according to the modern European 
pra.ctice civilisation may be said to have quite a different meaning. The 
more a nation can invent and manufacture deadly weapons for whole- 
sale murder, the more it becomes civilised. As a proof of my assertion I 
may mention the case of the Japanese. 


Before the Russo-Japanese War the Europeans used to sneer at the 
“yellow monkeys of the East” but as soon as Japan was clever and 
strong enough to use brute forces, she at once became civilised accor- 
ding to the Euroj^ean sense of the word civilisation. In the infancy 
of civilisation individuals were gov'erned by physical strength and 
brute force — the strong got w hat he wanted ; and although one individual 
cannot use force now upon another wdthout fear of punishment, the 
same tendency prevails among nations. 


I have already tried to show that no material benefit is derived by 
war. Then why this useless expenditure, this slaughter at the battle 
field of hundreds nay, of thousand.'-’, cut down in tli'e very prime 
of life, the agonising sufferings of the dying, the fathers weeping for 
their sons and wives weeping for their husbands ? 


Can universal peace be ever possible or will it always remain the 
dream of the poets and philosophers ? 

If We consider the gradual development and progress of huiliah 
society, we must be forced to acknowledge that there 
poet’s dream of universal peace. If 4iBdi^d^siLl«:3 
■ so ; ,far' ;a$:;tp, 
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of their society and State to secure their individual well-beiiiir, without 
flying at one another’s throats, why should not nations be trained 40 
act in the same way ? If the law of might was to be the rule among 
the individuals, no society would be possible, the human race would be 
given over to pure anarchy, each individual following the guidance of 
his own impulse, crushing or being crushed according to whether he 
is stronger or weaker than the other. 

To this extent civilisation has progressed with respect to the in- 
dividual relation among the citizens of the same country. But men 
ha've remained barV>arians as regards their international relations* 

But the great part played by the working men of Germany during 
the Agadis affairs conclusively proves to the world at large that the ' 
workers of Euroi)e arc* beginning to realise the follies of wars and 
armaments and through their efforts, international peace will, perhaps, 
be a settled fact. The more* the masses become educated the more 
they will oppose war. 

Education is the ver)' factor of preserving peace, as education 
adv^cesy all warlike policies will disaj)pear, the sword will give place 
to brain and wars and armaments wdll disappear from the v^ocabulary of 
civilisation. The oppression of the weaker by tlic stronger and the 
dreadful thirst for blood will give way to something better^ When each 
nation will be given its proper place in the councils of nations, when 
envy, hatred’ malice aivd all such undesirable tendencies of human nature 
wdll giv’^e place to lov^e and j ustice— -then and then alone shall war cease 
in all the world and to this^nd a self-governing India wdll perhaps contri- 
bute most. For with her ancient culture and high philosophy and 
moral codes she will be of real assistance in the building up of the 
coming federation of the world. 

23 , Sanuwich Street, W. Ck Sree NlRANJAN PAL. 

2nd May J91S, J 
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THE ENGLISH AND THE BENGALEE STAGE. 

(Bv Siu. BiMAi. CiiANimA Ganoult — London.) 

" 4 " ■ 0^0 » - 

There arc people who arc opposorl to tlic theatre for no other reason except 
that it is a theatre. There arc others who look upon the stage as an outlandish 
innovation. Rut the theatre after all is not a modern institution. It existed at 
the time of Kalidasa and even long before him. In the Mahabharata and the 
Kamayana there is frequent mention of the “ Nat’’ and “ Nati ” which certainly 
mean, Actors” and “ A eatresses.'’ Men need amusement. They have devised 
various means towards this end from almost the vei’y beginnings of human 
society. Shows and iavxftshtbs Iiavo Ijcen almost as much a necessity for 
man as food and shelter. And we find these in the lowest savages as much as in 
the most advanced civil isatior? 8 . And iu all these, people have tried their best 
to represent in fanciful forms the actualities of their own life, personal and social 
both. And the reason of it is that we can never enjoy and be interested in any- 
thing half as mvich as in real presentations of our own life and culture. It is 
only natural that this should be so. For real things affect people far more than 
anything else. This is what the Drama and the Stage do most effectively. 
Moreover these serve a twofold object — (i) they amuse and (ii) they instruct us. 
In the West, the Stage has always played an important part in shaping 
public opinion and remedying social evils. Even in India, it must be admitted, 
that our stage, inspite of its many defects, its faulty organisation and manage- 
ment, has served a very useful purpose in the past ; and I am confident that if 
properly conducted the Indian stage may be a powerful influence for good in 
our social life and evolution. T know many people ar^ against it because we have 
women of no character ”011 our stage ; but what else can we do, when w© can- 
not allow our own girls to join the stage ? Some are of opinion that female parts 
in a play should be acted by boys, but T cannot support this view ; for to have 
boys to act female parts would be to kill the power and beauty of a play. When 
we do a thing we should do it in th^ best possible way. We should try to 
make jt perfect, for the sake of art itself, if not for anything else. A man^ 
however clever, can never assume in his acting the same grace of movement^ the 
same sweetness of tone, and above all, he can feel his female part as a wom^n 

can, and consequently his acting the part, however sensational, must fail to stir 
his audience or leave a lasting effect on their minds. They can never give their 
utterances that touch of naturalness which a woman alone can. It is, indeed, 
absurd to expect it. And such being the case, we cannot do without women qh 
our stage, and as we cannot have respectable women, we must necessarily keap^ 
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During the p>a 8 t few months I have had some opportunity of studying the 
inner workings of English theatres, being myself connected with some Iddian 
productions ; and in this article I want to give the readers only an outline of 
my English experiences, and what my opinion is as to how our theatres should 
be managed. I dare say my readers are aware of the fact that in the West 



theatres 


M iss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 

and people connected with them are no longer looked down upon by 
society. Clever actors and actresses hold high social positions here. They are 
frequently decorated by the King ; and the ovation and applause they receive at 
the hands of their admirei*s may well be envied even by kings themselves ; while 
they eam^^would surprise our people. For who would believe that 
lernhat^^hM been engaged by an American theatrical syndicate 

Tree and his company 
^01^ are hund^s of 
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actors and actresses who receive from (Rs. 300) to X250 (Rs. 3,750) a 

week- This sounds like Arabian Nights tales, but it is nevertheless true. But 
alas ! what a different treatment is accorded to people with theatrical connec- 
tions in our country'? There are clever ar< istes even among the limited 
number of Indian actors and actresses — some 1 think cleverer than the ordinary 



M 155 Phyllis Neilson-Terry as ‘Queen Elizabeth in Drake.* 

star artistes of Europe — but who recognises their talent ? I have seen the acting 
of almost all the European actors and actresses of fame from “ the divine*^ Sarah 
and the world renowned Ellen Terry downwards : but not one could impress 
me half as much as the Bengali actress Tara Sundari did by her acting of Rezija. 
The same may be said of the late Ardhendu Sekhar Mustafi also, who was^ 
certainly in no way inferior to the late Sir Henry Irving. , .1 

l am told when the late Girish Chandra Ghosh w|is mentipn^iby 
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from oiir own peqple, at which the noble-hearted Mr. Skrine is said to have 
remarked !VHow little does the world know of its greatest men.*^ And Gii^sh 
Babuls was unquestionably a very superior genius. He was rightly called the 
“ Garrick of India/^ He was perhaps greater than Garrick. Had these people 
been born anywhere in the .West, they would have been worshipped and would 



Mr. Beerbohm Tree as ‘ Paragot * in ‘The Beloved Vagabond.’ 

have earned fabulous fortunes. But in India, they have to struggle and die at 
the end of their hard life “ uncare b unhonourel and unsung.’' Can any one doubt 
^at the late G. C. Ghosh and the late \rdhendu Sekhar Mustafi would have 
earned knighthoods for themselves had they been Englishmen ? There are three 
actor-kciil^ts present on the English stage ; they are Sir Herbert Tree, Sir 
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O* O* Ohosh and A. S, Mustafi and ^me of our living actors, in their own pro 
fesaion, is in no way inferior to that of these Snglish actors whose merits havi 
justly received this high recognition from their King. 

But to come to the point. In the past we have neglected our stage ; but hov 
can we improve it now 1 It is a very large question ; and I have a good deal t< 
«ay about it. I may briefly say here that if our theatres are conducted more oi 



Mr. Beerbohm Tree in ‘Van Dyck.* 


lesSt on the same lines as are foUowe 1 in the West, all their proscnt drawbacks 
may easily be removed. And the first thing to do is to eoaduct these p^i pUrelyit 
business lines, keeping their management in the hands of men cif 
character* Swondly, good wages shoui^ ha . 
possible diacipltne kept among t| 
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private rehearsals or for public acting. Thirdly, strict regulations should be eh 
foreed on the audience also for decent behaviour during a play. And fourthly, 
*^.ihere ought to be a school of Dramatic Art to teach actors and actresses the 
value of dramas and theatres. 

i In England theatrical managers pay far more attention to the production and 
■ staging of a play than to the re d literary an 1 artistic vahie of the drama 
'itself. Very often have I bmnd dramas staged most elaV)orately at an enormous 



<i«or<e Alexander and Miss Kate Culler in ‘ The Ogre." 
their literary value is insignificaat. I think in this respect we are 
Fbr our dramas are, as a rule, of a much higher order so far 
Merits are concerned than the pieces usually put on 
ii. ito the art of staging ttieao Wo are 
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woefully behind them. In producing a play our theatrical managerH very seldom 
pay ^y heed t<j the correctness of the dresses atid of furniture of the particular 
periods represented or to the make-up of the actors and actresses and even to 
scenery itself — things that matter much in play. In England very great stress is 



•* THE TURNING POINT/’ 

Sir George Alexander as ‘Uieut.-Col. Felt* 8 l Miss Ethel Irving as •Monique.’ 

laid on the production of a drama, while in India high class dramas arc pro luce 
without any regard being paid as to how it is staged. 

Some of the illustrations of this article will show what attention is paid hei 
to “ making- up/" which is indispensable for the pw of a 






RIGHT MEDITATION. 

Mr. Prai'i i,la Ranj.vn Das, V>ak.a i -Law 

I 

f 1 hi Ilk Dial in tlie al((M'iu>on. 

W'lirn li^lit shall iu>t li -qin lo hiil, 

Soincoiu' shtill call ini‘ sdaii, too simmi, 
Acro^>s th(‘ rhythmic calm to .^ail ! 

I Ihink that t shall know th<‘ xaiict*, 

— — Milt shall 1 sori'Ovv or rc|oicA‘ 

II. 

1 know that e arth shall se’cm he-r host, 

And smih' thro’ (waaw window- chink. 

\\ lulst all ni\ soul sluill striNc tor rtcsl , 

And all mv s< use's ask for <lrink 
I hilt murmurs in tin/ fo.iinino ciip 
I h* fore* the w orld is \^dtIu‘^od up f 

nr. 

I licit* will h(‘ llow'tAs in sph*nditl hlcml, 
And 1 i t'.a \ a* n shal 1 st'iul .a perfect ra\A 
And soul iind s(*ns(‘s sli.all t:onlt*ntI 
W'hilst t*acli aspir« s a tlilfcrc'nt w a\ , 

— -\\ h -n on tliiit wanine^ iiltcrnoon, 

SomcoiR* shall cidl me soon, too soon ! 

I\ . 

I^ai'th sluill iittract me, — tht ro’s tin sadnes 
Wdth splcn<h)urs of a pcrlfct sun ! 

Wdiilst all round m<* th<* hum of gladness 
Shall spc*ak to int* of jo\ s bci^un. 

And I shall clamour for tin* sound 
d'hat luis On t*arth a st^nsc profound ! 

V. 

ni think no doubt of all tlic treasures 
This earth abounds with in May- time, 
W'hen soul and senses caught the measures 
That beat with grand sonorous rhyme, 
y^^hen all my soul unfurled arose, 

^ summer rose ! 
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VI. 

And summer ended, — -soon, how soon ! 

My soul had wallowed in the dust, 

Yet strove to l)uild earth’s pt^rfect boon, 
With hisses of life’s tirst distrust, 

For man hath lu'ver built a hous<^‘ 

T hat crumbled not with lirst carouse ! 

VII. 

And then what n \'cller dared conceive* 
A joy that did not thirst for more ? 

What life lon^-sou i.^ht > for hojJC'd to liv<‘ 
That nev'er bc'^i^ial from door to door, 
And did not vanish with the diiy, 

— A thini;- built ob‘r \% ith dust and clay ! 

VIII. 

And if y<^>u will but strain your ear, 

You’ll h(‘ar of mid-i\ii^'ht souls in ])ain, 

\\ ho strova to build the ir lu^ust' of cheer 
With t)hantoms of th<.'lr dail\' t^ain ! 

d hc'ir cU'ar di'li^htful house' of lire, 

That crumbled with eacl' ne\v dc'sire ! 

IX. 

l"or I, the dreamer, \vhat am I, 

Hut myriad sparks of dust ^ind clay, 
'That rise tda^rnal with somi* cry. 

And then eternal pass away, 

And move for ever round a flame. 

With vision never just the same ! 


X. 


And think ! — can you ascribe a name, 
To these life^sparks that come and go, 
Or else impute some end and aim 
To their unending ebb wd.6>pwcV 
And say with 
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XI. 

AikI dare you say this heap of dust, 

\\''hich breaks and builds and breaks aj:^ain, 
^\nd all the time aspires to burst 
The boundary of wind and rain, 

— This transient thin^^ shiill ou^ht achieve, 
And in sonu' enterprise shall live ? 


XII. 

And them behold the dri'am I prize, 
Which still attracts me to this ( arth, 
\\Much called mi‘ to an <mtt‘rprise 
So fruitless sly from birth to 1)irih, 

— I clas|) this dri'ain with simple trust, 
And what remains, — -is it not dust ? 

XTII. 

And is it worth my life’s sole aim 
To chase this dream from life to life, 
.\nd clothe it with a wonderous name', 
To iriorify in hundred strife*, 

And th(*n discover in its niotioji. 

The infirmity of my i* mol ion ! 

XIV. 

I know that this apparent I 
And this elusivt* dream I leathe r, 

Shall plav be^ne ath some pliant om sky 
A i^amt* of hid<‘-a!id- see k toj^^ether. 

And ail the time some l^owt^r shall roll 
And weave illusions for mv' soul I 


XV 


And I shall never grasp tlie prize, 

For transient is the thing called life ! 
From age to age my enterprise 
Shall lead me on to. endless strife ! 

.every weather 
" iy . together J 
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XVI. 

Then what attracts luc to this t-arth, 
W’^hort* jiothln^ is, but all thini^s srt'jii ? • 
Wliat whirls me* on from birth to birth, 
To find des]>air in cvc‘ry drt‘iiin ? 

VVdiat doom compels thc‘ W^ill to li\ e ? 
Whal h'alc s illusions round nu* wea\'e ? 

XVIL 

And I ha'U' li\ t d from to a^e, 

And now I stand on close* of linn*, 

And 1 ha\ t* read from ]>a^*‘ to JKi^i*, 

My h'sson in llft-’s mv'stic rhyme*, 

.\nd haviuLC live*d ern la|j of lire, 

I say to vou, it is dt'sirt* ! 

X\ 1 II . 

II is desire that U'ads and lures 

.\nd w hirls 3^011 oy^ rom birth to l)irth, 
d'liat \'r)u mav st ek in w orhl oi \*ours 
Some* transie nt ie>\ aj3i>are*nt inirlh, 
-\nel then be* hurK*el thro* muel anel mire, 
Fe) linel despair in e*ach di'sire* ! 

XIX. 

Anel this I know*, anel this I sa\*, 

J'hat lil<* is sr>rrow* in the* mairt, 

For neve r 3 e^t hath dawmed a da\' 

WduMi man liath not aspired in vain 
"Fo summem w ith his breath of lire* 
world te) thre)b in life’s desire' ! 


XX. 

And all round you a world of changes 
Proclaims a ceaseless transient worlc 
lafe movies around some flame and ra 
To clasp some mystic sOul unfurled, 

- — Life moves eternal, and, so now 
You' came with 
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XXI. 

And life is sorrow ! — this was writ. 

For nothing t ver shall endure. 

And all you venture t^ass in lit 
Shall onl\^ starve to h'ad and lure 
Vour craving soul to other Hf<\ 

■ — Vo other drt'ams, to otlu'r .strife ! 

X X 11 . 

1 h "n is it wortli \'Our life’s s<'l(' aim 
Som<‘ pliantom x'i.'^ion to tmrsue, 

\Vh tm all that <*\t‘r nam<*<l the nam<* 

Shall ne\a'r C(^m<‘ within \ our \ \\ , 

■ — When till that lurt‘<l \'oii from afar 
Shall wage witli sOul a hitte-r w ar ! 

XXIIL 

And just ronsKha* ’ — . ta* \'Ou w eava* 

\'oiir fanci(‘s with some transient light, 

l)esirt‘ being d ad, the will to liva: 

Shall ])ass \’Oii c‘\a‘r out of sight ! 

And \ou shall lh<‘reuj)on lx.' tret‘, 

And tast»/ tln^ joy of liberlv^ ! 

XXi\ . 

"Then let me giu'nch th(‘ Hamras to-night 
And crush to-night my w ihl desire', 

And It :t mt' w'la'st from passions flight 
Xly soul that trtMnbb's in the li rt* ! 

And then w hen I shall w akt* to. morrow, 
Shall I not then be fret' from sorrow* ? 

XX\ . 

And now* that in tht‘ afternoon. 

When light has just begun to fail, 

And someone calls me, soon, too soon — 

Across the rhythmic calm to sail, 

I know when I have heard the voice, 

My soul with knowdedge shall rejoice ! 



MODERN SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY FOR 
INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

:o: 

AN ANCnX) MAHATIir 1 )1C IVfON AKT, 


To 


TifK KniTOR, HiNrT>TT Revtkw. 


Sir, 


I read with gi'oat iiit<.M*est and adniiiation Dr. 1\ Kay’s valuable 

contribution on ‘ Science in oui* Vrinacular ’ that apiJeiUed in tin* last issue 
of your magazine. 1 am really lia}>py to Hnd tliat ])r*. Kay who occupieB a ^ 
very front rank in the van of Ktuigal literary men holds tlie view that 
Vernaculars should be the media of instruction foi‘ Science in India. But in 


producing Scientific Works in the Vturiaculars of this country, which may 
be. either translations of the oiiginal Knglish tievt -books on different 
Sciences an<l Arts, or wliich may be small oiiginal compositit)ns on these 
subjects, the chief difficulty which confronts the writeis is the want of 
suitable vernacular terms foi* cori-esponr ling t<»chnical teiins in KngUsh. 
This difficultv has been ti> a gi‘eat t^xtent successfully solvetl l)y a i*eputed 
scholar on our side, Professor N. B. Kanade who has been tackling this sub- 
ject of Terminology for the last thirteiui years. This Ternnnology which he 
has published in his ‘ Twentieth Centuiy Knglish-Marath i Dictionary ' in 
mostly of Sanskrit origin. Some of his terms are primitive Sanskrit words, 
others are Sanskrit compounds, or derivatives fi\>m Sanskrit primitives. 
For this reason this vernacular Terminology though intended primarily for 
the Marathi language will, in a great measure, become e(pially useful to 
all Sanskrit-derived languages sucli as (Jujarathi, Bengalee, Hindi, etc. 
This Terminology, I am happy to mention, has made its way into the 
Presidency of Madras — a presidency of Dravidian languages. For the 
information of your readers, on the authority ot the Telegu Translator to 
the Government of Madras, I may mention here that Telegu books on 
Science and Telegu newspapers have adopted the Terminology contained - in 
Professor Kanade’s Dictionary. This Dictionary is printed in the Devana- 
gari character, and therefore all the vernacular writer's on your side who 
must know Sanskrit and who can read the Devanagari character, can use 


this Dictionary wdth benefit in getting appropriate Sanskrit terms for 
corresponding terms in English. This is a more lett^ ^ 

not wish to increase its convention^iJ b 
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on this subject should write direct to Professor N. B. Runade, Kurlu Post, 
TThana 3 )istrict. So fai* as I know him, hi* will lie vei'v happv^ tt> i'c?ceive 
such com iiiuui cations. . 

I enclose he*rewith the “ Editor's IVTote " on this Dictionary from which 
your readers will be able to forni some idea of his work. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. V. PHADAKE. 


Editor’s Note. 

< ; o : 


This work ol‘ th<‘ '^I'wen tieth (\‘ntury EnL;lish-Mai*athi ])ict ionary 

Uterary, Sciiaitifie, and Technical — was first t.akiai in hand thirteen eeaj*s 
a^o cind is intiaideil t<> s<‘r\"(‘ as an insti'inm^nt foi* thi‘ purpose of bi'inji^ing 
into Marathi, valu<d)le stoT‘i*s of k now’ll eil^i* fi’om the Westei'ii Sciences, 
A.rts and (taines for the* beiu*fit ol those who cannot i*eacli them in the 


orig-inal through the na/dium of the EngHsli language*. It will consist of 
about twenty-one* huncired page's of* the* super-ioyal octavo size*, twelve 
hundreel anel se‘V<‘nty-e*ight ]>age‘s having l>ee‘n ])ublishe‘d already. This 
has bee*n done* in te*n numlx'rs, <‘ach of a]>out one* hundivd and twenty- 
e:*ight ])age^s. ’^riu* wh<>le‘ work w ill be* com]>le‘te‘d in about sixte'e^n numbers, 
and will be* in two volinne*s of about te*n hunelre'el and fifty page*s e*ach. 

The* lines, on wdiich the* Eelitor has pi*oce*ede*d in the* |)i*e*j)aration of his 
manuscript, aie* e‘xplaine‘el in tlie* In trod uctory T^ote. '^Phe* whole,* work, 
when ce)mj)led.e*el, will be* a i’e*sult of fifte^e*n ye*ai s’ patie*nt laboui*, rese*arch 
and study. 'The* inanusci'ipt was l)e*gun in J Sf)rS. 'Idu:* first number was 
bi*ouj^ht out in 190^3,^ the* se'cond in 1904, the third and the* fourth in 1905, 
the fifth in 190(1, the sixth in 1907, the* sevemth in 1908, the* eighth in 
1909, the* ninth in 1910, anel the* te:*nth in May 1911. From this it should 
not be concluded that the* nt*xt six numbers will take* six ye^ars niore^. For 
various obvie)Us i*eas<jns, the* pi'eigress in the latte *r part of the* wejrk will be 
more iripid than that in the* fbrnier. 

After a careful pe^rusal of the Introducteay Note rciferred to above, it 
will become clear, as many linguists admit, that in respect of matter and 


method, the present English-Marathi Dictiemary has many new features of 
its own. The Editor begs to state that the attempt fo fix a Marathi Scien- 

feature of special importance in this work. The 

^^made by H. H. the Maharaja 
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Oajjar, M F.C.S. But what became of it is not definitely known 
to the outside public. However all the honour of pioneership in this direc- 
tion belongs to H. H. the Maharaja Oaikwar. The second attempt 
wtxs made by the Sa/i ii y<t of Bengal, but it had to be 

given up for reasons not known to tlu^ Editor. The third attempt was made 
by the Nttgirl SfzhJift of‘ Btuiares. But it was confined to a 

few branches of Science only. The hklitor of this work was on the Editorial 
Committee, the Bevision Cominittec‘ and the Special CV^mmittees appointed 
to fix a Hindi Scientific Terminology. On tln^se committees, there were 
representatives from thi‘ Educational 1 >ej>artments of Bengal, the Punjab, 
the Central Province's and the United Provinci^s. Tn this connection he 
had to study and maki,^ liimself fiiniliai* with the mateiials foj* Scientific 
Terminology in the veiTiaculais of the Pi*(‘sielencies mentioned above. The*, 
feature of the M arat hi vScie ntitic Terminology in this Dictionaiy is the‘ fotirth 
attempt in this direction, and, thi‘refore‘, peakaps an improvement upon its 
predecessors, more wide in scope and moie up-to-rlate in rt*sults. In the 
humble opinion of the Editor, at least for twcaity-five yi^ars mort^ to come, 
there will be no need of a lu-w English-Marathi Dictionaiy, till ni/w mate- 
rials accumulate, new needs arise and the results embodied in this work 
are carried into the main stream of the language of the people. 

The portion of the woik done till now has met with the a])proval of 
several educational authorities of the Bombay CJov^ernment and othei* 
students of Marathi in this l^residency. 

Though the woik is primarily irit(*nded for the Marathi languag<‘, in 
respect of Scientific Terminology, it can lu vei* fail to become useful to such 
other Sanskrit-deii vihI languages, as Bengalet% (fujarathi and Hindi. Such 
is the unanimous opinion of the Editoiial ( ’’ommitti'e ol'the Hindi ScicMitific 
Glossary, nominated by the NugriTt i n i Sahhd of Benarc*s for the 

purpose. For the information of tho^ public, the Edit(jr is glarl to iiiention 
here on the authority of the ’Telegu Tianslator to the Government of 
Madras, Mr. G. Kanakraju, B.A., B.L., that Teh^gu books on science and 
Telegu newspapers have adopted the Scientific Terminology containiai in 
this work. Mr. B. Bamrao, B.A., l^E.B., the Canarese Translator to the 
Government of Madras, says that this is the very first dictionary which has 
succeeded in giving accurate vernacular equivalents for most of the scientific 
terms occurring in the different departments of modt^rn Science. Both 
these high officials of the Government of Madras are of opinion that this 
Dictionary deserves a place in all the public libraries of the Madras Presi^ 
deucy for the Vernacular Scientific Terminology contained in it. 

As regards imperfections in this work, the Eflitor does not pee ..ead to 
sav, that there is none. In a bilingual workyespeoiaUy 
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Dictionary, some imperfections will remain. One can never know a foreign 
language in all its departments so widl as his own mother- tongue. 
Moreover, when the evolution of one people is, in many respects, ditferent 
from that of another, it is almost impi>ssil)l(^ t(^ rtuah-r the words of the 
language of th(‘ one into those of the language of the other with all the 
shades of the original. Bc\sides, as in Oermany or Fianex^ there are nf) 
Academies or Uti‘i*ary Bodies in this country to standardise (if tin* E<litor 
may so use* the word), and to set theii* s(‘al ot' approval upon, the* ncAvly 
coiTU‘d vc*rnacu]ar t(‘rminology for the <‘xpT< *ssion of sci(‘ntifie and technical 
thought in tin* vernaculars. \i\ tin* al)s<*nc(* of such an Acad(*my, the 
Editor had to form a C^)mmitti*<* of H<*fer<*t*s, consisting of many scholars 
and m(*n of sei(‘nc(‘, and In* ho]^)t*s that tlu* pu])lic will take this as tin* 
nearest approach to it in the pr(‘sent circumstances of the country. 

: lo; ' 

HOME RULE AND IMPERIAL UNITY. 

(J. O. Swift-Macneill, K.C., M.I*., in the May CoNTEMPORAtiy.) 

Within the British Empire at the present time there are eight and twenty 
Home Buie constitutions. It is only natural that the statesmen and people 
under these constitutions should he anxious to extend to Trelund the blessing 
of self-government they in their own hands enjoy. 

At the dinner in 1911 no fewer than sovontoen Colonial Prime Ministers were 
present. Mr. lledmond who presided, aiinonrieed that he welcomed the disting- 
uished guests of the Dominions, in words which wore in com^^jlete harmonv 
with the sentiments of Sir ffosopli Ward’s that in countries where Home Itulo 
exists, loyalty to the Crown, so far from becoming weakened, had been 
increased. He might have further gone and said without fear of 
contradiction, that under a Home Rule system dis.affection has been turned 
iuto l«9?^alty. The grant of Responsible Government to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony at a time when they were so recently at war with 
Great Britain ^las had a peaceful result. The long eontinuei denial to 
llreland, which once had a Parliament as old as the Parliament of England, 
bf the right of self-governmaut side by si le with the concession of that right 
Jto 80 many portions of the Empire, which has without exception led to prosperity 
Tand contentment — is one of the strangest anomalies in British histoiy. 

1 The writer then quotes a passage from Sir Joseph’.s speech m which occurs 
this memorable line “ The very essence of self-government is freedom for all 
! Buttons of the oommunity.” 
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PROSPECTS OF MOTOR CONVEYANCES IN INDIA. 


In this article I j>ioi>osc to d'cal \Nitli the fiitmc prospects of motor-driven 
conveyances in India. My the* tc rni ‘nir»lor con ve 3 ainccH’ I mean motor oinni- 
]>n8e8, mottir taxieahs aid motor lorries, hut to-day I intend to confine m^’&elf onl^" 
to the consi<leration of motor omnihuses and its possibilities in India. Within a very 
short period of time the motor con ve vai i<*es in Ijondf>n streets have practicxllv 
replaced all other kinds of convevariees for the transportation of tlie j^eneral 
piiVdic. I an^ told that the Ijondon (Jeneral Omnibus Company is at present 
running? 2,f)00 omnilmses in the I..orKion streets, and their average weekl^^ iru*.ome 
amounts to j£50,000. L.ondon is a, very larg^c city and the whole of its eig?ht 
million population are not crajprc'sted in one urea, but are scattered all over the 
surrounding? districts and neig?hbouring? villa<?es Tiiis fact, to a great e^xtent, 
has helped in tVic development and popularity of motor omnilinses. To meet 
the traffic- recpiiremonts of Tjondon and extensive suburbs there arc other 

means of transit ; chief among them are the following : (1) Tlie Tube Railway 
System, (2) The XTndei*gi*onijd Railways, (3> the local trains run by different 
Railway Companii's and (d) the Tramway System. It is a well-known fact that 
inspite of the existence of these different ways <jf transit, there is ver^' little 
competition Vjetw een the omnibuses and the tubes, and the rail w a^^s , and the 
ti'amwa^'s. 


Ror more reasons tdian one people prvft r mf)tor omnibuses. Tliis is 
largely’’ a *[uestion of cH>st and eon ven ien<‘e. Tlie motor bus has admittedly 
the advantage of being able to use pracrtically all the stroet-s and stop anj^- 
>vhere and ever^’where. Moreover it is tpiioker and is not tied dow’n to one 
route, and passengers do not have to chang/^ to go from one place to 
another. It is much less e.Kpcnsive to build and maintain, and consequently 
the fares are fixed at a much low^er rate than the railways an I tramw tys. A 
motor bus costs about cd^l,000 in a round figure wdth allowance for cost of 
garage, while a ti*am car costs in England about .^6,000. The total oo^t of 
maintaining and running one single trvm car ama ints, on average, to eight pence 
per mile, T^ast year the traffic I>ranch of the Hoard of Trade estiniated the cost 
at eight pence half penny per mile, while a w^oll-known London 6rm has given six 
and three-fourth pei^ce as the cost of maintaining and running a mo^or bus pw 


mile. On ah average a London bus runs 1 lO miles a day atid tlie ^verii^e 
: -amountB to lOid. per mile i^r b«e.,/ 
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may be of interest to the readers. These are based upon tlie operative cost of 
the London General Omnilius Company : — 

Drivers and conductors’ wajjce 
Iload expcrmes 
Maintenance expenses 
Premises 
General expenses 

Depreciation ... 

Debentm e cbarjjres, T >i \’id(*n<ls and TneonK^ t nx 


Totau ... 705 


Those who have studied tlie u'rowin^ ti*athc pi'oblem of the l)i^ cities in India, 
must admit how insuflicient arc' the means of transit. So lon^ the only way of 
dealing with the traffic has be^^^n the tramways and hackney carriages. Leaving 
apart all questions of convenience, comforts and expenses, the tramways and 
hackney carriages do not supply the jjcrowin^jc retpiiremeuts of the big cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, nor do the 3 ' ofler ample facilities for cheap, 
quick, and comfortable transit. There is enough room for motor omnibuses oven 
in places like Calcutta and Bombay where there are tramways. Tram cars are 
perhaps good in their own w^ay, l)nt they are too old-fashioned and expensive. T 
think in India people will prefer buses for the simple reason that they will stop 
anywhere, there will notd)c any changes from one bus to another, while the far€>s 
will bo cheaper and the journey ( quicker. 

The prospects of running motor <imnibuscs in India are indeed very bright ami 
I wonder if a Company cannot be formed to put at least 200 bii^es in Calcutta 
and Tjahore. 1 cannot speak for other cities having no personal knowledge as to 
their requirements, etc., but I was toM by a friend from Lahore that there is very 
good opening there for motor omnibuses. ''Framways rlo not exist in Lahore and 
the only' means of transit arc the uncovered or half-covered ‘ tongas.’ A fleet of 
60 buses to start with, will suffice for l..abore and these can run between — 


d. 

1 81 
1*71 
2*G3 
0*08 
0*34 
0*45 
003 


a> 

3 


(lu 


(1) Railway Station and Anarkali ; (2) Anarkali and the Mall; and 

(3) Anarkali and the Fort. 

It is an extremely bad thing in connection with motor omnibus concerns to 
start operations without having enough l>\tse8 to put on the streets, and the 
other thing that we must be very careful about is to start without making 
provision for sufficient working capital. And I think the reader will see the 
advisibility of starting a concern under most favourable conditions. Five or six 
l^;^o^rsvAgp, c^;irta in well-known naerchants of Calcutta organised a Company to 

inv^he gity. Unfortunately the scheme fell through, so I 
^ buses. It is always bad 
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to start a business without enough capital and it is worse to start a motor omnibus 
concern with few cars. Messrs. Ksfc etramohan Dey, who were responsible for the 
organisation of the now defunct Calcutta Omnibus Company, deserve every credit 
for their enterprise, and their failure should not in any way scare away pros- 
pective Indian investors. On the other hand, it ought to act as an incentive to 
them. The Calcutta Motor Omnibus Company made two mistakes : (1) by 
beginning without sufficient capital, an 1 (2) by putting only two buses in the 

streets of Calcutta. These mistakes can be easily avoided. 

In Calcutta a fleet of 150 buses can easily be run at an enormous profit. 
Kven if we were to take into ac<*ount the <[uestit>n of cc)!npctition with the existing 
tramway system, there are certain routes where there are no tramways, 
and there is no reason why a service cannot be maintained in at least those routes. 
For the guidance of my readers I may suggest the following : 


Service No. 1. 


Service No. 2. 
„ No. 3. 




No. 4- 


No 5. 
No. G. 


Tlaranagore to Higli Court Cossipore, Chitporc, and Oal- 
hoiisie Stpiare. 

ITitarpara to High Court, Shalkia, Howrah and Strand. 

XJItadiiigi to Kalighat, vi"t Manicktola, Cvornwallis Street, 
Bowbazar, Oalhousie Square, Chowringhec, and llussa Road 

Oum Dum Cantonment to Kidderpore Pattipoker, Bcl- 

gachia, Shambazar, Bowhazar, Palliousie S<|uare, and the 
Fsplanade. 

Barisa- Bcahala to High Co\irt Aliporo, Bhowariipore, 

Chowringhee and High Court. 

Boliaghata fChaulpati) to Howrah irid Sealdah and Harrison 
Road. And so on. 


Now with regard to the capital of the Company. Taking the figures in 
round nunil)ers it is advisable to base them upon the capital sum of .1^1,500 per 

bus bought. Therefore if a Company is started to run 200 buses in India, 150 

in Calcutta and 50 in Ijahore, the capital required will be .de300,000. The 
vehicles will probably cost XI 50,000 l>y the time they have been ctpiipped with 
bodies and landed in Calcutta an 1 Lahore, The cost of depots, three at Cal- 
cutta and two at Lahore, will approximate X50,000, of course eej nipped with 
proper appliances and machineries. It is also advisable that a prevision of spare 
paitii to the extent of 1 O per cent on the cost of the vehicles should be made, and 
there are many incidental expenses to be provided for. All these will approach 
roughly X 30,000. So in a round figure the initial expenditure will come to 
about X230,G00, leaving a balance of X70,000 for working the concern. 

With the kind assistance of Mr. Stuart A. Curzon, one of the Chief Organisers 
of the London General Omnibus Company, I have succeeded in making the 
following estimate of expenditure and income. The readers will quite realise that 
all the figures inscribed below are given in round numbers but they are perfTOtly 
safe for prospective investors to go upon for the time beings 
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Estiiittite. 

llc»|iiire(l Capital 
Fiiitial Expenditure — 

200 Buses ... 150,000 

Cost of buildiuf^ and e<|uip- 

ping 5 garages 50,000 

Cost of spare parts and con- 

ti regencies 50,000 

Totae 

Ecaving a working capital of ... ^ 


-£ 

300,000 


230,000 

70,000 


Cband Totae 300,000 


Co.s'^ of iiiihl via.hi f )nj not.d r lui ni J ]J its. 

Drivers and conductors’ wages ... 3 pice 

* Road eN|)ensts ... ... d ,, 

t Maintenance ... ... 10 ,, 

t T^reniises and depreciation ... ^ 

S General expenses ... ... I m 

To'I’ae — 5 a a. S'. 

Titcoifte per mile front one jr<jtor Jdns, 

Suppose if ‘ bus is run from ShamV>az ir to High Court the distaijce covered 
will roughly be 3 miles in a single journey anrl for each trip the bus will cover a 
distance of six miles. If the capacity of the bus be 32 persons and the fare is 
charged at one a-ma per person per journey and if the bus carries even 48 
persons in a trip (’noth ways^, the income will amount to at least 48 annas 
per trip per bus. 

Income from six miles journey (1 trip) 18 ans. = 8 ans per mile. 
Expenses per bus# mile ... 5 ans ,, ,, 

Nett profit per bus mile ... 3 ans. ,, ,, 

In India a bus can easily run a distance of 60 miles a day, so that the earning 
power^of a bus per day will amount to 60 X 3 ans. =Ks 11-4 (profit from one bus). 

Nett prjfit from 200 buses ==200 4-118 11-4 = 118. 2,250 per day. 

Nett profit from 200 buses per year (365 working days) =118. 2,250x365 = 
• Rs. 8,21,250. 

This means nearly IS per cent on the invested capital. 

London, 1 

23, Sandwich Street, W..C. > Srke NIRANJAN PAL 

^Tid Mouy 1913^ ) 

* Hoad expenses include licenses, suporintondence, ticket services. Omnibus 
^hting, fuel lubricator, law charges, componfiation and garage expenses. 

t Maintenance expenses include rolling stock and tyres. 

t General expenscis include rent, rates, taxes. Directors’ fees, office expenses^ 
tatlonery, advertisements ant? insurance. 

S l^eemises inolade premises, furniture and fixtures* ’ 
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MARIE CORELLI ON LOVE’S LORDSHIP. 

( Nash^s — Apihl 1913. ) 

: o : 

In (i recent issue of^ the Hindu Review I ijuoted jmi article from leash’s 
Afagazine on the evils of war, written by Aliss Alarie Corelli. In the April 
Nash’s, she writes on ‘^the Lordship of Love.” I cannot say that Aliss Corelli 
comes out in her best in this article ; and 1 am not surprised at it, either. 
Here she speaks evidently, from books, and not out of the very heart of 
actual experience. Slie sees Lo va: darkly as through a glass she has not yet 
stood fju;e to face wdth her Cod, in tln^ full glare of the soul’s beatihc vision. 
She talks from the outside, and not like one Vvdio has been in it. \e^, even as it is, 
the article is not unreadable ; and 1 give the more interesting portions of it 
below, 

• ‘ .K- -H- ‘ * 


Love and Sex- ATTUA irnoN . 

“ Love is not mere sex -attraction, thovigli acx-attractii>ii is oijuallv a part of the divine 
Lirder of things, and is generally the first magnet whieh draws lov ers t<jgether. Rut unless 
!iunl- attract ion be oonibined with sex-attraction the ‘ luxe ^ so-called is but half a love — in- 
cornplete and malformed. It is merely the r^4\ilt <if a passing fancy — an impulse of desire 
tis brief as that of the child who longs for a rosy apjde on a trc€", plucks it, dev’^ours it, and 
straightway forgets its flavour. Sex -attraction is an impulse (;oaiti»ou to all creation — a 
natural law which is right and beautiful and divine, because natural law is the law of <:iod ; 
but we need always to remember that every Xatural lavv^ is the rtdiex of a Spiritual law 
behind it. So that sex -attract ion must be guided ami conti’olled Vjy Soul -attraction if Lov^e 
Ls to be perfect.” 

* -K- -)«- -K- -K- 


SouD- A ttiiactiox : AVhat it is. 


All this reads well : beautiful, sacred ! But what is this soul-attrac-^ 

tion 1 How are we to know it ? Tjike all clever people Aliss Gijrelli fiurrTes to 
tell us whut is not soul-attraction, instead of telling us what it really is. She 
says : — ^ 

The man and woman who find each other’s society agreeable for the time being, and on 
lie basis of a few meetings, when both ai-e on their best behaviour, tie themsejv'es together 
for life in matrin»bny, are niaking a mistake which will take them all theiV days to repent, 
Meither of them has ever obtained a glimpse of each other’s real disposition arid 
^mperanient.^ * ^ . - „ . ^ - - 


soul-attraction finally resolves it iolf into the attraction 
a. tnau and woman^s mutual d isposition and terii t Htit c 
joes not throw much helpful light upon thcnci^. 

real disposition arid iicmperamOTt of 
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knowlecli^c and is not always destroyed by it either. And, in fact, few people 
know anything of their sonl. Some identify it with their body, others with their 
mind, others with their emotions, others with their will ; but none or few know 
really what this soul is. JSTot one in a hundred thousand actually have any 
knowledge of their soul. How then arc they to know which is sex- attraction 
and which is soul-attraction ? The analogy of the child and the rosy apple is 
very inept. How is the poor child to know before he has plucked and devoured 
the apple, whether its flavour will be straightway forgotten or last a life-time ? 
The pcK>r thing must go on SMnif>ling indefinitely, if not everlastingly, to find thic 
out. Men and women caniKjt.be doing similarly, to find out whicli is sex-attrac- 
tioii and which is soul-attraction. Can they ? Tlic fact rcctlly is Miss Corelli 
does not know what she is talking t>f. 

* * -it- * -H- 

d'liE 1*|{<K>^' OF iTi K nniN<;. 

Hut though while talking i>f things like soul -attraction an<l spiritual affinity 
and all similarly deep and profound things. Miss Corelli g >es beyond her depths 
and indulges iu moanitigless cants, — in painting the ordinary ideal of the love 
relation she is charming and draws from life. 

“A true lover must possess an almost cli\'iiu‘ patieiie-i* If man, he must have the atreijgt] 
and teiideriiess tu iinderstanil with sweetness and liuiiiiiur tlie fanciful, feminine ways of th 
woman he l<»ves — if wonnin, she sliould entertain so fixed a faith and loyalty tow'ards he 
ltj\ er that her eonstajit tliouglit sJioidd be 1h>w besi to uomprohend and enter into his varior 
* liiotals ' with a careful gentleness that soothes ii*ritation away from his mind and calm 
his ijerx'es without his being actually conscious of the art of her elloi’t.*’ 

And it is tro necessary that the woman should more carefully study the mai 
than that the man sliould stiVdv her, because — -the man is the finer creature, anc 
the one most apt to be disappointed in his ideals. “ Endowed with greatej 
physeial strength than woman, he is, nevertheless, in many ways more sensitivi 
and highly tf^rung than she, and what are with her mere passing ‘ fancies ^ ar< 
fre<jueitttly owi th him powerful impressions which infinei ec his whole life ant 
character. A well-educated, thoughtful man is generally somewhat fastidiou; 
in his tastes — little things ‘ jar ’ his nerves, and it constantly happens that i 
slang word, an iiograceful movement, or a slovenly appearance in a woman h 
^ might otherwise admire, cheeks and repels him. Balzac touched a keen point o 
* truth when he wrote : ‘ The man who enters his wife’s dressing-room is either i 

« opher or a fool,’ No woman who wishes to keep a man’s love will eve 
b him to see her otherwise than fresh and fair to look upon. Her clothinj 
e simple and never costly, bxit it must be dainty — everything about he 
I have a touch of charm and mystery. A latter-day French novelist make 
hift chatracters ask the hero of a modern romance why he is so miich mor 
9 witb h»9 Iiaivti'ess th&it With his wife. The hero replies : ‘ Parce que j 

'flipp»nt, but desoriptivi 
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of mi evGry<ljvy common truth. The * clcBhaliirie ^ of sonic women is too hiilcons 
for words. Hair in pins and papers, coarsely made Ixxly-linen, and a general air 
of being * taken to pieces in the wash ^ surely provide some excuse for Liovc to 
spread swift wings and fly out of the windoiv, weeping with the strain of shock and 
disillusion ! On the other hand, woman, if she be deeply, truly, passionately in 
love, is not so stjueamish about triHes. She has ‘ilways one saving grace about 
her — the art of rnother in.(j . This [>roveuts her from idealising her lover too highly, 
for in many wa^’s lie seems a child to her instinctive tendei'ness. Is he jealous ? 
She smiles irululgently and allows liim to talk as much as he will about his 
‘ pleasure ^ at seeing her en joy herself in other men's company, it is ‘ what he 
likes,' she d(*clares, with a pale, forced smile. Her jealousy has no such feigning 
about it, — h1h‘ is openly and haughtily f>fTenderl if be pays marked attention to 
any other woman in liei- pi*esenc*e. ’^Phia is perfectly natural and legitimate. 
No feminine creature alive can picit'ud to endure a rival in love. 

No w.iman wtu) really Iov<‘k asks for anything more than the companionship 
and tendernesH of her beloved. Idiat siitlices, or should Bufhee her for her brief 
existence. The world may \n ag as it w ill — Governments may be ‘ in ’ or 
‘out ' — kingdoms may rise and fall — the sea miy cover the land or the land 
crumble into the sea, l>nt so long as lu*v bovi r, her one chosen man out of all 
men, exists, and is well and strong ;tnd happy and prosj^erons, she is glad, grate- 
ful and satisfied." 


A*l A n m A < ; K A N I » I { < ► M A X c I : . 


Miss Corelli <|Uotes from ffamert(»n’s — “Human I n lEitcouKsK," where he 
says — “bet us holiove that for every oiu* the true mate exists sornewherc iii the 
world" : and while accepting the truth t>f it, says : — 

This is agrwd, hul tli<.‘ lr«)i\hl<' is that sienetimt's 1 !h‘ tj iu* inalt*. turns up alter the 
W‘tH>ug (»uc has heen seh'cted, and havoe ensue'*. ljo\ i* lakes jii> denial, and wHl h<i\'e 

ity way- ^t is frititless eithiT to set^k. or ask for bo\ i* it i-otnes av'Iusi it will and liow it 
w tlK regar<lU*' 4 H of rt*sl i iutioi i or entioii, 'The* \ w ay to av oid niisehitl an<l conlusion 

ivt the uianner of its siahlen and unj>r<,*pvred seleetion is to In' sure that it is the re*il 
Hird of IPHi'inliHC fiefore tdipping its wdngs and caging it i>i mat » i ui< »n \'. W e iiuist i^ot lake 
a goose for IV sw an or a lavUel -daiu-er fv>r an angel ' 

I A >V K A N n M .\ M M< I N . 


A covii^sel of perfection this ! Hut how’ to avoid the mistake ? 1 here is, I 

;vtu afrakl, nothing in Miss Corelli's philosophy or in the civdlisation to vt^hich 
sho l>elongs. to prevent these mishaps. dVe must put dutx', itnd especially the 


oldtgations of fatherhotKl and motherhood Jtbovc all sex-att ractirm or sex-romahee^ 
not to avoid the tempt-ation, i>ut to overcf>me it. The sacramental view of J 
TYiarriagc can alone solve the proldem Nliss lyorelli raises here. 3ui> to follow,^ 
her own lino of treatment of the theme,- — -And the goose tV «o 


for a because she promises today gol^eh ^ 

we, '.are oo«»taut readers. 

;dntierc«(t ^ .ao^o^ts 
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persuaded that wealth is the chief desideratum in niatriiuony and \f amnion the only 
Vet every now and a^ain a suclden outUr*^ak of sf>ri't>w and despair horn of the lon^^ suppres- 
sion of hopeless love, proves that the grandf* puxsUm still holtls sway ovei* the finer andjnoi'e 
emotional natures. The general rule to-day, however, is to nmrry suitahly — and the 
caleulating mind of the modern woman is not ea 8 il 3 ' <ron\'ineed of suitableness where cosh 
is not plentiful. Yet wealth neither iiiakes happiness nor ensures afl'eotion. Among a 
fairly large nuinher of ae( juaintanees, T know tliree men who married for mone^*. Their 
lives are so utterly iinen viable (hat one \\<hiIc1 hartlls- xs isli one's bitterest fi>e,s Wi>rse f<»rtune. 
'Pwo Wf)men friends or mine m vrrietl for titles and tiie position their titles gavi* theni. It 
would be ditlicnlt to tind m<»rt' loiiel\', lovt hvss, <lisa]>p<>i ntefl creatut'es than these great 
ladies. Although thev dress in tlie hilest fashion likt* inilliners* ina n i and wear 

jewels wfirth a fortune. tlu*ir ti»e<l eves and worn features t'xpress the intue bur^len an<l 
weariness of living, and no more. d'hex' have trieil to olieat Xaturi'. and Natiire has takt'ii 
her revenge, as she alvva\ s d(>es. l<''or Lovt* is tin* primal lau', tht‘ eeiitr*' of the circling 
spheres : and whosoever tresp isstvs against it shall tind no ]>ea<*e either in the ITpwartl oi 
t he Ikpvnward. rj(»\'v* is t'le one ovithM and «‘s«‘aj>e f »‘om tlu‘ men- base soT*didness of lift^ 
the buving and selling, the getting and hoar<ling aiul om* of the most <le]>lftrable signs of 
onr times is tliat its \'erv name to-du\- is too freipunitlx eoars^ ned b\ rdu*ap snet‘rs. iind tin* 
fiiH'mvss f»f its t riu sjurit degi ad«*d b\' doubt aial mat t*rial ism. * 


Tjt t: li()\ KI.KSS lll AlANS. 


But though h )th men and women so often sacrifiee their tru(» love at the 
alter of titl<‘S and acres in mo lorn Kurope.au so(det,\% there is no hiimart being, 
Baya Miss Corelli, more migerah]<‘ thata thes<' They rein never reach out to all 
the good that is in thorn. 

“On the orher hand tluu'c is im huuYan Ix-ing in mot*<* pitiabh^ phght tlian l}i<‘ man ot* 
wf>man wh<» 1ms ne\ ei 1 o> <m1 nor >»eeri lo\ ed ; \\ ho has been lifft*<I fron» the level ai' 

r*ai’th t<r» the lieight <»f heaven by tlie tlu-ill ol that wrjrdh^ss, e\<juisiti‘, which 

transforms (he dullest surroumUngs t<» agiowing paradise of colour and btaiutv where no 
alien intiaidei' can c\i*r come, a W'onderlaml of i i ideH<’ri ba bh* dtdight wdiere twf» ar« 
(M>mpan\' and three ar** none. There is a <*in if»us and ii id n eomi ng mixture of pruderw 
spite, env 3 ’' and susjjicion in t lf«' nature of a woman w ho Ims never sncca*ed«*d in attracting a 
lover — >vnrl an <»ven more fiiriotis aw'k war<lmv'^s. har<lness an<l re.straint in t he man who has 
no vety great suscejitibil it \ of feeding towards the fair s<-x. h'firt nnat el y such examph^s of 
t he rac<'‘ are rare# 'I'he ne.-essit y of I.H>\ e is a law wdii'^di few ma^* tresj>ass. Kven such 
great minds as thost* of W'agner an<l Niet^^sehe were evu*r (datnouring for the s^nnpathy of 
a woman^ mind-— the temhu nesw of a womairs heart that is. of a W’oman who could and 
would \inderstand them. ft is nr»t ati eas^^ task to understan<I men of geniu.s. Minna, 
W^agner's first wife, cert^Lttdv’ was not of tlie refined, imaginative temjje'rament to suit that 
of her supremely gifterl husband, and Nietzsche’s despairing tnai'hiess for the ineffaceable 
skaflow of Cosima Wagner br^night him no particular help or consolation. The lack nf 
true love and sympathy in the lives of the gifted and great men of the wfu'lfl makes ver^' 
tragic histor3%’' 

IxivKS THAT Fail, — Ant> How Tiibv Mioht SuooKKn. 


Mimb Gorelli ig rather hard upon her own sex and particulai ly upon the poor 
. for she holds the self-centred vanity of the woman far more 
for the failures of love than the childi«h conceits of tiie man. 

y to 'littggegit th»t the jeore of the wound of wofmen*ii real or 
whiesh' •; there la .nothing of the ' parB* 
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mount law of lov'e. From Buoh egoism in woman — slie who w'as created to the priestess 

of love — ^must needs oonie discontent ami wretchedness. Where does the fault lie ? 
Quite* possibly in the fact that the majority of women, when they love as they call it, 
fail to love enough. They grow impatient of the little weaknesses and tyrannies of men, 
though these are only a larger repetition of the weaknesses and tyrannies of the children 
they pet and spoil and find excuses for all day long. They forget that it is themselves who 
rear and train their own oppressors — if they indeetl elect ta consider that man’s naturally 
ordained sovereignty over them is oppression. It is a w^rong and a inistOiievons iiotitui, 
h>r men in the aggregate are mort* careful and tender of women than women sf>metirnes 
deserve- 

** The relations between the sexes a.re IkhiiuI to l>e alw'ays iine«pial man is the st.ronger, 

woman is the weaker — and rhe weakest i^iust suhmit to tjie strongest. There is i^o other 
way out of it. Therefore, the suhmissioti should he willing an<l graceful, for in it is found a 
greater pow'er than that of absolute command. And here is wliert* the law o^ Ijove makes 
all things easy, for Ion c* finds jio hardship in yiehling to love. As Dante tells u-?, t^ertainl^" 
the lordship of lov<‘ is g<»nd ; seeing tliat it diverts the mintl frou all mean thinga* I’he 
discontent and tiredness so common iti oiii* day among people who, so far as material 
prosperity goes, have nothing to w'ish tor, arises c^liiefl^’ from tlie lack of love, not heoause 
they are not loved, hut because they do not love* I’o love, means to live- in every sense of 
the wold — ^o feel the heart warm, the bi^ain active, an<l all thi* \ ital foit?es moving in 
harmony with the vitality o/ nature itself. Wv should take care, in oin* age of increasing 
materialiBiTiy not*, to love less, hut; nvure— -to keep the Angel beside us, and not scare it away 
>>y our modern twin denions of CJasli and venieiice. ]V1 arriages must be made for lov^e 

only — love, not fancy ! — love, not money and millinery ! — othei*wise love itself may " take 
revenge, and, stepx>ing hi through some sid<‘ issue of destiny, sever the ill- tied knot. Love 
>'ery greatly dependft on the gentleness and lovHltx’ of wommi ; they can n^aki^ life beautiful 
with it if they will. Dvery woman who truly loves creates a paradise around herself and 
tl>e beloved ofher houI, af»d shouhl be al>le to feel wlmt a Hpanish pf»et 1ms - ex jiressed in 

four lino*, — 

* ^ Once on a time I thought 

I.KJVO was a thing ff)r |>lay — 

Sinoi* I loveil //e// I know 

'Tis a thing ff>r tlie judgment day ! 

:o: 

REALISTIC DRAMA. 

(By W. D. CouitTNKY Foutnh;iiti.v Hkvikw — May 1V>13.> 

The modern English stage has developed mainly along the lines of the 
realistic. Pieces like Edindlc Wakes, The New Sin, The Eldest Son, The Younger 
Generation, and most of the works of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett and Mr. Galsworthy are mostly realistic. 

A dramatist, we will suppose, is asking himself, how he shall treat htijrnan 
characters , and he discovers that there are at least three possible wa^s. 

BLe can say in the first place “ I will paint human beings as I 
ou|^t to 1^*^’ We can imagine however a dramatifU} wit^ a 
ide^ ■ before 'him. 'He _ says My ' bueipes^, ,»« , , 
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they really are — never heroes and never heroines, nor even thorongh-^oinp 
villains, not beantifully white, not nreternaturally black, but (as one might phrasi 
it) of piebald variety. This species of dramatist works from a scieiitifio point o 
view, . His mode of procedure, and also such inspiration as hepK>ssesses is mainb 
experimental, Y>aeed on what he has discovered about humanity. 

If the first class of dramatist is radiantly optimistic, the second class i 
generally preternatural ly sad, inclined to despair, teaching us thfl 
this world is not altogether a comfortable place and that huma 
beings are especially agrecal)le to live with. It is conceivable, however 
that apart from these two classes of dramatists, there yet is room for a third, 
a man who is neither a ]n’eacher, nor a pessimist but a sheer artist, inspired 
by a purely artistic* idea. He does not ilesire to draw any moral. He desires 
it is true, to be guided by experiencu* : but be <l<>es not give us the dry bonei 
of scientific data, Reing an artist he uses his scdective oapatdty both as to liif- 
incidents and his characters. 

'N'ow here arc three different types of dramatist, and fortunately for ou 
purpose we can give them names. The drama V)egan with the CTreeks. Th< 
earliest dramatist was Arschylus, a profoundly moral and didactic playwright 
who painted men and women as he thotight they ought to bo : because he hel 
it to be his business to justify the ways of Hoi to humanity. A great man anr 
a real dramatist and still more a seer, a proj>het, a teacher. Tfie third of th 
Hreek dramatists was Kuripides, wlio tried to draw men and . women as li 
thought they were. He like luan^" modern men, revolted from the lofty conoejr 
tion of humanity as idealised by Arschj’^ius. He harl no particular moral lesson 
to teach and did not want to justify the ways of Hoi to man. On the cohtrar 
one of his ainn was to justify the ways of men to gods, to show how unjust tb 
gods were, how arbitrary, how poverty-8tri<*ken in idea. His men as wo sc. 
were real men as viewed hy man of experience. His women were real womor 
tnd his general aspect was more or less pessimistic. The eocond of the drama 
dsts in Hrcece was Sophoch^s. He, as distinct from his compeers, was, as 
jeems, neitJ^ier moralist nor % realist, but an artist through and throng! 
mpeilsonal and remote — an artist in fibre, whose drama gives us the absolute! 
Greek point of view, a little idealised here and there no doubt. 

Here is an efxernplification in history of the three kinds of dramatist as h# 
been described. A man can paint human beings, as he thinks they ought 1 
be, a man can paint them as he thinks they are. The first is what v 
ordinarily recognise fi.s an Idealist ; the second is undoubtedly a Realist, 
modern examples are required, there arC many to choose from. Tolstoy, f< 
inatanoe — especially in a play like Resurrection— is an Idealist and a preachei 
J^'he realistic sehool, as Such,' we shall have further opportunities of portrayinj 
The thirdi species of dramatist is the artist who exercises his faculty of selectioi 
should, who ie^ttever a diadectic moralist, any more than 
■; so the wrinkles aad pimples but giri 
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you the general meaning of the face — the Sophoclean type in short — is one for 
whom there is not yet a name — except the good oI<i name of dramatic artist. 
Is there, however, no modern example ? Yea, assuredly. There is Shakespeare 
himself. He is full of romance, he has over and over again the touch of the 
idealist, and yet no man will t<5ll you more about human nature and more 
freely give you live, vivid and fr.^sh-di-awn types. He is ijuite impersonal, he 
never preaches ostentatiously a moral. He tells you how things happen .and 
lets you draw your coru-lusion. His object is to show you how the world reveals 
itself to an artist — a very high and serious artist who, with the intuition 
of genius, urKlerstands and knows. 

But. surely, there is no •itiestion which is the correct view, at .all events, to 
us children of the nineteenth conttiry ? The problem appears to be settled. 
We arc only concerned with reality : metaphysical idealism is pure talk and 
word-spinning. .Surely, in view of all that the nineteenth eenturv has done, 
the older idealistic views are but vague mists, destine 1 to disappe.ar before the 
light of the sun. From this jioint of view realism can be our only gospel. 

Modern drama in Etigland h.as run through three or four distinct phases. 
There is the kind of drama with whic.h Macready had to concern himself, 
succeeded by a very bad and infertile period in which the chief productions 
were either adaptations from the French or else Ijurl esijues, many of which 
again had a Frencdi ancestry. No touch or breath of reality came across 
English drama till about r 860 , or rather to be accurate, till November I4th, 
18G.'», when a piece entitled Socit-tf/ w.is played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
having as its author Tom Robertson. 


ProViaVdy there was no more curious or exciting .an eveuiiig than the 
ftnswii^re of Societj/, produced on the 14th of November 1SG5, Knriety is bv no 
means a good play, nor is it charaeteristieally Robertsonian, except in oho 
point— Rol>ertson’B knowle<lge of and Bohemian life. 

For some twenty 3 ear 8 after the Robertsonian drama had run its course 
nothing critical or important in the direction of what wo have called Realism is 
to be noticed. Even after Robertson that was an undiminished flow of 
adaptation from the French. All the leading dramatists were occupied in this 
^curiously ignoble and servile task. 


The dramatist whom we call realistic, in the first place accepts the conditions 
of the time in which he works aiid the country which is the scene of his 
lal>oUT8. He begins, that is to say, with the principle that each country has 
its own way of life and aotion, a way of its own, not by any means the same as 
that of other nations. That principle of course outs at the root of all foreign 
adaptation. A further oonseqivence of this realistic way of regarding character 
is that we leara not to be afraid to call things by their Tight, names. Tho 
older dramatist lived in a world of his own, whet® ‘ 

■'■oww w fo^otten, orvat' all ; eyeota^ 
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play -writer l>elicving that euch reticence is foolish and wrong, will give you the 
ugly faets with just thoir names without shame. lie vie wing some of Lhese 
features of llettlistic drama we discover at once that an exceedingly important 
and comprehensive infiucnee came from the work of Henrik Ihsen, whose social 
dramas, produced in L*ondoii, were received with undisguised hostility, but also 
]>rofoundly altered the conception of drama in the minds of many Knglish 
<lramatists It may he further i^dded that an advance in the direction of 
Ilealism was consumiiiated a good deal later when ^-eorgo Alexander produced 
The Seeuitfl Afr». if errt. f/ at the St. James’s ddicatrc. 
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CC-PARTNKRSHIP IN I.AND AND IIOUSINC. 

One of the iiiost striking features of life in Kngland at the present tlay and 
one of ill omen for Fnglan<h is the constant emigration from the conn tr^^-sidc, 
s^auctiines to the l<^>wns, sometimes to the colonies. UndiHiVitedl^ one the chief 
causes of this restlessness, this craving for a new life in a new land, iirises from 
lack of independence in the village. To wish to estahlisii a fiap])^' and contented 
coininnnity one must first infuse inUi those who liv».‘ t>ii the laud some iu>pes of 
frecH.lom frtini shackles whii h prevent them from hctterinir their condition, and 
secondly' must attract to the laicl, from outside, con* iiiuni t i es of indej>endent 
and self* I'eliaut workmen. W'ith these end in view Rural Co-partnershij> Housing 
was trie<l as "a remedy. The Rural Co-partner Housing Association (now the 
Rural Cii-f>artncrship Housing an<l Rand Council^ was formed in Aj[>rij 1911 
uiidortako the tivsk of upp]\ ing tlu‘ j>riiiciple of < V>-partnersaip to rural cotjdit(ons. 
The Association labours as a missionary" aial its business is to instruct the local 
svK‘ieties, to help them with financial hcl[> and judicious advice. In this, .many 
proVdeins present themselves fi>r solution the principal of whit h is the financial 
difhculty : — the cottages being all of such low rental and there is little money for 
investment. 

Where there is a demand for eotbirgi^s (and land) and where private enterprise 
is not meeting the domand, a Rural Co- partnership Housing Society is csRibllnh^ 
in tiie diettrict. The Society secures the names of those willing to rent the cottages 
when built. A« the profitr is limited* to five per cent, the Society is registered 
as a PuVAic Utility Society and is thus able to borrow two^tA^lrds of Vatuh 

fronr the Public Works Rocal Board at a rate of p0r imfR . 

third is obtaiuc^i l>y the issue of 
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In certain oases, where very low wages prevail, an arrangement may be made 
whereby the tenant pays for hia share consecutively. He can increase his iijvast- 
mont at any time, so that he can, if he likes, realise annually a sum equivalent to 
his rent- Though he cannot buy his house he can “buy his rent/’ The affairs of 
a Society are controlled by a Board of Management* elected annually by the 
members, and all members have a vote for cjtch fully jiaid-up share and are 
eligible for election to the Board, 

In these schemes the capitalist and the labourer are of the greatest mutual 
service. The non resident capitalist receives a fair interest for his money. The 
resident workman gets security of tenure which he can pass on to his family. 
If he wishes to leave the neighbourhood he is aV>le to withdraw or transfer the 
amount he has paid in. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

(Bv A. M, Brice.) 

It has been said and with some semblance of authority, that the attitude of a 
country to the treatment of its criminals is an infallible test of its civilisation. 
It seems but a few years ago that Stephen was writing-in his General View of 
the Criminal Law those words : “ The benefits which Criminal Law produces 
are twofold. In the first place, it prevents crime hy terror ; in the second 
|>laoe it regulates, sanctions and provides a legitimate satisfaction for the passion 
of revenge. " 

This Was undouV>tedly a true description of the old English Criminal Law. 
The modern penal law minimises and even appears at times to extinguish this 
motive of revenge. 

Beecaria of Milan asserted that the only true test and measure of crime is the 
damage done to the community, and they are heretical who hold that the 
measure of a crime is the intention of the criminal. The French translated the 
views of Beecaria into practice. After Beecaria came Rossi in I860. Rossi 
declared that social defence was only a secondary object of the act of punishment^ 
the main objects being the re-establishment of public order, and in particular, 
the reformation of the criminal. 

It is now generally recognised in England, that crime is a complex product, 
to which inherited tendencies and the pressure of environment, both habitual 
and occasional, have largely contributed. Punishment for crime may bo punitive, 
df^t^cT^t (or exemplary), preventive (reformative) and the relationship of punish- 
ment to crime depends entirely upon the point of view taken either by the legis- 
or the judge. Therefore it is of the highest importance, that the ^ght 

be held and enforced. A vast mass of crime is of 

luurvest we reap -from 
surreundeit ^ fajr .> an . 
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cn virontneot of Bordid condition and filthy habit^ excluded from contact wit 
higher Btandards, untouched, if not unreached by religion and cducaliouv 
Hodden in drink and saturated with ini morality. This is the crime we invite, 
and these arc the peo[)lo ivc olicrish l>y neglecting our social duties as a SUite. 
Tn fact it is now recognised that a prison is not a moral hospital. Ilather has 
ft been seen tx> lie a criminal manufactory. 

TorLiinat€*ly, fiwing to the criminal b»gisl.ttion of the last few years, great, 
chtiflgcH have hcen made, Tlie Probation of Olbnalcrs Act, lt>07 ; the Childieu^s 
Act r»r the yf'ar : the ] 'ro%'« i > tion of t'l ime A/;t, 1 f>08, dealing in its first 

part with the f*<*formati<^>M of y<^Hmg f>trcnders, and rts second with the ^letention 
of professiorjal criminals, have already m/i le iht‘ir mark njion the penal Hystem. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

(May li)ir^.) 


CoTitoidyS : 1. haftrland, eJc*rni‘iny aTid (Jn* of hairojie (Sir ^Tax Waechter 

T>. 1 j , •T,!*-)- ‘-i. ^riu' late King of (Jrtaaa* ( Plnlhol buoy ‘1. NT. llaymond P«>ineari‘ 
(Martial Massiani), 4. Sea and Air (k>nmian<l : (Jerniany’s Ts’^ew Policy. 5. Tsahella 
II ’h Last llcvolution (Francis Oribbic). G. In t he Forest (Alaurice Hewlett). 
7. Henry Ospovat (Oliven* Onions). S. d^iie <.^>ue.stion of Divorce V>y Consent 
(E, S. T'. Haynes), b. The I^'nture of Albania (Wadliam Peaeock). 10. The 
Character and Genius of Mr. Idtiy*! (Jeorgo (The Rev. J. Vernwy Morgan, D. D ). 
11. Realistic Drama (NV. Tj. C'onrtnt'v). 12. .\ State Nlodic^al Service (Charles A. 
Parker). 13. A. German A’^iew of the Turkish Dt fcat (r,*ancelot Tjawton), 14. The 
Mysterious Hermit " (H. H. PrimM'. A^. Rariatinsky). lo. Tlie Wind (Aliss Francis 
Tyrrcll-Gill). 16. Tlic Record of M. Repine (John. F. Alacdonald). 17. The 
Joy of Youth — Chaps. XVIIl-XXlll (Eden P}»il]ij>otxs). 18. Correspondence, 


KNfM.AXD, tJFRMANA" AND THE PKAtE OF p:UROPE. 

(Ry Sir AIax Wakchtei?.) 

Sir Afax AVaechter Ijcgins the al>ovo article by saying l — Peace is the greixtest 
interest of all nations ; he goes on to say that it is astonishing that the Balkan 
qiiestion has liecn settled without that great Eiiropeau war which many sti\tes- 
men predicted. There are six grixat P<nv»‘rs in Europe. They form two groups : 
the Triple Alliance and the TripK‘ Entente. They have lieen created for pro* 
yeivting a war of aggression and for presorvi 3g - wliat is called the ^uo in 

EuroiYe. ** People frctpiently spe^4k of the will of united Europe.’* Evddontly 
Europe cannot have a single will, as long as the States of Europe arc divided hy 
the balance of power into two armed camps. 

During the recent peace negotiations in T^ondop, the Edrope<MT» concert wm» 
represeikted hy the amhaasadors the six Pqwera/ ^ith 
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tbcso dij^Umiats the qiiostioM of Albiuiia and the difVei'onee l>etween Bulgaria 
and Roumajua Nvould very likely have led to a great Kurv>]>oau war. ^ 

The group system is probably the best system whieh, so far, has obtaiuo^i in 
KiiroiH*. It e Mistitutes a great alvat^ee upon the i*h \otic conditions which 
prevailed in the past. 

The present system has, nevertheless, mo.st seritms drawbacks. The present 
organisation ol Europe is apt to eheek combine 1 aetioii by the Bowers. Tiiis is 
not all. The s\^stem has produced a wild ci>m}>etitit>n in armameiits among 
the Powers. All Europe gri>an under the heavy tax ition which these enormous 
armaments reMpiire. 

The nations of Europe are staggt3ring under their et»lossal burden. Those 
IKJopIc who suggest that the European armaments be restricted by agreement 
among the Bowers propose to<leal only with a symptom but not with the tja\isc of 
the evil. The riders and statesmen of Europe are' striving to promote the wel- 
fare, of their nations. Bcaee and [>rosj>crity are the greatest blessings they 
secure for the people. ddie uniticatiou of Eurv>pe iu some form or other would 
give Europe pea<3c, aud as such ui iifieatie>u wo\d<l make the vast and excessive 
exibtifig armies aud navies unnecessary, it woidd increase the work of the people 
and would make the masses prosperous and happy. d'hcre is no reason that 
Europe shoidd continue divided against itself. It shovd<l bo the idea? of the 
statesmen t3 create a great federation iu Europie It is of course impossible as 
long as very great diderenees exist between twt» of the leading nat ions— re ».t 
Britain and tieruiany. Many leading kiJermans assert that f termany re piircH 
large colonies, because of tlie rapiii increase of her j>t»puIation, whivdi increases 
every year by almost 1)00,000. But as soon as Cermauy and Great Britaiti 
l>ecoiue permanently unit cd, as so >11 as Eurv»pe becoim's federated, there will 
no longer Ih' (merman col<)nies, French cvjlonies, British colonies, etc., but only 
European colui^ies belonging to the Federated States Euro[)e. The colonies of 
every nation will be eijually open to the citizens of every other country of 
Eur*>£>e* The desire for national c >lonies would <lisxppear. Germany would 
have all the elbow-room she re pi ires. Odic idea which prevails in (derniany that 
the expansion of Germany's trade has create I jealousy aud bitterness in England 
is erroaoous. Competition is the soul of business. Germany's competition has 
been an invaluable stimulus to British trade. Before cu loavouring to arrive 
at a friendly understanding or better still, a close alliance with Germany, it 
should be the duty of Great Britain, to tell Franco and Russia 
frankly that Great Britain is working for a better un lerstanding with Germany 
with the object of bringing about a close alliance of all European Powers. 
The leading men of France are of opinion that the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
yrould 09 the way to an all-round friendly understandiog and 

Powers are already pre-disposed in favour of 
iifow the present^ crushing taxation the eooixomic 
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predpounwce of BMrope, which she is about to lose, would be assured and her 
powei^ and influence in the world would be re-established. 


THK QUESTION OF OlVOllCE BY CONSENT. 

(By E. S. P. Haynb^.) 

The occiestastical policy in regard to marriage was always to retain as tight a 
hold of the institution as possible ; marriage could only be annulled with the 
aid of sxibsidies to the church, and even marriage, after all, was principally the 
means of avoiding the sin of incontinence. Patting aside ecclesiastical con- 
siderations it seems difficult to see why two spouses should be irrevocably 
fettered if both want to get free, provided the interests of the family arc properly 
secured. Its only rational aspect now-a-days is the fear that divorce by con- 
sent may be highly dangerous to society ; if a couple rashly decided to have a 
child and subsequently decided to part again quite shortly after the child is 
bom^ the child would not (in general) be fairly treated, even if it was financially 
well provided for* Obviously this would not conduce to social welfare. This 
little problem is at the root of all problems in marriage and divorce. 

In countries where divorce by consent exists, the usual view of tho legislature 
appears to be that a time-limit sufficiently safeguards the institution of 
marriage, and that if two spouses repeatedly and publicly declared for a |>eried 
of, say, one or. two years their desire to be free of each other, neither is likely to 
be harmed, provided financial provision is made for the family. The principle of 
divorce by mutual consent involves a certain respect for human dignity and 
liberty which is far more fashionable now-a-days. The imposition of a sub- 
stantial time-limit should protect the State from having to register a succession of 
frivoloru and unworthy divorces* The lack of such a time-limit was the 
princtpi^l defect in the Roman Uaw. Tho most cogent argument, however,, *s 
perhaps the question of the children. The strongest supporter of easier divorce 
cannot possibly deny the desirability, whenever possible , of all children enjoy- . 
ing the joint care and affection of both parents. 

In Japan marriage is more common, divorce more numerous and venereal 
disesM loss prevalent than anywhere else ; and a similar phenomenon has been 
reported from China. The free lorn of divorce is one of the reasons wh^ the 
yellow race are tending to supplant the whites; — they breed better.” 
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6. The Komanoo of the Sea l>eepe (Dr. A. B. Shipley, P.R.S.). 7. Pro-historic 

Art (E. A. Parkyn.). 8, Tendencies of Modem Art (James Bone). 9. The Trade* 
of Canada. (Ekluard Stanwood.) 10. Octavia Hill and the Housing Problem 
(A Fellow- Worker). 11. The State and the Telephone. 12. The Demand for 
Compulsion (The Editor). 

THK EUROPEAN UXUE.ST. 

(By E. N. Bknne*i*t.) 

It seems probaV>lc that there will- be no further armed conlliet in EurojKs as 
the immediate result of the Balkan War. 

The Albanian ijuostion which is one of the most disturbing factors in the , 
situation, has momentarily narrowed itself to manageable dimonsioDi^ 

But the settlement is not likely to be permanent. In the Balkan Region 
it«elf it is scarcely possible to conoeive 6f any reconstruction which will not 
leave occasion for further dissension and further diplomatic and perhaps military 
activities. A European Congress will no doubt decide that Albania is- hence- 
forth to be an independent principality under the joint protection of the Puwers 
With limits fixed in tJie Treaty. 

For nearly three years there had been severe guerilla fighting owing to ihe 
stupid and brutal attempts of the Young ’’Furk regime to abolish the local privileges 
of the Albanians and establish a centralised system of government' and* law. 
No doubt a European Power could iu the end succeed wherte 'Turkey fafled, 
and impose its yoke upon that unconquered race from wliich sprang Alexander 
the Great, Pyrrhus and Scandcr Bo^ and Mahomet Ali ; but the enterprise 
would involve such sacrifices as hardly any War Department could contemplate 
without misgiving. Moreovei the forces which were in operation in' MacedoitTa 
to thwart pacification will >>g at work in Albania. To the Montinegrin Seid>8 
and Greeks, perhaps also to the Bulgarians the aiitpriomous 'princijjality " 
will be a standing testimony to the incompleteness of their achievement in the 
crusade against Turkey. The Serbs area j>eop!e in that mood of roused and 
aspiring social consciousness out of Which in the nineteenth century grew uuifc^ 
Germany and vmited Italy. It is an ambition which does not lack nobility, 
and it cannot bo denied some justification, for the Serbs Rlonc of the South 
l^avonic population kept alive their literary and historic traditions through the 
centuries of dispersion and rervitudo. This is the reaction of the Balkan War 
upon the world- polities and it is felt acbtely not' merely in Vienna but In St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and in Paris. The net result is that Austria is in a far 
thM before to stem the ad vancing , tide ^ of Slavdom* . ^ a 





0te^r 
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Againut the danger of U concerned attack she (Germany) lias endeavoured to 
guaixl since 1879, first by alUan'ce*with Austria and then by the Triple Alliance. 
But Tripoli and the Albanian settlement may not render it easier for Italy to 
act. with- her northern neighbour. ^ 

France pays no less heavily. The three years service she designs to lay 
ujx>n her population is a “ blood- tax such as no one of the great peoples has 
yet consented to endure. 

Happily, there is no definite quarrel between the greater Powei’s at present ; 
on the contrary, in the difficult transactions of the past few months, all have 
shown them schemes conciliatory and moderate ; but eau this deeply-rooted 
di^ssid&nce of interests and opinion be confined within such comparatively 
harmless limits ? The question cannot be answered with complete confidence. 

T^e TtJiUvisn Point OF View. 

"I'he Turks themselves — w^ell-informed soldiers and civilians as well us the 
luan in the street ^ — entered on the struggle in a spirit of thorough confidence 
and optimism. It was never believed that the Servians would even stand against 
the Turkisli advance which would thus effectually cut off from the Bulgarians, all 
Bucebur fmm their western allies and leave them to the mercy of Abdullah Pasha in 
Thrace. The current exx:>lanation of the Macedonian disaster, apart from defects of 
the Tiir'kish commissariat and general organisation have taken shax>e in a series of 
geherid charges laid on the head of the Young Turk party. The point noi- 
sufficientYy realised by critics of the Turks in Macedonia is that Ahmed Iliza^s 
forces were hopeTessly <jut-numl)ored from the first. A far iiioro serious obstiicle 
to Tu 3 rkl®k success was tlfb unexpeeted indifiereuce or r tther 

disloyalty of the Albanlau Moslems. Tlie 7,500 Albanians who with 25,000 
Turks composed the KlViasan division, flatly refused to advance against the 
ServianB and so involved the entire force in a disastrous retreat. 

^ *Air Moslems anti many' of the Sultan’s Christian subjects are convinced that 
t/fee Turks are the victims of a gigixntic European conspiracy to rob thein of 
their territory by fair means or foul. 

The average. Turk confronts the situation with the characteristic fortitude^ 
and diguity of his race. His fore- fathers came from Asia and thither he returns* 
The eyes. of the Ttirkish people turn bravely from the survey of their uaspoak* 
a):>l^ ,ealaini,ties to the hope of some better future in Anatolia. Asia Minor is 
Jatent, .wealth- Minerals and oil await development and the railway 
aystepa is in its infanciy- Already the Turks "ate mSkihg fr^esh efforts 
administx^tlyn . reforrns^ in , the Asiatic, vilayets. The ' albimportant ^ 

%y^icb |he >Turks tbenaselves WiU Surp^ .ua hreid>hio|^ 
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THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 

, (A QuARTERIiY— ^A bRIE 1913.) ^ 

C^>ntents : — 1. Editorial notes. 2. Trade Union (Trade Lists and the Law) 
Prof. W. M. Geldart. 3. The Housing Question (The Very ReV. Dr T. O. Pry). 
4, Co-partnership and Labour (L. V. Lister-Garland. o. India and the 
Sugar Convention (D. A. Barker). G. Out lo or Relief (Rev. Clement E. Rogers). 
7. Dr. Carlyle on Wages (Prof. Elwin Ciunon). ?7otos an I Memoranda. 

INDIA AND THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

(Bv D. A. Barker). 

As early as tlic first century of the Christian era we find in classical authors 
occasional references to Indian “honey-bearing” reed and to the graBuIatod 
product which was imported thence into Europe and used in medicine under the 
name of “ sacoharum.” The art of refining sugar with ashes, appears to have 
been discovered in Egypt. The sugar industry seems to liavc been carried by 
the adventurers of Portugal and Spain to the colonies of Madeira, the West 
Indies and South America with excellent results. 

So far as England was conoerne I, however, India was the principal sourco of 
supply and the East India Company used to import considerable quantities of 
the finer grades of crystallized sugar from Bengal. 

It was in 1747 that a Berlin professor discoverel the existence of common 
sugar in beet, but no great development of the industry took place until the 
Napoleonic policy, by cutting off the supply of cane sugar, caused a great rise 
in its price on the continent of Europe. Manufactories were then established 
both in France and Germany and the industry soon attained gigantic proportions 
especially in France, The continental nations began to lovy tax on the 
production of beet sugar based generally upon the amount of beet used. In 
order, however, to make the burden as light as possible, the amount of the tax 
was refunde I in case of all sugar exp:>rted. 

Tbe beet-producing countries, it must be remembered, in addition to ther 
internal duties on production of sugar, imposed also import duties slightly in 
excess of the internal duty. The continental producers, therefore, were 
protected against outside competition, by the amount of this excess of surtax ” 
asdt i-s technro xUy called- The Government of India now felt it their duty to 
put a stop to the importation of “ bounty fe 1” sugar and ifhposed (I899)x)n adl 
auob^ugar a duty equivalent in amount to the bounty given on thS expert. ' 

The aotion of the Indian Government; in perialisiuA bbitnty-fed Augar, 
bvought this question to the fore, and in 1907 an International )0onfereh6e 
j dMMiernhlefl at' Brussels/ In March 1902 the High Contracting Parties agre^ to 
j irappress the dirtdt and indirect bounties Which hiight behefit the iJrbdUtffcibh 

1 oatlMr t nryft efltab^ bounfEles of thl^ kind Jirnririif' thfl 
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1902 had been tiinei t> run from September, 1903, to September, 1908. In 1907, 
when it came up for reaewal the other Powers agreed that subject to the 
conditions that England sh luld not give any bounties on sugar, and should not 
give preferential trestmont to the sugar of its colonies, the Convention might 
he prolonged until SeptemV*er 1913, 

It was not long, however, before the inconvenienceja of this prolongation 
became m inifest. In the summer of 1911 there occurred an almost universal 
drought. Asa conseiuerice of this drought the world^s supply of sugar was 
considerably less than usual. In Russia, as it happened, there had been good 
harvests and sugar w is a>>iin Jant, but by the terms of the Convention, only 
200,000 tons of this sug ir could bo exported westwards during any one year. 
Russia promptly asko 1 permission to increase its export temporarily. To these 
representations, the Brussels t^nnvention replied that Russian exports might be 
ipereased to 250,000 tons. Accordingly notice was given by the British 
representative that Enghind would withdraw from the Convention on September 
1, 1913. 

The chief result of this Sugar C/onvontion has liecn the .abolition of Ixnintios. 
But though the more obvious forms of bounty have been swept awxy, many 
indirect bounties still remain. 

As India is the original home of the cane, the large importation of sugar in 
recent years is a surprising feature which needs explanation. It has been 
suggested (1) that the homo supply is not e^jual to home demand ; (2) that there 
is an increasing deman i for refined sugar as is not made in India. Unless fitting 
refineries are cstablishsd, the ev’^er-growing demand for refined sugar must 
inevitably leal to the encouragement of imports at the expense of home 
industry. 

It was a conclusion of the Commissioners appointovl to enquire into the decay 
of the West Indian sugar industry, that salvation was to be found in scientific 
cultivation and modern methods of manufacture rather than in international 
conventions and |>enal clauses. Might wo not apply this concluak>n to the 
larger proldem of the East 1 ' ^ w 
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CONTEMPORARV THOUGHT AND EIRE. 

I. 

THE NEW EDUCATION POLICY. 

Thi' ( u »v crniiu nt of' Indi.i lia\ o aclod wit li nii |>ar(l< imwi.srlo 

in prov okiniL; a coiitliul with tin* (\alcutla Uni\a‘rsi 
The Education ^novs . J t, has aronsid public f*c‘c*Iin^ in tli 

As^itation. pro\ incc to a [>itch \n hich is only sli^j^htly low 

t han t hat/ cansial b\' I^oi'd ( hirzon’s paiMatioii sclioin 
In fact, the issii<*s raisc'd l)y t h<* ( io\ c/rnii a n t of India s lid.ter about <.h^^ 
ITni v(‘i*sity lectureships an* far more vital tlian thosc‘ i*aise<l l)y that il 
fated in<*asiire. Aii* h-adi'rs of' political thought aral lifV^ in the* coiintj 
to be pre‘cludi d from paTtici j)al i ne- in the education of the* youths 
tlu‘ir nati<jii on acc<»unt of their [)oliticaI opinions or activitic*s ( — that 
really the fundamental <pa*stion raiseef , ]a‘iT* l>y fJa* (iovernna^nt of* Indi, 
N^eith('r IVIf. Rasul nor Mr. Suhr*a\\ ardy, noi- Mr. dasawal has be(*n convict* 
of any political oti'enc**, thoui^li in ti*\v ci\ilised country 4‘ven ci^nvicti* 
fV»r a |>o]it/ical offenc**, wliich in\ol\e<l no moi*al tur]>itu<le, would 1: 
re*^ardt‘fl tis a ilfs<pial ification f'tu- any educational offici*. The only char^^ 
ag^ainst them is that the‘y havt* been connected with p*>litical inoveinents,— 
which means, at its worst, tliat tht*y have* tak<*n j>art in public pre)teHt 
against certain acts ane] jK)licie*s of the* Kxecutive* ( ie>vernme‘nt in Indii 
To make this as an offe*nce, justifying the eleprivation of any man of hi 
right to have and hole! any public e>ffice*, is re*ally to attack the* ve*i* 
of civdc freedeiiu anel to u|>sL^t all the jxditical values hithert 
attached to British rule in India by <*ve'ry one e>f its a|x>logists am 
defenders. It is an attack, tiowevor insifims it may be, upon the primary 
rights of of private judgment and freedom o 

thought. 1^0 Belf-respecting conriTnunity can take an assault like this upoi 
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th<*?r priin;iry rights Iv’inj^ low. onr* has any reason to h<* siirpi*ise<l» 

thert*f'ori% that thi‘ Iten^iloi' eoininunity havt‘ risen up in a stront^ and 
tinit<*d proti'st aj^jvinst this now <*<l!ication policy ot the/ rjo\a‘i*nnion t of 
Irulia. 

Aful <’verv on<* who is not a v iolent rt‘V<>l n tionary among ns, must 

de<-|>lv' regff^t this nrif‘ort.uiiat(* <h‘\'eloprnent. Things 
Opening Old wtat* gradually quirking down. The ohl sores were 

Sores. slowlv' healing u]j. '^Phi* l>itt(*rnt\ss w^hich the clash 

an<l conflic t «»f th<‘ past fow \<*ars had cremated, was 
grjxdiially weaiing oft. An<l thc*i-e wc i-c^ signs of* a slow iH*turn ot* the? 
|)C‘<>pK‘ to a nior'c* reasonahlo an<l gon<a‘oiis moocl on all sich^s. Wc^ v\a*i*c all 
striving t>c» work njj a roaso?»al>l( ‘ i<?c< »nci I ia t ion Ix^tvvcMai the legitimate* 

<le*inancls ot iial ional ism <»!i th** <ai<* sieli*, and the* rt‘al I’ee piiremonts ot 
impe‘rialism on tho <>the*r, an<l we'io gi*adnallv^ vv 4 ‘aning the* minds ejf the 
l ising ge*nf*rations awa> trom all unhe*althy and outlandish re‘Vo]utionary 
notions. '^riie*v’ vv<‘re‘ gi'aduallv' e'oming t<» r<*cogiiis<' the? wisdom and truth 
of l^>rd ltardinge‘’s 1 n<liati police, and we/re* e*omnie ncing to l(*nd it their 
intelh?ctual adhe*re‘nct *, as the* 4 >nly rati<»na) aii<l sate* line* of the* c*ve:>lutioii 
of me:>dc*rn Indian historv' and stat c-e-ralt. l>nt all this has benui suddenly 
and rudely dist urbed V>v this act <>t* the ( Jov e*riime‘nt «»f India. Anel we* 
are once* more be‘iiig boria- down bv' a paralysing sc'ust* of utte‘r ludpless- 
ness to .save* a situation wdii<?h s<*e'ms to l>e* grow ing more* and moi'e hopele*s?s 
e*\ erv day. 

■¥^ ^ -H ^ -^r 


The Present Ag^ilation 
and the Political 
Situation. 


IN i iMulose-eiH*!* of the* old unrest, which 
pr<*seuiee‘ of the* King Kmpe’^nr himself 


In fVict. in v ie*w of tin* |>e»ssible* 

!e*epure*d the 

te> pacity, 1 some*time‘s fe*e*l that it we>uM pc-rhaps 
have* bee*n lu'tte*!* to le*t. this action e>f the Oov^ern-^ 
me*nt of* India |>ass unehalle*nge*e f 4han te> get up 
a public protest and agitatie^n agjiinst it. "Phis protest has no eloubt been; 
headed by men whose* sobrie?ty and moderation havn* never been denied - 
and whose loyalty to the British conne'ction had not been e|uestione<i even^' 
in the stormy days of the* Partition-agitation. There is no danger oP\ 
any revival of the old unrest personally and directly by these respectable ; 
leaders of public opinion. Hut it should not be forgotten that the Partir f 
tion agitation was also started and led originally by »otne 

th^ they 
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tho inuv itubic fate of a,ll 84)-C4\llecl inoderivtu ix^’itation. It re-ticts ih_k>u 
others, and even the most nuKlemte anil i|ualifie<l eondenination of any 
act or policy of the Ooverniaent, affi-ctin^ any vital interests of thi‘ 
g^overned, inttaines the }iassions of the yoiinj^ta* gemmations. And it is 
because this new education-policy and thi‘ piotest that has already been 
miscii against it, ai*e likely to arouse youthful passions in tlio county, that 
I so deeply regri't this act of unwisdom of the ( fovernm(:*nt. of India. an<l 
am sometimes even incliiuMl to feel that we would have dt)ne wa‘11 to 
ignore it altogetln^r. '^rhero ar<‘ eircuf ustances when an t*x]K»riene<*d 
physician wouhl rather allow^ a makuly t<» ruti its own courst* and spcmid 
itself out in its own way, than cansi‘ uinh\sirable oxei t (unt'nl. or irritation 
in the patient’s systcai* by dirc‘ct medi<*at.ion. "rhim’e ai*c r»ccasions wlumi 
even political wrongs anti injustice may havi* to bi^ sutf\‘red in silenct*. 
There are veiy serious c on -iiderations that might, IcMtl t>ut‘ to hc‘sitat<‘ t<» 
start a fresh agitation just now in t his l ount ia . 'rheri‘ are, on the other 
hand, many consid<a\at ions (*(|ua,lly cogent , t hat d<anaiid(al a ])tiblic j>roti‘st . 
In vit^w of thesi* eonflii'tlng an<l eoni]>l<^x i*onsid<‘rat ions, it was not easy 
to determine which was tin* right (a>nrse, Ihit now tJiat the p)*otest has 
biMMi madi*, ami tin* agitation has bi‘en start<*<l, the issm^s have jtassed out 
of our hamls. '^fhe < lov i ruim'nt , ami tin* < lovei ninent alom*. can save* tlie 
situat i<»n by frankl\ ami lnnioural>l\' \\ i tltdra w i ng from a posit ion which 
can Tie deii'iidod mother on (‘onsidera t ions of just ice noi* on gronnds oi 
<‘xp<‘dienc>'. And tin* ciointia h»oks up bord flardinge <Io it. 

-X' -K' * 


The Viceroy 
and 

The New-Policy. 

victim of this act. 


Tor it is generally l)f-;lio\t‘d that the \ iceroy is not ]HO*sonally respt)n“ 
sibh* for this act of his ministers. And the whole*- 
heart<*<l syni[>;ithy ofewtoy intelligeoit afni thoughtful 
Indian ]>o}itician must go out at this juncture* to 
I.«oixl Hanlinge*, who has, in oin* s^'Uhc, been the first 
^rin* multitml‘‘s, with the lack of discnniinatioii 
characterstic of the multitudes e very wh<*re*, will res-uliJy se^t this ruwv atte»nij>t 
to cripple the intellectual fre.^edom of the* Inclian jxipulations, te> the cicdit 
eif the Head of the* (lovernmemt. Ye*t, unless all our reiwfings of His 
Excellency’s policy and statesmanship bei alisolutedy w^rong, it is impossible* 
to believe that such wreckless unwisdom ;ls is betray e'el by Mr. Sharp’s 
letter to the Calcutta University, couhl have re^cejived Liord Hardinge’s 
support. But few people realise the helplessness of a Viceroy’s position, 
thougli the Head of the State, cannot over-ride the decisions of his 
^?co 0 pt undef very exceptional circumstances and in regarrl 
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is vested, not in the V^iceroy, but in the Grov'ernor-Ocneml-in-Coiinci 1. 
Should any vital difference arise betvvtuui him and his (council, the 
Oovernor-Ocneral may, of course, offer to resij^n, but he cannot, exce].>t in 
certiiin sjxjcified cases, ovm-ride it. The decision of the Cb )V(a*nmeiit; 
conveyed in Mr, Sharp’s lett4M* is not that of the Viceroy, but of the* 
( iovernor-deneneral-in-C %>ti!ici 1 ; anil it is <piitc‘ possibh\ — -in fact, it semiis 

all but certain, thiit it has not ha<l I.<<n-d Jdai*diiip;‘e’s ]>e.rsonal siinction and 

support. At the* same tinii*, 4>n<‘ has siiujily to consider the ^eni*i*al 
situation in the* e:ountry, and tin* re*lativi‘ positions e)f I.jord Hardin^e and 
his C4)uncil le>rs, to malise how diffieailt it must ]ia\ e bee‘n f'oi* his loixlship 
to (‘Veil offeM* a stout opposition t<) t in* v ic*ws put forward by his ce>lle*a^ues. 
'^rhe* l^e^lhi outi*a^e has mjt only affc*e*t('d His Kixc* ‘Ue*ncy’s health, but has 
e'Vem considei'alily weakmu*d his public policy in tJu* of the* lietty 

politicians enti*ustt*d with the* work <»t adni in istration in India. l^his 
outrage*, and the pe*rsist(‘ne;(* of tin* official ide‘a that the*ro are- a class of* 
malevolemt irreconcilabh*s in tin* country who e*an lie* ci'usln*d l)y ri^oi*ous 
re*pre*ssions but can in*V(*r lx* conciliate*( 1 by any conca^ssions short of the* 
actuid abdiciition of the authority of* the* ( n>ve*i*nme*iit, and lastly, ther la^ports 

of* continueKl political dacoities fienn dif!*e*re*nt ]>arts of Jrleiigal, all tln*se* 

are urged iis proofs of the* coniph_*t(* failure* of Hurd Hardinge^’s Indian 
policy. And all the*se* ha\a*, conse*( j ue*n tly, made* his lordship’s jiosition 
more difficult and delie;ate^ than it e*ve*i* was l)e‘f*ore*. '^rhe*se* would try, 
|X‘rhaps, the* jiatieaici* of’ an angx*l. T^oi*d Hardingc* is only a man. And 
very fe^w men, indejod, ceaild c»>mmand suffie-ie^nt me*ntal strength, aftea- 
so se'Vei'e a she)ck as that w^liieh Ht>!( I n ardinge re‘ce*ive*el fr<uii the* 
assilssin’s bemib at Oe'lhi, to asse*rt himse'lf against, men whe> 
claimed longe.*r e*xpe*i*ie*nce of the* country aiul its pee)ple than 
what he himself hael. The* situation in l>e*ngal liad be‘ccmie imjios- 
sible. Len-d Minto hael faile*<l to control it by his piiliey e>f right-hanele*d 
i*e‘pressie)ns aiiel leftliande*d eoiieessions. bord Hai’elingi* e>ffe.*re.*d te>; try his 
p4)licy. He hael, it was well-known, thei sut)])ort e)f the^ Hritish Cabinet. 
He* had even the coiinteiiaiiee of the Tving. d''he* liielian Hure^aucracy had 
no faith really in his weak-kne*ed measures. Hut the*y had ne> option in 
the* matter. And thew accepte^d it as some*thing ine*vitable. But ne^ one 
can lend his le>yal suppeirt to what he accepts einly as the inevitable. Lord 
Hardinge’s Indian pe>licy has succeeded as fully could be expected under 
the circumstance. But it has not succeeded fully and absolutely. I dej 
not believe that Lord Hardinge himself expected more from it* His lord- 
ship must know that revolutionary patriotism is c^isier ' to arouse, tlran te 
oiuitrol or coi'reet. The bitterness created iij the oomm by , the 

conflicts of the two previous Administi^tions, eQ^d 
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•II red by the eininciatioii of* a iiiore reasonablt^ anil conciliatory p»ilic\ . 

It re<piir(‘s thi3 vision of a true st-att‘siiian to ri^alise tlu‘ tar-i'e'achin^' t<*iMnls 
tiul aims of a truly statesinanly policy. A statesmaiily polic\' takes a wide 
mil lont^ view of histoi*^" and socio-polit ical e'volut ion, not oidy of the 
[j>articular countiy for which it is iniunciati‘d, but also of its ]>ri‘sen1, and 
Tuture iieig^hbours aiid allies and opjioiumts. vSuch a bi*oad and lont;^ vie w 
)f things canne>t bi- takiai by the man in the sti ee t anyw heae. And abov i* 
ill, it i*cMpiire*s i:onsideaaV>K‘ strength of* imayrination aud \ la y s^ri/at moral 
stamina, to foi*<^i\e‘ and forget a past si‘i*ii‘s of ae*tual wrongs and repres- 
-iions, out of* 1 ' 1 ‘oard f*i)r somi* distant and j)<»ssible i^'ood. T.ior<l Harilini^o 
L*ould n<)t w'i[)C‘ out tho nu*m<>i*ii's of* tlx' \linto He couhl not 

even ! e*pu<lia.t(‘ tlie ae:ts ami ] )ol ie*n vs o f* his pie<l( c-c ‘ssor* o|)onl\'. 1I<^ could 

not i\‘[>i:al all his r<‘strii* ti \ e Acts and ()rdinances. His lordship could onl\ 
LMiunciati' a newv ]>olicy, pieenant. with immensi' f'nturi/ pi>ssibi 1 i ties . Hc‘ 
could only hold out, e*antiously and t eut.at i v <'!>', a pT'omisi* of reconci 1 ia t i t >11 
and proori^ss for* th<‘ future'. Ihit the Indian public is not wholly unfaini- 
liar with tli ' charactea* of* | >ol i ticians’ promisies. ’^fhey i*ould ne>t, thea’i*f*or< \ 
l><.aa)m<‘ wildly enthusiastic ovei* Hoi*d Hardin^i' s police’ and promisees, 
d^lie' re'turn of* thi‘ countre’ to a normal and hi*althy mood was bound to l>e 
a slow^ affair. But those^ who ne ver h'Ut thi ii* loyal sup^xat f<> I^ord Har- 
(lin^i' s f‘ar-se‘ean^' ])oli(-y, was not dis})osi'd to ^ive this tim<‘ to an irritatnal 
pe'ople to come bae*k t-o tlu'ir normal condition. d^he'v waintial wondeas. 
ddicy askc'd for a miracle'. d"'iD' Ba!*titaon b ‘ino rej^ealed, all unre*st, and 
espi'eaally all umk'TV^imind re'\ e>l u tionary activities, must, at onC(‘ e*eas('. 
'Phis is wdiat tht*y d ' n inde'd. It wets an imp )s-;ibh‘ demand. It wais not. 
siiti.sfie'( 1 . It tionary j)ropio'anda con tinner I te> l»e eairi*i('d on inse*e*ja^t, 

through ce )ntraband ])am phh'ts and h'afh'ts. 1 )a,coi tie's did not. c<*a.si*. Ivve'U 
the hand of the political assassin was not. stiy<*il. And all the's<‘ marked, in 
the e^ye of the' z nhhitnln *<1 bui-e'auea-at, tlu' com]>h*t.(‘ f'ailurt' of I^oicl 
Macs I iuo’e's poliexe All the‘S(‘ have' somewhat sti’eny; tlu'iu'd tlu'ir position, 
Aiiel tlu'V^ are' trying' one*e' moi*<‘ to revive' the sj>ir*it id tin* Minto 
vr(j} nu'. 

And th(' V^ice'r<»\ ’s ])osition is so cli licate' and ilifhcuit, l)eeaius<‘ his 
harelship hi^ri' has te) bi' i'e‘sj>onsibh* for thi* e‘onsi'<pU‘nce's of a course* of 
actie)n which he' coed<] md. reailly ce>ntrol, and yet which he cannot openly 
disclaim. If there is troubh' once more* in the* ce)untry, a fre'sh recruek's- 
ceiicc* e>f the*, old unrest, the* blame of it weuilel fall on Beu'd Harelin^e. It 
’ve>nld pre)claini his failure. It would kill practically all his future j>ros- 
N it make our e>wn lot in any way easie*r. In the* pre^sent 

of Leyrd JfJardinge canne)t be expected to f«ice the:? anxieties 

had tO errannle with. Already the situa- 
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tion becoming moi’e and more difHciilt and anxious. The Mahomedam 
arc fre^h cause of anxiety to the Oovernment, They have coinniencei 
to assume a bolder and more defiant attitude than had ever been known ii 
the past. The present Moslem unrest is not a mere local outburst of fanati 
cisin. The Moslem mob has been findin<j^ educated leaders. The latter hav< 
lc‘arnt some lessons from thci recent ag'itatioii in Kengal and the ultimat< 
success of that movernent, as pr<»ved by the Ivina’s visit and the repeal o 
the Partition. This new phase of the Mahomeclaii pi*oblem in India is j 
cause of infinitely greater anxii‘ty to the auth<jrities thjin the Benga 
agitation ever was. The ( dovauaiment will have its hands full with thi 
pi*oblem for sonu^ tim(‘ to come. And it is no pheasant thing for th< 
Pfead of the* Administration at this time, to find himself face to fac< 
with a fresh agitation in thi‘ most difficult Pi*ovince in the Tndiai 
Kmpire. His Council ma> bc‘ fid<lling, but tht‘ Viceroy must feel th< 
gravity of the* situation k<^‘(‘iily. l^iutce or unrt^st niatt(‘rs but little t< 
thc‘ Jiameless councill(H*s who have sucked the officnal orange dry, and hav( 
no personal conscMpionc<"s to fear. Sir Reginald ( h‘a<ldock has no stak 
in this struggh'. His pmision is assured. ^l^hc‘ f.tilurc* of the tfoverninen 
will not be associated with his name. Hivstory will mete out its comnien 
<lation or condemnation nietlu'r to Sii* R<‘ginal<l Craddock nor to Si 
llarcourt Plutler, n<»r to Mr. Sharj), nor to any othe r of thtvir friends an< 
colleague's, but only t<> T.*ord llai'dingt' <>t Pc'iihni’st;. Ami this is th' 
trjigedy of the Vicu'roy’s [>osition. And when om^ realisi^s all this, oir 
cannot refuse to give to l.iord Hardiiige every sympathy, consideratioi 
and help that oni' can comiuan<l, at tht‘ pi*esent crisis. If we suffer, i 
Wi)uld l>e well and just foi* us to beai' this is mind, that His Excellenc^ 
too is a victim of thi' forces that. thri‘at<'ji to cit'ate all thevse fresh troubi 
for us. The thought- will sol>er down public indignation and indujc 
mo<leration in whatever methods may have to be adopted to fight thi 
now influence in the i-ounsels of tlu^' Covernm uit. Our indignatiovi a 
t-he attitude aiul action of his councillors shoultl not be permitted t< 
iutcafere with our symi>atliy an<l consideration for the Viceroy. 


Even these councillors themselves deserve our pity rather than on 

indignation. The wrong that they are doing is du^ 
not so much to their moral j>erversity as to thei 
intellectual incapacity. And even hofe, 


The Decadence of 
The Indian 
Bureaucracy. 


victinns of circumstances* large 


Htu-tfuiuauship that ehuracteriaed tfa^ British 
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original j^roblen^ of gov eminent, have falleti <»nt of cultivation in thc'. 
ndian Civil Service. The altered cireninstanees of the ct>untrv "^lavt* 


ittle or no scope for their cultivation. The prescmt officials spend all 
dndr life in working ont <letails and carrying out standing ordoi's. '^Phev 
ive all their days in an atinospliere of isolation and unreality. As 
idniinistrators of a settled country, the responsibilities of theii* offici* 
lo not, as a rule, evam call for any especial watchfulness from the'se 
officials. They ri^ceive, according to established routine, reports of the* 
condition of the people^ from theni* subordinate's, and pass the‘se> on to the^ir 
own supe>riors, vvithe)ut any care^ful e^xamination e>i* analysers. The counti*\' 
being quiet, theu'e is leally no ncssl foi* such (‘xainination e)r analysi s. 
But this is not the kinei of ti-aining that bi*ings out the^ higher capacitie^s 
>f the? intedlect e>r the? will in any man. The* ]ore^se‘nt geau*ration e>f Indian 
officials ne*\ea* ge*t the* tmining that moulils the' tmi* stateesman. The*s’ 
neve^r have' the' eMlucation anel the o])portunitie*s that make' e've'n an all- 
iTiunel man. ^The^y live* too easy a life. While their re'spe)nsibilities aio 
comparatively light, the'ir e'lnolnmi'nts ate* Iai*ge* and the*ir honour and 
r'ank ve'iy higlo. "^IdR'y aie always obe*yed, lout rareoly argui'el with, and 
ric'vei* oppose?! I by those* who live* and laboui* about tlie'in. ddie'V elo not 
L^e^t, there*for(‘, that supe*i*ior and he*altliy int< *1 le‘Ctua1 elisciplint* vvhie*h 
irelinary e'ducated pi'ople*, e'va'u in the* lower walks of' life*, ge‘t thi*ough the* 
constant clash and conflict of the*ir ideas anel oj)inions with those' of th<*ir 
eejuals. They are* not calleel iq>e)n to seriously study or analyse any accute* 
['ce)ne>inic or political pi<)l)lems. The*y can neithi'i* e*ul tiv^ate*, the'refore*, 
the? imig'inatie)n e>f the* ule'alist noi* the* vusion of the* state?sman. It is not 
it all strange, the^re*fore*, that Bord Harelinge' s councillors have failed to 
se'ize* the* aetualitie's of the* prese*nt situation in Ineiia. They do not at all 
le'alise it, the*re?fore*, that the supre'iue* ne*eel of* the* hour in Inelia is to ke*!?}) 
bhei peieple* epiie?t, t<o giv^e them re*st to allow’ the? public minel to graelually 
get back its lost e*rpull ibrium. As was inevitable* in times of unusual 
'xcitement, pt'ople lost their sense* of pi*ope)rtion and their right perspe*c- 
tive. But theyy have*, at the same time, gained a lot during these years 
af stre?ss and strife*. A new self-consciousness is the? most important e)f 

these, and a new sense of pe)wer, a nc^vv aml)ition for aeJee]uate? achieve*- 

inent, a new desire to find their legitimate place among the makers e>f 


history and humanity : and abeive all things, they have gained a 
? and a new idealism. To shape, to direct, to develop 

^ y*oiTiiein g elements of a nation’s reejuvenated life to their 

is an ambition that might lure the gods. 
; a-nd uo, sacrifice 
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.,\Vithoiit iihy vinion of the future, ho is only troubled and irritated by the 
growing-pains of his people, which disturb his peace and interfere with 
his play. He is angry with iht^ pe<>pk‘ who have brokcui into the placid 

course of his official life and preferment. And his only desire is tt> 

crush these disturbers of the* peace*, i^veui as a. man crushers, in the* holle^w e^f 
his hand, the tre>uble*sonie Hy that buv^zes ab >ut liis e*ars and runs inte> 
his nose and thus bre*:xks up liis midday nap. ddie act may not l>e* 

sta te*smanly, but the attituelo is [H*rfbe*tl\' liuinan. ( )ne* se*e*s Jie^^i’c* the* 

ince^ngruity be*twe*en tho ]ittl<* man and his lofty ofheM* : and a se*nse* of 
incongriiity may e*xcit<* one*\s irraseabi 1 i t \' or o\ <*n ap])t‘al to on<‘'s ]>ity ; 
but it make*s no room foi* indignation. 

'X- -y<- -X- -x- 

The* whole* troublt* is due* to the* jiitiful ignoi*anca‘ and incapacity of those* 

N\ ]\o liav e*. o\ i<lontJy, be e n se‘e king tee foix*e* t he* hands 
The Motif fd the of the* Vne*e*re>y this matte*!’. ddie*\ ha\e* ne> know- 
Mew Policy. le*dge* of the* ceaintrw anel not t he* fainte st ^I’asp of the* 

re*al ])re>ble*m be*fe)re‘ the*m. We* all know wliat the*i 
inne^r motive* is. d^he*y are* com j>le‘te*ly up.se‘t by tlie* signs of ie*\e>lutionar\' 
unre*st abeait the*m. ’^rhe*y be*lie*ve*, anel ne>t without se>me* show e>f iH*ason 
e*ithtn', that this re*vo]utionary spirit has comine*nceel te > e)l)se*ss the* minds of 
a large and gmwing se*ctie>n of the* xeaithful in te‘l]e*ctuals in the* country. 
The^ Indian student ce>mmunity is ve-ry large*ly and jK>we*i*fidly inHue*nc<*el 
hy this re^\ exliitiemary pie »j)aganda. It is a elange*r te> the* State*. It is no 
le^ss a me^nace eve^n te) Se)cie-ty. And thew are* ele^te*rnnne*el te) put this <le>wn 
at any ceDst. The* Inelian [>ol i ticuftns may not di^’e*c!tly pi’e*ach sedition. 
The^y are^ next, in fact, e*ithe*i‘ ope*nly e)i* se*e*re‘tly asse )e*iat e *< I with this anarchi- 
cal pre)p^vgan<la. But, all the* same*, the*y are* inelire*e*t 1\' responsibl*.* for al| 
the^se* trouble^s. The*y pie*j)are* the* givennel for the* greuvth e »f‘ i*< *ve)Uxti<^nary 
ielciXS. The^ youth of the* natie>u must, the‘re*fbre*, Ixt* re*mo\ e*<l, hv •e‘ve«i‘y 
pexssible or impe)ssil>le‘ me*ans, fre)m the* splu*re* exf influe*nce of the*se* politi- 
cians. The f Iove*rnme*nt, at le*ast, must ne>t exneourage* or e*ve*n t^)h*rate* tlie‘ir 
associatieai with the stude*nt pe)]>ulation of the* counti’\\ d^his is, to put in 
vmry plain language*, the whe)le* case for the* e^ducational advise)rH of T^ird 
Harelinge. But the* mome*nt we* see* it, in its he)oe*st. nacke'diiess, we* re*cog- 
nise* the* ignorant fatuity upon which it is baseei. 

The? main object 

The N^w Situation 

Tha Buf^tfcratlc 


of this nc^w educational policy is te> put elown 
of revolutionary patriotism that seema to 
hold exf at least a seet^ion 
jKxpulationa. 
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t’rs of Indian public opinion and the educational adviaory of the Indian 
[ioverniuent. Atid the veiy farthest limit of right reason and true state- 
craft, is also the limit of this agreement. We are as anxiou-s irs any 
A.nglo-Indian biireauci-at, to cur^the rising generations of our country, of 
whatever unhealthy revolutionary opinions an<l ideals may have possessed 
their minds. And w<‘ are anxious about it, liecause we know that these 
mported and undigested motions and ideals spell ruin and disaster to the fu- 
bure of Indian Nationalism. W.- know that the i«leal of i.solated and sovereign 
[xditical indepenilence, which si-enis to inspire all these re v.>l ut ionary ami 
anarchical activities, is a <lang(‘rous and suicidal ideal, from the view|}oint 
of Indian Nationalism, in the pr<-sent condition of the country and the 
present state of world-politics. To seek to pumue this ideal would only 
open the way for a fresh Moslem or a new Mongol servitude. And know- 
ing all the.se fearful possihilites befon> us. we are as anxious as the most 
impatient Anglo-Imlian bun-aucrat, to cure. whatever revolutionary spirit 
may have got entry into our country. This is the farthest limit that reason 
rnd stfitecraft impose ujion us. in reganl to this matter. Neither right 
reaiw>n nor true statesmanshi demand however, that in trying to kill this 
spiyit of revolution ami anarchism, we must also crush the spirit of patriot- 
U]»on which it has grown and with which it has entwined itsedf; nor 
it w<* shf>uld undermim* the very foundations of that youthful enthusiasm 

? ul idealism, which lend t(» every form of revolutionary jiatriotisni in the 
i>rld, it.s halo of lomance and iidigiou. i'i>cogni.se these limits ; and 

)re always .scrupulously anxious, while fighting every form of unhealthy 
[ml improvident revolutionar\' and .inaridiic.al waste, to protect and preserve 
lid chasten ami strt“ngth»*n and U'ad along healthy and ri-asonablc linos, 
le spirit of jmtriotism ami idealism of our younger genemtions. The edu- 
itkmnl advi.sor.s of th«.‘ tlovernment are either unable or unwilling to 
^ake this Qiscrimination. 'I'ht'y are not prepiired to make the sacrifict>s 
.fhiclT this discrimination wouhl involve. The growth of any kind of patriot- 
ism and public spirit in the country, how-ever sane, chaste, and loyal to the 
British conneetton these might l>e, would be hmiml to diunand a radical 
in the constitution ami methods of the tlovernment of the country, 
wonhl bo bound f-o ctirtail the present inivih ges of the British oflfici- 
Udoiii in India, and gradually change the autocratic chai'acter of the 
aove.rmnent itseltV and consequently upset all existing official values, whe- 
bher/bocial or political. The conservative official mind is shocked, therefore, 

^ inevitable changes. It is absolutely wedded 

" ' It cannot bear, therefore, any kindof eyolu- 

and hi^ialthy it may be, which is 
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iy, therefore, not only anxioun to kill the npiri^t of revol utioii tiiicl anurehisni 
in the country, but hIho to crutsh out e^ven the very life of that healthy spirit 
of patriotism of which it is only a parasite. He is anxious to shut up every 
rloor and window, and even evi^ry ehin<|ue in the walls of our mind, through 
which outer light might enter and bring the breath of new idcmls and 
inspirations into oui* souls, and rpiicken oui dry bones with nv"w strength 
and iictivities. He is itfraid of* the nobh‘. idealism of 4>nr youths, ami wants 
to kill it by hohling 4>ut al I ui*eme^n ts of office juid <‘iiioluinents to them on 
the one hand, and thix^ats of perpetual osti'acism from tlu" Service of thi* 
( iovernment, on th<* othei*. And this iis the rejtl caust* of this conflict bi‘- 
tween the educational advisors of T^ord Hardingc ami t in* learlers of though t 
and puhb^ life in the c<mntry. And. it re<|uires very littU' imagination 
and the meagre^st acquaintance with the lessons «>f univei’sal history, to 
foresee th<^' hojxdessness of tin* official eaiis<* in t his st.riigy h*. 


Past Educalion- 
PoHcy in British 
India. 


'^I'^he atteiiq)t to dirt'ct and eont.i'ol thi* c*om*se of public i*diication in t/lu* 

country, mainly and primai*ily in the intei*est of ihe 
( »ovi*rnnic*nt, is not at all nc*w. In tact, it is a univer- 
sal <*leim‘nt. of stateerftft. Kvery ( 40vi*rnment hsi»s to 
do it. As long as thi‘ri* is a coinph‘te identity of* 
inteix*sts bet>veeii th<* (boernnKMit ami thosi* whom it governs, this attempt 
is neither injurious jioi* unjust. ’^^l^’ln* injury and injustice come in onf 
when there is a ctuiciet of separate* intere‘sts in the governing classes, wh< 
se<»k, ill that case, to cui’b and cripple* tlie nornial eeuiise* e>f‘ intelleetiiia 
and HeHjial ev^olution in the eomniunity, out of regard for the prc*reJgative^ 
and privileges of theii* e>wn body. Hut wbate‘ver the* motive* e>r the* ceuise 
ejuences of it, this attempt is universal. ''Fhe Hritish (le>vermnent in Iirdi: 
has, from the \"ery beginning, trii*d meu’e oi* less o]>e*nly, to shape and con 
trol the ee>ui'sei of public I'diicatioii aineuig us ; an<l the motives has a*way^ 
been to stre?Mgthen the feuuulations of the*ir political authority in the j 
country. In the eai’Iiei* pe*rie.Kl of the.'ir histeuy , the* (f o\"ermnen t e>f the 
Hiist India C\uiipany penaliseel e*ve*ry attempt te> educjite the people of this; 
country in the lite'ratui-e* and science* e>f the’* West or te) preach the* Ohris-| 
biaii reJigioii among them. C^are*y w^as threate.Mie*d with deportation, because*^ 
lie wanted to open a .school in Calcutta and preach the “ Oospel ’V to the*/ 
Tndians. The Oovernment stood then in perpetual fear of the people, and . 
nervous about anything that might wound the religious susceptibilities/^ 
the n^asses or arouse their fears. This is why the jfirat Missiomtfy 
ege in India hml to l>e located at Ser^rripur, whiclii was 
SH^ish territory, in the possi!>ssu»n of f 
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quent fight between the Aiigliciists and the C )rientaliHt.H, was really fought 
up<>n the same issue, namely, which system wjxs most calculated to prombtc" 
the safety of the newly-established foreign Oovernmeut in the country ? 
And Macaulay won, because his poIic\^ was thought to be ix?ally and 
uttimately the better, because by fai* the saftu*, of the two. Macaulav’s 
object was to create a body of leaders <d‘ public opinion in the country, w ho 
would be in perh^et sympathy w ith thi‘ i^leals and inst itutions of th<" ruling 
rae(‘, and who would find, in tin/ honour and onioluinents of tin* servico of 
t he* new- ( io\ tM nnuuit , a strong inducoinent to alw av's stand h\ that ( 5ovi/rn- 
m«mt, arul haul t.heii- sujierior moral suppoi t to it. Ibsading Sir John Wood's 
I despatch b</tvvei‘n the liiH*s, ono cannot- fail t o <lisco\ ei* t his iniuM* )uotive 
<J*the o<lucational ])olic\’ of th<‘ ( iovt/rnment of fho Kast India (\>mjmnv s 
L>ir<‘ct-oi*s, as enunciates 1 in that nu/niorabh^ document. J’'hos<‘ w^ei*e the* 
d»^Vs when t he moral and intelh^ctual cdi^avage hetwtsui the p<M>pU‘ <4* this 
cdvntiy and their fonagn ruh/rs, \v:ih vory d</ep and w'i(h‘ : and when the 
riling classes stood in almost constant fear of the snpt^rsii tion and fanati- 
cif4u of th<‘ subJ(H!t populations. Knglish education and the new^ 
illumiriation which it lirought in its train, comimuiced to undermine these 
sop'ces of unknown and impalpable <lang<u*s, and weue conseipieutly publicly 
ei^Miuraged. livery mkjv M unent of religious and social revolt in the country 
f/as then cheerfully iuieonraged and openly sympathised with by the high- 
est representatives of tin* (foveunment. All tln‘S(‘ forged fri^sh bon<ls 
I petween the rulers and the l uled, and creati‘<l ntnv interests among the 
tbeople of the country for the jx^rpetuation of the British authority. But the 
•Sf pirit of fi’eedom which inspirtnl these social and religious revolts, was 
Vaound to gradually operate* in politics also. spirit of self-assertion 

i^gainst social and sacer<lotal authority, b«‘came gradually manifest agaiinst 
^l>fificia] authority also. J^he result was a r<*action in th(* (alucation {>olic\' 
^ >f tlje Ciovemment. School tevxt-books that had hitherto l)t‘en drawvir^g so 
^Margely tuxm English and European sourc<*s 


/i*re directe*<l now^ to draw 
upr>n purely Indian souic<*s. Jdie legc*ndarv ht‘ror*s of Hindustan comrnene- 
i>d now' ti> mpidlv an<l rud<fly replace*, in the text-books of the Educatiein 
department, the heroes of British, Aniei’ican, French, Italian, and Oreek 
history. The result <d‘ this official redaction was that it lent indirect but 
I very material support to a moveunent of social and religious reaction which 
breathed a yeiw distinct and unmistakable' anti-fort*ign spirit. Tbe^ 
Oovernment wanted to recreate, in the* rising generations of the cevuntry, 
^ a proper respeet for authe>rity. Obyy yeiur cemscience as your Ood — was 
.older and earlier injunct Obey. your parents, your prmsts, your 

; y ^ authority over you, repre- 

^ . this was the neW commandment. People 
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interpret every commandment not as they are meant bj- thi^ne who promi 
gati» it, blit suits their own inclinations or interests best. The m 
education policy, therefore, failed of its purpose. l^he very idea was bas 
upon ignorance an<l folly. You cannot reconcile- rev t*rence for Hindu idee 
anil institutions with giuiuine resj>i‘ct for the life and character of peof 
whose ways are in t*very way opposeil to tlH*s<- ideals and institiitior 
As a result of this inseirsatt* etlucation |K>licy of the ( Joverninent ( 1 88()-9( 
there grew up a g^meration proiul n,')t eul\' of' ancient but even of ti 

presentday idt*als and i nst i tu t i^uis of' their (‘ouutrx . aiul (‘xcec^dirigl y di 
dairiful of aill foreign i<h*als an<l institut ions. < 5< »\ iM inutmt had amj 

♦*vi<Ience of' this new <leN'<*lopineiir in the* coiintrx' during the ^^>nsent-^> 
agitation of 1890-91. 

■K- ^ -y 


A Shortsighted 
Policy. 


It was a vei*y foolish and shortsighttMl |ioJicy, hasted upon s<‘lfisliness ar 

[iroiu ulgated in ut ter ignoranc*- 4>i* disregard of' t1 
actualities of* th<‘ situation which it sought to contr 
'i^hi* officials wcue offt aided, aufl j>ossibly also som 
what frightemsl, by the ways aiul attitmles of' tlu» Kngl ish-ofiiicated class* 
who refuHi*<l to r<‘n<ha* to thetii the kind of ri‘sj)ect that they had be<*n usv 
■feo receive from the prex'ious gt^m ‘rat ions. '^I^hos** xxho had oj)enly enc<iura 
ed our social aiul religious revolt. in the name of in<lividual ii^ason ar 
perHonal freedom, now C4anuu‘nced c«Hulomn the natural expression of o 

new-born spirit of s€‘lf-rt‘S|MM't aiul fre4‘<loin, lK‘caiiso it hurt t heir vanit 
They did not see that, the sjiiiat i>f* self-ass<*i*t itui in t ln‘ lu xv gem-ration 
IniVia, jmid ri^ally high h4>niag<‘ {<> tin- charact<‘r ar *1 cultu!<:‘ of tiu-ir m 

jtncl country. ^Vhi^ eondict so far was onlx' between individn^'i 

or iH^tweon class and class, but not la^txvtMU) one cultniv- at 

civilisation and another. In assenting ourselv«‘S against tht* Hritis 
official class in India, xn 4* neveT as x'**t ipn*stioiu‘d the inher^i 
intellwtnal and nmral superi* >ritx' i*f tin- British nation ov 
our nation. Intelk‘Ctual and moral s!a\4‘s i>f the British jieopi 

WH? only wantcsl U* claim jiolitieal and social eepiality with 

masters. That was all. This conflict clid not touch the foundatioi 
British Rule in India. It create<i absolutely no de.sire to cut tht? Britif 
connection. That connection was the sheet-anchor of the future ht>pes ar 
i\spimtions of the English educated classes in the country. These etlucatt 
classes stood apart from the masses. They had nothing, praotically, i 
common with the general populations of the land» They had no i 


popufor religion, nor iii current ^>cial timr 

intelleotu»l and smritual allSniti«a; pedp 
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olcK»iBr and more vital than with their own countrymen. And in these 
affinities and the deep and strong loyalty which they always and every- 
where create, lay the real strength of the British authority in India. True 
states. iianship, in the interest of the Oo\ erninetit itself, would have done 
nothing to weaken these supreme intidlectual and moral bases t>f British 
Rule in India. As long as the English-educated classes werc^ lov^al to the 
intellectual and moral ideals and institutions of* tlu* British race, as long as 
they continued to be captivattsl by the glamour t»f th is foreign culture, 

so long British authority in India stt)od upon a rock. But t he tv-fogging 
«>tticials had no ap])rttcia ta<.>n of th(*sf‘ <le«»pt»i* faets and princ^iples. d^he\' 

were trightened by the apj^arent spirit of insubord i na tiou ii] the ediic^iittMl 
y<»uths th«* countr\'. It wa.s, c*lear*I\, the rt^sult <»f the new edii<*atioii 
which tliry rt‘C»‘ivung in 4 »ur publi<* schools :iinl <*oll«*geH, So thcN 

da^ttsl changing tho c haracter of this education. Tlu v <li<l not see it, 
co^vc'V'c^r. t hat though school t oxt. -books ami c< ►llge-cti rricula might. 
2*ut^ ehaugcsl to suit this new nwc'tion in oftitual [>olic3\ the* gcMiciral 
cisfe^t of the educ.iti<^n that liad bi*en receivtsl by thc^ people for 
illui)ly half' a ccaitury's tine^, coultl not be wiptsl out by official 
so uftil ar.s. '^rhv; ( rovc:?rnmen t failerl to t.ak<* propei* note* of this 

eie|v' simple' and commonplace' fac*t. 'rhc'V thought that thc^y had got. 

unite a ck'aii slat<‘ to write? tlu' nc'w lessons on. Tlu'v < »v<'rlookcsl the tact 
4 hat tlie c'dueatcsf c.'lassfvs wei*e already fathers of families, giiardian.s of the 
new -generation, and these lattiu* lived c*orjstautly iti an atuiosph<*re 
that the* t'arlier ed neat. ion -|) »] icy had ca'eattsl in th<‘eourit iy. When English 
education was first introduct'd, the scdiooi and the c'r»!h*ge wc'r<* the most 

! )owc*rfuI influences in shaping the life and thotiglii of tht; so-calhsl upper 
lasst's in th(‘ laud. Th^ honu'-i uH uence- stoofi moi-e cn* less oppost^d to the 
nfluc'iicc'S^of* the class- room. In this divca*<*e between the* school and the 
lom^*, if.t was the infim rice and autliority of the* }ioiJU?-life which rc*all\' 
suftV'icnl most. But in the nc*vv gc*iieration, this divorce had largc*ly Vm'C Ii 
fjuinulled. Thc3 condncjt and con\ ers;vtion of the e lde rs, brought up in the 
foarlier ideals of English <?ducation, influenced the* risi ng ge*nerations and were* 
i^more powerful than the ne'W text-be>oks. The re/sult was a growing loss 
Ad‘ confidence in the go<Kl faith of this new e*d ucatiomil policy an<l inetheKl. 
jand a secret revolt against these, on the one haiul; anel em the other, a 
growing regani for the ideals and institutions of the country, as a re^snlt of 
this new acquaintance with their nobler and brighter side which this ediica- 
rtiq^l ^liey festered. This reactionary education pr>licy of the Govemmeni 
df the period, has, I think, >>een more responsible 

- - revqluticmary unrest in th^. countiy. 

publicly ■ pf^laimed 
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by the Goveri^ment of India’s letter to the Calcutta University and the pro- 
posal to app>oint the Govt^rnment Kduca tion Department, the absolute keeper 
of the University latch-key, will infinitely increase the very evils which seem 
to have frightened the authorities so much. And because it is absolutely, 
foredoomed to failure, it is needful that the Viceroy shoulci step in and 
revoke it at onc(\ 


THE SECRET PLACE 

(Bv Ku'iiAin) Hrirrox in thk Oi tlook). 

When I shake eff* tlu‘ outer things 

I’hat, thi*t>nging\ ilrag me fift \' ways -- 
'^rh(‘ busy needs, tin* little stings 

That hum about my usual days - 
T come into a secret plac<^ 

And me(‘t niy truc‘ self, fnce to facM‘. 

<^uiet removal from the press, 

A breathing- room wherein the soul 
Knows love and love’s own tenderness, 

And in a dream descries the g^>nl ; 
There wholesome thoughts and sweet. cr)nler, 
Like garments laid in lav’ender. 

Anew I feel that I belong — 

Alien and outcast though I be- — 

To the great Spirit whose far song 
Makes an ineffable harmony : 

And, with a rhythm in my feet, 

1 fare inc‘ forth my fate to grr^et. 
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II. 

HINDU EUGENICS 

AX1> 

THE DEGENERATION OF THE HINDU RACE. 


[By PiioFKssoK Satis f'nAVT>UA M itkkii.jkk, M. A., B. S(’.| 


' III my article un “Hindu Ku^eiiics” I tried to .show that Mann’s 
sy.stem was baseil on sound tMi^enical principles. No doubt that systi in 
preserved the efficieiK;y of thc^ Hindus for many ctuituries. Now the 
question naturally arises — “Why <lid the Himliis dejjenefate though they 
fploweil iMigenical rules, for thei'e are unmistakable signs of tht'ir 
*^'>\;enm’a.tion * on the eve of the Musalmaii Compiest of Imlia ' To 
‘J*''^'Wei’ this rpiestion it wall be necessary to ti’ace the course of oui’ social 
cohjlution from Mann’s time up to the ailvent of the Musalinan. 
rub a race is jkku- and hardy an<l is engaged in conquering a new 

like the Aryans of Maims time ilid, the rules of eugenics are 
’^^^^]nrally followed by them. I'he fittest citizens aquire the greate.st 
*^‘*’jxvers ami have the best opportunities for leaving healthy ami virile 
behind them. The weak and the imbecile are eliminati'd through 
"i3.e operation of natural seh-ction. But Avhen that race becomes I'ich, an 
anti-social selection, mainly through marriagi-, slowly brings in degene- 
tion. Then again, they tak*^- to a lu.xurious life, bringing in loose .se.xual 
orality and the use of alcohol in its train. Thus not only arc the 
joplc degenerateil through venereal diseases and hluxtopt/ntria but 
inch inferior blood is also introduced. It is to |)revent this catastrojihe 
mt Maim pronmlgateil such strict rules against the influence of wealth 
imjulgence in luxury, keeping the real heail of the community, the 
Brahmins, poor and abstemious. But after the enjoyment of wealth and 
power fV>r some centuries, there ro.se some forces in the Aryan Society 
which leil to a partial break up of Mann’s social structure. 

We shall mainly eoncia n ourselves with two of the most inqiortant 
of these anti-social iiiHueiice.s, namely. ( J) Pride and Buxury, and (2) 


Moniuiticisvn. 

As regards the first, it should borne in mind that though there 

were strict rules for Brahmins to court humiliation mther than fame, and 


• Ti»e word throughout t\ii» esww in it^j hiolt^ioul sonsu 

I iu the breed. JepefMllog on Kviodily, 
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Vi*Ty explicit assertionH regarding the absenct? ot any intiinsic ditFereiices 
iK'tween a Brahmin and a Sndra, l>oth b«^Mng manifestations of the selt- 
saine Brahman, yi‘t it was very difficult for the Brahmins to resist the vain 
thought that thc‘y were* the chosen p<?ople r»f (Jod and could look down 
upon the Sndras. Thus the same aristocratic systfun which succeixled 
in pr<*veiiting blof Kl-mixtuif^ betw<*en th<* Aiyans and T^on-aryans, 
brought in ha;ightin<‘ss in the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, and prorluced 
a sense of humiliation and a spirit <*f revolt in tht* heart of the Sudms, 
and this conflict and rivalry cr4*.at*‘d s<'V4*ra) niix4‘d castes of Aryans and 
Sudras, that had already c<»nimouc<‘<l to form through thf‘ secret violation 
of the Smriti rules. 


Then, along with piido went luxury. Tht^ugh hixiny littk* effecte <1 
the. Brahmins, it brought about gieat changes iu th*' lives of the 
Kshatriya« and Vaisyas. The kings l>r‘caini* very fonrl of jximp a 
li^igeantry ancl th^^hr religi<Mis pta-formnnees took tlu' shap 4 of sacrific ^1 
4 »f animals upon a gigantic scab . * the 4 »l>i<.ct being to glorify onhe 
jxower arul fortune. This s<»ul-less r^'ligious ritualism naturall\' evoke( |» 1 - 
f>rf 3 U:*st in the shape of Buddhism, which gaiiu'd strength from 'C- 
roViellious tf injK r t»f the lower (‘las.s 4 ‘s 4 »f tin- Hin<lu Socit ty. 

The tru<‘ charactcu’ of Bmlhism will he <*l(‘ar on rem 4 Mul>ering th ^ 
it was prr‘ach 4 ‘d bv a Kshatri\a and itbtaiiii'fl its grt atesi supjHjrt an 
jmtr«»nagt‘ from l^anperor As 4 ika, a man coming from a mixt^l castt* 4 >i 
Kshatriya and Sudra. Idiis n-volt against Brahmanism known as 
Btuldhism did not st<>j> with the/ fulfilnuait <»f its mission, by bringing the 
haughty Bmhmins and the ct*U 4*1 ami vain Kshatrivas to tlu*ir siuises, but 
wa"‘nt to anothiU' ext.naui*, ns wall Ik* ♦‘videmt from th*' fbihoving. 

All social m 4 >vein 4 ‘uts can be C 4 »inpar 4 *d t 4 » the swinging 4 >f th ' 
jxuidulahf- Tlu* pendulum nt vt'r r 4 *sls at any fixed j> 4 >sition but t.scillattes 
i‘hy thmicjvlly l>etw'cs*n tw<» extrena* positi 4 >ns. So, tin* human S 4 >ci 4 *tV» tt>o, 
is found to 4 »scillat 4 * between <'xtremes of aristocraev and democraev. 


4 »f idealism and rationalism and so on. "fhus instead of C4>ndemning thf* 
t xcessH’S of Brahm.anism, Budflhism C4>nd4*mned the whoh^ social structure 
IxifXHl on the Vi^das and t hi‘Smritis and pitn ed the giea test enemy of the 
sysc^m of Vanias and Asnimas that hail woik^xl very stronglv in favour 4 >f 
eugenics. In oixfor to do away with tht,* pride of the higher castes, it intro- 
tlinHid free inter-caste marriages, sweeping away the eugeuical principles 
uuderlyihg the older system- . ^ 


to fftroA*lde m««t to tb* wem biad " 

wws .food <rf 
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But why could not the Brahmins control and chwk this I'ebellion of 
the Non-Brahmin classes ? They too must have lK*en livcking in talentetl 
men competent to preserve the social life fn>iii the rising forces of dis- 
integration about them. To understand the C4vuse of the <legenenvtion of 
the Brahmins, we must Ioi>k into the second iiuporUuit fivctor that gnvdually 
came into opc^ration, namely Vaimgya or dis-atta^‘hment, which, though 
an essential condition of tlu* high<‘st physicj^l aiul spiritual lift* and 
progrt'^, was now carrii'd tt> its t‘Xtrenu‘ ]>tHnt of t»tlu*r-W4>rldint'ss and 
monasticism. When tlu* Hintlus had eiijoytMl pi'osiHM’ity tor iimn>’ 
etuitnries an<l 3't‘t at* tht‘ t.‘ntl of all that linn* the\* found no tvid 
inpmvement in thi* human intell<*ct ami chaf‘a<*t <*i*, t luy gra^lually 
h>st thiur faith in the* stisady a<l vanctaueiU »»f humanity. l^vnavsty 
after dynasty rosi* ami toll, <lm* t t» <iut iful iu*ss and negKH*t 

of <luty ri‘sjH‘ctiv (U\’, hut ini‘vitahly, forming as it. wt‘ri\ links in an 


endless chain of caus4' and eftoct. The ills 4>f this liti* s(*enieil tt4> 4>utw4j iKh 
its blessings an<l |>e4>ple beca/ne anxious to C4>nipU‘te)y g4‘t ri<l of the worhl 
which seemed to have no higher asptHit than that 4>f a chihTs play. The new 
pessimistic schools t>f philosopy taught men t4> crart* 4 uori^ for their indivi- 
dual freedom from the evils 4>f the flesh ami the world than for the good 
of society. The asraina or sta.gt‘ of houst^-hohJer fell into negh*ct and some 
ambitious persons began to live* eelil>ati‘ lives that they might bestow 
greater attention t4>warfls their 4>wn “inukti" 4>r lilH‘rution, Thus th<^ 
better |x>rtion tif th<‘ S4>eit‘ty who cansl luort* for high priueiplos than 
p<u*sonal Ciuuforts, lH*gan to take* t4> C4*lil>aty, I<*aving tlu' 4*iiS4*-loviiig 
ilegenerati^s to [)ix»ci*4*ate nu^udsu's <if tin* ful uix* g4*rieration. * 

This anti-S 4 >cial seh^Ction, through marriag**, br4>tight about a dis- 
triKr?>*^ "degeneration, sj>ecially arm mg the Brahmins, the thinking secti<jn of 
the ccbmmunity. l^hest* latter-d^vy Bmhniiiis harl le^t th<‘ genius t4i cr>ntrr>l 
the t> urbulent Kshutriyas as their for4*-fat Ium's, liki* Parsurain, hmf done in 
4 dde r times, amJ consetpiently th<‘y b«‘gHn }>iin<ler t4> the vanity of the 
kiii^gN, by helping in their big ‘sacrifices’ and such 4>thc*r ways. 

iNow, when Buddhism caim*, this jiartiality for th4* celibate life gainiHl 
finec^r strength.* As a set off against the Brahmins there was createrl a body 
of cciiibate clergy, the Srainans. Mann’s injunctions about the* delrt towanls 


the Ancestor ( ) were thrown into the wind alrmg with his whole syx- 

tein^ Am! this anti-social selection which had hut jnst coinim mccst, aasum cxl 

^ M^ntt Binnhtts^ Bhsgafwt C4eeta ttl«o oendemnad thm 

nff MMoeiatlna of world, which wai» then hcgimtlnn io 

i ^ < rrr auum aW bOOO B. 0.> for thh i^Um 
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j^igantic piHijxn'tions and materially afi*ectt^<l a cliarige for the woi-se in th<‘ 
human breed of that time * 

Thus from a H(X;iological point of view, the effects of Buddhism were 
very baneful indeed for ancient In^lia. We know that due ti> the 
strict rules of the Brahmin law-givers, the* jimalgaination of thi^ Aryans and 
non-Aryans was effectively retardtsl, but after Buddhism this amalgamation 
was much mor<‘ rapi<I, r< suiting in tht* raising tlu‘ Sudras, but the 
lowt‘ring of thi‘ Aiyans. Again by attacliing a gre^at \alu(‘ t.o Ci‘liy>acv\ in 
contracliction of the rules about, the fun* e.s*?v 7 ///rfN, it. caus<sl tin* 
<legenerati<m of the mix(‘d ]> *o])h‘ in anot her way. 

TIh* old system, howevta-, had too much vitality to b<- wijs^rl rmt by the 
wave of Ibuldhist itwolt. Aftta* sharing the allegiance of* thi* Indians 
iKpially with Brahmanism for some cent uries, l^uddliism was absorbial into 
the oldt‘r system. But though Kumarila and Sankara n^-established the 
Yarn as and Asmms thiy had to \eil<l to the changers already ejected by 
'Buddhism, Thus thc‘ mixi*d castes had to be giv<‘n place, somt‘ as 
equivalent to Kshatriyas, some as Vaisyas and sr» on. Kva*n the blood of thi‘ 
Brahmins un^lerwauit soim* adultemtion in certain districts and the fact 
wiiH reconciled to the system, by the creation of subcjisb^s among Brahmins, 
who could not int(M'marrv, Again Sankara <lid not or could nt>t stiun the 
tidi* <if Sniv 7 ii/n>s!f^tn ( /. c. asceticism and celibacy), ami th<‘ loss t.o the 
society, espc^cially to th<* Brahmin comniunit\', in genius<\s and talentx^d 
men from this source continmsl till after tht‘ time of* tlit‘ .Musalman 
conquest. 

In the meantinii:, a iu*w changi* was taking places in Indian 
History". Krom ab<iut the* tiim* of the Biuldlia, warliTx(‘ hordes of Ciaitral Asia 
began to pour into thi* fertih‘ plains of Northern India. d'hesr* conqu/eTors 
had to bi‘ given a place as sub-ca.stes of the Kshatriyas. '^Flity w(u*e a siVume 
of weakness the Indian s<»ciety. Thty incrt^4ise<j th<' numbeu- of wariVioi's, 
and brought in fresh idements of <lisc4>rd and disunion among the* Kshatriyas, 
As the Kshatriyas were* not very caix'ful Jts regards tlu*ir matrimonial connec- 
tions, these Sakas and Huiuis were gradually absorb<*d intr> the older sfe^k. 

To come to the eve of* thi* Musixlman conqu(*st. Both histories !like 
Rajtarangini and Prithvi Riiy Rasiui, as well as Sanskrit literatuij-e of 
the few centuries just before the advent of the Pathans, contain sufficient 


i.^alton in fiis Ot^niu* haa traced the degeneration of the ^{>aniarda and the 

Italions to the custom of celibacv of the Roman Catholic clergy of those countries. 

t It is a mistake to say that tlie conversion of the Buddhists HiiiMlas 

pained by, bloody persecutions, On t4ns point. Bee Khya l>sd^a ‘ 
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i‘videucr‘ U> t^how to what a low ebb the Indian lilV* had falleii at the time. 
The Kshatriya kings weri' given up to luxuries «»ra]I kin<ls and these 
must have* pit>iluced th<‘ d<.‘gi*iiei*<ttii>n dui* t<> dis<*ast‘s aii<l sliauudiil inti'i- 
gues. Polygamy, which had bt en an <‘xci‘ptioii in older days, was a rule 
with the 1‘ich and influcaitial peoph* ot th<‘ t iiiu‘,aud it was t he* fruitful cause 
of many ti nasty et )iispii*acy in courts. '^riu* change in the \'ii‘w t>i lifV* 
can be luvsily undt.‘rstotK| frtuii change* in lh<* <iutu‘s of’ wonu‘U. In Mann’s 
^^i^iriti the womans activitie*s wein* conhiu'd to t-he dutie*s of a house- 
""he‘re as in Ivalidas we road of an ideal wife as 

Mi<- ounsill.jr, 

the ciMupaiiiem, and an a<le])t in the Hm* arts. A race* that is iinxie>us te* 
make* its women mastt*i* Hm* arts, <lot*s not take* long te> fall a pre*v to the 
rough and hardy iidiabiUints <d‘ the* <(ese*rts. It should also be* rememberi*d 
that the* growing unchastity ot w^anen as we ll as men hel|>e*d the intro- 
ductie>ii <jf‘ iiife*rior bleM>d into losal fainiiie*s. (1 ) 

The* Brahmins too \Nere d(‘ge*nera ted, though in t h« ii* cast*, the* chiet 
cause s<*e*ms to lirive* boon t lu* wid(‘ly pre\ alt*nt so // yres /\v//o We find 
the* Brahmins of’ this tine* no long<‘i* ca]>able < »t con ( ! < >1 li ng t in* Kshatriyas 
who now re*garde‘(l t he*m as de*p(*ndents aiul bt'ggars, d'ht* d<*ge*nt‘rate< 1 
de*sce*iide‘n ts of’ tlnise Brahmins who spurned rie*he‘s (‘oul<l b<* now <*asily 
won ove‘r by bribe's. (2) 

In j>lace otliighl\' i*e*spe‘cted ascetics like Wilmiki anti \ yasa, we* had 
ble court-|>t>< *ts like* Kalidas and Bhababhuti It was not rart* to find 
^rethmins acting as boff’oons of' kings (*i) an<l e*vt*n give'ii te> le‘wdne*ss 
iiei thed’t (4) * 

^I^hc elegene*rati<jn of the X'aisyas was still grt*at<*r. Most of’ the.m bad 
>st the*mse*lves in tlu* gix at SiuJra’ »pulatie>n, giving u[) the* stuefy ot the 
"edas ^5). Wealth se*e‘ms to have* be*e*n the* chief e^aust* of the*ir dcgeiicmtion. 

But what strikers out* most is the* ctuiiple*te* tit arth of g<*iiius in the 
olitical wt>rel of Ineliii fe>r st^ine* time* befoie tlu* ii<l\ e*iit of t he Pathaii, 4 ^ 114 .* 

^ empire* in iiorthe*rn India ui w hich we* he_*iir is that e>f Dharmapal <jf 
lengal in the midelle of the ninth ce*utury A. I ). Fiom that time to the 
nd e»f the* twelfth century, for about :I5(> yeai*s, there was no genius like 
Ihaiiakya e>r Samudra Clupta to welel th<* various small princiimlities inU) 

(1) 8oe Ski'Mie’s Translation of ltajt*iraii^ini. 

" (2) Ibid. 

(3) ToiP exaoi|>le the Bldutiaka in ** Avijnaiia fcjakixiitalaiii.” 

’W) j of Maliumel of 4ji4i i.xtii wmte in his aeiKxnmt of India that 

Ida tfcii the read by the Brahminif and K^hatriyaif only. 
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a big empire, in northern India. * What better proof is required of 
the degeneration of the Btahmins and the Kshatriyas than that they 
eould not produce |>>litical geniuses of a high order. 

Now it is also curious to find that the existence of many rival 
kingdoms side V>y side — the result, as wv have seen al>ove, of the degenem- 
tiiui of the Hindus — was in its turn tin* cause of further degeneration^ 
These kingdoms w<*ri* constantly engaged in c^iirrying on war with one 
another and thus lt>sing the* HoWia* of the Kshatriya mce, many of theiii 
in the very prime of life.*f Those who wt r<‘, coin}>amtivi*ly speaking, weiik 
and ct>wardly were l<*ft at homi* and the fut ure race w;xs rc*cruite<l ciHisuler- 
ably from their degenerate<l descen<lants. ’^Fhus the non-existcncc of an 
empire in India at this time <li ci<ledly heljKd to dc‘genei-aU‘ the quality" 
of the Kshatriya breed. 

This wholesiile degiUieratioii of the Hindus explains, tlius, the Mahu- 
inedan conquest of India. It may be said, in this eoiiiiection, that the 
system of Varnas and Asranis ultimately faile<l in its purpose and the whole 
history of the Aryans in India can be look€*d upon as jxirtial conquest of 
of the non-Aryans over the Aryans through the intemiixture of blood. 
But it must not be forgotten that it is the inevitable fate* of every human 
institution, to wane idtimately. It is a law of the histories of nations that 
they rise and fall, sometimes rise again to fall again, in course of time. That 
the Hindus eiijoyeil indejx'iulenct*, aiul pj-osjx'rity for thousands (^>f*yc*ars, that 
they succeeded in keeping their national integrity through thv* revolutions 
of ages, and that there is every jiossibility i>f their rising again, this 
is the greatest praise that can be beslx>wt'<l on aqy suciul system. 


Vid« Vinoent Smith's liarly Hintury ut liKiia. 
t Trauiijatiun of Prithvi Hay Hasan in 'todd's RajMsthan. 
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III. 

HINDU INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 


I>r. Itamlal Sarkar has boon living in China tor some yoars jmst ami 
he frequently writi^s to the iiongalei' papoi>> about (Miinoso atfairs. I am 
tempted to ^ve hero, a brief suinniary of an interesting^ article that he 
hte contributed U> a rt‘cent number of that e.xeelk iit Bengalee nionthlv , 
the Grihastha ” : — 


Of the Vedic ages, we find very little traees in tdiiiia ; in fact it seems iliut 
India had to do almost nothing at all in tli >se <lays of her early Aryan settlement. 
It is with the advent of the LlucMha an<l Bn ldhisni that China and Inn* 
neighbouring comi tries — tlie homes of the M ongolian ntce — came under tin* 
influence of Indian thoughts air] ideals. To know of the influence and work of 
Buddhistic India in ('hiria re<jnires a fair nnKMint of linguistic* knowledge of the 
diffeient dialects of China. All that we know at present of ancient Imlia and In r 
influence in China, comes to us mostly from the writings of tfliristian missioft- 
uries in China The most iin[>orUmt of which is perhaps, Brcximhairs Chinese 
JKmpire/’ 

Iii the beginning of tlie first century of the C^/hristian era, tlie Man dynasty 
ruled ill Ho-naii in China. Luz tnan was their ivipital. Many ie’entify it with 
the inoderti KLai-Teii anil consider it as the miKlernizjd name for that ancient 
city, 

III 6o A.D. Mmperor Minti of this Man ilyiiasty, heeamc the first royal 
convert of China to the Buddhistic faith. Me Iniilt a marhie mansion as guesl- 
hons- for the Buddhist saints from In iia and had the religious l*ooks, which 
they hroug’it with tlj'^m, tr i islatc I into the language of the couiiUy 
The Chinese name of Bud<lha is Sir-< hia- mmmi, most probably it is the Chinese 
variation .of Jfnui, the original elan-name of the Buddha, after he IcH 

home anj^ became a nirtni or hermit. 

^ Frpm the writings of Marco Bolo, the Venetian traveller, wc learn that in 
1272 Emperor Kubalai Khan of Tnrtary sent a vast army against the ruler of 
Jtengal and Burmah. From the historians of Burm ah we also learn that a Brine • 
of Bengal married the daughter of a King of Pagan (in Burmali) and tlie issue 
of this marriage subsequently became the King of the country and married a 
princess M Bengal in his turn. The gr^at-grandsou of this prince was 
JftiLrtUifM padi (Nara Sinha-pati) who ruled in Burmah, when Kublai KhaiBs 


army invaded the couutty. 

Major Yulo <iaya in oonoection with these aiiU simiJar other facte : ‘ All 

> tn,TTr oiroumstimee. show tolerably close relations l>otween Burmah and Bengal, 
^ hfs* the dyaasty then reigning in Uur.nah was desceud.3d from a 
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DR, BROJENDRA NATH SEAL, M.A., PH D. 

( By Nibahan Chakdka Das, m.a., b.b. ) 


T>r. Brujen(lni Nath Seal’s shaiu^ in the in ti^llectual and moral uplift of 
iiodern Bengal, is by no means insignificant. No Indian professor has 
cell able to impress his personality npoti the minds of the prt‘sent genera- 
lon of students inore vividly, than Dr. Seal. 

Dr. Seal and Dr. P. C. Roy are tin* two Indian professors, who have 
>ecome the heaH-idertls of teachers, both by their deep leai ning and great 
tux^e i>f character. No doubt, th<‘ vast r ncyclopaslic beaming of Dr. Seal 
nd the marvellous original researclB.*s <»f‘ Dr. Roy, have contribuU?d to 
heir iiiiuiense popularity amongst the student-population of Bengal, but 
heir exemplary character coiistituti* the real secre t of their vast inHuence. 
students fix>m iliflei*ent parts of the country, flocked in their hundreds, 
•von to the Victoria ( ^»llege, in distant and out-of^the- was ( noch Behai*, 
)ver which Dr. S<^.al pr<‘sid<xl with conspicuous ability for so many years, to 
at at his feet for lessons in various l)rancln^‘s of learning. 

It was a woiuler and a riddle tr<» main' of Dr. Seal’s intimate friends, 
low his massive and apparently impenetrable inti'lli'ct and his solid scholar- 
ship, could attract so large a liody of studiaits, by no means vA*ry brilliant 
ind appreciativc\ It was a myst<*ry how such intellectual eminence cu^uld 
pull itself down to the intellectual levari of nusviocix^ students ami Ik* 
ippreciated by them. 

There is ind<^ed an indescribalih: charm and an ineffable i,ind 

^ iijkt in Dr. Seal’s chameter, which go a gri*at way towards di*awing students 
to him. Call this pc'i'sonal magnetism if you like*, but there it is. Ilis 
benevolent and charitable disposition <lisplayed in rendering pecuniar^' an^l 
r>ther kinds of help to needy students and j)oor boys ; his symixithe- 
tic ti’eatment, t*xtended to all classes of students, and his readiness to so\’ve 
all kinds of problems and questions of conscience which agitate young 
minds, have ende^Jired him to hundreds of students, that had the gc^l 
fortune to come into his genial and elevating contact. : ? ‘ 


If his intellect is great, his personality is greater. His is a name to 
conjure with in the Indian cduc;itional world. Though Dr. SeaPs epntribu- 
lions to the scientific, philosophical and political Utemttu'e of <iay> 
not been very oonsiclerable bi* in ariy way 
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The learned p{^pers, which hi* rea<l befeii* thi* f af Orienfaf 

at Rome and the first Ihi Cimijrf MH in Loudon, have ertah- 

lished his reputation, as an eminent scholar and thinker, who can stand 
comparison with the savants of Europe. Thi* vi*rv fact tliat in the latter 
Congress, the place of honour was assigned to him, is positive proof of the 
esteem which his wide* scholarship and original and Ci>nstructi\ e j>owi*rs 
of thinking, has l>i*(*n abU* to counnand (*vi‘n among European sav'ants. 

(>nly lat.i ly, the lTni\ t*rsit\ td' ( 'aleutta has sliiovn its a|>[)ri*ciation of 
the sterling nu‘i its of the li*arned profi*ssor in a sid>st.an t ial maniu‘r. by 
electing him to the ri‘Ci*ntly crc‘ati*il chair of IMiilosophy, which is to be 
naint*d after His lni[)erial Maj<*sty. Tin* rt*al wort h of a nnm like* 3 )r. Si‘ai, 
could by no mi*ans c*scap<* tJn* lynx-c*y<‘d ainl pi netiating obsi*r\ at h >n of 
Sir Ashuti>sh, thi* pii siding ih ity of tin* Hnivi*!*sity of ( 'alentta. 

J>i*. Seal’s past wor k in conni*ction with t he Cnixausity as a prt>fi*ssor aiul 
princT[>al in si*veral prix ati* colh*ges, as an <*xaminer and as a nK*mber of 
some committei*s, appointt*<l by tin* fTnix i*rsitx’, is xxill-knovx ii. l^hi^ UHcdul 
and conspicuous part In* took in tin* di*Hl)eiations of* tin* Simla (Committee, 
^is ti*ac(^able in tin* (*laborat<* ri‘port which it inditi*d and issued. His 
Ev' ioinan hand is disc(*i*nibh* in tin* way in xvhich many a complex problem 
V ^as been handli*d. In fact if/ is not too much to say, that he was the i*ight. 
^.land man of in framing the* r>ew r<*guJations foi* tin* irnivt*r- 

sity. The* Covei‘nnn*nt shoxvi*d its belati*d appi*i*ciation i>f tin* professor, 
by nominating him a mi‘mbi*r of the J >acca ITni x'(*i*si ty Cojnmittee. Jt is a 
^ pity and a inisfortum* to tht* country, that ill-healt h ^ prf*x' enti^d him from 
^^xxorking <^n it, which thus lost the opportunity of having his sage counsels 
^vnd sobtu' guidance*, in its deli b( ‘rations. Jn d<*<‘fl is no c*xaggr*ration 
h^jt/O J^ay, that the R(*port of this ( /onimitt(*e, w hich has been the* target of 
many an aclverse arnl j)ungt*nt criticism, wouhl have bet*n somewhat 
different, had Dr. Seal bi‘i*n al>le to givv* it the bein*fit of his hi»lp anil 
counsel. At any rate, xve xxxuild havi* got a strong note* of ilLssent, 
calculated to illumine many an obscure j>oint, that has invit<*d so 
much comment and elicited such a chorus of disapproval. 


Dr. Seal xvas born and bred up in thi* imnii^diate neighbourhood of the 
General Aasembly’s Institution (present Scottish Churches’ College) of 
Calcutta, in a narrow and obscure lam* Rain Mohan Saha’s Lane. 
Ibiring the summer and autumn recesses, many scholars, professors, writers, 
public men and students will be seen wending their way through this lane, 
to house No. 25, the ancestral home of Dr. Seat It has become almmt a 
of to Xndi^n scholars ♦and literary meru His father, who 

dind of sesiferal 
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xngua^H. Rajendra and'Brojentlra, two orphan brothers, had to struggle 
Lgainst poverty and bi pick up what education they could. Dr. ^Skeal gave 
^arly promise of his future greatness. He was never satisfied with the 
i mi ted curriculum of his Alrti'i 71/Vt/^r. He devounxi voraciously the 
iterature of every subject that captured his fancy, — ni)W jioetry, now drama, 
loinetinies mathematics an<l mostly philosophy. So far as successes in the 
[Tniv<u>iity examinations go, tbev w<‘ri‘ V>y no means very brilliant in 
Dr. Si^aFs early colh^gi* caieer. An intelloct [SK-uliarly massivi* aiul original, 
s not likely to shine* forth in all its glory, in the cut-anfb<lry forms of 
nniversity i^xaminatioiis. 

Under th<* influence of the latf* Dr. Hastie, of tho (temu-al Assembly’s 
Institution, Dr. S^'aFs studies, bi^foii* he ol>tained f lu* higher dt*giees, tended 
towards that pt*riod of Kiiglisli litei*atiire which gav%* birth to a scht>oi f>f 
[M>etry, which has been misnaiiu'd tie* “ Sjitanic." Dr. Seal bteame an 
vrdent admirer of the |>oeti*y of an<l Keivin an<l bieame thoroughly 

Dverpowered by it. It was at this ],x*ri<Kl also that the late Dr. Hastie 
initiated him into the unfathomable mysteries of Hegelian speculations in 
philosophy. Dr. Seal had then a number of friends whose* minds were in 
state of mond and intellectual fermi*nt an<l amongst whom figured th^ 
towering (thvui Nar(*ndra Nath Dutt), whose fame has sinci 

become world-wide. 

This was the most critical jK*ri<Kl of l)r. SeaFs life. Both physicidly and 
morally disinclined towards matrimony, Dr. Seal, without much forethought 
and under the influence of Sht‘lh‘y ami Keats, readily entered inb> that 
condition, as he wanU*d “ n fh i uff of Itea afy ” constantly by him. He took 
girl “ ” as his pi\rtner in lift*. Marriag * was a step which did 

not fully fit in with the gtmeral scheum* of his life. His should have 
been a life of b*\chelorhoo<l ami that of an i<leal 

However “ Indunmti,” by her girlish pmnks, intelh'ctual acuteness, 
and her ethereal b^uty, exercised a 8«>bering influence upon Dr. Se^il ^ 
and made a (rri/n (householder) of a genuine (a|i0etic). 

It is not possible to record any details of Dr, SeaFs married life 
in this short sketch and it should be left to his future biogiaphei^ 
By Indumati’s sudden disappearance frmn this world of names arHl 
forms/’ Dr. Seal has i>*verttxl to his predestined life of a Sannyasin. 

He haa from his early youth sympathy with the Reform movements 


Bengal. His friends amongst the members. of the Brahnio Scuni^ can be 
counted by scores, and the Sadha^ran Mrrtknw BnimtA stiH tak^ y 

countinif M 
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thinker and philosopher, a th<»rou^h-^oino student of the IWianta and 
fTe^el, it is iin|K*ssil>]t‘ tor 1 )t*. vSeal t<» suhiuit t<» the eriule foi*ins of worj^iij), 
conceive<l in imitation of those prv‘valent in f'hristian ehui'ches ; aud 
it is an open secret that J>r. S<‘al\s personal iiiHuenoo has led to the 
formation of a philosophical ‘ f'o/fooe ' in tht^ ]>osom of the Ph !/ isf 
of the which is TH‘^ard<‘d with ^roat jealous\' hv thr* majority 

of its members. 

In tht‘ breadth ol' his \ ic‘ws, in th<‘ universality of' his s\ inj>athi(*s, in 
t/he depth of his philosopliy, and in tlu^ ;ii‘<lour of his patriotism, I >r. Soal 
is a H iTidu nj Utihdits, Ib* has t lu^ pi*oto!UHh‘st l esix'ct. tor t he* aiK‘i<*nf. 
civilisation and tht' historic past <d India. At the sanu* times he is an 
ardeait practicral ret<»rme*r. "The bost aii<l lov<*lit‘st featur<‘s of W’^esp^ai 
culture, are I’e'tie^ctesl in their full sple*udoui- in 13r. St‘al. He is a ciirioum 
amobliffim of tln^ conseua atism ot th<* Hiiulu, the ie*oiioclasm of* t}u‘ hh’encli, 
and the profundity of th<‘ (lerman. 

( ’'hildlike in his sim])licity, ho is a ^rtait liatta* of shams and is no stickler 
foi* forms. With unbound(*d toleration foi‘ (‘Ve*rv phast* and shade of' opinion, 

has no pat.i(‘nce* with tin* least tin^o of immorality and indec^*ncy, 
gj-i'at lover of tiaith (not in its al)stract conct*j>tion alont* but in real life), 
je can stand no tiicks, no talsitx', an<l no e-ants. 

With all his c*atholicity and spirit of tole*ration in matt(*rs f>f re^li^ion, 
society, and politics, he de‘nounces with almost l^uritanical vigour tin* least 
appearance of any tract* or compreunist* with vice*. His is a cuinple^x 
characte*r that defies strict anal\'sis. He* seems to l>e‘ full of conti-adictious 
ind no man is fre*e' from tlu*m — but- in his cas<‘, th<;y si*<‘m to b<* voia* 
«itrikin |5 and irreconcilable. 

.From ^rhat has V»ec*n said above, it, mi^ht app<jaT‘ that liis asceticism 
and "•au^eritie?s re^nde*r him unfit for ste?ei*in^‘ suocessfull\' the life's 
journey, in this work-a-day world. 

But that is not so. With his i‘\ ideiit oth<*r-worl<llineHS, he is not unmiinb 
ful of this weirld. Though for want of training he is not a man ofbusiiu\ss, 
his over cautiousness in all matters, is a pre<lominent feature of l)r. Seal s 
character. His care* for p<^r^c>nal safety <>f himself and of those whom ht* 
loves, sometimes verges cjii the ludicrous. He has neither the? dash nor the 
go, requisite in the making of a le?adei'. He is not without deep <?motions ; 
^ut sentiments pl^y t*- rather subordinate 'i^ole in supplying his motives of 
action. TPre-emenently intellectual by temperament, he is free ft*om 
thoae pasaions that txmvnlse the human mind. But he is never slow 
^ ^ intellectual elemetit even in the higher passions. 
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Every quef^tiori prti^ents it.selt to him rs an intellectual one, to be 
si>lved by reason and reason alone. So he has not in him, the elements ot 
a prophet, a preacher, or a dashing patriot. 

His intellect is as aiialyf ir as synfhefir — a very rare combination 
except in the master-builders of philosophical systems. He is a great 
dialectician and it is no easy task to enter the list, for an intelh^ctual 
duel, with him. He can maintain a ]iosition with the most wonderful 
(^ase, in any controversy, against the most powerful controversialists. 

It is very difficult to vsay much about his scholarship, which in its variety 
and depth, defies comprehension and description. 

Literature, both ancient and modern ; History, Philosophy, Mathematics 
b^th pure and mixed ; and even the Physical Sciences, claim liim 
as their votary. . H(‘ is an omnivorous rt^adm’. Ho has no special like?- 
and dislikes, no particulai* taste, for any bi’aneh of learning. For dayjs 
he would be seen rummaging through the pages of old and deserves IJy- 
forgotten English dramas, for weeks he would be noticed working at a 
mathematical problem, and tor months he would sit with an old Pundit, 
discussing with him the categories of k^aiihhya and the differenct^f^ 
between the old and new (Navya and Puratana) Schools of Hindu Logic. 


In the class-room and in private* discourst‘s, one can see him at his- 
best. His varied dearning, stocked in difterent chambers of his capacious 
brain, can be brought out at a momiuit’s notice* to illumine an obscure 
point that may trouble his studi*nts or heart*rs. Though not endower 
with the gift of the gab, his natural eloqiu*nc<^ becomes very striking anc 
torrential when discanting on a theme which calls for scholarly handling. 

He is often ov erpow(*rc*d by the weight of his own scholarship and vas1 
knowledge, and, at times, he st*ems to sink under it. ° 

His style is generally overloaded and heavy ; crowded with scholarlj 
quotations and overburdeneii with incomprehensible terminology dt* the 
subjects dealt with. His writings are sealed books to oixlinary readers. There 
may be literary but no j:K*rspicacity, no terseness, aiid no effective- 

ness as it is commonly und<*rstood. But this is inevitable in sounc 
scholarly productions. d"hey are not meant for the itfan in the street 
but for scholars and those that care for scholarship. The ordinary, the 
humdrum, and the common, raredy appe^^l to him. 

His writings and effusions are the wonder of the scholar, and matters foi 


deep study for the student. His contribution to thti^ scholarly history 
Hind 11 'Chemistry by Dr. P. C, Roy, whose 

vi^ he is ^ inindedl':^ 
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embodied in the paper I’ead l[>el‘ore the (Jrieiitalists at Home, ifs a moiiumei 
of reseai'ch, close reasoning, and sympathetic; trc-atnuMit. It bc'am umni 
tiikablc; testimony to the* professoi-’s wide outlook, burning patriotism, an 
intense religious fei'vcuar. Hut it must have fallen flat u]M)n the; learnc 
and distinguished audience" whose interest in any subject is uierel 
linguistic and ncjt philosophical and historical. Much has been said aboi 
his papc.u' w'ritten for the; Universal llacc^s (*ongr«‘ss. '^Fhe Kuropea 
scholars, accustomed to a })articular line .>f thinking on the subject, ar 
not likely to relish the" dominant note" struck in it.. Ne"veu"thele"ss it is 
masterly vindication of the; Asiatic civilisations, some." de;ad, some" DtoTthiLuc 


His contributieuis tee mathe"miitical lite-rature, though not, se> well-knowi 
have by no means be"en small. A gtvat reader e)f Bengali literature ane 
a great admirer of the i)re".sent Reiiais, sauce" in Bengal, which was emh 
3 "e^cently describeel with so muc;h e"le>epu_"nce" by f.he." "Be^v. .\ndrew.s e>f Helhi, a 
Simla, the leanied profes.seir has neit yet written any thing in Bengali. Bu 
it was he" who drew the attt"ntion e.f the" worlel e>fsche»lars to the beautie*! 
of the poetry of Mrs. Roy — then Miss Kamini Se n, as displayed in he;i 
A1<3 O Chhaya ^ ®T51T'' his e-rudite j)aper e)n the Romantic Move" 

ment in Bengali Biterature, originally published in the Calcutta Review 
A tale characte"ristic of the learned professor, hangs ui>on the" origin oi 
this paper. After reading the book, I )r. Se*al b.-gan to speak very highly 
e)f the V)oetus, wdie-n some" friends re"e|ue"ste"d him to wHte- an appreciative 
vrithjnr on them. Dr. Se-al took up the sugge stion, but his production 
outgrew the limite-d preeportions e>f an eudinary re-view of a bejok and deve- 
loped itself into a le-arne-el disepiisitieui on the- recent movement in Bengali 
literatiircB 


This is how the- most ordinary things are handled by Dr. Seal. 

Whep there was a proposal (which ne-ver pa.sstd its nebulous stage) 
abeutdouneiing a Chair for Oriental Philosoijhy at Oxford, the eyes of every 
scholar in India naturally turned ui>on J>r. Seal. No worthier occui>ant 
of sdeh a Qhair, could be- thought of. Btit the ielea never matenaliseel. 
Those who know Dr. Seal intimate ly feel, that by his de ep leaining in both 
Eastern and Western phile>se>phies, he is pre-eminently qualified to bring 
about a real reconciliation botwea-n them. His occupation of the newly 
created Chair, will give him ample opi^ortunity to realise the expectations 

of his numerous triends. 


Though fully « roj./,oW with tho politicl n.oven.ent. of tho oount.y, 
took M,y prominont part in politico. Ho uttonded only one 
r o ]Sra,tiortal Cowjre^^ and 


and moyed an educational 
education than 
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one on politics. However from Dr. Seal has radiated many a politici 
' idef^ which, forms the root-principle of the projmgandist-work of not a to 
Nationalist leadei'S. He supplied the rational bjrsi*s over which the oratoi 
raised the emotional supei’structurt's of the nationalist idt‘al. 

He is pnv excelieitce a scholar, a thinker and a man of li‘ttei‘s (a literal 
hero of Carlyle), hut not at all a man of action. As for his rc‘ligion thm 
is nothing ecstatic or emotional in it. he is not slow to realise tt 

Infinite behind or underlying the finite, tin: K<*al behind the apjiariUi 
and the Sulistantial in the plu^nonn^nal. 

Here as elsewhere. Rationality forms the pivot, I'ound which his a 
other ideas moVi‘, A great lovei* of tlu^ IMiysical S(*iences, he has ii 
svunKithy with the mateiial ist. He has grt^at r<‘gard tor Jtoitesi n/ou/j 
which are more to b<‘ respected, than hulj i}te r/v/f/x. He is not an agnosti 
Heterodox in his habits, In: has great r<‘gar<l for genuiin^ orthodox 
Though himself no /y/n//»7o. In* holds !*<‘al /Mo/»7ox in givat I'espect an 
esteem. H(‘ couhl hardl\' succeed in his stiulx of Chfi tftt u tfn and Jiis rel 
gion, if he ha<l not Ix^en an ailmirer of the great Bhukia of Nadiy- 
He had thrice visite<l Kuropc , but ne\er wort‘ an\ Euro|K*an costunr 
and never eschewe<l his C7^r>//o am I Bntjri though twittere<l by sti'cet bo^ 
and laughed at by grinning moV)s. 

Simple in all his habits, he has lieiai a strict \egeU:rian the greati 
part of his life. His broad and promin<*nt foreh<‘ad, his bright and lustroi 
eyes, lit up with human sympatliy and intellectual brilliance, his ill-d('\< 
lojx:d rYOv/W/n?/#, his tall, massive, ami [>ortly frame, Ci>nstitute a figure i 
once striking and l)eautiful. H<‘ is ill at easr‘ when sitting on a chair, in h 
trouser, coat and vhuijn \ l>ut perfectly comfortable when huinging on 
bedstead, with a book in his haiul, masticating be<‘th‘ l<*av<‘s ami nuts, i 
pure Indian hishion. ^ 

Such is the great jirofessor, whose name and fame have traveHed*f; 
and wide, and w ho is destined, if lu* is spari'd to us a few yearn more, t 
leave behind hin» an ideal of what Indian scholarship and Indian intelhc 
may yet be and do. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF HINDUISM. 


Universal Kelitsrion. 


Til iiiy last h'ttur, 1 told you soinothiujT about Ilinduisin as a Missionaiy 
i<‘li^ioii. \ oil know that, uiiliko C^hnstiani tv or 
flindmsm. Tslain, fTinduisin, at 1(‘ast in our time, makes no 

Universal Kelitrion. ao-^ressive attempt to bring' ])eopIe from othm* ndigious 

c'ommunions, into its own fold. Anil gf>od manv 
people, not only among foieigners but <‘v<*n among oui* own l^iiglish- 
<*(bicatt*d eo u n ti‘y 1 ii(' n , take it cts a weakness <)t this grr^at vvorld-i*<‘I igi<)n. 
Tbit, I think, \'ou will have alr<‘a(ly s(‘cm from niv last letter, that thost* 
who condemn Hinduism for tliis so-caIh‘d lack of missionary enterjirise, 
do not really und(‘rstand its inner natun‘ and are nf>t acrpiaiuted eviai 
\vit+i its outer history. T^lsewheri* you will have found, in the last issue of the 
Hixnu Revtkw, soini' evidence* of the gradual absorption of good manv 
neiii-Flindu tribes and peojiles Vielonging to our N’orth-Kastern frontiers, 
int<o thi*. l-findu c<umminion.* Thost* religious that do not at all admit 
e<in\au*ts from other communions art* cralh*d, as \'ou know, ethmk* i*eligions. 
Judaism is an ethnic' religion, for instanc e : and it admits n<> one into its 
who is not liorn a Jeox. At [irc'sent we find a somc wliat siinilaj- 

♦ *.xcl usi veiu'ss in Hinduism also. N^o one who is not born a Hindu c;an, 
ill our day, bi^conie a H indu. But Hinduism stands face to face now^ not 
wi^h Huid ti'ibal organisations or r<*ligious communions but with other 
great worjei-redigions that, have* at their T>ack customs and cultures, 
assoc^atWns and traditions, some* o^* which art* almost as old as those of 
prcvseiit'day Hinduism itself, An^l Hinduism has too much respect for 

thc'.se tbriued habits of thought and life, to forcibly brt‘ak theun u]i, and 

thereby, bring aTiout a ctunpletc* dissolution of the* complex intc'llectual, 

ethical and spiritual structure's of thc*se peoples. This is why Hinduism 
seeks no Converts from other vvorl<l-i*t‘Iigions likt* (^hristianity or Islam. 
But it wouhl ht* wrong to classify it with Judaism, as a purely ethnic 
system. Ethnologiciilly, tht* Hindus are a very mixed people. Some 

jiindus are undoubtedly Aryans. rh<*se are mostly found in Northern 
India : in the valley of the Indus aiul the* Oaiiges. Those ol Seiuthei’n 
In<;iia are admittcKily of the l^raviclian stock. Some, like those of As>saiu 

— r — — ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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iumI Maiii]mr, aix‘ uiniiistakably Mongolian. A few in evt‘ry province, 

( hos‘e absorbed into Hinrluisni from among the aboriginal hill-tribes, bear 
<‘vi<lences of a Nigriting origin. And this shows that inspite of all the* 
I'igidities of tlieir system of castes, there has ixuni very coTisi<ioi>ibl(* and 
widesjiread miscegenation i*ven among th<* Hindus. None of these things 
would have been possible* if Hinduism hael boi'ii an ethnic religiem like 
diulaism. And all the‘se‘ things ge» to ])iove* that iii its own way even 
Hinduism has b(‘(*n, and still is, a missionary re‘ligion. But its me‘thod 
ot ^propagation has be‘e‘n eliffeix rit from that of Christianity or Islam, 

( 'hristianity or Ishim propagate *s its<df through its especial cie*ed. Thc'se* 
are, theredbre, calh*d cr(*dal i*eligions. fimlaism doi's not ^propagate* itself 
among those* who are* not bean ♦Je‘ws, l.r., those who do n<»t beleaig to 
this jparticular ethnic groin>. It is, tln rc'fore*, calh‘d a?» e^thnic re‘ligion. 
Hinduism stands outside* Ipoth th<‘s<* class<‘s. It is not a cre‘dal jx'ligion 
like* ( dn*istianity oi* Islam. It is not> an e thnic re*ligion like* Juelaism. 
It. impose's no (a‘<*e^d : y(‘t aex-e pts non-Hindus into its communion, pi*e>vieh‘d 
thi'y are* slowly traine'd to adopt the* HiiPelu way of life*. Hinduism is, thus, 
a chuss by itse*1f‘; a highly de‘ve‘lo})e‘<l and e‘xce‘e‘dingly comple^x sepcie)- 
rc'ligiejus cadtutx* that, has tio ]>aralh»l in the* histoi'v e>f human re*ligions. 
In some* se‘ns<* it is ve‘r\ iiariow^ and epxclusive*. In another s<*nse the*re 
is nej syste*in so breiael and catheelic as H induism. Jn sepine* of its asfpe'cts 
it is grossly mate*rialist ic : in ot.he*i* as]>e‘erts it is supe*i’bly spirit ual. And 
the* me*aning of all t he se* e-m ious e*t>m]>h*xitie*s and contradie:tie>ns is to 
he* iound, T think, in the fact that Hinduism is, pe rhaps, the* emly one* e)t* 
the* great woild-ie*! igiorps, known te) the* modein man, that can hiy claim 
to true* uni ve*r*sality. In a wni-d, it. is the* only Uuivepisal Religion in the* 
WePl’ld. 


I^indu-Dhartna 
Sanalana Dharma. 


^ * 

It sepunels ridiculeeus, 1 kne»w, t<> (Christian e>i‘ Mosle‘m e‘ais. It se*e‘his 
pre*post;e*rous eve‘n to many e»f oui* e>wn moele*rn feligious 
7e*l‘e>rme*rs. ddiis prove*s, 1 think, in the* first place*. 
conside*rahk* ignorance* of the spirit and history of 
this world-re*ligion : ami in the next place*, a very feeble*, grasp of the true* 
nu'aiving and implicatie>ns of the concept univensal, e*ve*u by very thought- 
ful anef ciiltureMl peo}>le. Hinduism, like (Christianity, is a name* that hael 
its e>rigin ne>t with those? who prepfesseHl this particular religion, but with 
othem who were utter strangers to it. The term Hindu is not a personal 
name, like Buddhist, or Christian eu* Mahoinrntpdan ; but a mere geographicaL 
name. It is derived from the Indus. It inoans ^a residej^t the hmd 
oj'the Indus. Jt cenmotes neithing ^ 

of the Indus wora 
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callcil Hinduism. Tho naino thus originally givrai hy (»th<*rs was gradualK' 
appropriate 1 by us. And strictly speaking, a m ac textual eriticisfii ot 
tho term, does mat l>oar out its claim to bo classtd as a univoTsal religion. 
Jt is only the i-eligion of tlie H indus ; a part icular i-<‘ligioii lik<' any et her 
j)articular religion. And the pajticular can m xt r be tin* universal. All t his 
no. But. tho IBruJus thoiusolvos novor Mu ir ro ligion Hinduism. 

So far as 1 am awa iay th*‘re is no numtion of this ‘ If i u (/ n isHt ” in an\ ot 
our ancient or eveii nuaii.awal scriptures. ^fhese sci i])t ma s call it ththei 
simple religion or Dharma, or what is still mona significant, th<‘\- spiaak of it 
as Sanatana J )fiarma And Sanfitana means, ettuaial oi- uni- 

vt^rsal. Saieatana is that wliich always was, is. and will be. No otlua* 
religion, that I know' of, (weu* had tlie com-aga* to claim tliis <pialitv of 
(* verlastingm'ss fbi* itsc-lt'. Tln^ fact, is \ < vy sign ifica »i t . And tlu' \a.lidit \* of 
this C'laim is also ver\' faiily ('sta i)lished by t h<‘ ent ir(‘ l>odv of tin* (‘xegetica! 
litraature of' the Hindus. Wdien I coim* t<> discuss t lu* various deiinitiivns 
of J )harma as giveai in our s<‘riptui*<‘s, \ on will s<‘t‘ luov (‘very woi'd of 
t hese definitions is a.})plicabh* not- onl\' t.o tin* la ligion of tln^ Hitalus, but 
ia'fr// T’eligions. d"'hoS(^‘ wdio hav<‘ cai'efully and criticallv' (‘onsidmaal t<h(‘S(‘ 
d(‘fiT\i tioiis, (\sp(acially in th(‘ light of tlu' ( a>m])aT*a1 i \ (‘ and t in* Historic 
Mf'thods illumiiKMl by tln^ law' or princi|>l(‘ of J{1\ a >1 ution, know tJiat llnvsi* 
Hinclu scriptures do not rt*f(*r to any jiart iculai* religion, but to 1 )harma 
or J-<aw or li(.digion in g(*neral. l>ut I will not anticipate 1h(*se discussions 
here. I Just point out this fact, not aKvays l>orn(‘ in mi?id, (*ifJn*r In* 
Hindus thems(*l\<\s oi* by “^In* (Mil. side* stud(*nts of tluar r<*ligion. 
d^he i*(*al re'ligion of our ]i<*o]>l(* is not Hindu I )ha7*ma but Sanatana 
1 )harma. Neitfnu' (Miiastianity nor Ishim can call itself Sanatana- 


l)harnia, ’^fhe* very fact that t ln*s(* ait* historical r(‘ligions, tiuit t he\ 
originate^! at a particular and d<*finit(*l\'-knovvn period of time*, with 

a pijLtiriiiular pei‘son, w h(‘ther he* be* an I ncarnafion <m* a Projilu-t — in a 

particular country, de stioys tin* \'alidity of this adj(*ctiv(" — Sanatana in 
their* case. Vet, as a matte*i- of fact howawa*r, uni veisali ty lias b<*en 
claimed for both Christianity and Islam. It is not at ail strange that 
devout Christians or Moslems should, with the pardeinabh* pr<‘possessie)ns 
of the man of faith, look upon th<*ir <»wn as the* only true r<‘Iigion in 
the world, and therefore the one only and exclusive* way Cod and flis 
salvation. But those who are neither orth<)dox Christians nor Mosh*ms 
at all, have also supported this claim more or h^ss. And this is entirtdy 


idue to the very confused notion that even cultured and tlnuightful 
v have of the c<mcept universaL 
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Universal 

Relis^ion 


Piofi'ssoi- TTptoii, for instance, in his voluim^ on “ National and Uiii\ei*sal 
R4‘lig'ion — (Hibheit, Lectiii>*s) — calls Judaism rm- 
National and tional, and (.Jnistiani ty and Islam universal. Tlu‘ 

meatiin^ evidi‘ntl\' is that any ixdig^ious systc/m that 
ac*c(‘]>ts c<»nv(*rts without any restrictions regarding 
thtur race oi- country can he charact-(U*is<*<i as univiU’sal. It is, howe\a>r, 
simj)ly non-national, Vmt not truly univiu-sal. '^fhis cr<'dal-uni v(*rsal is as 
<liHVu*ent from tin* true universal, as tint sj>atial infinite is dilieient from the 
leal infirnti*. Literall\', univt‘rsal is that wliich is counterminous with the 
univ<‘rs(*. Ihiiversal in ust iiu*! udo all, (*an extdndc* notliing. A univei*sal 
tliat leav(*s out or cannot aecommodat(* within itst‘lf‘ oiu* single atom of 
matter oi- om* solitaix' and ff4*hle hn*ath < J' lif<* in this univ(*rse, c<*as(*s, f'oi* 
that on** (*rime or i ncaj>a(*i t\’, to fa* univ4‘rsal. nni\ersality can lx* clainnxl 
l)\' a thing or cat.egoiy onl\' w lu*n it includi's <‘very thing or categoi v and ail 
t hings and cat<*gori(*s of its own class and kind, and l(*av4‘s none* out. ITni- 
\'ei*sal Humanity, the‘ri*for4 *, is that whi(*h 4‘nihraces (‘ach and all humans, 
savagt* or ca\ilis(al. Jdiis Humanity' must accommodate* and acceaint for 
everv indi\ idual human, ti*oin t»he (*annil>al ca\a‘man to t in* most refine(i 
savant, ainl t vt'ry ra(_*e or pc‘4>[)h* from the* Fi j i-1 slaiuh*!* to the* Fi<‘ne*h or 
tin* (h*rman. If wt* sa\' that Humanity includ(*s savants only hut not 
savag<*s, we cannot claim uni\'t*rsality for it. As the ult iinatt* i<le*al and 
r<‘gulative* idea in human e volution, this Humanity’ may lx* more* e xplicit 
in senne individual or nat ion t han in e)t he*!s. Ihit it is ne v e^rthele ss imjjli- 
cit. in all. "The* me‘aning <»f unive*rsal, in je'feie ‘iice^ to this category 

humanity, is ge*ne*rally unde*rsto(xl ; ainl in) man, not e*ve‘n in Fiurope*, 

I hope*, we>ul<l claim this unive*rsal humanity foi* the* whiter race*s only. But 
pe^ople* do ne»t oi*canne>t think so (*le'*arl\’ ahout mat1.t*rs pe*rtaining tei religion. 
('onse‘fpie*nt1y, the*re‘ is a goe)el d«uil e>f‘ \e*T \' mixe*d thinking alx^ut tin* con- 
c*e|)t unive*i‘sal, as applii‘<l to re*ligion. 

* * -H- ->?• 


In fact, this classification of redigion inte) (/) National and (//) tTnive^r- 
sal is fundamentally wrong. It suggests an antethesis 
h<*tweH*n the* terms national and univei'sal, that has no 
sanction in the le>gic of thought. The te*riu national 
indicates piirticiilarity. And universal is that which 
Therefore', yvhat is national can never be universal. But 
the universa.1 which stands, thus, as something opposed to the particular, is 
not the r<:'al but only an inferential, an abstract universah Goodness is an 
absnxction. But we know it not except in things dr persons or acts that are 
good. In actual experience we know only good or 


A Strangre 
Absurdity. 


is |)articular. 
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but really no such thin^ as goodness. This is a ert^ation <4* our miiul ; 
an abstraction of our thought, not a reality. Siiiiilarl\ tht* univi i-sal wRich 
is interpreted as naa-elv' a not-pai*tic\dar is a iu‘gat iou, an abstraction, a 
creatiiui of oui- thought. It is calh‘fl an abstract utdvi rsal. It is not a 
real^v'. the univtu'sal that \vt‘ .actuallx* know i*xisis t n the pai'tiiadar, iH>t 
liuii^ ^ to, nor t: xhaust<.‘d by that particidar, yi*t all t!u/ same not standing 
absolutely outside ot or o|>|>osed to it. '^riu* tK'i'tieulai* and tlu‘ universal 
ar<r‘ organically bouial u[) : Iik4‘ shim* and sh^ulow, tin* two always exist 
tf>gether, ai't* absolutt*l\' inst^perabh* 4*xp4M‘i<*nc4*, though si'parated in 

logic. Universal Huinanitv' is, 1 }i<*iH‘for<*, ini|>}ieit in Nationali tw lbiiva*rsal 
rc*ligTon is implicit in nation.al 1 't‘ligion. ’^rher<* is n<4t, an<l can never lie. 
any opposition b<*twec‘n tin* t \vo. Iiahsal, if \'4>u will just think it out a bit, 
my child, -you w ill find t hat t liis \ er\' classification ot‘ Keligion into 
(O National ami (vO Univt^isal, di^sti*o\s the\t*r\' uni v<*rsalit y of this ITnivta*- 
sal Religion itself. Idiis classifi<*ation is basi*<l uj>on tin* fat*t that the 
<|ualitv of Religion is (*omm<»n to both. ( )m‘ is itailfmnl r<*ligion ; the 
oth(‘r is a/z/rc/'KoZ religion. And Kt'ligion being (;omim»n t.o l>oth is, 
necessarily, largx'r than 4*ither ti‘rms s<‘v<*rall\’, and i*\ en than both the 
t<»i*ms b>gethi‘r. In ot lua* w iuvls, Rc^ligion is larg<‘r and liighm* than what 
is called Univiu-sal Rt^ligion, which is an absiwditw Kor, nothing can 1>e 
larg4*r or high<*r t han thi^ uni V4‘T‘sal. 

HC- -'k -/v ■«- St- 


'The fact ol' tiu* 


/National or Hthnic, 
Jniversal or Credal ? 


niattia*, Imvvexa/r, is that l.lu* axrtualities U})on which 
Prof<L‘ss 4 >r Upt 4 >n's classification is 4 ‘vi<lently basisl, 
d 4 > ibjt at all justify the* ust* 4 >f the* t(‘rms. National ami 
Uni vei*s;il. in fact, tlu'rt* is no such thing as national 
iX‘fig!on. < k>mmunity of* i*t‘l igion is ma an 4 *ss 4 *!itial 4 *hMnent of nati 4 >nal i ty. 
'^iVibes ami clans have* a common religi 4 jn. Rut a nati 4 >n is largc-r than 
tril>c*s aiif] clans. Ft C 4 >nn 4 >t 4 *s 4 )nly a comiimn ti*rri t 4 >rial and j^)!itical life of 
many*irnd divau*gent trilx^s and clans ; ther** may or may n 4 *t la* a comnmn 
religion among them all. ’*rerri toruil and [>oliticiil unity is e.ssential t 4 j 
nationhood, n 4 _>t religious unity. Strictly sjK*aking, therefore, there c«in Ik* 
no such thing as national religion. The true ami accurate term hert‘ is 
not national, but ethnic. Similarly what, in C 4 >n tradistinction to national 
religion is called here universal religion, is, really, not universal, but only 
Ethnic religions are confined to particular ethnic groups. No one 
is liOt these groiips can pui'sue these ethnic religions. No one 
a C€m be admitted into the Jewish faith and conuniinioii. 



, Isiaw has any such restriction, 
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tiiin or tho Mosknu faith, provided he or she accepts tla^ special creed ol 
Christianity or Islam. Birth is the j>rimary thing in ethnic religions : this 
weed is the priniary thing in Christianity or Tslani. l^hese are, therefore, 
i redal religions. And credal rc?ligions are open to acceptance l>y whom-, 
soever may consider thc‘ creeds to be r<*asonable or to have divine sanctions. 
'^I^here is no bar to thi^ acceptance of these ci’edal religions. No one is 
excluded from tlu^si religions t‘xcept those who wonhl not. of their own frei*- 
will and choice, conu* within them. And it is, <‘vid(‘ntly, this ojieii chai*ac- 
ter of cn^lal I’eligions liki* Christianity or Islam, which is really responsible 
for their being charact(*?*is(‘d as univ<‘rsal. But strictly speaking, muthiu’ 

( diri stianity noi* Islam is (fjtf tt to all men. '^rinw aiv open only comlition- 
ally. They accept only those who tidfil ciutain conditions, and not thosi‘ 
who <io not or cannot fulfil thian. Thi* acc(‘ptanci‘ of thc*ii* resp(‘cti v creeds 
is this condition. And this coialition kills th<‘ir univei*sal character. 
lJnivu*rsal Humanity iiicludes all humans, triady and iincoiulitiomdly i or 
upon the only condition that they' are human and not something else. So 
universal religion, to justify itself, must include, <dl rciligions, fre'ely and 
uncouditionally or upon the one only condition that they are religions, and 
not something else. N<uthe!* (diristianity nor Islaui does so. l''hey aj*<‘ 
conditioned by tlieii* . r(‘sjK*cti ve ertn^ds. ( %)nse(puuitly, universality can 
!iever be claimed for them. Kither it must be held that there is no religit)n 
outside Christianity oi* Islam ; <»r it must be admitted that they are c^ach 
only oiu* religioie among many religions, ’^fhey may )>e higher than or 
much HU))i‘rior to thosi* othtu* religions : but their clainrs to superiority do 
not cancel this fact., that they are only one of many ivligions ; and tiny 
ar(‘ not, therefori\ universal religions in tin* true sense of the t<‘rm. As 
univei*Hal humanity is something which acconnnodates and accounts for all 
human individuals and social gj*oups, wliether savage oi* civilized, which 
keeps none out, and which no human individual or gi-oup can, by an\' 
means or for any reasiuis, really kia*]) out of; even so ITniversid Religion 
must be such as accommodates and ac;counts for (‘very foi-m of human 
ndigion, and out of which no religion can k<^ep itsedf. Neithei’ Christianity 
nor Islam do<‘s this. Hinduism alone, of all the known world-religions, does 
it. From the ciudest kinds nf animism to the most refined spiiitual 
Worships, all are accommodated by and accounted for in Hinduism. It 
btdieves that each r(digion and all the religions togethm*, are only leiding/ 
aftei ” the Absi^dute. They ain:* all true, in their own projR^r place; and 
none possesses the abst)lute and tlui final revelation of the Infinite. And 
this is why Hinduism can l(!g.itimately claim to be the only true, uni vei*Bal 
religion in the world. . ^ 
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For Hinduism is not religion, like Christianity, Islam, or even 

. . .luclaism ; hut corrective si)eakinEf, it is a compemlium 

Hinduism : „ , i ", ,, . 

All-Inclusive. inany croo<is iin<l cuH.s, all united in a eeimnon 

culture and a ceininon iili^al-end. Ifiruluism accepts 
/^liatevv'i* may lx* oi* is classed as indi^ion, as pjtrts <>f itst*li. ' As .*i r<‘l ip^irm, 
^iTU^uistn has no <piarrel cather with C^hristiftni ty or Islam, dudaism or 
lOi'oastrianism. A Hindu, pi*ovidtMl only lu^ acct^pts the social <‘conom\’ 
nd observ(\s the purificatory laws and r<‘^ulations of* the* Hindu culture*, 
iifiy wtdl hedi(‘ve^ in anel worship de\sus (/hrist, oi* acknowhsl^e^ t-he* author- 
ty of* the Prophet of Meeiina, in all matters of faith. indeed, as a mattdu* 
i fact, there are, 1 know, Hindus in thi* Punjal) and Sindh, who are* 
Moslems hy faith, anel some* of the^se* are* ae*ce*j)t<*el as spii*itiuil te‘ache*rs hy 
he* Sufis of our N(>7*th W t*ste*rn Pi*< >v'i iice‘s. ^Fh<‘V (1<> not. follow the* social 
oelc' of Tslam ^inel are* not oc)VH»i*ne*el hy the* lVIahomme*eia n cavil law. lii 
lu>se rc‘sp<*cts the*y are^ like* the' e)the‘r Hineliis. But th(‘ir ]>e*rsonal ie4i|^i4>n 
s not Hinduism, but Sufism : and the* Sufis, as \em know, are* a sehe»ol e>r 
('ct of Islam. IndcH'el, e^\'e‘M aTimn^' the>se* whose e'luims to tiu* Hindu name* 
ire* absolut(‘ly unepiestie )iie‘d, the*re* are* almost us wiele el i ve‘i'^e*nce*s of faitlis 
ind crex'ds, as thei*e* are, fe>r instance*, be*twe*en Hineluism and Christianity 
>r any othe^r re'li^ion. On the* one* si<le% ye)U will find in Hinduism the* 
ne>st primitive* faiths and practieH*s, that may be* justly classe*el with what 
s (*alleel animism eir fe*tishism. ( >n the* e)the^r side you finel hi*i*e the* meist 
>i*e >fe)unelly spiritual cre*e*els anel cultur*e*s of the* Ve‘elantin anel the V^aishna-vn. 
rhe*re arc* soirie^ Hinelus whe>se‘ re*li^ion may he* Cfillt*el pure* and unalle)yeul 
.he*isni* The*re are* eithe*rs who ai*e* unde*niab]y <le‘ists. While* the^re* arc 
nany Hindus whe>se* faith, though not ae*tually pol\ th(*istic, is ye*t ve*ry 
niich like* it. d''he*re ai‘e* rne*n of ve*ry supe‘rie)r e‘elncutioTi anel cultiire* whe* 
Jo not be^lif've in a Persemal (biel, anel the*re*fore*, whe» do not accept the 
j)e)8sibility of the* l>iv ine Incarnation. The*re* are* othe rs, e*e]ual]y eelucate‘el 
tnel cultureel, and helel as epiite* oi'thejelerx, whe) be*Iie\(' in a, Pe*i*soiia] Ciod 
mtl, who believe-, there*fe>re, botli in the* jihilosophy and t he* faet of the* 
l >ivine • Inemrnatiein. '^Phere* art* many pe)ints l)oth of a^r(*e*nu-nt anel 
lifferonce betwe*e*n the- Hinelu and the* ( dn*istian eloertrine- of the lncai*natie)n. 
These 1 shall try te> explain te> you late*r on. Hut one* ve*ry vital j)e>int 
n which the feirme-i* differs fre>m the* latte-i* is that the* Hindu belie*ves 
lot in eme but in innmnerable- Incarnatieais of the* l)(‘ity. And this fact 


mables Hinduism to accommodate within itse*lf all the* hosts of prophe‘ts 
ciid avatars of the world as revelations of (xod : His manifestations in 
tbe flesh. Hinduism drove Buddhism out of India: but never refused 
acknowledge the Buddha as an avatar. 'Like Ibvnia and others, Buddha 
s accepted in Hinduism as an Incarnation of Oexl. It can 
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have, thia-efort*, no objection to accept Chriat also aa an Incarnation of Cicxl, 
ara^ Mahoniined as a Man of Gofl, His Apostlt* or Messenger. The real 
conflict not come in hens — in the claims of Christ or Mahomrned as 

an Incarnation and Prophet of God, — but in the irnpjatience of th<* 
Christian and the Mahominedan who cannot bear the idea of their avatar 
and hazrat being classed with the other avatars and hazrats of the 
world. By their spirit of c‘xclusiveness, Christianity and Islam put 
themselves out of court altogether as claiinants to the distinction of 
universality. By its spirit of all-inelusivcuiess Hinduistn fully justifies 
its claims to this title. 

" ♦ # ♦ ♦ * 


Whatsoev«*r can (‘stablish its claims to the* name* n/ligion, can find a place- 
in Hinduism. And the* U^ast common innltiy>l(' of the* 
Man and His God • religious idea is a st‘ns<‘ of the TTnseen or the Super- 


The War-God. 


natural. 


A 


s(ms(‘ ol' th(‘ “ not-me — the category 
,ilit rn ) or as opjiosed to ahn)n ) 

t»r ** I ” — is common to all rt^ligions ; but it is a not-me ” which is not 
fully grasped by the senseis, and which t‘ludes tin* intellect and the 
understanding. I say “ and n<a a pi>re}i folded. For in our 

earliest sense of the unse<‘n there* is sense-apprehension. The sky-God 
common both to primitive Hinduism and to early Grei^k religion, was 
this visible timianumt, which our s<ms(* actually apprehends ; but it was 
still incomprehensible to the intellect and the imagination of the early 
Aryans whose records speak of this sky-(iod. It is through this 
incomprehfuisibility that even natural objects like the sun and th*e sky, 
the fire and the wind and the lightning, and tho morning and evening 
twilight, came to be* vt‘sti*(l with the virtues of the supernatural. And 
Universal Religion must recognisi* this primitive^* faith, with all the 

pourile sacraments and superstitions associat<Ml with it, as religion ; and 
therefore, as sonudhing in which it is itstOf present and implicit ‘in all its 
perfection and completeness. For the* XTnivi*rsal is thi* regulative idea in 
every particular. Hinduism freely and fWinkly recognises all this. It 
accomnuxlates the most primitivi* beliefs and practices within itself. 
It never rejects even the woi-ship of stocks and stones as no-religion. Much 
less does it condemn it as ir religion. It knows that men’s faith grow from 
within them, and are not earned or bought from without. It understands 
the fact that even as GckI made man after his own image, even so inan 
always makes his God also after his own image. As a man must aisjrj 

his God be. The savage man cannot have a civilised OodJ \ enga- 

ged in ; a perpetual life-and-deatK 

with the vegetable 
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are pursumg him relentlensly to utter extinction, cannot, pt^ssihly, have a 
(Jfoci of LK:»ve and Mercy and Peace. Such a Ciod would he of no earthly use^ 
tn him. He wants a lighting God, whose vision will put strength info his 
arms mid accuratn^ U> the aim of lus how an<l arrow : whost* lauiign fa< e 
will look down upon him as he fells his enemies with his ax<‘ or cluh and 
dances in ecstacy over the bodies of his foes ; who, like him, is thirsting foi- 
revenge and revels iu blood. In the early militant stage of society, man is 
in a perpetual state of war, an<I tlu* situation <lemands a War -God. 'Pho 
sacrifices most acceptahh* to such n Go<l ar<* not a conti itt* spirit and a loving, 
self-denying heart; but human heads — the slain bodies of the alien or 
unfriendly clan or tribe. A religion that cannot accommo<iate and account 
for thesis as facts ot* the religious lift- and stagt-s of rt‘ligious i-volntion, as 
steps by which man slowly rose to his ]>it-si‘nt rt fiiud and s|>iritua] God- 
Idea and Go<l-c<»nscionsTiess, can ru'ver claim to \>r a univt-rsal it'ligioie 
Neith<‘r (Christianity nor Jslain, can <lo tins. Hinduism aloiu* can and 
always has done it. It has still liti-s anti m\'stt‘rit\s tliat prt*servo tho mo- 
mory of the ohl wai-gods and goddt-sst/s, and that, in thoir proscuit 
modified and spiritualistal foi-ms, satisly tin* crude and erui-1 militant- spirit 
i-ven of tht* moder-n nian. 


Gradually with tin* ad vanct* of sociiil evolution, and tlu* i-stahlisluntuit 
of st‘ttlt‘d gov<*i*nm(-nt, inaii net-ded a ( f<»<l (•oriH-sjx^nd- 

h> his ru-w .social life. By slow degrees his older 
The General, ana ^ ^ 

The Ju<f^» * and cnulta* idt-a of (hxl also changt-d, and tli«‘ olti War- 

(h)d was ti*ansformc*d int-o a now King-(<od. Not the 
club and thir axts hut law and justiet* l>(*c im<‘ now tin* principal instriunonts 
of self-preservation V>ott\ of individuals and thtur collt^ctivt* social life. (foti 
ni>w became tht* Promuigat-or of t-ht- J^avv or th<‘ Social (Nxle, and the* 
Oispenser of Justice, is now the I.iaw-Gi vt*i\ tht* Jiidge and the Ext-cu- 

tor of rewards and punishments. Wt* find this God-idt^a vc^ry fully 
developed in the OI<] dVstanuuit roc<»rds. '^Phe GofI of Isratd is a King- 
God.* Hii has not altogether ci-ased to ht- a Wai*-( iod : hut considt>rahly 
more civilis<-d, that is humanisc-d, than the war-gods of primitive- cudtun-. 
He is the (Jeneral of the Army of Israel : the l^>r<i of Heests ; lent a Gc-n- 
exal who leads his hosts only against the wicked. He is also a Judge, w ho 
judges with truth and justice. He is a King who rules in righteousness. 

, We find the same God-idea in our own reco7*ds also ; w here he is Dhairnia- 

r * and Pdpnniida — the Destroyer of Sin or Evil, 
both in Israel and India, the national ctjnsciousness reached 

we find in (Christianity r>n 
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’^rhe tnu* TTnivuiMal Religion muHt aecoininodate and account for sill 
, niultitudinous phases of niairs n^ligious ]ifi‘ and ( volution. Aim’ 

Hinduism is th(vonIy om* of th<* grinit worlfl-r(‘Iigions which has made a 
]>ersistent attempt to do this. And it has Irhui abh^ to do this, mainly foi' 
two things : fiT>it its monistic philosojihy, and s(‘eond its iix-ognition of 
or (Irrrrsr and < pialifica tions among th(‘ worshipping^ 

of (Jod. 

Rut (»f th(*s<* 1 must speak to you in my n(‘xt U‘tt(‘r 


JOHN HELSTON THE WORKSHOP-BARD* 

(I.ADV’S |{e\I>M^ Ma>.) 

John HiJston, tlu' vorksho]) bard, wliose auct* is ‘^0, discovered tliat he (*mdd 
write po(‘try only two years ago. .\t 'fifteen lii' was at work for a.n electrical 
engineering firm, tlicai lie went to the lo(‘onioti v(‘ slio| s of the Jjondon aiat 
South Western llailwa\', and sta\«‘d tlu'rc' thrtn* \cars. After that he was 
succesRively a warehouse' ch'rk, an inijirover ” in a sword factory, and ever 
so many different kinds of a mechanic, eventually finding em])loyment in a motor 
(*ar works and gedting dismissed for spoiling some h vi rs — at least, they said 
he spoiled them, ^dien, having mad(‘ a lucky bet on a horse-i*aee one day, he 
** followed his luck,’' and for a whili' lived l>y betting, “ going liroke,” however, 
wlicii he tried to run a rc'gular “ liookmaking ” business. His first literary 
w'ork consisted of racing artiides for an obscur<* finaru'ial ])a])er, and then, one 
fine day, hi^ tried his linnd at verst' and found himself. At tlu* outset, however, 
lu* huriu'd hundreds of >c'rsi‘s which would rot ])ass the gaiinth t of his critical 
facMilty, w hich appart'iitly d(‘velo])ed i-apidl\ . 

“This was in 1910,” s;dd Mr. Helston when dc'seribing his start at his nudest 
home in Islington, “ and at tlu' outset 1 got a neighliour, a schoolmistress, 
to ]>unctuate my efforts. OF course, as I expei‘te:l, 1 got any numlx'r of them 
back until one day 1 rect'ived a letter from Taidy ^largaret Sackville, jiraising 
8anie of them that she had seen. She urged me to mike myself known to Mr. 
Austin Harrison, the editor of the and so, after liard attempts at 

self-imi>rovement, T sent him all tlu' jioetrv that 1 had w^ritten and ]ireserve(l 
— seven thousand lines — and again 1 met nothing but kindness. ' 

‘‘ Well about this proci'ss of self“imj>rovement ? ” he wars asked. 

” Well, it W’as not easy to know wliere to begin, as you can guess. I ga ve' 
up my regular work and settled down to educate myself, and for over twelve 
months 1 have rea 1 hard for many hours a day in economics, social scui'nci*, 
biology, history, and literature. As last as one branch led into another, I tried 
to follow^ it up, and though T have had to reliiKpiish many things I woidd like 
to have studied, 1 have clone my best in tlie time.” 

Here are a few lines from JJelston’s A}>hrodite at bcatherhead,’^ whieli 
have Ri^iocially ideased judges of verse for the ease and fullness of their expres 
sion : — 

GckI giivo His sanction surely wdien He gave 
A soul man and boiuity to the world, 

To claim the light w ithin a falling w^ave. 

The moonrise and the daydawn dew'-emj>earled. 

And every daedal impulse of the sun 
For Joy's own hrido^ Imagination 



THE WILD BIRD. 

( By l’i{ mm'i.i.a Kanman Das, I5ah-a i -Ba\v. ) 

Al \' w i l< 1-1 >i r< I , oil. tii\- wi 1< 1 -l>i !•< I , 

\Vh <)s<‘ lunm* is wit h t h** 

\viivt;s ai'f Ix'at ino 

Around Kt<*ruit\\ 

I thought I vour inusii*, 

vS<» iu‘ai% Vi^X <lis(,antl\ ! 

1 I liou;^h( \'our win^s wore HappiuL; 

Around iu\ prison- wa 1 1 , 

VVdion druid< with dr<*anis ofA'on(|uosl 
r |>aco( I tho dini-lil hall, 

I tlioii^lit [ h<‘ard your nmsit* 

ddiat i*ouso<1 nio w'it/h \'our call ! 

\\ as music: suc*h a music*, 

M\ soul lias hcNii'd Ucddjo, 

Wdum ho|>c‘s of ^*i*c‘at a<.*h io\ < *n a ai t 
Wcu'c* ])t‘c‘})in^ at m\' door, 

-VVli'jn ciiiink with drc*ams of c*om|uost 
1 l>id m\’ vision soar ! 

And ^vas tluac* ou^lit of lau^^-htta' 

Wdna) tJicai you lu*ar*d me* spoak, 

The* stoiic-s of my triumphs 

( >V*i' hc‘lplo.ss and tfic* VN c‘ak, 

And dief \’ou come and mock jia* 

In lu*ai-in^' whal< 1 s<a‘k ^ 

^ cm s^lw Lhc‘ chili n 1 fiisli ioiu‘d 
lAar othci' hiiiids and feet , 

So soon my wajrk is over 

Shall hold me in its heitl, 

— -And thru’ ayes endless 

make of me its meat I 
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My will-bii<l, oh, luy wilchbird, 
How oft at — tido 

Wh<‘)i KhadowK fall acrosjs iik‘ 

And all iny havo <liod, 

Von coino a8 soniu ladovud, 

And nail inu to yonr sidi‘ ! 

An<l tht‘n y«»u sing of shadows, 
’^rhat lurk in jirison lust 
And how all pris<»n-trophios 
Shall soon <li*ctay to dust. 
You conn* as soim* bclo\T‘d, 
And hold iih‘ to your trust ! 


IM w il(f-bii*d, ol\, niy wild-bii'd, 

Your soul and !niiu‘ wi‘r(‘ one, 

\\ hon agt‘s long Vadoro tins, 

Wo faces! t>h(‘ rising Sun, 

Win n tiTunbling witli sons' iinpulsi'. 
. My elitfbront life l>ogan ! 


And now by soim* Fate* diive'U, 

I ino\<‘ witliin tin* rago, 
l>ut \<>u wit h i'aso <»f fr<‘i‘<Join, 

I >o make* a pilgrimage*, 

He>und Sun’s ce)uise* an<l t in* inoem's i*oui*se*, 
From oiK* to othi‘1' age* ! 


Ami nee\s \*e>u canu* at da\ -bre/ak. 
Ami calle'd me* to the* far, 
'The' wemdi'r land wdieux* rise:s, 
The* music e»f the* Star, 

^^)u caint* te» me* and calk'd me*, 
'r«> biii’st the prison -bar ! 


Ami all rennul me my eth»rtus, 

Had made the bnivest show^ 
With d reruns of some great compiest. 
My soul was all aglow, 

Aiul then you and:13alJ^ V 
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My wild-bird, oh, my wild-biixl 
Yon sang of wide wide Sea, 

Where soul shall ever wander. 

With swiftness of the free, 

— Yon bi-eathed, and in yonr breathing. 
Was breath of liberty ! 

And then yonr li<(ni^l langhttn\ 

Rang thi'cf^ tht^ prison-halK 
Where dim with dark illusions, 

I wait(‘d for your call, 

— Y<ui laugh(‘d because you saw me, 
With phantoms one and all ! 

My wild-bird, oh, iny wild-bird, 

1 know that we are one, 

F-Jut prison-bars shall hold me. 

Until my nn^e is run, 

Ror how we love the bondage 
And shiidovvs of the* Snn ! 

My wild-biixl, oh, my wild-bird, 

Ye)n call me, — I am we*ak ! 

And tho' I hear yonr music, 

’d^is shaeiows that 1 see?k. 

My wiVl-birel, oh, my wild-biixl. 

Then h*t the^ shaeh w sjx*ak ! 



THE LIFE OF NITYANANDA. 

— : o : 

(By the Late Bahh Bih.ia)ram Mheltck, h.a. ) 


AFTER ]. 

The Doctrine of Incarnation, according: to the Gaudiya or Bengal 

School of Vaishnavism. 

[ Synopsis of the prev ious chapt(‘r : In his “Introduction'’ to this narra- 
tive of the Life of Nityanaiuia, published in th<' May Hindit Kevi/nv — 
Pages 471^ — 474, the author described the socio-roligions condition oi 
Bengal at the time of Sr^>e Chaitanya Mj:ihaprabhu’s advent. A debased 
form of the Tantric cult ruh^i the upper classes of Bengali^e Hindus. The 
worship of Sree Krishna had fallen "into disuse; and the handful ot 
Vaishnavas that were still to Ik* found in the countiy wer<‘ despised ami 
j>ersecated by the followei-s of Tantra. It was at this juncture that 
Sroc Gaumnga Mahaprabhu came down to earth. l''h(‘ Vaishnavas ol‘ 
Bengiil look u[>on both SiT/e (lauranga and his right-hand man, 8ro(* 
Nitvananda as avatars or incarnations. But to undei^stand their position 
we shall have to stH<ly the whoh‘ Philosophy of Divine Incarnation, as 
understood by the Hindus, and especially by the Vaishnava Hindus. “We 
shall enter into this study” said the writer, “in th<‘ next chaptei.” This is 
what he does here. ] 

A review of the lacts set forth in the previous chapter, would satisfy 
the most confirmed sceptic, that immediately before* the advent of Sree 
Chaitanya MahApiTibhu in Navaelvipa or Nadiya, Bengal was, indeed, in a 
very bad plight both socially and spiritually. Some reform was, therefore, 
absolutely needed to maintain the onwaril march of the historic evolution 
of the Bengalee people. It is the universal experience of history that 
things, when they reach their worst, oftentimes commence to mend. In 
fact, in God’s world every wrong carries its own cure within itself. But 
who can work this cure except the great Dispenser of All-Goo<l Himself? 
Ai\d this is the root-fact in the Hindu doctrine of Incarnation. 

In one sense the idea of incarnation is innate in the very structure of^ 
the theological speculations of the Hindu^. This theology is furida- 
men tally monistic., The Ultimate Reality- is One, not tSVo 6r many. ' It is 
One-without-a-Second, . “ Before p41 dliia my fcelovod, j^he aloiie 
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existeil wc read in the Upaiiishads. That Reality denired to be many 
foi' the object of creation, a1i<l He became many. Thin is Hindu cosmo- 
gony. This world-process is the process, rtnilly, «>f the One becoming 
many. The entire series of cosmic evolution is, thus, a perpetual process 
of incarnation or de^scent, as it is really called in Sanskrit. But besides 
this general view, there an* also special views of Divine Incarnation in 
Hinduism. All creation is an incarnation of tht? Ultimate Reality, But 
He is not e(|ually manifest in all created things. In the Bhagavad-Oeeta, 
we are, therefore, told that He is the highest and the best of every class. 
This is, what may perhaps be called the cosmic view of* the <loctrine of 
Incarnation. Therc^ is, hoWi‘vei\ a yet higher view of* this doctrintN iii 
Hinduism. It may be called th<‘ historic view. This historic view is really 
the highest (leeta-doctrim* of Incarnation. > W<' i-ead in t he (leeta : 

' -X ^ 

f^^snsaxa ^ • 

It means that (io<l incai*natt‘s Himself whenever ] )ha?*ma or the moral 
si‘nse of mankind, becomes disi‘ast‘d an<l when Adharma or that which 
is opposed to Dharma, rises to overwhelm society. The object of all incar- 
nation ds to savt‘ go»>dness, di^sti’ov’ evil, and i\stablish a true* sense of duty 
on earth, d^hose who iTa)(h*r our Dharma into religion in English, take 
a narrow vievv of tho former concept. In fact, on thi-: human plane, 
Dharma connotes Duty, in its largest scaise, and includes <luty to self, duty 
to <me’s family, duty to Society and the State, and duty to (rod and the 
world at large. And when we take Dharma in this sense, the tJeeta-theory 
of IiiCfirnation cannot b<» disput(‘<l. Every (Jreat Man, as Cdirlyle calls 
them, nr every Representati vc‘ Man, to use the terminology of Emei'son, — 
every Mahapurusha, — Budilha, .b^sus, Mahommed, Srei‘ Chaitanya MahA- 
prabhu, was bom at critical ej)ochs of the history of their rivee and country, . 
and worked to uphold the goiKl, overthnuv the evil, aial esUiblish the 
supremacy of the moral an<l the spiritual life among nien. Every oiw of 
them was, therefore, an Avatiir or Inciirnation, according to the view of 
the Bhagabad-Geeta. This word avatar literally means, not incarnation 

I Wut only' descent, though in this act of descent, the spirit has to take Term 
in the flesh. should this descent be underetood as a physical act, 

name^, h^veir to .cyartfiv in a moral ' and spiritual 
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and knowable. Transcendentali«m [K>HtulatcH ami posits a tdnuless and 
attributeless Deity, if Deity it may at all be called. And God's avatar or 
descent would be meaningless and would serve absolutely no purpose, if 
it did not mean that in thus manifesting Himself to mankind, He, who is 
1‘eally without name and form and all attributes and activites, did 
iwtnivie a Form ami all exce llent qualites or attributes. 


►Starting from the above premisses, one has to determine for one’s-^self, 
'>vhether the avatarism of Navadvipa wjis a historical reality. The* 
Bengal School of Vaishnavism has accepted and piHKjlaimed Sree 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu as an Avatiir, the latest and the highest Avatar 
of ►Sree Krishim. There are many Hindus wlio are not Vaishnavas, yet 
who do not feel called upon to ciuitest this claim. There are others, of 
strongly sceptical turn of mind, who have in the past even as in our own 
day, strongly repudiated these pretensions. It has, indeed, always been so. 
Buddha, Jesus, Mahommed, all the avatars and prophets of the world have 
been so treated by thtur op[»nents and by the faithless in every ct>untry 
and ill every age. Jesus wjis regardtsl as a huge inqxjstor by the teachers 
of Judaism. Sree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was similary looked ujkju by 
the teaefe"^ of^the {x>pular and corrupt Brahminism of his time in Bengal. 
The Jews* ’^ted the message of Jesus. Tho Brahmins of Navadvipa 

— the elite ^ Hindu University, would not accept Sree Chaitanya 
MahaprabhV^ixi(tus’s ineswsage had therefore to be delivered to the gentiles, 
thipugh whom it was communicjited to the world. ►Sn^e Chaitanya 
Mahrfpmbhu’s messagi* alsii ha<l to l>e similarly delivered, mainly, to the 
unsophisticiited non-Brahmin classes, and through them it was communi- 
cated to society at large. There is, thus, a kind of p;irallelism between 
the messages of these two Mahapuriishas, that strikes the mind of even 
the most superficial student of these two religious movements. The outer 
social effect of these two mi‘Hsage8 was also very similar, The gentiles 
wore comforted in spirit by acceptiug Jesus and his gosj^el of sidvation. 
So were the iioii-Brahmin coiiimunites ot Bengali comforted by accepting 
Sree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and his messjige of love. The gentiles were 
filled with a new so were tho lion-Bnihiuinicnl chisses. God was not 

the monopoly of the Jewish Rabbis, thought now the gentiles. God was not 
the monopoly of the Hindu Brahmins, felt and found now the non-Brah- 
mins. To t^he gentiles, the Mosaic Law was nothing, the faith that: Jesus , 
gave was everything. To the non-Brahmine, the Brahmimotd rituals were,* 
really. SK>1^ing V they had neither part nor lot in the Btq^hnuiiicfldc wrersbips : 
they weTO, at best, mere 
that Sree Chaitanya l^ahai 
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cxuild not study the Vedas. They could not recite the niaritnvs. They 
neither understood nor '^^ere taught, nor, indeed, allowed to reuid ^uul • 
understand, these sacred texts and laws. Religious ritual was to them 
practically mere magic and incantatioru But Sree ChaiUinya Mahaprabhu 
gave to each man the right and the ix>wer to directly woi-ship Supreme 
Lord, by chanting and singing His name. The old pujtis and yajnas were 
nothing, really, to the people at large. The Harinttm — that they received 
from Mahaprabhu, beciime something personal and intimate to them, 
became, indee<l, everything in their religious and spiritual life. Thc‘ 
Gospel of Jesus was prciiched far and wide; so has been tht‘ gosjx^l of 
Sree Chaitnnya, amid the wildest jx>pular enthusiasm. 


1 


But the real spiritual message whether of Jesus or of Sive Chaitaiiya 
had at first, no A'it»d relation to the tpiestion whether they were; or were 
not true avataix or incarnations of God. The question tlhl not at all arise 
during the life time of Jesus. Kven the Messainic idea, which was a 
distinctly Jewish idea, though jx-rhaps beleived in during Jesus’s life time 
by some of his immediate adherents, did not lA^ceive much serious atten- 
tion until after his death. It cannot be .said that the qiuistion whethei- 
Sree Ohaibinya Mahaprabhu was or was not an avatai’, rlid not at all arise 
during his life. If contem|>>rary recoi’ds .are to he believed, it seems 
absohitely certitin that all the most prominent ass<X5iates and disciples of 
Swe Chaitanya Mahaprabhu di«l acc«q>t him jis such. It Wiis also very 
easy and natural for them to do so. ’^rhe avatar-idea is inherent in the 
lijndu consciousness. There ]i«id never before been any previous incarna- 
tion of God in the Jewish or even in the Greeko-Roman tradition. In 
Hinduism there ha<l been many avators before Sree Chaitanya Mabapra- 
bhu. Not to mention the series beginning with Mat>*ya or Fish arid ending 
with Nid^Simha or Man-Lion, which represents what may perhaps be 
ojilfed the cosmic process of the evolution of GiKl-man or G<xl-in-man ; ther<- 
Avere..even”jnany incarnations on the purely human and histoi-ic plane ; such 
as Sree Krikhna, Sree Kama-Chandra, Bamana, Pai-ashurama, and 
Buddhiu The idea is thus familiar to the Hindu min^. It has peraolatetl 
bo the lowest strata of Hindu thought and imagination through ibhe 


Puranos ; and it is still further propagated and explained through a 
t^iousaBd Kathas and Yati-as or passion-plays. The Hindu mind is, thus. 


steeped in these ideas. It is a imiyersally^-accepted doctrine that whenever 
bjiere is decay and the rise, of Adharma, the Lord Sree Knshna 

jtio ,ba bornA^ri eart^ fer the upholding of gobdne88, the oVer- 
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u|x>n hij?t in Navatlvijxi, tho Vaiwhimvax of the place, ■who in the 

affoay of their Will 1 ha<l for yeai>i Ixx n csillin^ upon Sroe Krishna to come 
down hikI Have his ]XM>ph* and uplift thi‘ world, found no difticulty in 
accepting him as an avatar. 

Hut though Sroe ('haitanya Mahaprabhu was accepted and privately 
])roclainu‘d among tlu*mselves as an Avatar, by his personal frieiids and 
immediate disciples, even in his life-time : it was only after his death, 
leally, that th<‘ idea was fully di‘v eloped in th«‘ literature ami philosoply 
of Btuigal V^aishnavasm. Likc‘ almost <^\vvy theological school of the old 
times, the Vaishnava Hindus also, l)ase their spi*culations mainly upon 
ancient scriptun/s. In the first place, like th<‘ other Hindu Schools, the 
V^ishnavas also apjKvil to the Upanishads as their rrrrnlrd authority. 
And one of thi* principal texts which they cit<‘ in sup])ort of theii* special 
pliilosophy of life is that wheii'in th<* nitimatt‘ Ki ality is described as 
Ananandam — or #(00 or Hlisss. "I'h<*re can b<‘ no joy, iinless there* 
is present be'foiH* an Knjoyer an adecjuati* ()bj(‘ct his Knjoyment. 

And the psychology of anandain or joy is always this, nanaely, that in 
every act or ex jua ituict* of joy or anamlam, the i njoyi^r goes out of him- 
si»lf, so to say, to tilt* obji‘ct t)f his eujoym(*ii t, and taking it up, comes 
back tt) himself. As in t*very act of knowhslge, to tpiotc tht* dictum of 
the st*lf goes out of its<‘lf t<» r<‘turn to itst*lf, to Ik* itself: so in 
ev<*ry act e»f t'ujoymt'nl. also, tin* (‘njoyt*r gotes out of himst'lf to tht* objt‘ct 
of his enjoyment, and unitt*s it with himself, ami thus comt s back to 
hiiustdf t<» bt? himst‘lf* tn* to f ulfil himself 'Tht* prt»e(*ss UM*ans, thus, an 
act of st*lf-<liff‘erentiation, followed by an act of rt‘-integrati<»n. 
Houiogeiliety has tt> be biokt*u up by Huality and tht* Huality to bt* ct)m- 
pletetl in ITuity. Tht* nit.imatt* Reality is, thus, in tht* lK*ginniitg, i^ 
wt* may use a term in tin* time serit*s in regard tt> that which is*beyoiitl 
and above that seritvs, — Hoinogt‘uous. It is unditi*ert*2itiated Ht*ing. If 
is Pure Beibg. It is Nirgunaui. It is Transct*ndt*utal : Unknown and 
Uukiittwablte But It <litter(‘UtiaU‘s Itst'If from ltsi*lf, and the two self- 
dittbrentluted Selves become Purusha ami Prakriti. Purusha is the 
8 ubp>ct, the Knower. Pnikriti is thi* < )l)ject or the Known. Purusha is 
the Knjoycr, Pmkriti is tht* Object «>f the Purusha’s eujoymruit. AH 
knowledge or thought or conseioiisness, as well as all joy and blis^, is irj 
the iiuiofi of Purusha and Pmkriti, The object is meaninglesH without 
its Hiibject, a mere nothing. /Phe enjoyed is nieaiiinglei^ .without^ its^ 
enjoyer. The ohjtKjt of a self-conscious subject^ cannot be itself 
cious ; for then, the subject cannot jxiesibly himself fiilly trough 

it. Evqiy cpn^ipusiK**ss,kno^ itself fttUy noiy ^1^^ 
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with its own counterpart, with an object that, though (Htteivnt tixun it, is 
yet entirely like itself. We know ourselves not l>y knowing material 
objects so much, if at all, as we do by making other humans like oui>telves 
the object of <)ur thought. So also our highest enjoyments come only 
from our own kind, ft’om othiu* self-conscious Inungs, who though objects 
of our enjoyments, are yt‘t themselves also eivjoytus like ourselves, and 
can therefoi*e recipi'ocate our emotions more or less. In tln^ Mysterv' of 
tht* l)ivine Hiding tht‘r<‘ is, therc‘for<\ a similar Duality ; and th<*si* t w<* 
mutually suppUuiU'Ut <‘ach other, an^ mutually nect^ssary for (^ach ot lu*r, 
an<l helj> ^'ach othei*, nf»t only in their mutual self-rt'alisatioii, but i‘C|uallN 
also in thi* s(‘]f-realisation of the Wholt^ of which thi^st^ art‘ sc‘U- 
differei^tiated aspi^cHs. "^rhis, veiy lu-iefly, is tlu‘ philosophy of 
Vaishnavic Dualism. It is a Dualism that fulfils but d<K‘s not destrov* the 
(‘ssential lenity <»f the Ultimati/ Rtnditv. Purusha and Praknti are not 
two i*ntities but really ( )ne Being — One is ousia or essence, diflerent in 
hypostates or ap})earanc(‘, as the ( ^hrtstiaii th<M>loginns would say. Purusha 
is Sree Krishna. Prakriti is SrtM^ Had ha. fhey ari‘ two Pr i'sons, but oiu‘ 
H(*ing. Piuxon is from Ditin p<‘rsona a mask. Their ditt'ermice or <luality 
is f lu* result of a mask that tsich |>uts on for pur]>oses of sport oi* leida, as 
th<^ Vaishnavas would say. 'fliis is, in l>rii‘f, the fundamental phii i >s< >phy 
of tlH‘ I^ltimate Reality or Paraina I'attwa of flu* Bhagavata. l^’ho Bengal 
school of VaishnuA ism takc*s its stand u]>oii this philosophy. 

in tlu* Bhagavata ( Part 1, 01ia|)ter I, I ItJi, Sloka ) we iv^arl : — 

Thosi‘ Vho know tlu' ^Pattwa call that One-undi vidiHl-Oonsciousm^ss as 
’'FatAva* which goc^s by the name of Brahman ( in the ITjmuishads ), 
Paranvvtman or the In<lv\i*ller or Ovei'-Soul (among the Yogt*es), ami 
Bhagavan ( by'* the Schools <»f Love^ an<l Faith ). ^Fhe Vaishnavas say that 
this Bhagavan is Sree Krishna Himself an<f none other. Bhagavan is the 
Perfect Person. He is the Supreme Purusha. Hi> is the abode of AU- 
Power, All-Knowledge, All-Penance, All-Yoga, All-Bliss and All-Beauty'. 
Brahman of the Upanishmls is only an aspect, a moment, a mere efful- 
gence of the Body of Bhagavan. The Paramatina or the Indweller of the 
•Yogees is also a mere aspect of Him. Bhagavan is the Full, the Ctanplete, 
the Perfect Pferaon, the SupreVne and Absolute Reality. 

FoUqijH^ d ntay perhaps be oai4ed the 



truo Trinity, t,Ho <>f Sree CKaitanya Mahaprabhn 

diK?lare : — - 

^ Tf?r n 

«f ’lf7T^T?T^ qrPT^TT* H 


That which is the One-arui-muliftenMitiatecl Brahman in the Ujmi- 
nishafis, is the (^fthljjifenei^ of the 1 >o<ly of this ( Krishna-Chaitanya )/ 

He who is called the Person-residing-in-the soul, is a mere part-manifesta- 
ti<Hi of this ( Sre<‘ Krishiui (^hatianya ). He who is full with the six- 
fohl |K>werH and <iualities. and is oalle<l here ( in the Bhagavata ) 
Hhaj^avan, He is Himself this ( 8 rei‘ Krishna-Chaitanya ). There is no 
'Pattwanr Reality in this vv(n‘ld, superior to Sroe Krishna Chaitanya. 

It will thus be seen that the followers of Sree Chaitanya Mahaprabhn 
jibsolutely identify him with Sree Krishna and thus they not only make 
him an avativr, but actually take him above the incarnation series. For 
Sree Krishna is m>t, tht*y say, an avatar, • or incarnation, but is the 
Supreme Bein^ Himself — the AvatAree, or He who is incarnated. 

But the doctrine of incarnati<ni as pn>|K>unded by the Bengal Sehiiol of 
Vaishnav ism goes ' much further, and, one might even add, much deeper 
than the Ceeta-doetrine. To revive decadent Dharma, to put dowui the 
ascendent Adharma, t<i save the good, to overthmw evil-doers, and to estab- 
lish the highest and the best social ofder suiteil tr the geinius and requiiv- 
ments of a particular age, — ^these are the objects of the avatar or descimt 
of Sree Krishna r)r the Supreme Loivl. '^This is the Geeta-<loctrine. This 
is true ; say the Bengal V’^aishnavns. But it is i\ot the whole truth. 
Avatars or incarnatitms are of various classes. Some are incarnations of 


pi^rticmlar pt^m^rs of the I»it1. Bmhma is, thus, the inc^imation of His 
Crseati^ve Power. Vishnu is, similarly, the incarnation of the Protective 
Power of Sr^ Krishna. To revive dhcadent Dharma, to save the right- 
0118, to punish evildoers, to establish Law and Oi'der, to put dowm anaichy, 
---aU these are rpally protective functions. For these, it is not at all neces- 
sary that Sree Krishna Himself should descend on earth at a special ^Inie 
and at a particular place. These are ail functions , of Vishnu- ^ But Siee 


KrifApa amended on oiyn iunei? reaSew^.,. That. 

ra^ieedv not in the overthrow pf Kapifi^ o$r the 
in''or hy ' anything- that Sree' ; 
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of love and affection with Nanda and Jtwida who looked upon Him 
their child, with Balarain, Sreedam, Sudani and the other youthful t4<>w- * 
herds who looked upon him as their friend and playmate, and with the 
Braja-Gopinees or the damsels of the cowherds of Bnyadhama who looked 
upon Him as their lover. In Ilvaraka, as a Prince of the Yadavas, in the 
court and camp of the Pandavas, — where He played thi* jiart of statesman 
and warrior, planne<i an<l exeeutefl the overthrow of Duryodhana and 
othei's for the .establishment of a Kinjfdom of Rij^hte<*usness or a Dharma- 
Thijya, there was only a [wirtial revelation of tln‘ Lord. Here H(‘ was only 
the Prot/ector of the world. It was only His VMshnu-asjx^ct that w^as 
manifested here. But the real avatar, the full ami jHM*ft‘ct revt^lation, was 
in Sree Brindaban. This Rrindaban-Ix*tda was th(‘ supreme object of th(‘ 
fle.scent of Srei^ Krishna in the J Ivapira-Yu^a. It was a revelation of 
the innermost life and bein^ of Srei‘ Bhagav^an or the Supreme Person. 
Here in Sree Brindaban He s|K)rted, as in His Own Bein^,with Hi^^ Own 
Prakriti. Though manifestiKl here below, the thing itself was really 
super-mundane. It was a mainfestation not Sree Krishna’s powers, but 
of Himself and His Love. Here He stm>d not as King or Saviour, 
not as the Loixf of the ITniverse and the Author of all beings ; but 
onlj^ as son, and friend, and lover. Here in Brindaban He sported 
in these sweet and tender and intimite relations, loving and being 
loved by NancUi and Jaso<la who tended Him as their child ; by the youth- 
ful cowherds who played and roitip^Ml with Him as their dearly-bt^lovofl 
mate ; and by the damsels of Brindaban who plac<al their soul at His fet^t 
. as their one only lova^r. Of these* latter Sree Rad ha was the chief. This 
\ Rmljia is Sree Krishna’^ Para-Pnikriti, is that very self- differentia ted 
Being in ami thi-ough whom the Lord enjoys realises His Infinite Love. 

I Ami here in Sree Brindabana, in the love and life of Radha and Krishna, 
the et^^umai relations and recipi»cities of Infinite Love were re-acted, so 
to sajy, fipon a noble earthly stage. N<>t the upholding of righteousness, 
nor the overthrow of injustice ; neithtu* the de.struction of evil-doers nor the 
protection of the* virtuous ; — none of these w ere the objects of this Brinda- 
ban-Lta^la. The lofty spiritual plane where this love-play was acted,-— aod 
where, indeed, it is being eternally acted — is beyond both Ciood and Evil. 

It is the plane of Pure Love. The object of this leela or sport, and indeed 
of the V€^y advent of Sree Krishna in Bi*indabana, was mere sport. It 
was pure enjoyment. This leela or avatar was an end into itself. Or if any 
^nd can at all be ascribed to the sjwrt of the Lord, that end was TEIis 
own For His Own Tx>ve’s sake, Sree Krishna mainfested this 
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And the Bengal SchcJol of VnifthnavisTn holc]^ that the object oi' the 
avatar or <iescent of Sree-C'haitanya-Mahaprabha \vas nothing leas than the 
fulfilment of this Supreme Love of Sree-Kadha and Sree-lCrishna. There 
hml been, they «ay, an eternal yearning in Srt^o-Krishna to taste the love 
that Brt^e-Radha always beai-s for Him. He is the object of tha?t love; 
even as Radha is the object of His love. This love is eternally drawing 
them tfi each f»ther. Sree-Radha is continnally losing Herself in Srec^ 
Krishna. Sree-Krishna U><» is continually losing Himself in Sree-Radha. 
Yet they neither really know the otin/rs love as it is in itself. This is 
the supreme sweetness, and, at the sann^ tiim% the c‘tf‘rnal tmgxsly of all 
love. We want to see it from the inside, w<* want to taste ^>nr lov^er’s^ 
love, as it afiV^cts and is tasted by him or her. feel we are very sweet 

to those whc) loVe us ; and w<i yt^am to taste that sweetness oui'selves. Wc 
know not how swcH^t, how lovely, how beautiful we art* ; our lovers alone 
know it. And as w'e ser* the glow of this lovc‘ and bliss in their face, 
yearn to fwl oursi^Ives how it really is. This is love’s highest bliss and 
deoj>eat pain. Anfl <wen as we yearn to know, feel, and taste directly 
ami in the fullest mejusure, that wonderful love wliich flows out of oin 
lover’s hearts and makes them forget theinsidves, (^ven so Si’ee Krishnn 
yeanw to taste and fiM>l the love with which Sree-Radha loves Him. 
is rottlly the supreme secn^t of the Hadha-Krishna-ks^la. This is at once the 
highest happiness and the sad<leHt. t ragisly of that. love. Sris^-RadKa’s love if 
absolutely pure. There is neither si mse nor self in this div^ino piission 
Sree-Radha looks at Sree-Krislma, ami ht^i* f(>rm fills out with fre«f 


beauty and fi'esh sweetness, from moment to moment. She looks at Srei 
Krishna and drinks in His Beauty, and at every sip grows in superV 
beauty Herself. And this Beauty draws Srec‘ Krishna to Her. And af 
Sree Krishna approaches Radha, Her beauty grows step by step anr 

more and more. It gi'ows endlessly and enternally. And it growingl3 
and eternally increases the p<\ssion of the Lord. It grows until the ]cwe o 
Sree Radha seems almost to absolutely beggsir the Lord of the Universe 
He whi>se name cpienches the thirst of all creatures, bums with this un 
quencbable thirst of the love of Sree Radha. He who fills the infinite 
woi'lds, cannot fill the heart of Sree Radha, the more He gives the mor^ 
she yfcams td have Him more and more. And even Sree Krishna kno\y! 
not and cannot solve this n>ystery of the of l^ree Rfulha. For hpv 


can Purusha know thg love with which own PraHfiti 

How can naei^ nian-|ov0. sound j^he iinfathom^l^le deaths qf>true woni^n 

Iqy^ i The Piirusha.mu^^ Hymself J^ His Q^n 

fini^ lbe a woman, true and loving, heWe he/oaQ tnily'laiow^w^ 

of Prakriti or of ;Woro«n, 
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supreme love tfliat Sree RatHia g-ives Him, Sree ICrinhua had, thi‘reh>re, fco 
bt‘COine Sree Tkidlm Hoi*soff. Anri this w?vs the objr*ct of Srec Chalitiinya- 
Avator, or the descent or incaruatimi of the* I^>r<l ivs Sree Chnitanya Maha- 
prabhu, Tn, and, as Sree Chaitanj'ii*, Sree Krishna took unto Hi insr^lf the 
ibrin of Sree ttadha, the Prusha asstiincfl the j^irb and the spirit of His 
Own Prakriti ; and He ilid so only to taste what that love really is, with 
which Sree Rj^wlha, His Own SiHTivirie Pmkriti, has lovanl Him from t^Uaniity 
tr^ eternity. 

ThcTo arc' three main obj«.*cts ( ) <*1' the Chaitjiuya- 

avatar, say tht^ Beiig^al- Vaishnavus, AihI in this text thi^se thi*ec-k>J<J ob- 
jects aiX3 eiminemted, ''l’'h<.‘ fi!*st is— what is the excolhaice and superiority 
of the love of Sree Rarlha f Secoml — what is that Beauty and Ijt>veline«s 
of mine whose woiKlerful swt^etiu^ss is taster! bv Sree Radha with thfs lov<’> 
of Hors ^ — AikI third — what is the natures and iiio^wsure of the enjoyiiumt 
ami happiness that Sree Radha ^ets fi'orn my love ^ Yearning' to know 
and taste thos<.‘, Sree Krisliua came and w;is burn in the womb of Sree 
Sachidebi — the mother of Sree ( yhaitaiiya. 

This was tlu' inner necessity of the ailvtmt of Sree OhaiUtnya. All the 
previous iiicixrnations, with the exception of the Brindaban-lcela,‘— ^were 
moved by what might be said an outer jiiutive. Pity was the forex? that 
iihjx?lled the Suprmue to iiic^xrnate Hinistilf in the previous ages. The 
n^essity Vjts ifian’s and the creation's, not really an^l directly of the Loixl 
arief Crtxitor Himself But was the motive -ftnee of His lixcamat ion in 

tfvapfimyuga, when He came down in His own true and pr<yper form and 
in all His fullviess, and sfx>rteii at Brindabana with His . own Prakritis, or 
own differentiatfxl selves. The Gopiiiees or the cowherdfi of Sree 
Brindttban wet'e His f>wn limbs juid Tneinbi'a"s, so to say ; they were parts 
of His o'wn Being, and* instruments and Vehicles of His Emotions, His 
Rasas. As thb Son is the very beitig of the bc?ing of the Father, bierhally 
^foin^fd to; ybt etCrnally^ditibrentm ftom the Father,— in CfiWstiati thought 

sbYiot only S'toe'Rndha, but all the lady art lai^s 
ot St^ Brindabatt the very beinj^ Of the beirt^ 
Bft|>rofrtO otortiaHy joinedHo, y^ dt^iii^lty 
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the Perlwted Form of all Emotions and all Bliss. He is Nikhilmasamri- 
* taiimrti. But the emotions need vehicles and instrumentH for their 
fulfilment. And the infinite emotions of Bhagavan demand adet|uate 
vehicles and instruments for their - Hclf-fulfilment. These emotions are 
matiy ; but some an* e|jhemeral aii<i some are j>ermamuit. Tht* p^^rmaneut 
emotions are four — (I) Ihisya or the emotion of love and devotion of the 
valet towards his inaster ; (2) Sakhya or the emotion of love and devotion 
of the friend towards his frii*iKl ; Hatsalya <»r the <miotion *>f love and 
devotion of the jKireiits towards their child ; and (4) Madhurya or tht* 
i‘jnotion of' lovi* and <levr>tion of the loVi‘r towanls his or her object of love*. 
Sree* Bhagavan is the source and satishu^tioiij be>th the* norm anel the form,, 
of all these emotions. WhaU‘ver is iH>t in Him cannot jKessibly be in this 
world. All these* relations e»f love* have their |K‘rfe*cted form and fulfilment 
in the* Being <»f the* Lord. I'^his is why the^se are* spiritual re‘latie>ns and 
not merely a move*ment of our carnal afiVetions that are* te> day, 
and cease to be to-morrow. And to re*alise Himself as Nikhilani- 
samritamurti, the Absedute* se‘j.Kirates Himse*lf from Himse*lf, and by 
this external act of se'lf-difibientiatieui, create‘s within His own 
Being these vehicles ami instruments of His Rasii. This, in brief, is the 
phile)Sophy of what the Vaishnavas c^ill Bi*indabana-le*ela or the* s|>ort oi‘ 
Srec Krishna in Sree Brinelabana. But in this Brindabana-leeda, some*thing 
was left unfulfillenl. Sree Krishna whe> exc<*)s in e^veuy ejuality, 

cejuld ne^t excel Sree* Ibidha in the epiality e»f He*r Lo^ t . She* ledt Him a 
debtor. It w as t/O discharge* that <lebt, to fe*e*l the* supreme T^)ve* <if Srea* 
lladha in His own s(*lf, that Siee Krishna assume*d t he form and sj)irit of 
Sree* lladha in Sre*e* C^haitanya Mahapral)hu. Thrit wjis the* inne‘r ne‘e*d of 
the C^haitanya- Avatar. 

But tis in every Incarnation, se) here* in the Incarnation of Siee Krishna 
as Sree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, there wiis an outer object alse>. But this 
object toe> was seunejwhat different from that e>f the previous incafna^iuns. 
This outer obje*ct w ^is allied to the inner edjje^ct. This objects was to reveal 
te) the world that supreme ielcal of piety which the we»rld had Ueyer betbre 
known. The e>lder dispensatieuis promulgated new^ sexjial oixlei's aiid in- 
IreHluced new' rituaUs and sacrifices into the world. Salvation betbre was 
either through knowdedge ««’ gnosis, iis in the Upanishads, or through 
yajnas or sacrifides as iu the Bmhmanas of the Vedas. But all these were 
either too difficult or too abstrust^ or had fallen into disuse in this present 
Kuli-yuga, If salvation could not be attamed except either through 
gnosiJf or Jnunain or sacrifices or Karma, then no one <xmld possibly 
attain it in this agt*. Salvatimi had to be made easier of pursuit and 
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attainment foi* the weaker and dc<jfenei*atc race of nuxlcM’n mankind. And 
this was the outer object oi' the Incarnation of Sree C'haitanya Mahnpmhii. 
This easy way was the way of Bhakti or Love, Bhakti nmans the worship 
of the Lord thi*ou^h the emotions. And the hrst step towar«ls the cultiva- 
tiot of this Bhakti was chantinjij the name of the Lord. 'Po preach the 
name of SrtiC Krishna, to indiice peoplt^ to rejx*at His nanu> with K>ve and 
humility, ami thus to train them for tht‘ enjoyment of thi‘ swv>etness of 
that pure and l>ri^ht Bhakti which the worhl had never known before, was 
the principjil outer object of Sree C-haitanya’s A vatar or desctait or incai-- 
nation. An«l in the realisation of this obji'ct. His chi«*f instrument was 
Sree Nityananda. 

And aectH'diiig t<* the Hindu, aii<l more particularly, the Vaishiiavic 
doctrine of Inc^irnation, no avatar <le8Ceii<ls on earth alone. He conies 
with all His {issociates, w^ho help Him in the realisation of His divine pui- 
So SiXH‘ Ghaitanya came not aloiit*. If Srei^ Ohaitanya was thc‘ 
Khagav^an Himself; Nityiinanda too was an avatar oi* incarnation, and so 
was alsi> Advaita Acharya. Nityanamla is thus regarded by the Bengal 
Vaishnavas as the incarnation of Saiikai'shana, which may be roughly 
trauslateil as the Greative Powt^r of Srei* Bhagavan : He is the same 
in esstuice with, but only different in form from, Bhagavan, 

Ht* is the servant and the friend, the co-workm' and matt* of Sret* Kri- 
shna. Nityananda is thi* incarnatitm of an diimanation of tht* Absolute* 
Iverson, Krishnatlas Kabiraj, the author of Sret* ( ohaitanya ( ^huri tarn rita, 
iilentifies Nitai with Mahav ishnu, or tin* second }>erson of the* Hindu 
TT-iad. It was Nitai who ]iublishe<l tt> the world the glory of the Natliya- 
Avatar. ^His life and teachings have, thta-efoie, a supreme value to those 
who would study and understand the great Bhakti-Mt>v emeiit in Bengal iii 
tlii‘ sixteenth century tif tlu* Ghristian Era,*^ 


♦ This chapter, mn left by the author was so meagne and unsatisfactory, that, 1 had eitJier 
tox>iiiit it altogether or pi*aetically rewrite it myself. 1 thi^ught the latter was the l>etter 
ooui^se,aiid I have, therefore, taken considerable liberty Witli tiK-; author's iirss. in editing 
this chapter — Kditor, Hindu Review. ^ * 



TY%^0 BOOKS OM HINDUISM. 

— ' ‘ 

1. Hymns to the (ioddoss — -'rmuslated from the ^ns^rit by; Arthur 

and Ellen Avalon. Lruidon Eu^sae and (Jonipany, 4(), Orcat 
Russel Street W. ( \ 

2. Taiitm of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvana Tantm) ~A Tmnsla- 

tion frmii the Sanskrit, with Introduction and <Lk>mnieiitry 
by Arthur Avalon. l^ondon, Luzae & Co. 

I have not as yet had sufticierit time to carefuHy go thftuigh these two 
valuable volumeH, which, for the fii-st time, trices to present what may well 
be described as an inside view of a most iinpt>rtmit bmnch of Hindu 
spiritual culture?, not only to th^* Western world, but even to the so-called 
riioderu reader in Hindustan itsi*lf. I have just glanced dver some of 
tin? jmges, and this very cursory view has impressed me very favourably. 
The translators are, their apj)i^;rently French pen-name notwithstanding, 
unmistakably English, but without tin? least little? insularity characterstic 
e>f their race. They t?vi<leiitly went to the study of these uninviting 
beK)kH with an absolutely o[k?ii mind, and have availed theinse?lves of 
every help that they could get from genuiiit? Hindu pandits aneJ Hddhaku>< 
in their study and interpretation of these s^rcred te?xts. That the^y ar<‘ 
making, a very close and systematic study of our ’^fantric thoughts and 
eliscipline^s is (?vident from the announceiiu'nt thtvt three more works on 
the snbject - ( I) Principles of Tantra, (ii) The Six Centres 

and (iii) Dcomi iA' KnJjt ( K^ddviutvti Tantni) ari‘ 

in course of prejjaration. I have no doubt tht‘st‘ voliynes, wheii luiblisheij, 
will throw , considerable light ujiijn an as[X‘ct of Hindu thought and 
culture which has so long baffled the modern intellect. 

But 1 imi8t dct'ei- to a future day a cHtical couHidenitiou of the is8Ue.s 
which . these two voluiues, aud especially the Inti’oduetioii to this Euglish 
ta^Mi^lation of the Malm u h'^t^l n a Ta ttinx, mise. . I shall coil tent , myself 
in tl^e present number hy siniply giving a sample of the spirit aiid method 
of the translator, by tmnscribiug here his interpi‘etntidfi of and 

Mokttha. (pp. cxlii and cxliv-cxlvi). 

Dharmma. 

l^haruimu nieans that which is to 
custom, religion, jaety, tight, equity. 




TWO BOok^ ON Hll^DUISM. 


mi 

Ih, in shorts the etOrnal and iimnnt^xbh* (sanatana) principles which hold 
together the universe in its parts and its whole, whether organic, or * 
inorganic matter. That which supports and holds ti>gether the people 
(of the nniverse) is Dharmma/’ “ It was declared for well-being and 
bringeth well-being. It upholds and preseiwes. Because it Supports 
and holds together, it is called Hharnuna, B 3 ’ J>harTnma are the people 
unheld/' It is, in short*, not an artificial mle, but the principle of right- 
living. The mark of Dharimna and of the gf>od is ftrhnva (good conduct), 
from which dhnrmn is born and fair fame is acquired hert' and hen* 
after. Th<‘ siiges euibrnce<l as the root of all In pas. Dharmmn 

is not only the principh^ of right living, but also its application to that, 
cotirse of meritorious action by which man fits hirnstdf lor this world, 
heaven, and liberation. Dharma is the result of good action — that is, th<‘ 
merit acquired therel>v. The Imsis of the sa ml tana dlai rmma is revela- 
tion (shruti) as pn^sented in the various ShAstra. — Smriti, Pui*Ana, and 
Tantra. In the Devi BhAgavata it is said that in the Kaliyuga A^ishnli 
in the fiaan of A^jaxsa divides the one Veda into many jmits, with the 
di'sire to benefit men, and with the knowledge that they are short-lived 
and of small intelligence, and henct‘ unable to master the whole. This 
dharmma is the first of four leading aims {<*ltaf H7*^vavpa^ of all being. 

‘ -i . • ' . : . ■ 

Moksha. 

Of the foiir aims, ifuA'^ha or ni^Udi is the ultima t** end, for the other 
three are ever haunted by the ftmr of Death, the Knder. 

Mabti means l<K>sening ’’ or liberation. It is a<lvisable to fivofkl tht^ 
term “ salvation ” as also other (Christian terms, which connote ditfei'ellt, 
though in a l<x>st* sense, analogous ideas. According to the Christian 
diK'trine (eschatologjO^ faith in Christ’s Cospel and in His Church effects 
salvation^ which is the forgiveness of sins, mcHiiated by Christ’s redeeming 
activi 1 ?y, saving from judgement, and iidinitting to the Kibgdom of God. 
On the other hand, ■ miiidi means a loosening' fVotn the bonds of the 
samfjHara (phenomenal existence), resulting in a union (of various degree 
of* completeness) of the embodied spirit (Jivatma) or individual life with 
the Supreme Spirit (ixiramAtina). Liberation can be attained by 
spiritual knowledge (atmajnana) alone, though it is obvious that mich 
knowledge must be preceded— by, and accompanied with, and, indeed, 
c<m only be attained in the sense of actual realization, by freedom from 
sin^alnid right aetion thmugh adherence to 

T JSindnism, which posits the ultimate reality 

aa rightly^ 4ti such^ ease^^ insiata on wbM for 

defonlt of n hotter term, 4aaay be described as the intellectual, as 

‘ -'-"’‘S'- ^ ^ ^ r.;' 
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to tho (^.hical nature. N<)t that it failn to recognize the importance of 
• the latter, but regarclK it an subsidiary and pow€‘rleHs of itself to achieve 
that extinction of the mollifications of the c*nergy of consciousness which 
constitute the supreme niitkii known as kfiitutlyd. Such extinction 
cannot be profluced by conduct alone, for such cijnduct, whether good or 
<‘vil, produces karmiiui which is the source of the modifications which it is 
man’s final aim to suppress. Muhxlut belongs to the n i rvifti nulrffn, as 
the fvrnnvtfd appertain to thi* ftrumfit nttlnjn, 

Thia*i‘ are various degrta‘s urnkf i, some more piafect than the* othei*s, 
and it is not, as is gi^nerully supt>osed, one state. 

Idua’e ar<‘ fair futuri‘ states of bliss, or /fnrfa, being in tht* natur<* 
of abodes — viz, HitU^kyd, sa tn 1 and ^^dy djya — that is, liv ing 

in the* saini* lukn., or region, with thi* Dev'a worshipped! : being near the 
1 )ev\‘i : n'ceivdng the sam * form or possessing the* same aisjt vnrifyn 
(DiviiK* cjualities) as the 1)eva, and Ix^coining oni^ with the Ih'va vv^or- 
shipjK*<l. The abode* to which the jiv4i attains dejxmtls upon the 
vv^oi'shipper and the nature of his worship, which may be with, or without 
images, or of the Deva regarded as distinct from thi* worshipj)< 3 r, and with 
attribut-d^s, and so forth. Tlu* four abodes an* the result of action 
transitory and conditioiie<l. Mahan irvana, or Kaivalya, the real 
nii^k^Jtd, is the result of spiritual knovvledgc* (jnana), and is uncondi- 
tioned an<l permaiu‘nt. Those* who know the Brahman, i-ecognizing that 
the worlds n>sultfng from action are iinperfV'ct, reject them, and attain 
to that unconditioned Bliss which transcends them all. Kaivalya is 
the supreme state of oneness without- attributr^s, tin* state* in which, as 
thc‘ Yogasutra says, moditic ition of the energy of consciousness is extinct, 
and when it is established in its own real natun*. 

Liberation is attainable while the body is living, in which case there 
exists the state of j i raud in^ikti celebraUnl in j rriviuim'itkti ijiin of 

Dattatreya. The soul, it is true, is not really fettered, and appenranct^ 
to the contrary is illus*>ry. There is, in fact, freedom, but though ntdk^ldi 
is alrCMuly in possessum still, because of the illusion that it is not yet 
att4iine<l, means must be taken to remove the illusion, ainl the jiim who 
succtx^ds in this va j ira iid miikta. though in the body, and is freed from 
future embodiments. The enlightened Kaula, according to the Nityanitya, 
sees no difference between inuil and sandal, friend and foe, a dwelling- 
hou^ and the cremation-ground. He knows that the Brahman is all, 
that the supreme soul ( dut) and the individual soail (jivat'tncL) 
are one, and fmed fnjin all attachment ho . Jivaninukta, or liberated, 
vyhilst yet living* The means whereby is attained is the }foga 





THE MAHAPURSHIYA SEGT OF VAISHNAVAS-* 

IN ASSAM. 

(By Profkssot^ Padmanatti Bhattacharva, M.A.> 


o 


Kamakhya. 


Before (lealino: with the Mahapiirushiya Sect, it n.ay not be out of 
Preliminary. phiee to giv(' Iku'c a short account of tlie condition of 

religion in Assam from tlie (>ailiest tinu's up to the 
days of the founders of this Sect, 

Th(‘ first mention of this {)rovince is found, hy th(‘ riaine ^of Pranp;jyoti.sha, 
Naraka Rama^-tna, tl\e Mahabliai a ta and tlu- Puranas, 

find thi ‘ hrst Id I nd u ruha* of it was Naraka. dh'adition 
inmitions f>ther nain<‘s, such as IVIahii'ang'a I>ana\-a ; but \’erv littlf* is known 
regarding them, l<\ss of thiur creed. Nfiraka was son of tlie Eartli by Vishnu 
in His V'^ai'aha (Boar) incai'niition : but although a king of l)ivin(‘ origin 
he earned tht^ surnaint^ of Asura for his irreligious [iropeusitii’s. 

At the time of th<‘ severance of thi^ corps(‘ of Sati — t he consort <^f Mahii- 
deva — Her g<‘ner<iti Vi ‘ organ fell lua'e ; and the saci’ed 
site or Pitha was niimed Kamakliya, tln^ symbol of Sliiva 
which guards it being Havanandji alias ITniananda. it is stated in the 
TCalika Parana that Naraka was ,a wi>rshi {)[)i‘r ol* Kamakhya, but 
iaccorifing to tradition hi* bi'came so gnissly irix'veriuit tliat he wantA.'d 
fti> marry the (loddi^ss hiu’self, who agrei'd ti> thi* proposal on .tho 
condition that Naraka shiiulil build Her temple and construct a way 
paved with st^mes from the foijt of the* Nilaehala-h ill up to its top 
where the Pithfi was, in tV5‘ course of a night. Namka had these done 
by Viswakarman, the Divine Engineer, but a ciick crowiMl in the meantimo 
and t?hi‘ mfirri;ige agreement became null amf void. We find no mention, 
Kowever, of Tt^amakhya in the epics wheri* Naraka is im ntitiried. This was 
probabTy rlue to the curse of Vasishtha mentiiined in the Kalika Parana that 
Kamakhya wjis Si)on to abfindon Naraka. ... 

The^ Ivalika Pnrana makcbs Vana, the king of Sonitapura (modei’n Tez- 
pur ill thi‘ Darrang District, Assam), a conUaiiporary 
and a fast frieiiil of Naraka, and Vana was a devout 
worshipper of Siva who is calk^il V’^aneswara in honour 
of his royal votary. Whether Naraka too sharc‘cl his 
iend’s creed, or not^is not, known l>ut this jioints t<i a fact that vSiva- 

r^i^hip dT>taTned tlvis locality at a ^ cry reinob^ ]>eri<Kl of antiquity. f: 

— ■ vg ;yy_ ^ ; '' ' ■ ■ ‘ ■ ' ^ '''' 

*** bi kt Allafinkafl 5u dauuary 1011. ^ 

t In OpfHoe At «pme inoarnatfconpi df 


:<io beloitigftd to ruined fort of Vana. 


Vana : 

Siva-worship. 
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Naraka’s son,, ©hagadatta, is prominently mentioned in the -Maha- 
Bha^adatta bharata, but we learn very little of his creed there. 


Bajradatta 

Siva-worship. 


Bajradatta, his son — wrongly mentioned in some 
copper plates as his brother — was a worshipper of 
vSiva as he has been described as such in the copper 


plates of Balavarman. 

The worship of Siva and that of Sakti wcuit hand in hand : and we find 

Sakti-worship. 


Tisha, the daughter of Vana, worshipping the Goddess 
whos(‘ temple is still pointed at, at Tczpur. In the 
Eastern teKtremity of the province, near Sadiya, there is a temple of Chandika 
(now known as Tamreswari) wherefrom according to the local traditions 
Riikmini was stolen away by Sri-krishria, the ruins on the river Kundila 
being regarrled as those of Kundina, tin* capital of King Bhishmaka, the 
father of llukmini. At any rate, this land r>f K^amakhya contained votaries 
of Sakti as well ais of Siva even in th<‘ oldest period that traditions only 
can reach. 


Coming down to the niediieval times and standing on the surer grounds 
of historical evidence, we see that Kumar Bhaskara 
Varnian was the Lord of Pragjyotisha Kama- 

rupa) during the first half of the seventh century A. D. 
who is described as a desccaidant of Naraka and 


Bhaskara Varman 
7th Century A* D. 
(Si va-worsh i p.) 


Ab«enc€of Buddhism. 


Bhagadatta* and as a staunch worshipper of Siva : and the great Chinese 

traveller Yuan (diwang w^ho was invited by this Prince 

Yuan Chwanff. , . , . . . , . i i 

to visit his kingdom, says that the people wor- 

shipped the devas ami did not belitwe in Buddhism. 
So there had never been a Buddhist monastery in the 
land and whatever Buddhists there were in it performed their acts of devo- 
tion secretly : the Deva temples Were some hundreds in number ami the 

various systems had some myriads of professed adherents His 

Majesty was a lover of learning; . . . men of ability came from far lands 
to study here : though the king was not a Buddhist he tiVtitod the accom- 
plished Sramanas with respect.” 'f But Yuan Chwang found Buddhism i 
in Paundra Vardhana, Karna-Suvarna and Samatata, the northern, the j 
western and the southen part of Bengal of the present day. . I 


* Vidfi Harflba Oharitam of Banabhatta Uchchhvasa VII, where tlie messenger sent 
Bhaskara Varman to Haraha vardhana states that Bhaskara would never bend his head t^^ 
any one except Sthanu (Siva). - . 

t Waiter’s Yuan Oliwang, Vol, tl, p. 186,' " 
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The g^eat Sankaracharyya favoured Kaiiiaiupa with a visit early in 
Sankaracharyya ninth century A. 1). and here he defeated Abhiiia- 

9th Century A. D. vag*upta who was probably a Sakta and was apparently 

Abhinavajirupta, well versed in Tantrika Abh iclinvds \ for, being 

a Tantrika. vanquished by Sankara hi* a]jplii*(l his skill to sorcery 

and generateil a stubborn niala<ly in the body of the great sage* who sutfi‘i’ed 
long from it until one of his favourite disciples c‘Xi)rcise{l the disease from 
his Mcisti*r’s body and transferrc*d the* same to Abhinavagupta who died on 
that account. 


Then we come rlown to the age of the rc*cently divseovered C%)pix.^r 
Plates, w hich belong to tlu^ tentli, the* i*]eventh and the 
Oopper plates to twa^'llth ct'ntury A, lb ’^f’hc* ope'uing sl<>ka is generally a 

12th Century. salutation to Siva : then Vishnu in the* fe>rin e>f Varaha 

is r(*vere*ntially me‘ntie)ned jrs the father e>f Naraka to 
whe>se dynasty the kings whe) gave* away the* lands be*le)ngcd : the* i*ecipie*nts 
were the fJrahmanas e)f village \s re*se>unde*d by the* incantatie>ns of the* \^e*das 
covered with Gle)uels of smoke arising frenn fires feel by the konia, e)ffeu’ings. 
And this is remarkable ; as in the*. ne*ighbouring ]>ro\ ine*e^ in the* Se)uth- 
West, Adisura had at that time te) impe.)rt Brahmans fre)m Kanauj te> have 
Vaidika sacrifices perfe>rme‘d fe>r him. 

Then fb11e>wed a. period e>f not less than thre*e* ce nturie s e>l eH>mme)tion 

Three centuries rathe*r than ,re.*v'^<>lutie>n »it the* t*n<l <)f which we find 

of commotion. (‘Ve*rv thing ce>mple*te*l y changed. 


By the end of the *thirtee*nth ce'ntury A. 1 )., the* Aheans came* from 
XTj)jH‘r Pbirina which might have* been nndor the 
"" Ahoms. infhiene-e* of Buddhism ! but their religion was me>re 

animistic than Bueldhistic ! The-y cemepiered the 
Kacharis* and the Chutiyas who were* Hineluisi'd Abe>rigiTH*s and gradually 
occupie^l the Eastern half of the* Valle*y of the Brahmaputra. Tho. Western 
part w:n^ the scene of strife and struggle between the Hindu population on 
the one side and the hordes of semi -barbarous aboriginals on the 
other, and the latter gradually ge>t the upper hand in this struggle. 
Ambitious founelers of dynasties of rulers ejccupie*d the country one 
after another, until at the beginning of the sixteenth century, victory 
fell into the har^s of the Kochtis. 


* The ruling ohiefe* of the Koobaris claimed their deecent from < i hatotkacha, the eon of 
Hidimba by Bhiiua, and were said to have been worshippers of Sakti. 
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Visvva Sinha, the first Koch King whom the Yogini Tantra declared 
‘ to be the son of Mahadeva, discovered the Pitha of 

Viswa Sinha (1515- Kainakhya, rebuilt the temple and finding that there 

of Kamakhya ^ a paucity ot Brahmans in Kamarupa, imported 

Brahmans from various parts of Bengal and re-estab- 
lished Sakti worship in this region now so famous throughout India for 

its presiding deity on the Nilachala. Nara-Narayana, 
^^(154^^584^”^ Viswa-Sinha, too helped the propagation of the 

fame of Kamakhya and repaired the temple after its 
damage by Kalfi-paliftr, 

The valh'v was then partitioned botween the Kochas and thi* Ahoms 
and scarcely a centuiy (dapsed alter tht^ latter's coming 

partly h(;re, wlnai we find them showing inclinations towards 
Hinduised. . . .... 

Hinduism, partly due to their imitating the Western 

neighbours and partly owing to the existence of a substratum of Hindu 

(dciiuent in the compieri'd area maintaining a fijjf higher civilization than 

their own. So in 1897 A. 1). Sudangpha ascended the throne in the 

Hindu maniKU* after worshipping the Salagrama — Bakshminarayana, but 

retaining tln^ hereditary custom as well. Henceforward the Ahom kings 

became bi-religious, partly Hindu, partly non-Hindu, and began to claim 

their descent from India. 

Let us pause here a litth^ ; w(‘ have seen that from th(‘ very early 
times tlu‘ Hindu religion hi*kl its sway in the V^alley 
A Hesume of the Brahmaputra and that the woi'ship of Siva, 

Sakti amb Vishnu — and in fact of many other minor 
deities too — as would be seen from the rock-cut figures here and there, * 
obtained hert^ in a more or less degrc*e ! But tlie revolutions that followed 
the twelfth century Ciiusetl much damage t(> Hindu n ligiv'n and to the 
Hindu society ; as the Brahmans whom Yuan (Jhwang praistil and the 
Plates extolled, seemed to luive dwindled down and derogated ; or else 
the Koch Kings would not have importc'd Brahmans from other placc\s. 

At this moment came in S ankara-Deva, the Chaitanya ‘of Assam, who 
sowed the seeds of Abiishnavism out of which the 
Sankara-Deva Maliapurushiya sect sprang up. He WTas bom in 1*449 

(1449-1568). A. D. at Bardowa in the district of Nowgong in 

Assam. He belonged to a gifted Kayastha family 
of Bhuiyans whose forefathers had come to Assam from Kanaij pur 


. ♦ 0 , ff. The ooIq^I statue of Jauardana and of ten^hainded at Oa^atl ^d of 

Ganesa, ^to., passim* - 
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in Goochbehar. He was educated in Sanskrit literatuie aiul the Puranas 
at home and from his childhood evinced a deep religious tendency.. He’ 
travelled throughout India on pilgrimage and must have been profoundly 
impressed by the great religious ferment in favour of a. A'aishnava 
revival that was going on in the Eastern as well as in the Western part of 
India. It is said that he became for some time a pupil of A<Ivaita Acharya, 
of Santipur in Nadiya, the John the Baptist of Chaitanya’s dispensation. 
On his return he began to preach the. religion of tin- Bhagavata- Purana 
which he also translated into his owji va-macular, i. c., As.sainese. Tin- 
Brahmans did not like that a man of inferior caste should pose as a 
religious teacher ; but Sankara was a politician as well, and while; avowing 
;i respect for the Brahmans he was soon able to convert some ol’ them into 
his creed, the principal among them being Oeva-Damodara ( 1488- J 580) 
who, as we shall see afterwards, .xlso played a very imp.atant part in the 
projjagation of the Vaishnava religion in Assam. 

But the most iiiiportant convert to Sankara’s creed was Madhava-Deva, 
also a Eaya.stha by caste, who i.s look<;d u])on a.s the 
Madhava-Deva re:il founder of tin; Miihapui’ushiya ,sec‘t. His father 

(1489-1596). cjune to As.sam from Banduka, probably in Bengal. 

Lik(; hi.s i^receptor. In; was of a rc;ligious tinui of mind 
even from his boyhood ainl was a (h;vout Sakta. While going to .sacrifice 
some goats in honour of the diety he wor.ship}>ed, he met Sankara, and 
after a hot religious discussion, bs'cann; convinced of the futility of the 
creed of the animal .sacrifice and was initiated by .Sankara. 

The Saktas became very much annoyed with Sankara and Madhava 
an,d made a com 2 >laint .ag.ainst them befijre the inilinir 
Settlement Ahom Monarch who, though indifferent in matters 

* Hiinluistic, l>eca,me evamtually angry with Sanktira on 

Barapeta. t)ther grounds ; and Sankaia and Madhava had to flee 

'* the coTintry. .1 hey mad(“ their way to Ivainarupa, then 

under the Koch King's, and settJtMl at l^arajieta. 

Here I^c^a-Damodara too joined Sankara atid a party headed by 
Sankara went again on pilgrimage, and it is said that 
'***^Sankara*s they saw Srec- Ghaitanya Mahaijrabhu at Pnri. On 

religion* return they began to preach the new 

creed with great vigour and multitudes came to 
join them. The time was favourable as after many centuries of tumult 
the people ware enjoying peace under the Koch Kings. Even here how- 
ever enfemies were not wanting, who made a complaint before Raja Nara- 
Narayaha that preaching was alienating the people from their 

fiaith in Kamakhya, the deity supported by the King. He became very 
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much angry with Sankara who was surninoned to appear beibre the King. 
SanHcira seemed to have foreseen this and had give^ his niece in marriage 
to the King’s favourite brother and Cominandcr-in-Chief Sila Ray. What 
on account of this and what for Sankara’s cJevotion and learning, the King 
soon became very friendly towards him, so much so indeed, that he offered to 
become his disciple : but Sankara refused to initiate the King as his principle 
was not to give niaiitra to the Kings, the Brahmans and the women. 
After this, Sankara was not mol(‘sted any more up to the last day of his 
long life of 111) years. 

Let us state her(‘ the salient points of the religion preached by Sankara- 
1 )c‘va. His scripture was the Bhagavata-Purana and 
Sankara's creed. Bhagjiva.dgita. Vishnu with his various incarna- 

tions was the deity of his choice. Vishnu-worship, 
as we have seen already, was not new in Assam. He was of course WDr- 
shipjx‘d as one of the Hindu Trinity and tln.^ Salagraina, His emblem, 
was k(‘pt probably in evtuy Brahman’s house. But what Sankara preach- 
(‘d was that Vishnu should be worshippial in preference to all other deities 
and it was this exclusiveness that inflanu'd his contemporaiy Brahmans 
who, as has alrea<ly been stated, wc^rt' so (k‘gT‘aded in learning and spiritua- 
lity that a non-Brahman like Sankara proved mon‘ than a match for th* itu 
in the religious controversy, Anothei* new’ filature introduced by Sankara 
was that the method e)f worship of (lod was simplified into mere recitation 
of His name which eveuy onehowew er low in social position could do. And 
this appealed very much to th(‘ inassc‘s wdio ha^l in a manner been ext^bided 
so long from actual ]>artici|)ation in leligious ])erfoi*manees, A<id to this 
the attraction of songs (Baragit nnd Oh<i.*slia-Kirt<xrd'’ ) and the stage })ei- 
formances (called Bhawana) which wau'e compos<*d by him and his favourite 
disciple Madhava-Deva. Sankara di 1 not attem}>t to introduce any sociaf 
reforms, except this that by his personal (examph‘ lu* showed ^that 
even a non-Brahman could be a spiritual teacher or (luru and accept 
disciples even from among Brahmans themselves. Yet he was respectful to- 
wards the Brahmans and whcai a member of that caste came to l»e converted 
into his creed, he had him initiated by Deva-Damodara or by his family 
priest Rama Rama Guru. It is said that even the members of his own 
family took their ma7itra from Deva-Damodara. vSankara was a married man 
and had children : he did not therefore ri^quire that a preacher of his crticd 
need observe celebacy. . , 


^ ^"‘ B-vragit ’’ is what is called S/vukirtan in Bengal and “ Ghosha-Kirtaii is th© sinj^mg 
of hymns with chorus, ‘‘Glibsha ” meaning Chorub ” (B^Oglflli l>nuya 
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It would l>e well perhaps to compare the two great Vaishnava saints 

Chaitanya and Sankara, and their tenets. Both 

Cpniparison taught the religion of the Bhagavata-Purana and* both 

Chaitanya and his -i i i i r. • 

Creed. prescribed that the name of Han could taken by 

' any one : both propagated their creed by songs and 

both gathered round themselves powerful followers to help them in their 
mission. But Sankara had to do himself what C^haitanya’s followers did 
for Bcmgal ; Sankara ha<l to compose Kirtanas and Bhawanas, and translate 
Sanskrit books and thereby to enrich, if not actually to lay the foundation of, 
the Vernacular literature in Assam, besides founding manasteries called 
Satras : while Chaitanya did very little that way but devoted his life 
to the enjoyment of the sweets of the love of Cod, absorbed in religif)us 
trances ; and so, he could not c^vim take proper care of his own person ancl 
hence any sustained effort at composition or anything in the shape of 
organization was not to be (‘xpected of him. In the matter of religious 
fervour, however, Chaitanya advanced to a stage which very few ever had 
in this world : and Sankara’s creed did not include the Madhuryya Bhava 
(literally the ‘ idea of swc^etiu^ss’) of Radha and thus his followers have 
missed a very sublime^ and beautiful phase of the Vaishnava religion, but 
have also avoided a dangerous element, vlz,^ women in their monasteries, 
except ivs legitimnte wives and children of the married Bhakats.* 
Both Chaitanya and Sankara are looked on as Avatars, but Sankara’s 
followei's seem never to have been very serious in this matter and 
hence the name of Sankara is not regarded as sanctifying as the 
name of Gour(/. Chaitanya) in Bengal. Nay, even in the observance 
of the anniversary, the Bengali Vaishnavas fast on the birthday of Chait- 
anya as on that of Krishna or Rama ; while the Assamese cc^lebrate the 
•tithi (day) of the demise of Sankara, which is done in the case of ordinary 
mortals^ The teachings of both have permeated not only to the lowest 
s^rafa of the society but also to the aboriginal tribes : and in Assam the 
conversion leads to elevation : for instance, a Kachari at first gets the name 
of Sarariiyy^ (o e., a convert) and then becomes Koch in which case 
his water can be accepted by the high-caste people. Chaitanya or rather 
his followers have allowed the Vaishnavas to eat fish, but not flesh 
which also has been permitted to the Vaishnavas here.J Tho Bengali 
Vairagis or recluses are buried after death, but in Assam the dead bodies of 


* Bhakitts ^re the inmates of the 8atra^. 

t Tlwre are, I understand, people who recite the name of Sankara too : but their num- 
is voty stuAll. 

Z The MahapurnsMyM g^erally «at the flesh of non -doniestioated deer, etc,, which are 
beaten to death in order that blood mi^^ht not be spilled. 
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such |>er8<inH are burnt and even Sraddha ceremony is ]K*rfbrmed in respect 
«f' them as in the case of house-holders. 

Sankara-Deva died in 1568 and no sooner did he die than a split came 
about between his chief followers Madhava-Deva and 
Split after Sankara 5 Deva-Dainodara, fis the latter being a Brahman did 
Death join jx^rsonally the funeral ceremonies of his 

ICayastha leader. Madhava who Avas more earnest 
than tactful, became inciuised at this and used taunting language against 
] >amodara. This led to the main division of the Vaishnavism <)f Sankara- 
I>(wa into two sc^cts, the Maha{)urushiya and the Darnodariya. 

Madhava-lleva regally succc^edc'd to the headship of the ndigious sect 
found(‘d by Sankara-Deva and as Damodara with 
Mahapurushiya his disciples seceded from Madhava’s authority, the 

Sect. lattt‘r’s party went by the name of Mahapurushiya 

as Madhav^a-Deva was looked upon as the Mahapu- 
rusha which appellation was by souk* applied to Sankara-Deva as well. 

Damodai*a was a Brahman and hence naturally morc^ orthodox a. 

Hindu than Madhava who did not like that Brah- 
Difference between mans should monopolize the spiritual authority : thus 

while th(* Satras^ of the Damodariyas — also cal) .d 
Bamuniyas ft>r obvious reasons— -liave only Brahmans 
as Adhikaroes (Mohantas), the Mahapurushiya 8atras can have* evem vSudras 
as Adhikarees who might givc^ lYKtuird to mtm of superior caster* who how- 
ever have mostly docked to th(' sect of Deva-l Jamodara : and thus the 
Mahapurushiya sect have become^ very much shorn of ~ the aristocratic 
elements. The Mahapurushiyas are so bigoti'd that thc^y would not even 
cast a look at the temple of Kamakhya, whil^ the Damodarij^as would 
have no objection even to sacrifice goats in honour of that dt ity. Anothc'i* 
instance of the Mahapurushiyas’ aversion to other dtuties is that they 
would not subjiH^t themselves to inoculation or vaccination as that wouhi 
be inviting the appearance of pox, the presiding deity whereof is Sitala ! 

Casual writers on the Mahapurushi3^a sc^ct generab\^ say tha^ they do 
not observe caste. Nothing can be farther fit-om l;he 
Caste amonK the fact. Madhava-DeA-a from whom the sect has got its 
Mahapurushiyas. name Avrites in his Nama Ghosha : — 


Mahapurushiya and 
Darnodariya. 


‘‘ Know it for certain that for a devotejo who has not got rid of the worldly 
attachments it is sinful to tmnsgress the Vedas : whereas for him who has 

• This seems to be more theoretical than prcwjlical : as I beea tpld that a Birman 

eren of the Mahapurushiya sect will neyer take eaoept from a AdMkar ao 
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ecome a devotee to Krishna having been quite rid of all attachments, 
othing can be binding upon him/’ — V ^ehse No. 596. 

And in fact the Mahapurushiya house-holders who. by tlie way, have 
ften to enter into marital relationship with the Oamodariyas who rigidly 
bserve caste, never break the rules of caste. Only, there is a class of people 
ailed Kowalia Bhakats — single {i. e., unmarrmd) devotees — who, following 
he example of Mahdava Deva who did not marry, observe celebacy and are 
lid to be less mindful of the rules of caste ^ but any vagaries on their 
art are excusable as they have no social tie, like the Sannyasins who too 
bserve no caste : and these recluses are in no way representatives of the 
enerality of the Mahapurushiyas. 

In this connection it may be stated that it wjis contemplated by the 
f<)unders of the sect that their Satras should be gov- 
rahman Adhikaree erned by a set of people chosen b^^ them called the 

at Barapeta. Atas“t" of whom the chief was to be the Ata of the 

central Satra at Barapeta. When the last Ata died 
e left no nominee for the situation and the matter rested with the Samuha 
general body) of the Bhakats to elect an Adhikaree. But the matter could 
ot be settled to the satisfaction of all concerned until a Brahman — -the 
escendant of Rama Rama (Juru, the family priest of Sankara — w^is 
ppointed Adhikaree : and henceforth the office became practically hereditary. 

Then, there are people who say that the Mahapurushiyas are not idol- 
idolatry of the ators. If idolatry means image- worship, the Maha- 

Vlahapurushlyas. purushiyas cannot but be styled idolaters. Sankara 

>eva and Madhava Deva are my authority. The following description of 
he object of meditation ih from Sankar’s Kirtan (Jhosha : — 

“The devotee will calmly meditate every limb mentally : become joyful 
t seeing His lotus-like feet. His two feet are very red. Joy will be 
)un^ marks of hook, lotus, banner, diam^>nd and barley are seen, 

^he foot-lotus is shining, the rows of fingers are the petals thereof.” 

In this manner the whoK' body of Vishnu up to His head is described, 
b is stated in one of the biographies of Sankara Deva that while at Bara- 
owa he set up an image of Jagannatha and had it consecrated by the 
trahrnans. 

The following is quoted from Madhava DeVa’s Namaghosha, salutation : — 

** The Fish, the Tortise, the Man-lion, the I>warf, Rama with axe, Rama 
rith plough, the Boar, Sri-Rama, Buddha and Kalki : Thou hast, D 
Crishna, iussutned ten* shapes jpamed above. I make salutation to thy feet’\ 

praotio»ll>% I midervtand^ th© lCc wa)ij’& 
caste M Hindti© do. 

f fiUwiskrit word pata ” and si^ifiea a Qnrvtm 
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If any further proof of a conclusive nature is wanted, it may be stated 
that there is hardly any Satra of the Mahapurushiyas that does not contain 
an idol of the deity whose full-length image they have })een enjoined by 
Sankara-Deva to contemplate in the verses quoted above. 


In the course of 

Minor Cofi:nate 
Sects. 


the accounts of the Mahapurushiya sect, mention has 
been made of the llainodariya sect as collateral to 
the foi'mer. There are other minor sects of w^hich a 
cursory notice might be deemed interesting. 


Gopala Deva, two other followers of Sankara, founded 
sects and established a Satra in imitation it seems of 
1 )evn-r)amodara. There are hardly any very distinc- 
tive features in these sects t^xcept this that the found- 
c^rs are lookcfl upon as avatars by their own followers. Uari Deva was a 
Brahman and his sect is almost identical with that of Deva-Gamodara, 
Gopal Deva was a Kayastha by bii*th and the number of vSatras founded by 
him have now dwinrlled down very much : and in creed, the surviving 
ones are hardly distinguishable from that of thc^ Mahapurushiyas. 


Hari De^va and 

Hari Deva. 
Gopala Deva. 


Mowamariyas. 


It is said that Gopala Deva* once had become lieretical during the 
early part of his life and in that state ho preached 
his doctrines among the aboriginals in Upper Assam : 
the outcome was a sect called the Mowamfiriyas, from th(^ Sati’a at Mowa- 
mara. Thfise people an^ said to be in tlie habit of c‘ating unclean food, 
drinking wine and practising exorcism. They wcu'e onec^ p(^rsecutcd by the 
Ahom Kings and their rebellion eventually pavefl the way to the downfall 
of the Ahoms. 


Another small sect of still more* heretic nature* goe*s by the ;uystic name 
of the Piirabhogias. The*y have* e)thc*r names, c. e/., 
Purabhogias. Ratiyas e)r Ratikhowas on account of their holeling 

their meetings at night. The*ir orgies are ke*pt con- 
cealed and are suspecteal te> have* conne*ction with we)me*n anel wine and 
as such do iie^t bear scrutiny. 


* Sri jut Hem Chandra Gosain, an authority in Assamese Antiquities, is of opinion that 
one Aniruddha whej was for some time a disciple of Sankara Deva, was the founder mf thiS) 
sejot, and not Gopala Deva. It is saitl that a religious boe>k was written by Sankara Deva' 
when he was somewhat of Tantrik inclinations. Sankara kept the boo£ oare^illy ooncealec 
as his ideas changed afterwards : but Aniruddha oaiVie somehow to know of this book and 
took it away Hence was the heretic nature of the faith ^nd praotiee of the Mowamariyas; 
Aniruddha is said also to have composed Na>ghosbas and ^ new Oh^ahas anc^ 

new Kirtonas in imitation of the compositions of Sankara Deva I 
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There are a few Satras of Vaishnavas who^are the followers of Chaitanya. 

The separate existence of these Satras is itself a proof 
Chaitanya Panthis. that the Mahapurushiya sect is not a direct oftshoot of 

CMiaitaiiya’s creed as some writers think it to be. In 
a previous section we have already noted some of the points of differ- 
ence between the two sects. Only this much need bo said herc\ 
that no sect can be re^ardtal as having* any connection with Chaitanya, 
the members whereof do not accept him as an avatar, and there is not 
even a slight mention of Chaitanya in any ol* the Mahapurushiya scrip- 
tures by Sankara Deva and Madhava 1 Jt^va. 


The number of th<^ Mahapurushiyas is about 4 lacs out of about TO lacs 
of Hindus and about 2G lacs of the total population of 
the JTralimapiitra valhiy. Th(^ total V^aishnava popu- 
lation is about 13 lacs, and tht‘ Saktas*^ number 
Mahapin iishiyas occupy the next rank in social scale 
Dainodari^ais both of whom ar(^ almost at par* in point 


Miscellaneous 

Information. 


about 3 lacs. The 
to the Saktas and 
of respectability. 


The Mahapurushiyas and their rivals, the J Tamodariyas, are to be found 
•in every part of thc^ Brahma|)utra valley and the, only placu^ outside the 
valley where there is a considerabh^ numbto- of them is Coochbihar 
whei'e there ai*e some >Satras too, founded by both the parties. 

There are innumerabk^ Satras of tht> Mahapurushiyas as well as of the 
Damodariyas. Some of the principal Mahapurushiya Satras are — the 
Satra at Harpeta which is the 1 >hama, the Navadwipa, of this sect ; 
Baradwa in Nowgong, the birth place of Sankara ; that at Kamalabari in 
Sibsagar and those at Sundardiya in Kamrup, and Tvakatkuta in Cooch- 
biiiar where Sankara died. 

Of th%‘ Damodariya Satras the principal are Auniati, llakhinapata, 
GammTira, and Kuruwabahi — thi^ foremost Satras in the whole valley — r 
all situated in the Majuli (islnnd) in Sibsagar ; Patbausi near Barpeta 
where Deva-Tiamodara lived ; Kathalmari in Goalpara ; and Baikunthapur 
tin Coochbihar where Damodara died. 


The term Satra or rathei* Sattra is sakl to be derived from the word 
Sat ' good and the root ' trai ’ to save ; where a good man is saved. A 


I * The most ari^tooratio Sakta families in the province are the disciples of the Oosains 
wv’hose ancestor ICrishnarania Bhattaoharyya was brought from Nadiya by the Ahom-Akbar 
Rudra Sinha (1636-1714) for the inittation of the royal family : and the high placed officers 
of the kingdom also took in ml ra^{ rum him and his descendants who are called “ Parvatiya 
Gl^osain® as th#y were assigned residence on the Kamakhya Farvata. 
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Satra is generally like an A?thra in Bengal ; its immates are called 
‘‘ Bhakats ” Sanskrit ' Bhaktas These Bhakats can live with their wive^ 
and children within the precincts of the Satra. 

The celebates are called “ Kewaliya Bhakats/’ The most important 
house in the Satra is the Namaghara or the Kirtanaghara where, as itt 
name indicates, singing parties are held at least once every day : here oi 
an elevated seat the Bhagavata is kept and the audience are treated witl 
the expositions of stories from that Parana. Dramatic performances also tak( 
place in this house. 

The following are some of the important functionaries in a Satra : — 

Adftikar — or more correctly, Adhikari : — He is the head of the Satn 
and gives 77UX7it'ra.s to the disciples. These Adhikars are either Grihasthas 
i.e., householders who can marry ; or Udasinas, he., the recluses who cannoi 
marry. The former sort of Adhikarship is hereditary, whereas the latte; 
class of Adhikars are appointed hy adoption. 

Deka Adftikav — (Deka inefins young). He is the next man anc 
generally the heir presumptive to the Adhikara, and acts for him in hh 
absence. 

Bara Bhakats — (literally old Bhakats). They give instructions to the 
Bhakats after their initiation. 

Bkayatl — (/.<?. Bhagabati). He reads the Bhagabata Parana and 
explains it to the people who assemble in the Namaghara of the Satr^ 
every day. 

Pathaka, — He reads the Vernacular scripture. 

Pajari , — He performs the worship of the Salagrama and the idol o: 
Krishna. 

Vagtsa , — He gives Vyvasbhaor religious prescriptions, e. g., of penances 
and penalties. • 

Medhi — (from Sanskrit Medha to sacrifice). He is appointed by tht^ 
head of the Satra to collect annual contributions from the disciples. 

Bharali — (Sanskrit Bhandarin). He is the store-keeper. Besides 
there are appointed menials such as “ dowries " who light lemps ; “ khata- 
niyars ” and “ aldharas ” attendants of the Adhikar and of the Bhakats 
and musical performers such as ‘‘ Namalagowa ” who introduce the song 
Gayans ” who sing and “ Bayans ” who play on the musical instruments 
and also “ Sutradhari (Sanskrit Sutradhara) who introduces every scene 
of a Bhawana (drama), by giving its substance. 

The sources of income of a Satra are — 

(а) The landed property belonging to it, consisting of lakheraj and 

nisf-kheraj lands, o 

(б) The annual contributions from the disciples. 
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(c) The penalties inflicted on people" within the jnrisrliction of the 
Satra for social or religions misconduct. 

(rZ) Biyadaniya, ” donation on the occasion of a marriage. 

{e) “ Sevajanani ” or ct>mmnnication of respects accompanied with 
presents by a disciple on the occasion of a Smddha or such 
like ceremony in his house. 

I cannot conclude this account of the Vaishriava sect founded V)y 
Sankara and Mfidhava i>eva and Deva-Damodara 

Concluding: without recounting the bc^nefits these great men have 

Remarks. conferred on their native land. They lighted the 

lamp of spirituality at a period when there was gene- 
ral darkness enveloping this place that had been highly civilized in the 
ancient and mediaeval times. Their Kirtanas, their Bhawanas. their 
translations enriched the vernacular of tlu‘ province in a degree that might 
be enviecl at that time even by the great neighbouring province of Bengal. 
By converting the aborigines they not only gave them a religion but also 
made them elevated and civilized and thereby strengthened the whole Hindu 
society which otherwise^ would have dwimlled down considerably, the 
process of proselytization started by them holding out to the converts the 
prospects of getting into the pale of the Hindu society as members of clean 
castes, and their simple creed with the introduction of mtisic in it have 
rendered the people proof against the alluring baits of alien and 
denationalizing creeds to which the people in other provinces have so 
easily succumbtHl. They are lot>ked upon by theii* fol lower’s as avatars 
and well they may be. ^ Has not the Lord said in the Geeta that whenever 
spirituality should be rlimmed, He would come down to establish religion 
there ^ 

p :■ 

APPENDIX. 

The follotving is the list of a few^ publications that might be of help 
in getting information in researches about the Mahapurushiya sect and 
its founders ; — 

In Assamese. 

* 1. Kirtan Qhosha (a book of hymns) by Sankara Deva. 

2. Namaghosha (also a* book of hymns) by Madhava Deva. 

Guru Chari tra (A biography of Sankara Deva) by Kanthabhushana 

Madhava Devar Jioancharitra (life of Sankara 
and Madhava i>eva) by Dait^ 
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5. Guriilila (life of Deva-I3amodara) by Rama Raya. 

' In Enoltsh. 

6. Religions Sects in Assam. By M. N. Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 

In Bengalee. 

7. “ Mahapnrush Sankar Deva by Umesa Chandra I)e (being 
published under the auspices of the Banga Sahityaniisilani Sabha, 
Gauhati). 

• O 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE DRAMA 

(]5v John Calsworthy in tjie HriinEUT Journal.) 

Sincerity in the theatre, and commercial success are not necessarily, but 
they are generally opposed. 1 1 is more or less a happy accident when they 
coincide. Those who want sincerity will always be the few, but they m ly wi ll 
V)e more numeious than now ; atid to increase their number is worth a struggle. 
That struggle is much sneercd-at, much talked of, so called new movement in 
the British drama. 

A man could not write anythiijg sincere with the elevation of the ])ublic 
as iiHHMitive. He can oidy express himself sincerely bif not coni^idering the public 
at all. Most weavers of drama, of cours^e^ are perfectly sincere when they start 
out to ply their shuttles ; but how many persevere in that mood to the end 
of their plays in defiance of outside consideration ? Tiiere is just one new 
safe-guard of the self* respecting dramatist that no amount of improvising for or 
against will explain away. Drama is again taking rank as literature. And for 
the first time [>erhaps since the days of Shakespeare, there fire diamatists in 
England, not a few, faithful to themselves. 

This age is one of a developing social conscience ; it is worthy of a great 
and fine art. But though no art is fine unless it has sincerity, no amount of 
sincere intention will serve unless the expression of it be well nigh perfect. 

Art exists not to conform people in their tastes and prejudices, not to show 
them what they have seen before, but to present them with a new vision of life. 
And if drama be an art, it must reasonably be expected to present life as each 
dramatist sees it, and not to express things because they pander to popular 
prejudice or are sensational or because they pay. 
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Bv Nani) Singh Sihra, Bahwant Singh and Nahain Singh, 
Delrijntes of the United Indi<i Lentjne a'nd the K hat. sit 
Diwati. fioeiet i/, Un'tx’onvev li.U. 

:< > : 

Properly spenking it is since the year 1 J)05 that IiKhans bt'^an to iin- 
migrate into Canada, and at the presiait inoinent there arc' ahoTit 4,500 
Pritish Indian subjects of Ilis Majc'sty resident in thc‘ Dominion of 
Canada, and almost entirely in the- Pi*ovinc<‘ of Biitish Columbia. Mori' 
than half of thc-m arc‘ c'n^ag^i-d in agriculture*, and ot* the* l e'maindeu’, the* 
majority are* employed in raihoad constmetion and mainte'nance*, and in 
factoric's and lumber mills. 

In spite of the various hardships to which they are subje*cte*d l)y the* 
Dominion (Jovernmemt, the'V, by dint of untirin^^ industry and e*nter])ris(*, 
and by inhere*nt te'inpi'rate* habits have succeH*d in securin^^ a de*ce*nt com- 
pe-*tency for thi'insi*! \a:*s. They have invested in J^ritish ( -olumbia in re*al 

('State property and businc'ss a round sum of about 7,000,000 dollars or 
(Rs. 21,000,000); this clearly shows that thi'y have* adopted Canada as 
their home* and are* permanc'ntly si'tth'd thi're. Tfu'v own thc'ir dwe'llin^ 
house's and other prepe'rty iti the citii's of Vancouver and Victoria 
and round about these places. The autheritie'S in ( "anada have* so lar 
found theun to l)e re*spectable and pe'aci'ful citizi'iis — tnitlHHit a u fTditrh 
of COltTM^. 

Ninety X>e‘r cent ol^the-se* si'ttlers are* nu‘ml)e*is of the* Sikh community, 
se*ve-ral of whom have* se'(*n active* se*rvice in the Indian Army and we-nn* 
*niedals awarde-d for spe*cial brave-ry in the camjjaigns within and without 
the^ limits of India. 

* till the year 1007 th(*y were unmoh'sted by the^ Immigration author- 
itie*^, but ever since that ye^ar, ix'strictions are imposed upon b'osh arrivals 
frenn India Jio that “ the* door is shut to any more* of the'ui ” to (|uote the 
very words of Brigadie^r Ce-*ne*ral Swayne who Wiis Governejr-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of British Honduras, and who was at one time an 
officer in the Indian Army. 

, With a view to get rid of Indian settlers in fyanada, a schc^me was 
hatched in 1908 to effect the* whohesale transportation of Indians to 
BritisB Honduras, ^ The^ inclement climate of Honduras and the almost 
humiliating terms on which the transpt>rtation was to take place, made it 
' imperative on Indians ifo decline unanimously in a body this tempting 
offer” of General Swayne^ It was not a wonder that the scheme should 
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have met >vith such a fate when all the Indians residing in Canada were 
mad<* acquainted through the press of the policy and the motives which 
actuat(Hl the originators of the projx^sal. Brigadier General Swayne 
atone place thus openly declared : “ One of those things that make the 
presence of liast Indians here or in any other white Colony, politically 
inexpedient is the familiarity they acquire with the whites. An instance 
<*f this is given hy the spi’cfly elimination of caste in this province as 
shown l>y the way all castes h(‘l]) i^ach othei*. These men go back to India 
and preach ideas of (‘mancipation which if bnuight about will upset th<‘ 
inachiiuuy of law and >>rd<‘r.” The rt sidt was that ( iov(‘rnnu*nt had to 
dj‘op the Trarisp< ut^^i ti(»n Scheme, tor th(‘y could not tbrc(‘ it upon the 
unit(‘d luuly of Indians. 

F r( ‘ sh restrictions vv<‘re th(‘n imposed which placed Iruiians on a low(‘r 
footing than that, occupi(*d by otIi(*r ()riental Immigrants, Japan(‘s<‘, 
(diin(\se, and othc^rs, who aic* not subj(‘cts of tht* British ( ^rown. In Canada 
Indians lu'itlu'r hav(‘ any sYo/a.s as British subjects nor as immigrants. 
'Idle ( dinadiaii I in inigrat i(»n La ws ha\ (‘ laid a clearly (hdned line betw<*en 
Mis Maj(‘sty’s subj<*cts of ( dinada and that of India in tin* face ot‘ the bold 
and deal* IVoclamation of oiii* lati* Queen \ ictoria. A Japaiu^st* or a 
( diinainan wh(*n onci* admitt(‘d into tin* Dominions, is as good a British 
subj(‘ct as he is tln^* subj(*ct of his own country whih* at honn*. But it is a 
puzzling riddle to be* solv(‘d that in India we are British subjects, in Eng- 
land W(‘ are British subjects, but in Canada, to procun* legal sanction 
for onr right British citizcaiship wi* havi^ to s(*curt* another diuid to that 
('ffect. 

Tht? most oppressive* n^striction which n(*(‘ds iTam(‘diat-(* is the* 

“ Continuous Journe'V (dause* which t*xclud(*s Indians h'om landing in tin* 
Dominion of ( dinada^ and is contaiin*d in (‘X(*cuti\ (‘ oi*d(‘i’, B.( \ f)20, pr^)- 

mulgatiai by tin* Governor-tb neral <»! (ainada on bth May, IDIO •It runs 
as follows : — * 

“ Fn^m and aft(‘r the* date ln*reof the landing in Cdinada shall Ix'^and 
the same is ln‘reby ])r<»hibited any immigrants who h?i^e come to 
Canada otherwise than by ciuitinuous jourrn*y from the country of which 
they are natives or citizens, and upon through tickets purchased in that 
country or purchaseil or prcqiaid in Canada." 

It is physically impossible for Indians to fulfil the terms of this order, 
for the very sufficient reasons — (o) f/nit there m no direct f^teamHhvp ser- 
vice hetweai India and Cajiada, and (b) that 7io steamel^jy companies 
(71 lordiit n ill i(^tnr ihn ngh f icleif^ to Canadd. It could be pointed out 
in this Cc nncct ic*n that the Government of India should withdraw th^ 
protection under Indian Shipping L<aws which these Companies 
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L<‘t the Governiiiont i\lso warn them that tht v will not be allowini to tonch 
It any of the Indian ports until they would friu^Iy condi'seend to pi^>vide 
[lassage to any Indian going to Canada without the slightest hiteli. By 
loing so His Majesty's Indian subjects will In* <|uite protected and thi‘ 
shipping companies will come to tlu‘ir siuises ai\«l would learn a lesson. 
l"ht‘se slopping companies ari‘ <]uitt‘ <!itlVavnt conct rns as compareil with 
[>thc‘r corporations. havi* got certain imperati\<‘ public obliga- 
tions to discharge. In case tlu*y refuge let tluau pack up bag ami 

l>aggage and ([ui(‘tly withdiaw in their stc^am boats to s<une other lands. 

Anotlu'r unjust restriction whiiOi ]>resst‘s lu‘a\ il\ upon Iialians is 
r*ontaim‘d in t he' piovisious of ( )rdi‘i* P.( \ M2<). also of* ]Ma\' bt li, 
HHO : — 

“ N^o immigi*ant of Asiatic origin shall hi* p<*rmitted to cutter ( ^inada 
unU‘ss in actual and piu'sonal poss<‘ssi4Mi in his oi“ h<*r < os n right of tavo 
huruhed dollais, unh‘ss such ])(U*son is a naf i\<‘ or subjc'ct of an Asiatic 
[‘ountry in rigard to which spocial statutoix* regulations are in forc(' or 
wit h which t lu‘ ( lox c'rmm ai t of* ( \anada has mad«‘ a sjxaaal t rc‘aty, agret‘- 
ment or convention." 

< )wnig to s])ecial treat ios wit h Japan and ( Jiina, 4()() Ja))anese ari' 
!ulmitt(‘d y<‘ai*l\' on showing that lh<‘y poss<‘ss tifte dollai’s in s|X‘cie or 
n(*gotial)h* s(‘curit i(‘s, and Chim‘se ar<^ admit t ixl wit hout any r(‘Stric- 
tion to their numlxu' <»n |>ayment of a lu^ad tax of r)(>(> dollars 
‘acli. In th(‘ cast' of Indians, t his ( )rdta' bt'Com(*s wholly ino]Ha'a- 
tive on account of tli(‘ impossil)ilit \’, as hertdofore statiMh of* complying 
with tht‘ ‘ ( 'ontinuous Joui iu*\' (Jause." ( \)i^se([uent ly it vv^as not 
■^ui'prising t hat a lai*ge^ numlxa- of* cases of* hardshi]>s occuriNxl e\a‘r sincx* 
l]u*s<* v exatious Tx-gulat ions vveix* madtx A Japam‘se, a (JiirH‘S(‘ <»r any 
)\her oi i(*ntal can fi'(‘»*ly bring his vvifi^ and as many of* his otfsfiring, 
mah‘ oi* t*emah‘, as he d(*sires to ( 'anada, but if ar» Indian sul)ject of* His 
Majesty' \ver<‘ to do th<‘ sam<* h<* is guilty <»f a crime against the oliedirmci' 
of law and his litt h- ones and d<‘ar ones have to be d(‘portt*d liack and h(‘ 
becomes a sfifferer to th<‘ liardsliip and p<aialty of* a costly litigation in 
the supriam^ courts of British f'«>luml>ia as tht> follovvung eases clearly 
tlisclose the underhan<l and sul)ti*rfugc‘ spirit of the ambiguous Biiws. 

Mr. Xathu Ram Ixiught a through third class tickrt from Calcutta to 
\^incouver somehow in the year but at Hong K<ing wht‘re h<* had 

to change the boat, thc' unbmky fellow got th<^ third class ticket exchanged 

for a second class one, on payment of th<* (*xceHS fare, H<^ was not allowed 

* * V • 

to land because tht» authorities maintaineil that he had not a through 
ticket from Calcutta to Vancouver, with the result that he was made to 
return by the same boat. 
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Mr. Hii'a Singh, an ex-soldier who had settled in Canada, went to 
India to bring his wife and child. On return he was admitted being a 
Vancouver resident, but his wife and child were forcibly detained on pro- 
ducing a cash bond of .1l?] ,000 (Rs. 8,000), pending the decision of their 
case in the Supi'enio Court of British Cokimbia. After three months 
fight in a court of law, they were tts rtn <tct of ffrciee. 

Th e cases of Mr. Bhag Singh, the President of the TChalsa lliwan 
Society and President of the Curu Nanak Mining and Trvist Company, 
Limited, who had once served in the 10th Indian Cavalry, anti Mr. Balwant 
Singh, the High Priest of the Sikh Church at Vancouver and at one time 
a soldier in the 8Gth Sikhs Infantry, were similar to that of Mr. Hira 
Singh. Both of these gentlemen had to produce cash bonds of 2,000 
dollars (Rs. 6,000) ix nding the trial in the Supieme Court. It was only 
aftei- a prolonged anti costly litigation of more than three mttnths that 
their families were allowetl to land in A^anctmver, and ilmt too not l>y vlqht 
Init ris <i/it net of yr<tee. Note the impotency of the so-called j ust laws 
which have not got an tixeeption for the Indians but an act of grace. It 
was only when the absurdities of their application were disclosed by 
the Courts of Justice, that Canadian Law makers realised their blunder 
and converted the application of their law into an act of grace. 

The family of Mr. Hakim Singh, one of the directors of Guru Nanak 
Mining and Trvist Company Ltd., Vancouver B. C., who once served in 19th 
Cavalry Bengal Lancers 4vnd who is a man of vast property in the city of 
Vancfuiver, has been waiting in Hong Kong far the last two years to ge^ a 
through ticki't to Vnricouv^er, which the Steamship Ckimpanies, who it is 
jiresuimnl are acting in pursuance of sonu‘ priv.itt' arrangement with 
the Dominion Government, refuse to issue. 

Mr. Ilossain Rahim who had settled in Honolulu (Hawaian Islands), and 
is now the Managing Director of the Canada-India Supply Company Ltd., 
visited Canada as a tourist. Whilst there, he made up his mind to stay in 
Canada. The Immigration authorities objected and instituted legaUpro- 
ccedings twice against him, which howev^er they twice losu. Later Mr. 
Rahim exei-cised his right of citizenship to vote in the Mayor’s election. 
To nullify his vote, a case was filed, which the authorities afterwards with- 
drew, /’or Tenso7ix best 1,-notvn to thern»elvefi. Mr. Rahim had to incur an 
enormous expense of money in these litigations approaching to about 
Rs. 10,000. 

O ^ 

Mr. Vishnu Pingle went to study in Canada, He was hot fvUowed to 
land. He went to Seattle in the United States of America where he was 
admitted. It is an irony of fate that while th^ Dominion CJovernment 
impose unbearable restrictions on Indian immigrants who me British 
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subjects, foreign governments, like that of America, admit Indian students, 
on showing fifty dollars and alter the necessary medical examination. 

The above cases if related in detail woukl read quite like the adveuitures 
of some romantic spirits and their tales of sorrow and misery ; and yet the 
victims are faithful subjects of His British Majesty who are so unjustly 
oppressed under the British flag and on British soil, though they are so true 
to their salt. This inhuman and unnatural treatment meted out especially 
to the weaker sexes is a standing disgrace to the legislation of any 
civilized country. The forcibh^ siqjaration of wives and children from 
their husbands and fathers totally annihilates the Indian iniinigration 
into CJanada. This compuls(^)ry disruption of families is punitive and can 
only be lawfully applied to criiiiinals by any civilized iKiiioii. 

• Seeing these disheartening state of things, on Decc niber 15th, 1011, a 
rielegation sent by the United India League jind the Khalsii 1 )i wan Society, 
A^ancouver, waited on the Hon. R. Rogers, Minister of the Interior, at 
Ottawa, and were formally told by him that part of their representations 
regarding the admission of their wives and children ‘‘ shall be immediately 
attended to and the other parts also settled in a just and straightforward 
manner.” Over a year and quarter has elapsed since then, and, in spite of 
several reminders sent to the Canadian Oovernmmit, no definite^ settlement 
has been made, and the C^madian Immigraticiii Laws stand in the same 
ambiguous and objectionable form as they did b(dbi'^\ It is impossible lor 
Indians to comply with this crooked regidation which should immediately 
be aS^olished, for a law is no longer a law if obedience to it is impossible. 

Seeing that all their efibrts bore no fruit in Canada the Indians in the 
Dominions decided to Have their case represented In^fore the Imperial and 
the Indian Governments. With that point in vii‘w all the Indians held 
a mass meeting in the Dominion Hall, Vancouvm% on 22nd Rebruary, 1918, 
uijaiximously elected and appointed the present delegation ciinsisting ot 
Nand Singh Sihra, Balwant Singh and Narain Singh and entrusted the 
delegates with the following credentials ; — 

‘‘ Resolved that whereas Dominion Authorities have turned a deal ear 
to our petitions and delegations requesting to admit our laniilies into 
Canada, we the Hindustanese of Canada assembled in a mass meeting 
under the auspices of United India League and Khalsa Diwan Society, on 
32nd February 1913, at Dominion Hall, Vancouver B.C., appoint Mr. 
Nand Singh ^Sihra, Balwaiiit Singh and Narain Singh as a delegation to 
approadh^the Hom^ Government in London to secure us this primary, 
slenxentwy and. vital condition of our domicileci existence in this country, 
Sind W ^ disabilities on i in migration ; and to lurther seek the co- 

df thd Indian ‘Government and various obhei* public organizations 
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of India such as the Indian National Congress, All-India Hindu Sabha, 
All India Moslem League, chief Khalsa Diwan and the Indian public 
at large. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution duly signed by 
the Chairman and the Secretary of this me'eting bt^ given to the delegates 
to serve as their credentials and as an introduction to whomsoevc^r th(\y 
interview as thv duly appc)inti‘d delegates of the Hindustanese ot the* 
Dominion of (Canada.” 

The present delegation reached London and had a v<u*y successful 
pul)lic meeting of Knglishnuui and Indians hc*ld at Caxton Hall 
on the 14th of May, DIM, under the anspices of th(‘ London-Canadian 
Indian Tnimigtation Committee. Mdie meeting was prc sidcnl over by 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownagiei‘, mx-M.P. Th(" following lescjlutions were 
passed unanimously and sent to tln^ Imperial, t imadian and Indian 
Governments : — 

“ That having ht^ard the delegate's from Canada authorised l)y the 
British Indian residents there, to repn'sent in England and India, the case 
i-c'garding prohibition against immigration resulting fiom the operation of 
Privy Council Oi’dei*, No. 1)20, geru'rally known as the (/ontinuous Journey 
Cdause, this pul)lic mec'ting concludes that tlu' older in question has piac- 
tically the ettect of preventing any single native' or citize n of India from 
going to Canada, inasmuch as theie is no direct jrissenge'r se'rvicci bc'tweM'n 
the twej countries, aiul ste'arnship companies refuse' through booking ; it 
not only stops innnigi-ation altogethi'i* from India to C^rnada, but has the' 
effect of placing the' ]a*e'sent Indian setth'rs in ( tmada to great haxdshij> 
hy precluding the rn fi*om calling oveu* their wives and childre'ii, that the' 
order in e|uestion thus ojierates most unjustly towards the' loyal Indian sub- 
jects e>f‘ His Britannic Majo'sty, anel that this meeting urge's upon the* 
Imperial, Canadian and Indian authoritie*s, the^ advisability of reqxealiug it, 
or exempting the* peojxle* exf India frejm its opeiation. 

“ That the* Chairman be* i*e<jue*ste'd to forward the* afe>iesaid resolution tex 
the Secretary of State for the' Ce)le>nies and India and to the Dejminion 
Govxu'nmc'nt.’’ 

Having represented the case in e>ur hand in Le)ndon ejur fiist eff<>rts ai’e 
now to appeal to our Brothers ami SisU'is in Our Mother Cexuntry and to 
let them know that such is the condition of their people in Canada. It 
would only be through the unanimous voice b>f United Tn^ia that this 
question of gi'eat National Importance can Jbe settled in a jitst and 
straightforward manner. 
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THE ROYAL PALACES OF RAJPUTANA. 

(Bv Dji. Ananda K. Coomauaswam y, in the Bajput Herald — London.) 

o 

The royal palaces of llajputaiia are not only the hnest Liiildin^s of their kind 
to be found anywhere in India, but include some of the most splendid examples 
of civil architecture in the whole world. Their general aspect is well described 
by Fergusson : — 

“ Ae a rule, they are situated on r<>cl<y euiiiiences, jutting into or o\'erlianging lak.es or 
Lvrtitieial piece* of water, which are always pleasing aticoiupaiiinients to V>uildings of any 
Sort in that climate ; and the way tliey art* fitted into the roeks, tu- seen» to grf>w out of 
diem, fretiuently leads the. most })ictures<£ue eoinhinations, vSomtAinies theii* bases are 
ortitied with rtiund towers or bastions, on whose terraces the j>alac;e stands ; and even when 
diis is not the case, the basement is generally built up solid to a considerable height, in a 
uaniier that gives a must pleasing etrect of solidity^ to the wh«.)le, liowever light the super- 
itructure may he, and often is. If to these natural ad\antages you add the fact that the 
liigh-caste Hindu is almost incajiabh; of Lad taste, and that all these palaces are exactly 
what tlicy profess to be, witliout any afiectation of pretending to he what they are not, or 
of cop^dng any style, ancient or modei ii, hut that best suiteil for their purposes — it will not 
be difficult to realise what ijleasing objects of study these Rajput palaces really are,” 

Six of these palaces are illustrated here. The oldest, and one of the most 
imposing, is the palace fort of Man Singh (A.D. 1486-1518) at Gwaliar, “the 
must remarkable and interesting example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India (Plate 1). The Emperor Babur has recorded his admiration of the 
Uwailar palaces as he saw them in 1527. “ They are singularly^ beautiful 

palaces . . • wholly of hewn stone ; the small domes are one on each side of 

the greater, according to the custom of Hindustan. The five large domes are 
[covered with plates of copper gilt. Tlie outside of the walls they have inlaid 
with green painted tiles. All around they have inlaid the Wii.lls with figures of 
plantain trees made of painted tiles."" Otlun' palaces were added to Man Singh "s 
‘ Man kandir ” by h is successor, Vikrami Sh ih, and again l>y Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan^ Most of these are now more or less ruined, and it is sad to think that 
not a little irro^carable injury was done to those splendid buildings by British 
vandals in the nineteenth century. “ We,"’ says Fergusso.i, “ have ruthlessly 
set to work to destroy whatever interferes with our convenience, and during the 
few years we occupied the fort probably did more to disfigure its memories than 
was caused by the Moslems during the centuries they possessed or occupied it,"* 
®None of the palaces of the Fort are now in use. But the motclern city of 
Gwaliar and scime of the m#re recent palaces — but Hot the pseudo-French 
building fhe M tharajw. now qpeupies — are extraordinarily beautiful. Indeed, 
there is no place in India that more completely fulfils one’s idea of an Indian 
-an imaginary Ujjayini — than the chief street of the Gwaliar (Lashkar> 
tbafeaat, with the fretted balcony windows of the shops of the merchants. It 
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yeerns all the more atjtonishing that so singularly inappropriate a building 
modcni Post Office should have V>een erected in this land of masons ; and it is 
not surprising that so much difficulty was experienced in forcing the mistries to 
execute designs which they could not understand. 



o 


Another Rajput city <>f great beauty is Jodhpur ; and high al>ove it hangs a 
most fairy-like palace (Plate II ), almost out of sight on the summit of a hill 
that is half living rock an 1 half of massive masonry. Unlike Gwaliar, this 
palace fortress is still occupied. It speaks unrnistakably of Jbhe pride and^ 
devotion of a warlike race, for whom the clan has become a yeritable religion- Part 
of the present palace may bo due to Maldeo, who ruled in the sixteenth century, 
but the greater part may be seventeenth century, or even more modeiti. It is 
interesting to recall the circumstances under which the site was first occupied ih 
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1450. It was at the command of a 3 ’ogi who lived on the rock, then known 
the Bird’s Nest,” that Joda transferred the seat of government from Mntidore 
to Jodhpur, and established his castle on the “ Hill of Strife/' “ Doubtless,” 
sa^'s Tod, its inaccessible position secon{led the recommendation of the hermit ; 



foi^its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, while its superior eleva- 
tion permits th% sons of Jo Ja t9 command, from the windows of their palace, a 
range of 'fision almoat com pi;ch ending the limits of their swa^r. In clear 
weather they can view the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic 
Arawali ; but in every other direction it fad^ away in the l>oundless expanse 
of sandy plains/^ 
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The imhico uf Dig (Plate III) is the work of Suraj Mall, founder of the 
Bliarfttpur dynasty. The palace was Imilt )»otween 1725 and 17G5. The follow- 
ing aceovnit is taken from Fergnsson : — 



*• 'I'he whole pahvet* w as e etnisisted of a rodan^nlar imilIosihh' Iwii e tht' haigth of 

its brt*a«UU, Hurroxinded with Inulding^. with a gaolen in tV»e eentre, divitlecl into 1 w<j parts 
hy A Ijomtl tt'rraee, intentUal to <.‘arrv t ht‘ central pavilion. <>nl\ one <»f these rectangles has 
l>oen c<»mpleted» measuring about 7l)0 feet sijuare, erossril in tlu* centre by ranges of^the 
most iK'autiful fountains ami p iiterres, lai<l out in th<‘ ftu nial 8t\ le of tho Hast, and inter- 
sperseil with andiitA'ct ural <u'naineuts of the most elal^brale finish. . * • The gloiy of 
Dig, however, consists in the ot»rnices, whieh are generally doubh*-, a |>eculiartty not seen 
elsewhere, Atul whiolt for extent of shallow and richness of detail surpass similar 

ornamenta in India, either in ancient or morlern buildings.* The lower cornice is the tinnal 
slopixtg entablature, almost universal in stich buildings* This was adopted apparently 
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Western India, of the Hal wad palace at Kathiawar (Plate IV) ; the other the 
'pictures^jue palace fortress at Urcha (Plate V). 

T come now to the hne Ubri (Plate VI), or palace and hostel of the Bhonsle 
Hajns of Nagpur, best known as the Ohosla Ghat, at Benares. Here we recog- 



nise the characteristic features of some of the hnest earlier palaces — the massive 
V>aBement and light ornamental superstructure. The semi-circular bastions are 
admirable in strength and simplicity. The effect of the whole is added to by 
the magnificence of the site, of which full advantage is taken — and here again 
with a purely practical purpose — in the spacious fctairways lead in g down to the 
wat©r*s edge. So fine a building as this could not have been erected anywhere in 
the world., except in India, so late as the latter part of the nineteenth century ; 
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for there only the antecedents of noble building still survive^l — the direct serving 
of a clear understood purpose, and the existence of a body of craftsmen inherit- 
ing a vital tradition. 



That tradition still survives ; it reniiins for the Rajput princes of these days 
to make up their minds if they wish to save or destroy it. 

* * -j*- * 

* What of Rajput architecture and the N^evv Delfii ? Is it quite certain that a 
vigorous building tradition •survived throughout Hindustan until at least 40 
years ago, when Fergusson wrote that 

** arc’iitouture ill ludt L is Htill^t living art. pra<:tiH€*d <ni the priiioiplcs which caused its 
Wonderful development in Kiirope in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; and there oouse- 
quently, and there alone, the student of architecture has the chance of seeing the real 
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principled of the art in action. Those who hav^e an opportunity of seeing what perfect build- 
ings thtf une<lucated natives of India produce, will easily understand how sviceess n»ay Vjc 
achieved, wliile tliose who observe what failures the best e<lucated and most talented archi- 
tects in Kurope f re({ iu‘n 1 1 >' j»er[)et i Jiti*. ina\', b\' a sf iid\ of liaiian mt»dels, easily see wh'y' 
this must inevitably be the result. . . 'ITie Indian builders Ihhth t)nly t)f what they 

are doing, and how they invn best prodiua' tlu* ellect they desire. In the Ku7'oj)can system 
it is considered myre essential that a building, esptHUJilly in its cletails. shoiild be a correct 
copy of Hometiling Cilsc*, than gooil in itself or appropriate to its purpose ; hence the 
clifrereiiee in the result." 

Unlike the Moghals, ttu‘ Ihitish have made no iserious efiort to utilise tlie 
Indian building traditions, and if tliese have partly died out in British India, it 
is largely due to the banefiil aetiv^ity of Lite Public Works engineers. But the 
eonsequeneevS of tlie ofli nal patronage of pseudo-classic or pscudo-Gothie archi- 
tecture have not been confine I to British India. 

“ The worst mischief,” us Sir (George Ihrdwood reii.arked already tliirty years ago, “ is 
perhajis done by the archil eidure foisted on tlic country by the tlovcrnmcnt of India, which 
heing the architecture of the State, is naturally tliought to be worthy of all imitation. Thi^ 
Nawab of Bahaw'alpur was installed the other day on the thi’one of Ids ancestors, and in 
anticipation of the auspicious event the Indian ( hiverniiien t built him a palace, w hich is 
the ghastliest piece of baic classictalisui it is jiossLbU^ to imagine, even w ith so many ex- 
amples before us of the dissenting chajals and vestry halls of the last century. And now 
Holkar, in obvious emulation <d‘ this ])re])<>slerous product ii*n, is building for himself a \ 
Italian palace at Indore, w hich is to cost many lakhs of rupees, and will be like ''rreiitham, 
or liiiekinghaii'. Palace, or anything else in the wairld but a Jial>itation fit for kings. This 
sort of tilings has been going on all (^ver. India since the establishment of the British jieace.” 

b^'cigusson remarks, in the s.ime way, that 
“ no one who has pci'sonally \ isited t lic oV>j(Mrt.s of iiitcn^st wdtli w liicli India ahountls 
can hiil to be struck with the ex tra< irdinaiy clegams*. of detail aiul propriidy of design 
which peiwades all the arch i tec turad ach ic vcnuait s of tlit! Ifiiidus; and this not oidy in 
hiiildiiiga erected in former days, hut in those now in (uuiisc of constructioii in those parts 
of the country to wdiieli the had taste fif their Kuropean rulers lias not ^ et penetrated.” 

That the process of decline has not gone on w itiionl the ap{)roval of at leas! 
some Imperialists may be gathere 1 from such a remark as the followiivT, which 
disgraced the pages of the Buihler^ for Sejitemher 27th last year : Ipdiyn 

rajahs vie with one another in huilding louses based on English models. Jf ire 
(ire to retcbin sazerdlrtti/ in. Indld this attit*t.(le is one to he eiieoura.^feiL''' Here the 
worst soia of I ini)eria1isr betrays hi.; fear and hatred of any expresfeion of national 
character in a dependent country, and would reduce the architecture of India 
to a reflf cation of snljurhan ideals, for the sake of Empire. One must consider 
this an isolated outburst, for, certainly, to make tlie suppression of national 
character a deliberate part of the policy of Empire — .is it has undoubtedly beer 
the occasional x>olicy of individuals — ought to be, and perhajis would be the most 
sure way to secure its downfall. ^ c 

Hut if the British Government in India is to blame for negligence and lack of 
invE^ination and foresight, these are mainly acts of 6mission ; and the Indian 
rajahs and wealthy lawyers who do indeed vie with one another in building 
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houses based on Etiglish models, ” deserve much greater condemnation for their 
acts of commission The high-caste Hindu of to-day is very far from “ incapable 
of bad taste. Tlie same perverted las' e which has led to the adoption of 
European costumes and gramophones, the vulgarisation of the drama, and the 
Indian boycotting of Indian craftsmen, can be studied in countless modern 
buildings erected for rajahs, municipalities and pleaders. It is li^^rdly the fault 
of the British Government that Btiro la is already an understudy of Tooting, or 
that the buildings of the Fergusson college, Poona, should so strongly recall a 
Nonconformist chapel, or even that the Gwaliar Post Olhcc should have been 
built on the plan of the British Museum, and so, at a long remove, rc[)rescnt a 
caricature of the Parthenon . 

It will be only in part the fault of the British Government if the New Delhi is 
fdle 1 with Greek temples and Itenaissance palaces. For whatever bail lings the 
Govermnent, through its architects, wlio, after all, are the most eminent men in 
their profession of the day, decides to erect for its own ofhees, it is certain that 
there will also spring up many private residences, town palaces, ba/.?iars and 
Y)ublic buihlings in which Itidiau taste may freely prevail. The pity is that that 
taste shoidd l)e so deeply pervertefl ; though nothing else could well have hap- 
pened after half a century of “ ed\acMtion such as India has bortio. But the 
rajahs at least have still tiieir op[)orturii ty, one certainly uni<|iie in the modern 
world, each of erecting town palaces or residencies — •not to me:itio:i worlds in their 
)wn cai>ita1s — -in Iheir own state style, sim[)ly by employing the here ! itary state 
'raftsmen. b''or whatevx'r may Ijave happcaied in British India, there are still 
plenty of good buiKlers in llajjnitana. Tlie otdy e-hance for the New Delhi is 
that its buildings shcjuld arise in some vital manner, and not in obedierieo to a 
pre conceived idea of unity. It is tlrus tlnit all the most l)eauti»*ul citicis in the 
world have come to beiri^’. It is the variety and un6x peetedness of their jvrehi- 
leciture that gives them character and mystery. 

Is it late to hope that the Rajput princes, moved by their racial pride, 
an<^> remembering the splendour of their still living architectural traditions, will 
do their part to make the New Delhi an exemplar of modern cities ? Its archi- 
tecture can have vitality and character only on one condition, that is that each 
building be erected in a manner developed out of the character of the builders and 
the immediate purpose of the build irjg. It would be useless to expect Imperial 
rulers to erect buildings for their own use in a manner which shouM not directly 
aommend itself to their own taste. But — as was well said in the letter of the 
U«tmmittee of the India Society to the Ti??ies, December 17th, 1913, on this 

matter, “ were it once understood that it is perfectly feasible to have buildings by 
t,ho best Buropeaii an^ the best Indian designers growing up side by side — build- 
ings to suit the most varied purposes and tastes — it woidd be realised that there 
vould be given to a city so "constructed a surprising beauty and variety such as 
vas not been seen m Europe for many centuries.” 
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* Ah U»t‘ K;ijj)ut hnunts ;ire re)>rt*sciilcHl th'^ liciiarus fj^hatn by 

;ind iioHtfls aiifl trinplrft^ and abided to in many lot-al ntylcs, an<l 

llMiifoia* full <>f variety an<l ( li ti iKtor, but co tadin ili* I l>y ad i))t at ion to comnion 
fonditioriK^ so will tba Rajput states bo ro]ira:sorita‘d in tho Now DoUii. Could 
but Ibo Rajput prinoos bo inspiirrl with a s ajs:* of pri le in tboii* own j/roat tradi- 
tions of lifo an I art, th ■ mo 1» rii buildiioj^s mi^ht woll rival tlio works of a 
la nlurv t»i two a;:o, su(‘b as ai\- illuNlratod Iona-. Rut w h at a oomiiitait iry on tiu* 
fb'oadaaiof* of Rajput ])rid<\ what a misus ' of tho still-oxistin;^ skill of Indian 
< loHi* 4 ^nor.s wouhl appartr' if tiwaliar sh onhl hi* repros *n t a* 1 by a (irook tompb*, 
Rarocia !»>■ a ( laph am N'illa, atnl if tho w orkmon < >f a vory It i jput stato sh<»uld bo 
t*m]»loyi*d (as thi \ will assurodl\ bo <’mplo\a'<l oii tho oflioial buildiuL!;s^ in imitat- 
ing papor draw'intzs of (iothio or Ronaissanoo ornanu nt ! 

It has alwa% s boon a t ra lition ol Jlindu nobility to tostor th * oonstruotivo 
arts, to(h» this with <'ritioi! i i it ol ! i;j,onoo has boon ro;L:;ar.lo 1 as a j>irt of tho duty 
of kinps. 'riio fa t o of all liali in arts is bound np witli th * fate of Indian art*hi 
ti‘otui’o. I'ho Rajput priiMM'S h«vi- in tlo ir h ind>> at th * ]>rosjnt moinont an 

oppoi’tnnity unapio m tho history of th* nioiUrn world : whitvor viws ai* * loll 
»’o;-ta rd i n;Lt tho otta ial st \ U* of tlio Ni w I)t*lhi, thoso havo but to jiatroniso thoir 
own statv* t*raftsnion, t<» bull I aftor thoir own h(*ai*ts, t > dis[>I ay that fino tasti^ 
whioli, until so rooontls , h is la vor failod thi*ni. 


LYDIA YAVORSKA. 

PKINCE8S, 80CIALISr AND ACTRESS 

'I'lio Li'fh^Ur (May R.)l 1) iias a vors nitort^st in aocount 

<»f this well known Itussian artisto. Sht* is now in En;„»^lin<l, and has appoarod 
boforo oiithusiastio audionoos Roth in tlo* (k>lis(aim, London’s pi'inc*i{>il M usi^o 
Hall, ami in tho 1 1 i ppi>droino in Manohi*st<n*. IRr nanu'has boon faTiiiliar to 
musio'hail audioma*s. and oven t«» tin* ;roiK ra) nowsp ipor reading pulHic * in 
ICti^hiud, for soino timo past. Rut fow* pe'oph* know tfiat T..ydia ^ avorska is a 
niombor of tho Russian ari'^tooraoy lR*r roal namo is Rrimass Iksriat ineky . 

‘‘ 'I'he' Rrinoo i omr»s of ono of tho ohlost familios of Russia, aud all tlio 
jL^hu‘\* and f^lamour of Court bfi* woro e>]>ou to him. 'I'ho Riincoss is 
llu" dau^htor of a (R'lu ral in tho Russian Army ; her undo was a 
Cabinot Miuistor. Hail ihoy wishoel, oaso aiul luxury and |H>sittou 
oould have boon thoirs. Ibit thoy wore Socialists. 

l>cHI>oriitoly they turue 1 thoir l»acks upon wealth and idle pleasure. 
The Rriuco oonsidorod carefully’ how lie- could best help the People’s 
Movement* and he decided to establish a ^^Socialist daily newspaper. 
The Princess wtis already famed as a great actress* aud she determined 
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tn consoorate licr art to the same cause. Roth were .so su.-eessful U*at 
the tiovermnent, .lesphe their aristocrat ie liuea-<'. soo-, to..k me.-isures 
aufainst tlieni. 

“ The I'ritiee produce;! Tht N'orihvrn Courier in St. Reter.sl.uro and 
he ol)tainel the help of Oount Tolstoy. Maxim Corky. a.wT other 
faiuons writers. TJie paper hee.ame a o.eat power, l.oth auio,,^^ i.lie 

itdelleetttals and the workers. Fourteen montl.s aft .>r i'ts first issue it 
was suppressed ; properly in connect ion with it f.. tl,e value of fOO.OOO 
was <'onf.sealed. And tl.e Prin.-e was pr.ahil.ited from editing another 
])i|)er witliin the 'Fsai's domains. 

“The Princess did an eiinally erreat work on tin' staot'. She went 

throutih the country inesent inir .So.-i.alisI pl.a.san.l I of 

the people. * - - It, was not |,,n._r i.efore the (ho ermneiit ’s 

\n .is l t.r> hor .‘ilso.” 


71ic Infer : 

Twk AirrrsTfc on Oxvn A<’T. 

T.yrli.i Y.ivorska \v;is rci-ri\i]y in .Aim] tin* rMprcs<‘nt;iti vi* of 

t]io Ltthonr Lea<hr \V(‘iil. to soe Inv at tin* I f i pj >o(in mop. SIm* hin] wriitMii to 
hhii — ‘‘ (’oine to my rlr(\ssin^- rormi ifftM* first lionsf*/’ Aim] Iio wont . SIu* 

was “ madi- np ” for tlio p/irt <»f I>alotff‘ — a Frcncdi mnsit* hall star in a ora*- 
a<‘t comedy — aiMl was very re.s pleiMlmf . At first it. \vas (lifficult to enm-eive of 
tliis brilliantly dressed actress, as a socialist, — -an ontimsiasf in the i>cop|(‘"M 
cause. “ Bnt when she be!j:?in to spf‘;ik we forixof the .icfress.^ aral saw only a 
wf)man on fire with a passif)n frir freedom.*^ 

“I watit you to tell ns Aoiir life in Knssia,” I said, after sh<r had 

wel(a>m<*<l us radiantly. 

* I wonlfl rather speak ^>1* my art than of myself/' she rt'plicfb 

‘ Of the theatre ? '' 

‘ A"es,/ she said, her eyes alrea<ly hej^inninij: lf> trh)W with enthusiasm." 

‘ 1* have such belit*f in the mission of the t heatre. ddie theatre* shrxdd 
be a ^reat npli/tin^ force, expressin^j: all the finest thonjjht of tin' 

*• day upon tin* ^reat social and moral pia>blf‘ni.s by whic'h we are faced. 
That *is our eoneef)tion of the theatre in Russi/i. Drama should not 
merely be amusing ; it shoid I be coiisideia'd as seriouHly as a work of 
Kcienee or ]>h ilosophy . 

“ Is that really the view of the Russian poo]>le ? t>r is it the view of 
a few * visionaries ' — as here ? 

It is what the people as a whole feel,” Princess Bariatinsky answeroil 
w«ith Emphatic gesture. “We have the Oreek vision of the theatre. 
It is a part of^ our e 1 iti<^>n , of our reliji^ion — i .m^ri mis influence in mir 

mental, moral, and spiritual life." 

** At once a church and a University 
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“ that is it/' kIio oxelaimod. “ Your 3C]iith j>ridc‘ thcmsolves ou 

• k^**^*K Uni vtM’Hi t3' of Oxford. Our ytinth pride theiuselvcH on 

to the theatre at Nros(‘»>\v. Moscow is the* erarlh^ of art in Ilu.ssia." 

“ Hut ^io the working people think of the theatre in this waj’ ? Have 
they tin* opportunity to visit thoatre.s ? " 

Y*'h^ yos. 'Pin* thratr<^ is inueli cheaper in Russia tlian in tJroat 
fhitain, and the workinj^ men arr e\re<‘din;^] y intc‘resfe 1 in it, I IciVt* 

pl:i\«»d v*oy frc‘<[ti<'iill V Ix fore audi‘*n< os of working peoplt*^ and th»'\ 

lUiderstaiid and respcael \\ hoh‘ heartt‘dl\' to the messaire of the [>kiy. 

'Phey like Shakespeaio <‘n>7*n on si v / ’ 

“ ^ on find :i gr(*at ditrercsiee in (ir<*af (h it tin ' ' 
d’he l*iinet'HH smiled. 

Non Ih'iti.sh peoph* come to the theafii- to ho ainust-d^ ’ slie saitl. 

*' Russian people t’» th<‘ theatre t-o think ( > he ( >riuented h\ m. 
prohhan^ to seek its solution ’ 

“ Rut u <' are i in pit *v i ng. We have Shaw.'’ 

* ^ es, N’oii ha\ <* Shaw /’ she Mai<l, <*n ihi isiast ie il 1 v, “ and I t hiid< he is 

the prophet of a great revoluti*m. In tine* (she ei»ntinne<l with an areii 

smili) he will tradi \<>u t(» hold I h(‘ same ('oneej»lion of tin* !h(‘at!<‘ as 
w (* hold in Russia ’ R\' Rus^tau peoph* Shaw is vto'v mueh lil^i'd ; 

indeed, hehu'e he was nM*ognist*d as a grt‘at dramatist in l*aiglaml he had 
won IRissia, Some years ago, in an int*‘rvie\v with a group of IWitish 
journalists, 1 K inemlMU' deserihiug Shaw as a leaovauthv diamafist. 
ddiev smiled as though they knew Ix'tter ’ 

'PnE Revivai or iiir: Real l)iiAM\. 

^*oll think, then, that wa* aie on the eva* <»f a giaait ia*\i\ tl in dramatii- 
art 

*' I d'l, Sima* Shaki‘speare, tin* British thv'atre has heeti waiting ft a- a 

new movement. It is only now fhit it <’(mn‘s. In Russia the vvriteVs i 

of the new Sf'hool art' tin* nost ptipniar, hut in (ireal ]'ri\ tin voiir 

tx'ople still want t»l ays to eml ver^^ nitalv* with a welding, s«» tha*! tht'A 

may g»» hat‘k lt> lift' hap]iY and t‘ontont. Ottr pca>ple want ti> fata* the 
Rig issues ttf the <hi.v, to mc'ct reality’ — an<l rcalitv is of^tm disturhiug 
and Hiul. “ k'annv s I'iist IMav ’ is tin* t.vpe of play that is |rt»pidar in 
UuKHia. The tlu'atro is with us a part of life, lefleeting the thought 
ami feeling t'f the time. When vou understand that, you will umlor- 
siautl ttmt the theatre cannot keep a\va\’ from the social movement. It 
is riven to it. Wo nre the social movement. " ^ 

** r>o vou mean to sav that the theatre is a of the movement for Rhertv 

in UuRsia?” • 

“ Oh, VCk/’ she ericn), her voice ribttig cxeitcNlU^,. During the llevolntioii 

the theatre wa« one of the gretiioHi forces on the side of the people* ^ 
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It \\ :is won.lcrful. f >or artiu'j: in a in whirh tli./ ' Mai sril - 

laiise ’ N\ :i'< suiiiT. luHnv \\ i' \\ liat hi] lia ] >pt*nt‘ 1, tin' .iu^t<Tia' 

wiis <ui its sinirinir witli U'<. a in I \v«‘ wara tlniilnl t}»f. m-h an 1 

tlu'ouiili i>y tho of lilanty. TIk' j>n'»r pt>n»a‘ .liil n<'t kn(a\ what tn 

do 

“ lint dons mat the tiovernnient snppross .snnh pl.a\ s 

*' It attempts to. d’lu' (h)\a rnnient has al\va\s tri<-d to sMp|a\>'> pk«y< of 
idtas, and wn liavi' had a \a iv hard st la e_re lo. W lnMM'\a r a phiy ar.nisis 
the (.'li th nsiasm of tiu* p<‘'>pK', (In* < .' < o . t n m^ ai t naim’ to thn e*>m!n'^ion 

that tlu'V Jiad latter fnid ont what it is ahraut, ami, if it t-v ia\ *>!nt i» w>ary, 

tiny pi*nhil)it it. I was pr«ihihi;<'d ld.»ni idavin^ atid e ven from I'idline'. 
ddm ant horil i(\s said I inspirnl tin.' \<nnh to le \ i >I n t i< >n !' 

'i Iiat is wIjv Von ha\v e<nne to ^•^il:la!ld ' ' 

“ ^ es. I h(>})e to<‘<intinm‘ <»n tIu' Ihitish -taot' tin' w.>rk I hni:.>n ni Itns^ia,' 

I V M A f o|.' / n i: \\ ( >ii w . 

** J k ► \’i Hi like pi ty i n lT at n i n sii- halls ^ ’ f as k< d , r< h r m ni: t < > In r a p| >eara i aa* 
at the Lond'*n * ‘ t *( d im i im “and tin' Mamhe-t^r ‘‘ I I i pp* *1 Tom*' 

“ ^ds. J like tlu' <• oir i i t ii >ns of tin: nomia hall. 'I'ln* an li-n'ss a ro moi<' lil.e 
fvnr Itnssian andiema s, d lnna- is m» »lia‘^sni_: n]», and the ]>nople * nli'r 

.s*> \\ ln*le hnaidv'dly into tlie *'nt*'i tainmenl . Wot IvUu ]M* ij>h' ar*' mota* 

lA'spt >nsi \a‘ than a snold>i.sh andi*ia.’'. It is <dd*'n tlnar only joy, whilst 

the wealthy lis *' to \pc amu'* .! from m n nine' t o ni-j^ld d'he t !n-at r*' m 'rsl 
1 h’ f>>r the l>ropl.-. :uil ii-.t lU'Tcly f.r anst >. !al<. ’fix n ( lir in u>i<' 1 

is inil>ni\ inu^ vorv iMpMly. (t Inis .il ixm' ly Im'jmii (•> stii_''- onennM plays, 
;iii<l it will Simu la’ (lossilili' t' > pri si'iit '|iiil<’ si-i i ius plays. 

“The music li.ill ,als.*l.as tlm uilvaulau.' ul l-ciny' free I'ruiu tin- .lictutiun of 
the eensoiA ' I leniark*'*!. 

•' Vfs. 'I’he llussi.ui pir.pli- :iml tin' Itussi.ui arli.stcs liat<' the <'cn.s..r. J ti 
, I'aiL'laiKl yuur .utislcs wclcnn- tlm c.-nsur iii'l your maiia'„u rs i\ . .f.sli i [. 
1 1 i r n ' ’ 

Tliiit is because tiuy lliiuk be stamls between (In ui ami pros ec, , t lums for 

the produeti )n of immoral plays. 

" But they shouM nut be smh eowanls,'’ sin- inteifu pt‘- 1 . “Only cbiblrcii 
want to bide behind someone else. Aren’t they old enom;!i to take some 
little responsihil ity themselves ? 

Yoti favour the 8uooe8ti<)n of a national theatre . 

“ Negessartly I do. 1 am It^b.nishe 1 that a national the itre doe.s not exi.st in 
the country ^hic* gave .Shakespeare !o the drama, of the world. ’ 

“ la ttiere not a datigerathat a national theatre will l.f more eonservativc than 
tho private tlicatre ! ’ 
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Profits out op Art ! 

• No. Why should it V* the Priooess asked with, surprise. ** Every move- 
ment in literature and art must be expressed. It will not depend on 
profits, and will be able to produce the more serious plays which the 
commercialifim of the theatre debars. We must get rid of t^' 3 idea that 
drama should be presented to make money. The nation do > not expect 
to makcf profits out of its art galleries, libraries, and museums. Why 
should it expc'ct to make profits out of art as expressed in the drama ? 

In Russia the theatre which exists to make money is despised. The 
Russian people want not shops, but literature. 

“ And what could bo more conservative than your theatre of to*day she 
added. Nothing could be worse. Whenever a step forward is pro- 
posed, there arc alwa^’s people who declare it will be a step backward. 
Women must not have votes — bceause they will not knoNV how (o use 
them ! Put what could be worse than the manner in which men use 
votes ? We Russian people must not be given constitutional liberty — 
Viecause wc would not know how to use it ! Rut what could be worse 
than Russia as it is to-day ? The reactionaries invariably say that to 
advance will make matters worse, but to destroy the old and create the 
new can never make matters worse. I cannot imagine a theatre 
more conservative than a theatre whose managers are asking for the 
retention of the censor. 

The Socialist AcTiiB88-pRiN<fBss. 

Then there was a pretty long talk about Russia ; and incidentally as to how* 
the entente with the Russian Autocracy was slowly demoralising even the British 
Liberals who are now in powder. There is one part of this interview which wnll 
Come as a revelation to the outside world. We had always thought that the 
anti- Jewish propaganda had its origin in popular prejudices against the Jewish 
race. But Princess Bariatinsky said : — “The Russian people have no enmity 
towards the Jews^ it is the Government which hates the Jew’s. It was Ijecause 
Prince Bariatinsky championed the Jew’s that the Government cloocd his paper. 

It was because I championed the Jews that I was prohibited from acting. ^ I 
refused to take an anti^ Jewish part in a play which W’as w’ritten to inflame the 

people agadnst the Jews ft is after such a play is produced, that massacres 

occur, but the Jews are for freedom, and all our enlightened Russian iiitcllcotuals 
are cm the side of the Jews.” 

**0o you intend to go back to Russia, Princess f ” 

At present I am going to stay in England and do what I can here. What ^ 
does it matter what is the scene of your work if it is the same %ork| We 
jMoiatteta have not such strong beliefs in national isGlatidHv are all of the 

famiij of human belhgs--^is it not aht I think tke^ M eM ^ : 
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is created by the mind and spirit belongs to the human race. The Russian does 
not hate the Japanese ; the English does Dot hate the German. When the 
soldiers of one nation shoot down the soldiers of another it is not beoame they 
have any quarrel. It is because some group of capitalists will reap advantage 
by war. The British capitalist or the Gorman capitalist wants to speculate 
therefore the poor must be killed. It is ridiculous and when the people see 
clearly no soldier will go to fight another.*^ 

Do you believe in the plan which the British I. L. P. has suggested to the 
International Socialist Movement — that when war is threatened the workers 
of the countries involved should declare a general strike ? 

“ Certainly I do. Let the workers strike and prevent war. Who pays for 
the war ? Alwa^’s the ‘lower’ classes. Let the capitalists fight if they want to 
grab advantages.” 

THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 

(Bv Prtncipai. J. K. (^vupentkh, in the HinnKRT Journal). 

:o: 

One great religion alone stands out, at once in parallel and in contrast with 
Christianity as a religion of deliverance. The Buddha has endured the long 
travail of ages. The ancient hymns of the Veda had pictured the dead as 

borne aloft in a chariot of fire to the upper world of life ancj light. Later 
theology conceived different worlds Even over the felicity of the gods there crept 
the shadow of inevitable doom, and life became an endless chain of deaths. 
At such a proTjpeot imagination stood appalled. Was there no way of ending 
this succession, passing out of the temporal into eternal ? It was in answer to 
this question that Gautoma, the Buddha, propounded his discipline of the 
Eightfold Noble Path. 

Suffering and sorrow^wero the lot of all who were involved in the vioissitudes 
of change. They had their roots in ignorance of the true meaning of life and 
in the forces of selfish craving and untamed desire. 

Let 8 man tread the way of Knowledge, master his passions and he* would 
find peace. The new teaching had the immense advantage of embofliment, first 
of ajl in a great historic personality, and secondly in a figure of lofty dignity as 
the moral ideal. From age to sige, from Buddha to Buddha, in the endless 
series of manifestations, He passes from heaven to earth upon bis mission of 
deliverance. He sets free even the worms and insects from their low estate. 
He reclaims the sinners, provides food for the famine-stricken, heals the 
diseased ; but mostly is he to be found in hells — rescuing the wicked from thoir 
guilt and pain. The new way of salvation bad many attractions, and imagination 
looked eagerly forward without fear to the hour of death. Under the ptindiple 
of JTareu eternal idantoat^i^ was unknown. Sin must indeed draw down its 
XioniebmenL But as the^<^eader belonged to the finite order of time and 

.Ikitht of ;:tl^ .most ; wigot^aHi. 
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(Nash’s Magazine.) 

: o : 

^ If the personal story of Eugenie, ex- Empress of the French, coula be told in 
full, it would be^a chronicle of triumph — the story of one who lost France and 
won the world. It was said of Leonardo da Vinci that he was captain of his 
soul. Of the expatriated (pxeen it ctn be verily told that she has come through 
historic tribulation into the Life Beautiful. Her real nobility has laurelled her 
fail ! Eugenie exiled is greater than the Empress the Tuileries acclaimed. She 
has revealed a majesty that titles do not confer. She has risen above defeat. 

Before the traveller sees the ex-Empress, he ma 3 ^ share the fallacy that she 
is a figure of the Past resigned to the Present, a Shadow moving among the 
tombs. This is the popular conception of Eugenie, and the one I shared before 
my visit to her English residence at Farnborough — that of a one-time monarch 
in sad and solitary exile, bnwed by a triple tragedy, tlie loss of her Emperor, her 
Prince, and her throne. Yet Eugenie lives like an Empress and is so accepted. 
Everywhere she goes, amongst the people of Farnborough and the vicinity and 
in all the courts of Europe, she is always the ‘‘ Empress Eugenie and ‘‘ Her 
.Majesty,” not an ex-Empress, not a member of royalty from whoso name the 
letters of glory liave been erased. She has all that Queens have, save the bur- 
dens of a throne and its limitations, an 1 her Empire lacks only the complexities 
of State. Her spirit is greater than the tragelies of her long life. Bereavement 
she has had, and has nobly borne ; bub her griefs in this regard have been like 
those all who live have know^i, or must ultimxtely know. As to the advantages 
of Royalty, she has enjoyed througho it her life — 'both before and ever since the 
collapse of the Third Empire — a devotion and adulation ^second to none that any 
queen or empress or other ruler in history has known. 

To escape the idle calls of the curious, she is down in the directory of Farnr 
borough and Aldershot as the Countess de Perrifonds. To the people within 
the radius of her local journeyings, and to the titled and other members qf her 
entourage, as well as the nobility and’ the rulers of all nations, though now in 
her eighty-seventh year, she fills the same role as she did when, as Marie 
Eugenie de Montijo, she was wedded to Napoleon III., and becahne the most 
brilliant figure in the Court of the Tuileries. Her exile has ceased to be an exile 
save from a throne that has ceased to be. To supplement all this she has inher- 
ited, and has used with lavish taste, the vast wealth of the Buonapartes. 

Every person of the 14,000 inhabitants of the Hampshire borough, and manjf 
in the larger neighbouring town of Aldershot, kno^ this great woman by sight, 
^et during all the memorable years in which she has been ^a worlS-fanned flgnye 
been. formaHy inacce^^^ ohoseii few. She frequently rides 

born^^^ roads^ and even walks unattended Sown from her palace albn^ 
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Although besieged unsuccessfully for nearly half a century by historians and 
journalists, she is quick to respond to all greetings on these neighbourhood ouJ- 
ings, going out of her way to speak to those she meets, especially to children. 
So far as her biographies have been concerned, she has maintained an aloofness 
and silence as one in the grave. And so, holding aloof from all entangling 
participation in historical dis passion, the greatest liyi ig historical figure of the 
nineteentli century has been misinterpreted, except by those wh(? know her best. 
There is nothing morbid about the imperial survivor of the court of France. 
It is true she has built for her dead a solemn church and crypt on the wooded 
lieights at Farnborough, and also that she goes there to pay her sa l devotion. 
Rut these pilgrimages from the palace to the adjoining tomb, as well as her 
walks in the great gardens, reveal the normal desire of a lofty spirit to be ai 
times alone. The Empress Eugenie loves and has loved her life. In her homo 
there is little to suggest the mournful past. Crypt and sarcophagi are not 
there. She is surrounded by a brilliant retinue and an efficient household. 
The Empress Eugenie has always been up-to-date. It is mostly her biographers 
who are not ! On a recent occasion she motored to Aldershot and witnessed 
one of Cody’s flights, and when the aviator came down, the Empress sent for 
him, congratulated him upon his triumphs, and talked to him with animation 
and delight about the future possibilities of aerial flight and traffic. She is a 
woman of unremitting diligence. , I saw^ her in her ground^, going about 
instructing the gardeners, talking with the porters at the lodges, giving 
directions to the keeper of the crypt ; and when finally, on February 17, she 
left the station at Farnborough on route for Cap Martin on the Riviera, although 
under the escort of M. le Comte de Mora, and accompanied by a lady-and- 
gentleman-in- waiting, a butler and servants, the Empress personally walked 
up and down the platform giving directions about pieces of luggage, pointing 
*-hem out with an umb^lla. 

The capacity for detail and the genius for big administration alike are hers. 
As in the days of her reign when she was twice regent she exhibited superb 
(j^p^^city for command, so in her present life slie determines the management 
and movements of her retinue and estate. Her fortune is estimated at not less 
than six millions sterling and she has personally administered this with efBcient 
secretaries, ^be suggests by her multiple activities the spirit of Napoleon. Always 
an Empress, she has preserved the traditions of her great family by placing directly 
over the broad staircase beyond the hall as you enter, David’s masterpiece, 
“ Napoleon Crossing the Alps.” 

Early on a recent Sunday morning, just prior to her departure for Cap 
Martin, she started out for a walk ; I thought this would prove a pilgrimage 
to the *cryp^ before going her journey abroad. It is her custom to vratlk 
the Jjondon* Road, rtie highway in Farnborough, once the avahue 

3 road through a peatseful valley^ 


Turpin psedt and now a#pleasant and saft 
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however, with the living, not with the dead. For a fortnight Mr, Hibberd 
keepeif of the lodge, had been ill with influenza. On the previous night th< 
ICmpress had sent down word asking anew aboift his recovery, an us he wac 
able to reply that he was now up, she called down personally, v^ongratulated 
him upon his recovery, and gave him a misjsion. Her niece, the Countess de 
Mora, was in delicate health, and the Empress wanted Mr. Hibberd to be 
certain that any instructions coming hurrieJly from t!ie royal residence to 
physicians or others in Farnborough should be immediately carried out. 

“ I trust you greatly in this matter, '' said the Empress. 

The Countess preferred to have the child l)orr» at Farnborough rather tlian 
in London. The Empress remarked that she counted on all those who remained 
behind her to look earnestly and faithfully to the safe-coming of the now heir. 

We hope,’' said the Empress, “ that the child will be a son.” 

The four teen -months-old daughter of the Countess was brought througli the 
grounds. I remarked to the Empress that the Titian hair and brown eyes of 
the little one suggested the accounts of the Empress herself in her childhood. 
The Empress smiled. Ths little one is exceedingly beautiful. The compliment, 
which was sincere, was undoubtedly not over-drawn, for, as is well known, 
Eugenie has been one of the beautiful women of history. 

The personal escort of the Empress on her latest trip from Farnborough 
was the Comte* de Mora, who is an important personage in her household ; but 
he was in this capacity on this occasion because M. Pietri had been sent on in 
advance to southern France. I wanted him to go ahead,” Eugenie said, 
“ because his health haj not been the best, and because they are having fine 
weather along the Riviera,” 


The close relationship of the Comte de Mora, escorting her as he did on this 
trip to France, is due to reasons additional to his relation to the Empress by 
marriage, and shows Eugenie in a new light. She is very fond of him, and well 
she may be, for I found him one of the manliest products of the contemporary 
Renaissance of Italy. But what the Empress approves most, perhaps, is his 
scientific genius. He does not look unlike Marconi, and in other ways reseiViblos 
that great engineer. The Empress Eugenio sent the Comte de Mora to New 
STork to perfect his investigation into the most modern systems of electneal 
installation, and as a result of that study, backed up by Eugenie^s deter mitiation 
bo haV:p the most perfect plant possible, the palace at Farnborough Hill is radi- 
antly iUutninatod now with electricity generated, on the palace grounds. In 
VfcMitevcr direction the visitor looks he notes the results of her work, and finds 
she evidence of a personality satisfied with nothing slipshod or in any way income 
stete. There are Hill. 


Jlattimily irt tVmkii% 6f the entire establiehiBei^t, with Ifea two deeply wooded ^ 
tlRc ltoe nilirtd tlie Maasoleuih, hnt that thl 
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great tomb in the Church of the Invalides, which has become a shinno for the 
worshippers of the Hrst Napoleon ; but, like that, a Mecca for pilgrims and open 
to the public. You pay one shilling to enter, but this is not to supplement the 
revenues of Eugenie. Under the superintendence of the Benedictine monks, the 
money goes to the poor. Her little journey to the crypt, perhaps half a mile ^ 
from her residence, to pay her sad devotions just before makin^g the journey 
to France, was characteristic of the devoted wife and mother, hhe did not 
go as an Empress might. There was no retinue in her train. She walked alone. 
And when Mr. J^kson, the keeper of the cathedral and crypt, wanted to assist 
his Empress up the steps that lead to the private door, never opened except to 
her, Eugenie thanked him naturally, but said : 

“ Don’t bother ; I will go without help.” 

In itself this pathetic incident might give emphasis to her statement in a 
letter, that she was left alone, “ the sole remnant of a shipwreck ; which proves 
how fragile and vain are the grandeurs of this world.” 

In some circles in which it is known that the Empress is nob a recluse, but 
goes about freely, directing her affairs, it has been the custom to picture her, in 

spite of this, garbed 
in antique and even 
harlequin woe. The 
fact is, '^that though 
robed in black, her 
clothes are cut befit- 
tingly and made of 
finest serge or other 
choice material. There 
is a touch of white at 
the neck. The black 
hat the Empress wore 
would not have been 
un suited to a woman 
of thirty-five. It be- 
came Eugenie 
wondiously well I One, 
not knowing her ^en- 
tity or her sturdinessi 
might have imagined 
her an eooeat^io, for. 



cold, afae^worn no impress obyioujJy did :|^ot .the €pld» ^d 

is ill auwwb rs^tion jd thf aad- 







THE SUPERNATURAL EXPLAINED BV THE 

PHYSICAL. 

(Bv* J. 1>. L. — iN THE Occult IIkview — May). 

:o; 

The theory that ghostly appartione, telepalh 3 % and many other supernatural 
I benoii|ai)H aretjonnEcied in some obscure way with electricity and magnetism 
is no new one. Man^-^ of those who have carefully investigated these phenomena 
have arrived at this conclusion. Cases have been known where ghosts have been 
laid by the application of magnetic methods. Animal magnetism, hypnotism, 
somnambulism, clairvoj’ance and telepathy are all links in a magnetic chain, and 
the connection might be farther extcnde<l. Dr. J. Kernor in his Metgiko^^ one 
of the best collections of authentic ghost stories, is decidedly of the opinion tliat 
animal magnetism lies at the bottom of these phenomena, and a similar conclu- 
sion is arrived at by Mrs. Crowe, whose Night Side of Nature is one of tlic most 
interesting compilations of these manifestations* . 

The liKjlief in the psychic influence of terrestrial magnetism finds svipporL in 
the fact that many sensitive persons assert that they can sleep more soimdly whei» 
their head is turned towards the north ; hypnotic healers also find that many of 
their subjects are more amenal>le to troatmeiit when they are made to recline in 
the same poeitton. 

The recent dovelopmont of wireless telegraphy" has brought to light many 
new and interesting facts in this conuccliou. A ship’s wireless apparatus, that 
during the daytime will have a radius of, say, two hundred miles only, will V>e 
to tend and receive three times that distance at night. Wh.y this should be 
So does not seem to l>o known exactly, but it is supposed to be due to the in- 
creased amount of electricity in the air. It is not to be explained by the conipa- 
tativc silence which reigns during the night, for the iiibreased facility is notice- 
aWe in sending off messages as well as in receiving them : the range of action is 
extended. 

Why is it that gh<.>st8 generally choose the time-hallowed our of mid Right for 
their appearance T Is it because the magnetic force is at its maximum at'^th'St 
hour when the suii is at the nadir, and can then be projected to a greater distance ? 
The choice of the midnight hour must have some reason ; is thia the natural 
explatiation f 

Td come back to wireless telegraphy. The re^rt was circulated in the 
^papers some time ago of mysterious messages received at one of the Marconi 
atationa* Regularly, at midnight, the letter S would be flashed acroaa apace from 
a<mte ohlctiowfi aourcc and be registered on the receiving apparatus. Who waC 
the myatetioua a^tider, and wbyxl^ he regularly o2:iooae the ghoatly hour for his 
laai^aaagea t H loree can be trananoitted Uurough apaee by etedtric wir^ei& 

the ^ beoii^ ^tMCMonplia^d and gemmm oi^pabie^^l^ ^::;jgrbe^r 

mani f e atatl ona^ ' . 




